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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  furnish  to  the  student  of  sacred 
literature  a  hand-book  of  Textual  Criticism,  in  a  moderate  compass  and 
at  a  moderate  price,  wherein  the  most  important  principles  by  which  a 
critic  must  be  guided  shall  be  briefly  investigated — the  main  facts  relating 
to  the  Text  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  shall  be  accurately 
stated — the  mode  of  applying  these  facts  and  principles  for  the  correction 
or  verification  of  the  text,  illustrated  by  a  few  interesting  examples — and 
reference  given  to  the  chief  writers  who  have  treated  on  the  science,  and 
in  whose  works  more  complete  information  may  be  procured. 

Humble  and  unpretendmg  as  this  volume  is,  a  work  upon  a  similar 
plan  would  have  been  of  essential  service  to  me  when  I  began  to  turn 
my  attention  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  would  have  removed 
many  a  perplexing  obstacle,  saved  much  time  and  labour,  and  prevented 
many  disappointments.  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  others,  who  may 
have  experienced  similar  difficulties  in  the  outset  of  their  critical  studies, 
may  derive  benefit  from  my  humble  industry :  that  many  persons  who 
may  wish  for  a  concise  view  of  what  has  been  ascertained  by  the  labours 
of  scholars  and  critics  upon  the  biblical  text,  may  find  their  desires 
gratified  by  the  perusal  of  the  present  volume:  and  that  some  may  be 
induced,  by  the  facilities  which  it  will  afibrd  for  the  systematic  study  of 
the  science,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  earnest  investigation  of  those 
sacred  records,  which  so  many  most  laudable  efibrts  are  daily  made  to 
disseminate,  both  in  our  own  country  and  in  foreign  lands,  but  which, 
there  is  much  reason  to  fear,  arc  far  too  seldom  made  the  subject  of  dili- 
gent, thoughtful  examination,  such  as  their  acknowledged  importance  to 
the  human  race  and  to  individuals  would  justify  us  in  expecting. 
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PREFACE. 


It  will  be  perceived  that  the  present  volume  is  a  mere  initiatory  com- 
pend  of  the  most  important  tacts  and  principles  in  the  science  of  Textual 
Criticism.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  beginners  only,  and  to  their 
wants  it  has  been  adapted.  Hence  it  b  of  a  simple  and  elementaiy 
character.  It  is  not  designed  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  already 
learned  in  the  science  of  which  it  treats;  nor  is  it  adapted  to  their 
reqtdrements.  Had  I  written  for  scholars  and  theologians  only,  many 
principles  would  have  been  assumed,  which  in  this  work  1  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  investigate,  and  many  facts  would  have  been  appealed  to 
as  ascertained  truths,  which  I  have  here  found  it  needful  to  establish  by 
proof.  Usefuhiess  to  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  the  book  is  intended 
I  have  kept  continually  before  me — ^to  this  I  have  sacrificed  all  higher 
aims  and  pretensions — and  by  this  principle  I  have  been  guided,  alike  in 
the  admission  of  certain  statements  which  to  some  readers  may  appear 
too  obvious  and  too  well  known  to  require  reiterati^^n,  and  in  the 
exclusion  of  others,  which,  though  of  great  importance,  are  not  adapted 
for  the  commencing  stages  of  critical  study. 

But  this  consideration  has  not  led  me  to  give  way  to  negligence  respect- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  information  which  the  volume  is  intended  to  afibrd: 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  to  me  a  cause  of  continual  anxiety  and  watch- 
fulness to  prevent  the  admission  of  any  errors  respecting  matters  of  fact, 
by  which  the  reader  might  be  misled.  Such  minute  care  and  vigilance 
would  be  less  needful  in  a  work  designed  for  the  eyes  of  the  learned, 
whoso  previous  knowledge  would  enable  them  without  difficulty  to  detect 
the  writer's  mistakes,  and  would  prevent  them  from  producing  any  inju- 
rious effect  upon  their  minds;  but  in  a  book  intended  as  a  manual  or 
introduction  to  the  scicpce,  incorrcctaeaa  m  any  important  particukir 
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I  should  thereby  ^)pear  to  assert.  In  order  to  make  snch  references  of 
anj  real  ntilitj,  they  ought  to  be  minute  in  specifying,  in  eyeiy  case,  the 
woriL,the  Yolnme,  and  the  page,  referred  to;  and  this  would  occasion 
more  trouble  than  I  am  willing  to  undertake,  or  than  the  object  to  be 
gained  appears  to  be  worth;  for  1  believe  that  an  ample  list  of  such 
notes — appealing  to  a  great  number  of  various,  and  often  heterogeneous, 
authors — so  far  from  being  useful  to  the  incipient  critic,  may  tend  to  per- 
plex and  confuse  his  ideas,  and  may  tempt  him  to  a  bewildermg  and 
unprofitable  course  of  inquiry.  Moreover,  if  snch  references  be  exhibited 
in  any  considerable  number  and  variety,  common  justice  requires  that 
each  statement  be  assigned  to  the  writer  who  first  had  the  merit  of  dis- 
covering the  fact  or  principle  in  question;  and  this  would  in  many  cases 
be  matter  of  great  difficulty;  for  I  am  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  several  eminent  critics  to  perceive  that  they  have  not  scrupled 
to  borrow  firom  each  other — either  without  acknowledgment,  or  with 
only  a  general  one — such  statements  as  they  believed  to  be  true,  and 
found  suitable  to  then*  purpose.  In  many  cases  the  original  author  could 
not  be  ^scovered  without  an  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  which  could 
be  much  better,  because  more  usefully,  employed.  I  have  therefore  been 
sparing  in  citations.  In  many  cases  I  have  dispensed  with  such  references 
alt(>gether;  in  a  few  instances  1  have  admitted  them,  but  have  always 
made  it  a  rule  to  introduce  as  few  as  possible,  and  these  chiefly  to  works 
which  are  accessible  to  persons  acqnamted  with  the  English  and  Latin 
languages  merely.  Those  who  have  paid  minute  attention  to  the  science 
of  Textual  Criticism  will,  however,  perceive  that  in  all  instances  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  latest  and  best  investigations  which  have  appeared: 
that  I  have  not  servilely  copied  the  arrangement,  nor  adopted  the  senti- 
ments of  any  preceding  writer,  but  have  endeavoured  to  exercise  an 
independent  judgment  on  each  case :  that,  although  I  can  neither  delude 
myself  nor  my  readers  with  the  hope  that  I  have  been  successful,  at  all 
times,  in  my  endeavours  to  avoid  mistakes,  I  have  yet  taken  much  pains, 
exercised  many  precautions,  and  employed  all  the  helps  within  my  reach, 
to  ensure  accuracy  as  far  as  was  possible :  and,  especially,  that  1  have 
been  careful  to  distinguish  fact  from  conjecture — established  truth  from 
matter  of  opinion  merely. 

It  is  right  that  I  should  warn  my  readers  that,  with  the  languages 
in  which  several  among  the  Versions  of  Scripture  mentioned  in  the 
following  pages,  are  composed,  I  am  totally  unacquainted;  and  am 
therefore  obliged  to  adopt  the  statements  of  other  writers,  whom  I 
believe  to   be  competent  and  credible  authorities.      With   the  Greek 
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To  persons  who  believe  that  the  truths  of  their  religion  are 
contained  in  certain  books  which  are  called  the  Scriptures,  the 
scientific  study  of  these  writings  must  possess  a  deep  and  per^ 
manent  interest ;  nor  can  any  pains  which  may  be  devoted  to 
that  subject,  by  those  who  have  capacity  and  leisure  for  such 
investigations,  be  regarded  as  too  great  for  its  importance.  In 
this  as  in  every  other  department  of  knowledge,  the  progress 
of  the  student  will  be  facilitated,  and  the  risk  of  error  dimi- 
nished, by  following  a  just  plan  and  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  topics  into  which  the  main  subject  naturally  divides  itself 
— and  it  therefore  becomes  a  point  of  much  interest  to  ascer* 
tain  what  is  the  best  method  of  study  to  be  adopted,  in  order 
to  attain  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  Sacred  Volume.  It 
has  been  customary,  in  these  countries,  for  the  student  to  set 
out  with  some  dogmatic  notions,  respecting  the  Bible,  strongly 
impressed  upon  his  mind ; — ^views  which,  if  correct,  can  only 
be  derived  from  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  itself; — and  which 
therefore  cannot  be  legitimately  assumed  until  the  credibility 
of  the  books  which  form  the  E^ble  has  been  established,  their 
meaning  ascertained,  and  their  genuine  text  determined,  with 
at  least  an  approach  to  certainty.  It  is  evident  that  this  me- 
thod is  illogical,  and  that  it  can  lead  to  no  results  which  can 
be  relied  on.  We  must  investigate  the  text,  the  interpretation, 
the  authenticity,  and  the  credibility  of  the  writings  which  are 
proposed  to  us  as  the  canon  of  our  fidth: — ^but  each  topic  must 
retain  its  own  appropriate  place.  It  would  be  useless  and 
absurd  to  attempt  to  prove  the  credibility  of  the  writers  to 
whom  the  books  of  the  canon  are  ascribed,  until  we  have  seen 
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cause  for  believing  that  they  actually  composed  the  works 
which  are  assigned  to  them : — and  the  proof  of  this  implies 
that  we  have  previously  satisfied  ourselves  of  two  points : — 
first,  that  we  understand  the  meaning  of  the  books  ;  and,  se- 
condly, that  we  have  them,  substantially,  in  the  state  in  which 
they  were  originally  composed.  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
the  order  of  scientific  scriptural  study  ought  to  be  nearly  as 
follows : — ^viz. 

1.  The  Criticism  of  the  Text : — ^including  an  inquiry  into 
its  present  state ; — the  nature  and  the  causes  of  the  Various 
Readings  which  are  found  in  different  copies  of  the  Scriptures ; 
— and  the  principles  by  which  we  must  be  guided  in  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  a  Text,  as  nearly  correct  as  possible.  This  is 
sometimes  called  the  LfOwer  Criticism. 

2.  TTie  Interpretation  of  Scripture : — comprising  an  account 
of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible ; — the  peculiarities  of 
style  and  idiom  which  are  found  in  the  Sacred  Books ; — 
the  helps  which  we  have  for  determining  the  correct  transla- 
tion of  the  text ; — and  the  method  by  which  we  can  ascertain 
the  author's  meaning,  and  determine  what  facts  are  asserted 
or  implied  in  the  Bible,  and  what  doctrines  are  therein  de- 
livered as  sacred  truths. 

3.  The  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  the  Books  of  Scrip- 
ture : — comprehending  a  review  of  the  arguments  which  may 
be  adduced  in  support  of  the  position  that  such  of  these  books 
as  bear  the  names  of  particular  writers  were  really  written  by 
the  authors  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  and  that  such  of  them 
as  are  anonymous,  have  come  down  to  us  accompanied  by  suf- 
ficient attestations,  as  documents  of  good  authority ; — a  notice 
of  the  principal  objections  which  have  been  made  to  these 
proo&  ; — ^and  the  replies  to  these  objections.  This  branch  of 
study  is  sometimes  called  the  Higher  Criticism, 

4.  The  Credibility  of  the  Scriptures: — containing  the  argu- 
ments which  go  to  prove  that  the  statements  made  in  these 
books  are  worthy  of  our  belief:  with  a  consideration  of  objec- 
tions. 

The  topics  arranged  In  this  oi^Jor  follow  each  other  in  a  re- 
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principles  to  be  assumed  which  belong  to  the  divisions  which 
follow :  but  if  the  order  of  these  topics  as  above  suggested  be 
materially  altered,  we  shall  be  obliged,  at  every  step,  to  anti- 
cipate what  is  afterwards  to  be  proved ;  and  thus  to  reason  in 
a  circle. 

The  foregoing  outline  of  Biblical  Theology,  which  has  been    (^  A<ma^ 
recommended,  in  substance,  by  several  distinguished  writers, 
appears  to  follow  the  natural  order  of  our  thoughts,  and  to  be 
in  several  respects  the  most  advantageous. 

The  present  volume  treats  of  the  first  branch  into  which  the 
whole  subject  has  been  above  divided. 

It  consists  of  three  Books.     In  the  first,  the  Greneral  Prin- 
ciples of  Textual  Criticism  are  stated,  and  briefly  illustrated; — 
In  the  second,  these  Principles  are  treated  of  in  connexion  with 
the  Text  of  the  Old  Testament ; — and  in  the  third,  they  are    * 
considered  with  reference  to  that  of  the  New. 

In  each  of  the  latter  two  divisions,  the  method  pursued  is 
as  follows :  (1,)  an  Outline  of  the  EQstory  of  the  Text :  (2,)  an 
Account  of  the  MSS.  Versions  and  other  authorities  available 
for  the  verification  or  correction  of  the  Text :  and  (3,)  an  Exa- 
mination of  the  readings  of  some  passages  which,  firom  their 
nature  or  peculiar  circumstances,  possess  an  especial  interest 
in  connexion  with  the  object  of  this  work. 
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CHAPTER  L 

OBJECT  AND  NECB88ITT  OF  THE  SCIENCE. 

Textual  Criticism  is  the  name  giyen  to  th$t  branch  of  learning 
which  treats  of  the  present  state  of  the  text  of  ancient  writings,  bat 
more  espedallj  of  tiiose  which  are  contained  in  the  Bible :  of  the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  Various  Readings  which  are  found  on  com- 
paring together  different  copies  of  the  Scriptures :  of  the  means 
which  maj  be  applied  for  ascertaining  the  true  text :  and  the  prin- 
ciples bj  which  we  must  be  guided  in  applying  them.  To  this  studj 
the  term  Criticism  or  Biblical  Criticism  has  sometimes  been  appro- 
priated ;  but  as  tliese  terms  are  also  yerj  frequendj  used  in  a  wider 
sense,  as  including  the  science  of  Interpretation  also,  it  seems  better 
to  give  to  our  present  subject  a  name  more  definitely  expressing  its 
nature  and  object  We  shall  therefore  call  it  Textual  Criticism,  or 
the  Criticism  of  ike  Text. 

An  example  will  show  at  once  the  object  of  this  science  and  the 
advantage  of  taking  it  up  at  the  very  commencement  of  our  scriptu- 
ral studies.  It  is  notorious  that  a  certain  book  exists,  called  the 
Gospel  of  John.  It  is  also  well  known  to  scholars  that  some  copies 
of  this  book  contain,  and  others  omit,  a  certain  passage*  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  the  periodical  descent  of  an  SiyyiXog  who  troubled 
the  water  in  the  pool  of  Bethesda  at  Jerusalem,  and  imparted  to  it 
the  power  of  healing,  of  whateyer  disease  he  had,  the  first  person 
who  afterwards  stepped  in.    This  is  enough  to  give  ground  for  the 

*  The  passage  referred  to  is  John  ▼.  4  :  a  detailed  examination  of  which 
will  be  ibiuid  in  the  Third  Book  of  this  work. 
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inquiry, — did  this  book  as  originallj  written  contain  this  passage,  or 
did  it  not  ?  We  here  presuppose  nothing  as  to  the  authorship  oif  the 
work  :  so  far  as  the  present  question  is  concerned,  it  may  haye  been 
written  bj  the  Apostle  John,  or  it  may  be  a  spurio\is  writing  ciicn- 
lated  under  his  name.  We  presuppose  nothing  as  to  the  character 
of  its  contents  :  they  may  have  every  claim  upon  our  belief,  or  they 
may  have  none.  W^e  presuppose  no  theory  as  to  the  explanation  of 
the  passage  itself :  the  ayyiTjii  of  whom  it  speaks  may  have  been  an 
angel  from  heaven,  or  simply  a  messenger  from  the  neighbouring 
temple ;  and  the  cures  effected  may  have  been  produced  bj  natural 
or  by  supernatural  causes.  All  these  are  questions  of  much  interest ; 
but  there  is  another  which  precedes  them  in  the  proper  order  of  in- 
quiry,— namely,  whether  the  narrative  forms  a  genuine  part  of  the 
Gospel  in  which  it  is  found.  Until  we  can  ascertain  that  we  have 
the  work  in  the  state  in  which  it  proceeded  from  the  author's  pen, 
it  is  fruitless  to  concern  ourselves  with  questions  and  difficulties  re< 
lating  to  its  interpretation,  its  authenticity,  or  its  credibility. 

Such  diversities,  and  indeed  all  diversities  of  whatsoever  kind  that 
are  found  in  the  text  of  any  book,  are  called  Various  Readings. 
Michaelis  draws  a  distinction  between  a  Various  Reading,*  and  an 
erratum ;  but  the  difference  which  he  points  out  is  not  well  marked  ; 
and  the  distinction  itself  is  of  no  use.  If  an  erratum  be  a  variation 
arising  from  mistake,  it  is  highly  probable  that  nearly  all  the  diver- 
sities of  reading  which  exist  in  the  sacred  books  were  errata  in  the 
beginning :  and  we  have  seldom  or  never  the  means  of  determining 
which  were  so,  and  which  were  not.  If  the  term  erratum  be  used 
to  signify  a  minute  or  unimportant  variation,  as  contrasted  with 
those  which  are  of  real  consequence,  we  still  have  no  exact  line  of 
distinction :  and  probably  different  minds  would  estimate  the  impor- 
tance of  particular  readings  upon  different  principles :  so  that  what 
would  appear  of  great  consequence  to  one,  would  seem  to  another,  of 
little  or  none.  It  is  admitted  tliat  the  genuine  reading  of  a  passage 
must  be  ascertained  by  the  very  same  rules,  wliether  the  diversities 
which  may  be  found  in  the  text  are  mere  errata  or  various  readings, 
properly  so  called.  We  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  dispense  with 
this  distinction  ;  and  whenever  one  copy  of  any  passage  differs  from 
another,  we  shall  call  the  text  of  each,  with  reference  to  that  of  the 
other,  a  Various  Reading. 

The  application  of  Textual  Criticism  to  the  Sacred  Writings,  is 
rendered  necessary  by  tlie  various  readings  which  are  foutid  on  a 
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comparison  of  different  copies  and  editions.  That  such  yarions 
readings  exist,  and  in  yerj  considerable  numbers,  is  a  fact  which 
admits  of  no  dispute  ;  nor  is  it  a  recent  discoyerj  ;  it  has  been 
noticed  and  commented  on  bj  Tertnllian,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Qrigen,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  a  great  many  other  respectable 
writers  from  the  third  century  downwards.  In  modem  tunes  it  has 
been  brought  prominently  into  light  by  the  researches  of  many 
learned  men  who  haye  deyoted  tliemselyes  to  this  branch  of  scriptu- 
ral learning ;  such  as  Stephens,  Walton,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach, 
Scholz,  Lachmann,  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  Holmes,  Ac*  Ao,  These 
writers  haye  enumerated  and  published  a  yast  number  of  yarious 
readings  upon  the  text  of  eyery  different  book  iu  the  canon.  To 
deny  the  Existence  of  such  diyersities  is  to  renounce  faith  in  human 
testimony  and  to  recur  to  the  principles  of  absolute  scepticism. 

The  existence  of  yarious  readings  in  the  sacred  text  is  therefore 
an  inoontroyertible  hct ;  yet  there  are  still  many  persons  who  either 
are  not  aware  of  it,  or  think  that  the  frank  recognition  of  it  would  be 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion : — ^they  seem  to  think  that  if 
true,  it  is  a  dangerous  truth,  which  ought  not  to  be  made  known  to 
the  common  mass  of  Christians ; — and  some  writers  in  the  century 
before  last,  especially  Dr.  Owen*  and  Dr.  Whitby  t  inyeighed  against 
the  science  of  Textual  Criticism  as  a  thing  calculated  to  oyertum 
the  yery  foundations  of  Christianity.  To  such  persons  we  need  only 
say,  "  Use  your  own  eyes.  Compare  together  any  two  editions  that 
haye  eyer  been  printed,  whether  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  or 
in  any  yersion,  and  if  you  do  it  carefully  you  will  find  that  they  are 
fiur  from  an  exact  agreement.  If  this  be  a  task  of  too  much  labour, 
cast  your  eyes  upon  Kennicott's  Hebrew  Bible  with  its  enormous 
assemblage  of  yarious  readings,  collected  from  MSS.  editions  and 
other  sources ;  and  upon  the  huge  appendix  puUished  by  De  Rossi, 
containing  many  thousand  more  of  the  same  description.  Look  llo 
Jifill's  Greek  Testament  with  its  yariations,  said  to  amount  to  30,000 ; 
augmented  by  more  recent  inyestigators  to  the  number,  ]MrobaUy  of 
100,000 !"  A  glance  at  a  single  page  of  these  works  will  satisfy  the 
most  doubting,  that  yariations  exist  in  the  sacred  text  as  set  forth 
ill  different  copies :  and  no  man  can  assert  that  the  recognition  of 

*  ConsidercUions  an  the  ProUgcmena  and  Appendue  of  the  laU  BibUa 
J^tfyghitOj  London.  1658,  8vo :  to  which  Bishop  Walton  published  a  mas- 
teriy  reply  entitled  "  The  CanskUrator  Considered;'  London,  16«»,  ISmo. 

t  Examen  Variantium  Leetionum  JoarmU  MUUi;  London,  1710,  8vo: 
answered  by  Dr.  Beutley,  under  the  iiamo  of  FhiUletUherus  Livsiensie,  in  \m 
Keply  to  Anthony  Collms's  Discourse  of  lyeethinkituj.    London,  1713,  8vo. 
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this  plain  fact  is  injorious  to  the  interests  of  religion^  without  im- 
plying that  Ghristianitj  is  irreconcilable  with  ascertained  troths : 
which  is  the  very  worst  that  its  enemies  could  allege. 

Various  readings,  therefore,  abound  in  the  copies  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  in  fact  are  found  in  eyerj  book  in  the  coIlectioD. 
Indeed  they  could  not  haye  been  avoided,  unless  copyists,  conrectWB, 
editors,  and  printers,  had  been  kept  continually  under  a  miraooknis 
influence.  Any  person  who  has  been  employed  in  transcribing  a 
work  of  tolerable  length,  or  in  superintending  its  progress  throngk 
the  press,  is  aware  that  notwithstanding  all  his  pains,  and  even  after 
repeated  revision,  errors  will  remain.  The  celebrated  printer,  Ro- 
bert Stephens,  once  published  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
correction  of  which  he  took  so  much  pains  that  in  the  preface  he  as- 
serted it  would  be  found  perfectly  free  from  mistakes :  yet  in  this 
very  preface,  he  has  printed  pulres  instead  of  plures,  and  several 
errors  have  been  found  in  the  text  itself  of  that  edition.  Mistakes 
in  copying  are  not  to  be  avoided  by  any  human  care.  The  first  oapj 
taken  from  any  written  work  will  always  contain  some  errors  :  some 
of  these  will  be  retained  in  transcripts  made  from  it,  and  new  ones 
will  in  like  manner  be  generated ;  and  thus  a  book  which,  like  the 
Bible,  has  been  very  ofben  transcribed  and  printed,  could  not  remain 
free  from  various  readings  without  a  continued  miracle. 

The  object  of  Textual  Criticism  is  to  ascertain  which  of  the  dif- 
ferent readings  of  each  passage  in  which  variations  occur,  is  the 
genuine  one,  or  that  which  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the  original 
author,  or  of  his  amanuensis.  In  this  inquiry  we  must  collect,  com- 
pare, and  weigh,  the  testimonies  in  favour  of  each  reading ;  and 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  truth  by  tracing  error  to  its  source.     A 
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other  means  of  acquiring  skill  in  Textual  Criticism.  Bengel,  who 
published  a  yerj  creditable  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  about  a 
century  ago,  did,  indeed,  laj  claim  to  a  kind  of  spiritual  perception, 
bj  which  he  thought  he  was  enabled  to  decide  questions  of  reading 
bj  his  internal  feelings  alone,  without  ratiocination : — ^but  no  subse- 
quent editor  appears  to  have  admitted  the  reality  of  this  internal 
illumination ; — for  none  of  them  has  followed  Bengel's  decisions  im- 
plicitly : — and  I  am  afiraid  that  if  we  were  to  appeal  to  the  inward 
light  for  the  settlement  of  such  questions,  it  would  lead  different 
minds  to  different  conclusions :  and  thus,  in  many  cases,  prove  only 
''a  light  that  leads  astray."  Our  understandings,  therefore,  ex- 
ercised with  due  diligence,  fidelity,  and  impartiality,  must  be  our 
guide  ;  upon  them  we  are  compelled  .to  rely  in  attempting  to  deter- 
mme  the  genuine  text  of  the  sacred  books : — and  it  is  a  subject  of 
thankfulness,  that  this  is  a  branch  of  theology  which  has  hitherto, 
by  the  tacit  consent  of  all  the  churches  of  Christendom,  been  left 
open  to  the  investigation  of  the  student.  Churches  have  in  many 
cases  defined  the  scriptural  Canon  to  which  their  members  must 
adhere ;  but  no  church  requires  the  adoption  of  any  particular  edi- 
tion of  the  text :  so  that  Textual  Criticism  as  yet  is  free. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

CRITICAL  AIDS  FOR  ASCERTAINING  THE  GENUINE  TEXT : — EXTERNAL 

EVIDENCE. 


In  endeayouring  to  ascertain,  so  flEur  as  it  may  now  be  possible,  the 
true  text  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  we  can  take  cognisance  of  no  ojn- 
nion  as  to  the  alleged  origin,  or  eyen  the  yeracitj  of  the  books  which 
form  the  subject-matter  of  our  inquiries.  We  must  inyestigate  the 
genuine  reading  of  the  Gospel  of  John  on  the  yerj  same  principles 
which  we  should  emploj  in  criticising  that  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus: 
and  the  Epistles  of  Paul  must  be  treated,  in  our  present  inquirj,  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  with  the  Epistles  of  Pliny.  If  then»  we 
wished  to  prepare  a  correct  edition  of  any  ancient  author,  it  would 
be  our  duty,  in  the  first  place,  to  collect  all  the  aids  that  are  within 
our  reach.  If  we  had  access  to  the  author's  own  copy,  an  appeal  to 
it, — supposing  it  to  be  sufficiently  authenticated, — would  remoye 
eyery  doubt :  but  if  the  autograph  were  lost,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  haye  recourse  to  secondary  evidence.  If  many  copies  were  in 
circulation,  professing  to  be  derived,  more  or  less  remotely,  from  the 
lost  autograph,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  compare  them  together, 
marking  their  variations,  wherever  they  differed :  or,  which  amounts 
to  tlie  same  thing,  we  should  use  the  coUatic^iis  made  by  eome  other 
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a  great  proportion  of  those  thus  gathered  together  must  be  spurious ; 
but  unto  thej  are  all  gathered  together,  weighed  and  examined,  we 
cannot  tell  which  are  genuine  and  which  spurious.  If  we  desist  from 
our  search,  we  may  pass  oyer  the  yery  eyidence  which  would  haye 
established  for  us  i^e  true  text.  In  endeayouring  to  disentangle  the 
genuine  readings  from  the  mass  thus  collected,  no  one  can  imagine 
that  we  are  to  be  influenced  merely  by  the  number  of  documents  which 
£Eiyour  or  oppose  any  lection.  Testimonies  are  to  be  weighed,  not 
counted.  The  antiquity,  the  independence^  the  general  fidelity,  the 
prevailing  character  of  each  witness  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  It 
is  evident  that  the  testimony  of  a  hundred  MSS.  in  support  of  a 
particular  reading,  if  it  appears  that  they  have  all  been  copied 
from  one  and  the  same  MS.  can  add  nothing  to  the  authority  of 
the  one  MS.  from  which  they  have  all  been  taken :  and  they  are 
no  more  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  authorities,  than  each  individual 
copy  of  a  printed  edition,  consisting  perhaps  of  several  thousands, 
can  claim  to  be  so  regarded.  The  independence,  therefore,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  the  witnesses,  their  age,  and  general  fidelity,  must 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  we  should  proceed,  were  we  engaged 
in  verifying  the  text  of  any  classical  author ;  and  the  principles  of 
textual  criticism  as  applied  to  the  books  of  Scripture  are  precisely 
the  same.  The  value  attached  to  the  sacred  writings  will  afford  a 
motive  fbr  additional  care  and  diligence  in  the  work ;  but  it  can  make 
DO  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  procedure.  The  reading  of  the 
text  of  Xenophon  or  Thucydides,  is  in  general,  a  matter  of  no  real 
importance  either  to-  the  editor  or  to  his  readers:  the  utmost  that 
can  be  expected  to  flow  from  the  labour  of  the  critic  upon  their 
works,  is  the  gratification  of  taste,  or  the  indulgence  of  historical 
or  antiquarian  curiosity :  but  the  case  is  very  different  when  the 
question  relates  to  those  venerable  records  which  are  regarded  as 
containing  the  oracles  of  God  and  the  fountains  of  salvation.  Here 
all  must  be  anxious  to  obtain,  so  feur  as  human  ability  may  enable 
them,  a  true  text ;  for  it  must  be  equally  opposed  to  the  feelings  of  a 
man  of  true  piety,  to  reject  from  the  text  of  Scripture,  as  spurious, 
what  is  really  genuine,  and  to  retain,  as  genuine,  what  is  really 
spurious.  The  inquiry,  in  this  case,  is  invested  with  a  religious  in- 
terest and  importance ;  and  ought  to  be  prosecuted  with  suitable 
care,  faithfulness,  and  perseverance :  but  the  manner  of  prosecuting 
it  in  the  case  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  precisely  the  same  that  is 
employed  in  all  other  books,  of  whatever  nature  or  description. 
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Hence  the  first  step  towards  the  emendatioii  of  the  biblical  tezt» 
must  be  the  collection  of  various  readings  and  authoritieB  from  ererj 
accessible  quarter.  The  autographs  of  the  sacred  writinga  hariog 
long  since  disappeared,  and  being,  as  there  is  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving, lost  bejond  recovery,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  soch 
secondary  evidence  as  can  be  procured,  which  may  be  found  in  docu- 
ments of  the  kinds  following,  viz. : — 

1 .  Manuscripts,  containing  the  whole  or  part  of  the  sacred  volume. 
These,  especially  the  more  ancient,  are  our  most  valuable  materials, 
and  ought  to  be  examined  and  their  readings  noted  with  the  greatest* 
care. 

2.  Versions  of  the  Scriptures.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Translators  of  the  Bible  wished,  at  least,  foithfully  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  original :  and  their  renderings  may  in  general  be  held  to 
represent  the  text  from  which  their  versions  were  taken :  but  as  the 
ancient  versions  were  themselves  liable  to  alteration,  care  ought  to 
be  taken  to  procure  their  text  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  originally  published. 

Among  the  Versions  those  which  were  adopted  as  Church  Versions 
or  public  documents  possess  a  peculiar  value :  because  they  not  only 
give  us  the  testimony  of  the  Translator  but  the  attestation  of  his 
cotemporaries,  to  his  fidelity.  For  the  purposes  of  Textual  Criti- 
cism, however,  the  elegance  of  a  translation  is  of  no  consequence : — 
a  servile  adherence  to  the  idiom  of  the  original,  which  would  destroy 
all  pretensions  to  the  graces  of  style,  may  only  render  a  version  more 
useful  to  a  critic.  Nor  do  mistakes  in  rendering  always  annihilate 
its  value :  for  as  a  good  text  might  be  carelosslyjcopied  and  thus 
become  disfigured  with  errata,  so  it  might  be  unskilfully  trans- 
lated, and  yet  much  of  the  goodness  of  its  readings  shine  through 
all  such  mistakes. 

3.  Citations  found  in  the  works  of  succeeding  writers.  The  Scrip- 
tures having  been  regarded  as  the  source  of  religious  knowledge,  they 
have  been  commented  on  and  explained  by  a  great  number  of  authors, 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  Jewish  or  Christian  writer  on  religion,  who 
has  not  quoted  largely  from  them.  Sometimes  these  writers  have 
grounded  their  reasoning  not  merely  on  the  general  import,  but  even 
on  the  exact  phraseology  of  the  Scripture ;  in  such  cases  their  cita- 
tions will  show  very  accurately  the  words  which  they  found  in  the 
text  before  them.     The  same  may  be  said  of  quotations  brought  for- 
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by  keen-sighted  and  able  opponents  :  and  when  thej  would  feel  the 
importance  of  advancing  nothing  which  thej  could  not,  if  necessary, 
defend  and  maintain.  In  such  circumstances,  also,  their  silence  as 
to  particular  texts  and  readings,  which,  if  known  to  them,  would 
have  lent  them  powerful  help,  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the 
texts  so  omitted  were  unknown  to  them  and  to  their  contemporaries. 
The  silence  of  an  ancient  Father  in  one  of  his  works,  may  even 
throw  suspicion  upon  an  express  citation  found  in  another  of  his 
writings ;  for  the  latter  might  be  introduced  by  a  copyist  long  after 
the  author's  death ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  text  of 
some  of  the  Fathers  has,  in  some  instances,  been  thus  tampered 
with. 

4.  Printed  Editions  may  be  regarded  as  authorities,  when  the 
MSS.  from  which  they  were  executed  have  been  lost.  In  estimating 
the  value  of  such  testimony,  we  must  have  respect  to  the  care,  skill 
and  honesty  of  the  editor ;  especially  in  reference  to  the  passages 
that  either  make  for  or  agamst  the  views  which  he  felt  himsdf  called 
on  to  support. 

5.  Critical  Conjecture,  though  not  to  be  appealed  to  as  authority, 
is  not  to  be  disregarded.  It  may  suggest  inquiry,  and  lead  to  more 
accurate  examination.  Several  corrections  once  proposed  as  mere 
conjectures,  have  on  forther  investigation,  been  found  to  be  supported 
by  good  testimonies. 

In  collating  authorities,  and  collecting  various  readings,  it  has 
been  found  convenient  to  use  a  printed  edition,  not  as  the  standard 
of  correctness,  but  as  the  medium  of  comparison:  in  all  cases,  the 
edition  thus  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  collation  ought  to  be  specified, 
and  the  documents  from  which  various  readings  are  extracted  should 
be  folly  and  accurately  described.  In  the  infancy  of  criticism,  this 
rule  was  neglected,  and  in  consequence  the  same  MS.  was  occasion- 
aUy  referred  to,  under  two  or  more  different  titles ;  and  being  known 
to  the  learned  world  only  by  name,  it  was  often  quoted  and  appealed 
to,  as  if  there  were  as  many  MSS.  as  designations :  this  coidd  not 
have  happened  had  it  been  accurately  described  at  first  In  noting 
various  readings  it  is  necessary  to  record  where,  and  to  what  extent, 
any  MS.  may  have  been  altered  by  a  later  hand :  the  first  writing 
is  alone  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  possessing  whatever  authority 
belongs  to  the  document,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  alteration 
was  made  by  the  original  copybt,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
one  of  his  own  errata.  The  motives  of  one  who  alters  an  ancient 
biblical  MS.  or  who  in  any  way  tampers  with  its  text,  are  liable  to 
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suspicion ;  or  else  his  jud^^ent  must  be  so  weak  that  a  reading  in- 
troduced bj  him  can  have  no  authority.  The  usual  pretext  for  such 
conduct  is  that  something  must  be  done  to  prevent  strokes  and 
letters,  now  &int  but  visible,  from  fieuling  away  altogether.  But  if 
the  traces,  before  being  retouched,  are  visible,  there  is  no  necessitj 
for  retouching  them  at  all : — ^if  thej  are  invisible,  to  insert  them  is  an 
act  of  fraud.  MSS.  alone  have  not  suffered  from  this  cause :  some 
of  the  ancient  versions  have  been,  as  it  were,  remodelled  and  recast 
bj  later  editors,  as  appears  bj  the  difference  between  the  eariij  and 
the  modem  copies.  The  works  of  the  Fathers  have  frequently  been 
tampered  with  in  the  same  manner.  In  their  writings  the  alteration 
may  sometimes  be  detected  by  the  discrepancy  observable  between 
the  text  of  scripture  as  quoted,  and  the  author's  conmient  upon  it ; 
for  the  former  might  sometimes  be  altered, — or  amended  as  the 
copyist  would  suppose, — ^by  one  who  was  not  learned  or  skilfol 
enough  to  adapt  the  old  explanation  to  the  new  reading :  in  other 
cases,  the  change  is  latent ;  and  can  now  only  be  discovered  by 
historical  investigations,  or  not  at  all. 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

VALUE   AND   WBIOHT    OF   EXTEBBAL   EVIDENCE. 

When  we  have  collected  together  all  the  external  evidence  that 
can  be  diBCOvered,  and  have  placed  the  different  readings  so  that 
each  can  be  referred  to  the  MS.  or  other  document  in  which  it  has 
been  found,  we  are  next  to  consider  the  comparative  weight  of  the 
testimonies  by  which  the j  are  respectively  supported.  In  doing  this, 
we  must  have  respect  to  their  age,  their  independence,  and  their 
general  trustworthiness. 

1.  The  age  of  a  document,  if  it  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  is 
justly  held  to  add  to  the  value  of  its  testimony,  as  it  is  &iriy  pre- 
sumable, in  most  cases,  that  an  old  MS.  or  version,  will  bring  us 
nearer  by  some  steps  to  the  autograph,  than  a  modem  one.  Each 
copy  gives  us  the  testimony  of  the  scribe  who  wrote  it,  as  to  the 
text  which  he  found  in  his  exemplar :  in  the  like  manner  that  exem- 
plar afforded  testimony  as  to  ^e  readings  of  a  previous  exemplar 
from  which  it  was  transcribed :  and  so  on  till  we  come  back  to  the 
original  author's  own  copy.  Now,  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  both 
inadvertence  and  fraud  at  each  step,  it  is  manifost  that  there  are 
many  more  chances  d  error  in  a  MS.  that  has  undergone  ten  re- 
moves from  the  autograph,  than  is  one  that  has  undergone  only 
three  or  four :  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  modem  copy  is  to  be  regarded  as  probably  removed  by  sevenl 
intervals  farther  from  the  autograph,  than  one  which  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  author's  own  times.  Hence  the  value  which  in 
Textual  Criticism  is  attached  to  documents  of  an  early  date,  such 
as  the  most  ancient  MSS.  the  early  Versions,  and  extracts  from  the 
Scriptures  found  in  the  works  of  the  most  ancient  writers  and  com- 
mentators. This  reasoning  however  is  only  founded  upon  probability, 
and  does  not  amount  to  an  absolute  certainty  :  for  as  a  copy  might 
now  be  made  from  one  of  tho  oldest  of  existing  MSS.  and  that,  in 
its  tura,  might  have  boon  copied  from  one  much  older  than  itself, 
even  from  an  immediate  transcript  of  the  autograph ,  it  follows  that 
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a  very  modem  copy  might  bring  us  within  three  or  fbur  degrees  of 
the  original : — and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  haye  no  certain  proof 
that  there  were  not  a  great  number  of  transcriptions  intenrening  be- 
tween the  autograph  and  any  existing  ancient  MS.  that  may  be  as- 
sumed,— and  the  number  of  such  intervening  transcriptions  may 
have  been  in  fact  very  great, — it  is  evidently  possible,  that  a  copy 
made  at  the  present  day  may  bring  us  nearer  to  the  original  auto- 
graph, than  one  of  extreme  antiquity.  But,  in  the  absence  of  direct 
proof,  we  must  decide  according  to  the  probability  of  the  case;  and, 
in  such  circumstances,  the  presumption  unquestionably  is,  that  the 
more  ancient  document  approaches  nearer  to  the  autograph  than  the 
more  modem  one,  and  aJSbrds  more  direct  and  therefore  stronger 
evidence  as  to  its  contents. 

The  age  of  Citations  found  in  the  works  of  ecclesiastical  writers, 
can,  of  course,  be  easily  ascertained  from  Church  History :  and  in 
like  manner  the  date  of  the  principal  Versions  can  without  much 
difficulty  be  determined  :  not  indeed  exactly  ;  but  as  nearly  as  the 
subject  requires.  The  age  of  MS S.  is,  in  some  instances,  known  by 
dates  inserted  in  them,  especially  at  the  end  ;  but  as  such  exact  speci- 
fications of  time  are  seldom  found  in  the  more  ancient  biblical  MSB. 
and  never  a  prima  manu,  wo  are  often  compelled  to  resort  to  reason- 
ings founded  upon  the  appearance  of  the  document  itself.  The 
substance  on  which  a  codex  is  written,  the  form  of  the  letters,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  stops,  accents,  &c,  the  divisions  in  the  text, 
and  many  other  circumstances  of  the  same  kind,  come  to  our  aid, 
and  enable  us  to  pronounce,  with  an  approach  to  certainty,  the 
comparatiye  ages  of  Greek  or  Latin  MSS. — Oriental  documents  still 
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dividual  documents  composing  such  a  class  or  tribe  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  distinct  authorities  for  any  readings  in  which  thej  con- 
cur. If  we  can  trace  out,  by  means  of  our  collection  of  various 
readings,  proofs  of  the  existence  of  several  such  tribes  or  classes,  we 
may  regard  each  tribe  or  class,  with  reference  to  the  other  tribes  or 
classes,  as  a  distinct  and  independent  authority.  The  number 
therefore  of  the  testimonies  in  favour  of  any  particular  reading,  will, 
under  the  circumstances  supposed,  be  determined,  not  by  the  num- 
ber of  individual  MSS.  Versions  or  church  documents  in  which  it  is 
found,  but  by  the  number  of  the  distinct  and  separate  classes  or 
tribes  of  MSS.  &c.  which  agree  in  its  support. 

3.  But  the  independence  of  the  authorities,  though  an  important, 
is  not  the  only,  nor  perhaps  even  the  chief  point  for  our  considera- 
tion. We  must  have  regard  to  their  comparative  credibility  or 
trustworthiness,  not  only  in  general,  but  in  each  particular  case  upon 
which  their  testimony  is  cited.  For  this  purpose,  we  must  study  the 
prevailing  character  and  genius  of  each  recension  or  class  of  docu- 
ments: because  on  this  depends  the  value  of  its  evidence  for  or 
against  any  reading  of  the  text  Thus  if  there  be  a  class  of  docu- 
ments which  abounds  in  fiill  or  copious  readings, — which  seems  to 
have  preferred  them  habitually,  and  as  it  were  on  principle, — and 
almost  to  have  sought  them  wherever  they  were  to  be  found, — 
the  testimony  of  that  family  or  recension  in  favour  of  such  readings 
is  very  weak :  because  its  prevailing  habit  renders  it  very  probaUe 
that  Uie  person  who  prepared  the  MS.  from  which  the  whole  family 
is  derived,  would  have  admitted  such  a  readmg  on  very  slight  au- 
thority. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  found,  that  the  documents 
of  this  very  class,  agree  in  supporting  a  brief  elliptical  reading  of  any 
particular  passage,  their  testimony  is  peculiarly  weighty  and  im- 
portant ;  because  it  then  appears  as  if  the  original  document  of  the 
tribe  had  run  counter  to  its  own  prevailing  taste  and  inclination : 
and  this  would  probably  not  have  been  done,  had  there  not  been,  in 
the  opinion  of  Uie  person  who  prepared  it,  a  vast  preponderance  of 
authority  in  favour  of  the  lectio  hrevior.  The  principle  is  the  same 
with  respect  to  a  class  that  habitually  avoids  harsh  and  foreign 
idioms,  inelegant  phrases,  solecisms,  &c.  &c.  It  is  therefore  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  study  the  presiding  genius  and  prevailing  spirit 
of  each  family,  in  order  to  know  when  its  testimony  is  really  valu- 
aUe,  and  when  it  may  be  disregarded  as  comparatively  worthless. 

The  steps  now  pointed  out  will  enable  us  to  decide  the  question 
as  to  the  preponderance  of  external  testimony  for  or  against  any 
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reading  which  may  be  the  subject  of  inquiry.  But  in  distmgoishiDg 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious,  we  are  not  to  be  guided  by  eztetnal 
testimony  alone:  the  nature  of  the  different  readings,  considered  in 
themselyes,  apart  from  the  question  of  authority,  will  often  suggest 
arguments  of  great  importance  in  such  inyestigations.  In  every 
case,  therefore,  regard  must  be  had  both  to  the  external  and  to  tiM 
internal  evidence.  On  the  one  hand,  no  reading  ought  to  be 
adopted  which  is  not  supported  by  some  good  and  respectable  autho- 
rities, unless  in  case  of  extreme  necessity ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
when  such  authorities  disagree  amongst  themselves,  or  when  the 
greater  part  of  them  unite  in  favour  of  a  reading  which  can  by  no 
possibility  have  been  the  true  and  genuine  one, — the  aigument  fix>m 
the  internal  probabilities  of  the  case  must  add  great  weight  to  the 
scale  into  which  it  is  thrown. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CAUSES  AND  CLASSES  OF  VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Before  laying  down  rules  for  estimating  the  internal  evidence,  it  is 
needful  to  investigate  the  causes  of  error  to  which  various  readings 
may  be  traced.*  It  is.  self-evident  that  where  there  are  different 
readings  of  the  same  text,  there  must  have  been,  on  one  side  or 
other,  either  an  undesigned  mistake  or  a  wilful  corruption  :  and  we 
cannot  satisfactorily  determine  on  which  side  the  error  probably  lies 
until  we  have  considered  the  influences  by  which  a  transcriber  might 
be  led  astray,  and  have  seen  how  these  influences  might  give  rise 
to  one  or  more  of  the  various  readings  under  consideration.  We 
shall,  therefore,  now  enumerate  and  classify  those  causes  of  error 
which  operate  most  frequently  in  producing  textual  inaccuracies. 

1.  Pure  Ihadverteece  on  the  part  of  the  copyist  may  occasion 
mistakes  in  his  transcript,  and  of  course  give  rise  to  a  various  reading 
of  the  original:  these  mistakes  may  consist  in  Addition,  Omission, 
or  Substitution. 

^.  1.  Additions  to  the  text  may  be  occasioned  by  inadvertence.  A 
p.  copyist  sometimes  repeats  a  word  or  passage  already  written,  and 
thus  makes  an  addition  to  the  text :  or  his  memory  may  suggest  an 
additional  member  to  the  same  sentence  on  which  he  is  engaged, 
from  a  different  part  of  the  same  work  or  from  another  writer. 
'  Such  a  mistake  is  very  natural  in  books  like  the  Old  Testament  or 
the  four  Gospels,  which,  in  many  places,  contain  narratives  of  the 
Tory  same  facts,  though  with  more  or  less  enlargement  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  history,  or  variation  of  the  phraseology. 

2.  Omiinon  may  take  place  from  the  same  inattention.  We 
find  it  no  unusual  Uiing  in  writing  to  drop  a  letter,  syllable,  or  word, 
which  we  meant  to  have  inserted :  and  there  is  especial  danger  of 
ftlHng  into  this  mistake,  when  we  are  transcribing  from  an  exemplar 

*  The  snbstanoe  of  this  Chapter  is  taken  from  Michaelis'  ItUrod,  to  N, 
T.  Vol  I  ch.  vi  Sec.  7—12 :  together  with  Bishop  Marsh's  Notes. 
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in  which  the  same  word  or  syllable  is  repeated  after  a  short  inter?al» 
the  eye  passing  insensibly  over  the  whole  intermediate  passage,  which 
of  course  is  omitted  in  the  transcript.  This  is  a  very  common  cause 
of  the  omission  of  passages ;  so  common  that  it  has  been  foimd  con- 
venient to  give  it  a  distinct  name,  the  error  of  o/cM/onXs ur^y.  A  re- 
markable example  of  the  omission  of  words  on  account  of  homauAtl' 
euton  occurs  in  Dr.  Blayney*s  4to  edition  of  the  English  BiUe, 
printed  in  1769.  In  Rev.  xviii.  22,  the  words  here  placed  in 
brackets,  are  omitted.  "  And  the  voice  of  harpers,  and  musicians, 
and  of  pipers,  and  trumpeters,  shall  be  heard  no  more  [at  all  in  thee ; 
and  no  craftsman  of  whatever  craft  he  be,  shall  be  found  any  more] 
in  thee  ;  and  the  soimd,"  &c.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  thb  edition 
was  prepared  with  very  great  care,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  general 
correctness.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  less  surprised  at  similar 
mistakes  occurring  in  MSS.  perhaps  written  in  haste,  and  firom  ex- 
emplars not  very  easily  deciphered. 

3.  Substitution, — Copying  from  an  exemplar  placed  before  the 
transcriber,  is  in  general  found  to  bo  an  irksome  task :  the  eye  and 
the  hand  soon  became  fatigued,  and  the  mind  more  or  less  inatten- 
tive to  the  work.  Hence  the  copyist  does  not  always  look  at  each 
single  word  before  writing  it  down  ;  but  contents  himself  with  taking 
in  at  a  glance  a  whole  phrase  consisting  of  several  words,  or  an  en- 
tire sentence.  In  writing  down  the  passage  thus  committed  to. 
memory,  he  may  very  easily  exchange  a  letter,  a  syllable,  or  an 
entire  word,  for  another  which  resembles  it  in  appearance,  especially 
if  the  term  thus  substituted  corresponds  in  sense  and  gnunmar  with 
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well  with  the  remainder  of  the  sentence.  There  is  no  mistake 
into  which  the  reporters  of  proceedings  in  public  meetings  or 
deliberative^assemblies  more  frequently  fall. 

II.  Misconception  of  itiR  Text  as  given  in  the  exemplar  may 
produce  errata.  These  we  may  call  deliberate  mistakes :  of  which 
there  are  several  different  kinds. 

1.  In  transcribing  from  an  ancient  MS.  in  which  all  the  words 
were  written  carUinud  serie,  the  copyist  might  easily  mistake  the 
proper  division  of  the  words ;  and  by  taking  a  letter  or  syllable 
from  one  word,  and  adding  it  to  that  which  precedes  or  follows,  he 
would  give  rise  to  a  various  reading.  Thus  in  Psalm  xlviii.  15, 
(verse  14  in  the  English  Translation,)  we  read  words  which  signify 
"  He  [that  is,  God,]  will  guide  us  unto  death,''  But  several  of  the 
ancient  yersions  render  the  passage,  "  Ee  will  guide  us  for  ever.*' 
It  is  evident  that  instead  of  nin-Hs^  unto  death,  they  found  in  their 
copies  n^nSy,  which  they  have  translated/or  ever:  and  this  reading 
actually  appears  in  several  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  in  a  great 
many  of  the  earlier  printed  editions.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  the  genuine  reading,  for  the  other  contradicts  the  object  of  the 
psalmist:  which  is  to  express  a  pious  and  trustful  spirit  of  obe- 
dience. The  whole  difference  is  caused  by  dividing  one  word  into 
two.  Thus  also,  in  Acts  xxiii.  5,  instead  of  a^ovra  roD  Xoou  aoZ  oux 
i^Ts  xaxui,  *'  thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people,"  a 
MS.  formerly  the  property  of  M.  de  Missy,  reads  a^tma  roD  XooD  wD 
ou  %%^^  xaxSj^,  "  thou  shalt  not  shave  badly  the  ruler,"  &c.  to  the  total 
perversion  of  the  sense.  So  in  1  Cor.  vi.  20,  which  is  sometimes  read 
io^oMiTi  di}  &^  rt  rhv  &f6v,  ** therefore  glorify  God,"  some  MSS. 
with  Chrysostom  and  the  Latin  translator  divided  the  words  differ- 
ently :  d^dcart  di)  a^rs  rhv  &f6v:  '*  therefore  glorify  [and]  lift  up 
God ;"  and  there  are  many  similar  instances.  Indeed  the  division 
of  words  and  sentences  is  now  very  properly  considered  as  a  question 
of  interpretation  rather  than  of  rcMuling :  and  of  course  not  to  be 
determined  by  authorities,  but  by  the  tenour  of  the  context. 

2.  Abbreviation  was  a  frequent  source  of  misconception.  In  the 
Hebrew  Bible  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  from  a  very  ancient 
period,  the  names  of  numbers  were  sometimes  at  least  expressed  by 
numeral  letters ;  and  as  these  were  necessarily  liable  to  mistakes  in 
copying,  arithmetical  errors  might  occasionaUy  be  introduced  into 
the  text ;  the  abbreviations,  however,  which  are  now  spoken  of  are 
of  a  different  kind,  being  contractions  employed  to  save  time  and 
space  in  writing  some  words  of  very  frequent  occurrence.     Such 
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contxactioDS  are  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
Thus  the  Codex,  numbered  76  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  is  stated  to  have 
many  abbreviations,  several  of  which  he  particularises :  and  mmud 
of  them  are  such  as  might  readily  mislead  a  transcriber.  In  many 
Jewish  writings  tlie  sacred  name  of  the  Deity,  nMrt>  is  denoted  hj  a 
mark  ^^,  which  seems  to  have  been  anciently  employed  in  the  cofioB 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original,  and  occasionally  to  have  been  mis- 
taken for  the  suffix  of  the  first  personal  singular :  this  was  probably 
the  origin  of  the  mistranslation  of  Jonah  i.  9,  in  the  Septuagint :  in 
which  it  is  rendered  dovXos  xuf/ou,  "  a  servant  of  the  Lord,"  instead 
of  *E/3gouo;,  **a  Hebrew.''  The  translator  apparently  read  '^  n^y  for 
^^B  ;  a  reading  which  is  actually  found  in  Cod.  173,  Kennicott 
Contractions,  however,  occur  much  more  frequently  in  the  MSS.  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  the  oldest  documents  of  tlie  Greek  Scriptures, 
we  find  eC  foM9€OC,  SY  for  e€OY.  SW  for  e€U),  ON 
for  eCON^  KC  for  KYPIOC,  KY  for  KYPIOY.KUT  for 
KYPI WJCN  for  KYPION,  ICforlHCOYC,  IN  for  IHCOYN, 
and  so  XN  for  XPICTON,  HNA  for  nN€YMA.  and  some- 
times  CHP  ^^  CWTHP.  Contractions  are  also  found  in  the 
case  of  several  other  words,  especially  proper  names.  A  scribe 
misinterpreting  one  of  these  contractions,  and  writing  the  word  at 
fuU  length,  according  to  bis  erroneous  idea,  would  give  rise  to  a 
various  reading.  Thus,  in  Rom,  xii.  11,  some  MSS.  and  the 
editions  of  Erasmus,  Stephens,  and  Griesbach,  instead  of  rfj  xv^ttfi 
6ovy,svovrsg,  **  semng  the  Lord,''  read  r^  xa/^^*;  douXsuovngy  ^*  serving 
the  time:''  the  error,  on  which  side  soever  it  hes,  probably  arose 
from  a  misinterpretation  of  the  contraction  KU). 

3.  But  the  commonest  of  all  errors  of  this  class,  arises  from 
mistaking  a  marginal  note  for  a  part  of  the  text,  and,  consequently, 
introducing  it  into  the  transcript.  Words  accidentally  left  out  in 
copying  were  frequently  inserted  in  the  margin,  on  the  error  being 
detected  :  and  this  was  also  a  convenient  place  on  which  the  owner 
of  a  book  might  write  any  parallel  passage,  gloss,  or  scholium^ 
which  seemed  to  illustrate  the  text  opposite  which  it  was  placed. 
A  copyist  using  an  exemplar  furnished  with  marginal  notes  of  both 
these  kinds,  and  observing  in  the  margin  several  words  which  he 
knew  to  be  necessary  to  textual  accuracy,  might  suppose  that 
everything  which  he  found  there,  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  body 
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toment.  Thus  in  1  Cor.  xii.  7,  fxaorcjj  ds  didwai  vi  ^vi^ojaig  rov 
rrvtvfjMTog  ^^hi  rh  aufjb^s^v,  **  and  to  each  is  given  the  fnanifestation  of 
the  spirit  to  profit  toithaV*  Here  one  MS.  (70  Griesbach,  Epp. 
PaulL)  after  n  (pa¥i^u6ts,  *'  the  manifestation,''  inserts  rce  enfLiTbi, 
**ihe  miracles,'*  Beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  these  words  were 
originally  a  marginal  gloss  explanatory  of  the  phrase,  v  (pavi^ueig 
rov  ovfu/CMxrog.  So  also,  1  Cor.  xii.  31,  trt  xctff  v^i^^oXviv  666v  bfiN 
^TLvufu,  "  /  show  unto  you  a  more  excellent  way,*'  where  one  MS. 
(114  Scholz,  Epp.  Paull)  reads  o^hv  aurri^iag,  "way  of  salvation" 
which  is  another  scholium  crept  in  from  the  margin. 

4.  To  the  same  class  of  mistakes  we  may  attribute  the  intro- 
duction of  some  words  which  appear  to  have  crept  into  the  text 
of  the  New  Testament  from  Evangelistaria  and  Lectionaria:  that 
is  MSS.  which  contain  the  Church  Lessons  taken  from  the  Gospels, 
or  from  the  Acts  and  Epistles.     In  such  MSS.  it  was  common  to 
write  a  word  or  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson,  where  it 
was  required  to  prevent  abruptness ;  for  example,  in  the  Gospels, 
0  *lfi6ovi  tXiyt,  "Jesus  said,"  or  iJ^sv  6  xv^io;,  *•  the  Lord  said,"  &o. ; 
and  in  the  Epistles,  adsXfo/,   "Brethren,"     But  as  the  Church 
Lessons  were  sometimes  read  not  from  Lectionaria,  but  from  the 
ordinary  copies,  these  introductory  words  were  sometimes  inserted 
in  the  margin  opposite  the  place  where  the  lesson  commenced,  to 
assist  the  reader :  and  in  a  transcript  from  such  a  codex,  these 
supplements  might  be  taken  into  the  text     Thus  it  appears  that 
one  of  the  lessons  of  the  Greek  Church  began  at  Luke  vii.  31, 
which  occurs  ip  the  middle  of  one  of  our  Lord's  discourses :  here 
all  the  common  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  have  the  words, 
f^  ^  6  xufiiOQ,   "and  the  Lord  said,"  in  the  text:   and  Scholz 
informs  us  that  they  are  also  found  in  some  MSS.  ;  but  they  are 
absent  from  all  the  ancient  and  valuable  ones.     The  Evangelistaria 
aU  commence  the  passage  with  tJmv  6  x6^/o;,  and  tiiese  words  are 
found  in  the  margin  of  several  other  copies.     We  are  thus  enabled 
to  trace  the  history  of  this  interpolation  :  it  was  originally  prefixed 
to  the  lesson  in  the  Evangelistaria,  to  prevent  an  abrupt  commence- 
ment: it  was  next  written  on  the  margin  of  some  codices  which 
might  occasionally  be  used  in  reading  the  lessons  in  churches; — 
thence  it  crept  into  the  text  of  a  very  few  modem  MSS.  and  of 
nearly  all  printed  editions — the  particle  di,  "  and,"  being  subjoined 
to  J<rfy,  to  make  the  verse  cohere  with  what  precedbs.     In  the  same 
manner  the  word  d.ayjv,  "Amen,"  has  sometimes  been  introduced 
from  tlie  close  of  the  lessons,  where  it  was  usually  subjoined  iu  the 
Lectionaria  and  Evangelistaria, 
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5,  Errors  must  sometimes  have  arisen  from  imperfectiooB  in  the 
transcriber's  exemplar.  K  he  wrote  from  a  copy  that  was  torn, 
blotted,  faded,  or  otherwise  illegible,  and  had  no  other  MS.  at  hand, 
he  would  be  obliged  either  to  omit  some  words  altogether,  or  to 
insert  them  from  memory  or  conjecture.  In  either  case  he  would, 
almost  of  necessity,  occasion  yarious  readings.  Erasmus  infomu 
us,  that  in  printing  his  first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  he  had 
only  one  MS.  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  it  was  mutilated  ;  so  that  he 
was  obhged  to  translate  seyeral  verses  into  Greek  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate  ;  hence  many  errors  in  his  text  of  that  book.  What  hap- 
pened to  Erasmus  might  easily  happen  to  a  copyist  in  the  retirement 
of  a  monastery,  and  probably  did  occur  yery  frequently* 


III.  A  third  class  of  errors  consists  of  those  which  transcribers 
produced  by  departing  from  the  text  of  their  exemplar  in  order  to 
correct  what  they  regarded  as  mistakes.  Copyists,  especiallj  those 
who  transcribed  Greek  authors,  formed  a  kind  of  connecting  link 
between  scholars  and  mechanics.  They  generally  had  a  certain 
degree  of  learning  and  tasto ;  but  seldom  enough  of  either  to  render 
them  safe  guides  in  criticism.  They  were  frequently  good  judges 
of  style  and  grammar ;  and  when  they  met  with  a  phrase  which 
deviated  from  classical  correctness,  they  sometimes  altered  it  a  little, 
to  bring  it  into  tliat  more  elegant  form  in  which  they  probably  ima- 
gined  it  had  been  originally  written  ;  thus  a  foreign  word  or  idiom 
was  exchanged  for  another  of  purer  Hebrew  or  Greek:  a  harsh, 
uncouth,  or  ungrammatical  phrase,  was  made  to  give  place  to  one 
which  appeared  more  classical.  So,  also,  when  two  parallel  pas- 
sages seemed  to  contradict  each  other  in  any  of  their  circumstances, 
one  of  them  was  altered  so  as  to  remove  the  opposition.  In  some 
cases  an  obscure  reading  might  be  expelled  to  make  room  for  one 
more  clear  and  exphcit;  and  anything  that  appeared  contrary  to 
their  notions  of  piety  would,  in  hke  manner,  be  amended,  so  as  to 
avoid  offence  to  pious  ears.  In  all  those  cases,  the  copyist  know- 
ingly deviated  from  the  exemplar  before  him  ;  but  he  did  so  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  its  readings,  and  doubtless  he  would  persuade 
himself  that  his  emendations  brought  the  text  back  to  the  state  in 
which  it  had  been  left  by  the  original  author.  His  alterations  were 
of  the  nature  of  conjectural  criticisms ;  frequently  mistaken,  but 
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to  a  class  of  instances  which  occor  several  times  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  There  are  in  the  Pentateuch  several  places  in  which  the 
masculine  pronoun  i(\T\  is  used  instead  of  the  feminine  M^Ht  although 
the  antecedent  is  a  noun  feminine ;  and  this  construction  occurs 
so  frequentlj,  that  there  is  every  reason  for  behoving  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  original  author  of  the  books.  The  construction  is 
anomalous,  at  least  according  to  the  modem  usage  of  the  language, 
but  probably  was  not  so  regarded  in  the  time  these  documents  were 
written.  The  scribes,  however,  were  not  aware  of  this ;  and  conse- 
quently some  of  them  have  attempted,  in  various  ways,  to  improve 
the  grammatical  construction  of  such  passages.  Thus,  in  Gen. 
xxiv.  44,  riB^KH  Kirit  ^«*  ^  &^  ^^  wTt/e,  &c.  the  pronoun  which 
expresses  her  is  in  the  masculine  form.  Here  all  the  Samaritan 
MSS.  and  one  Jewish,  instead  of  tOH  I'oad  M^ri;  a  manifest  attempt 
to  avoid  a  grammatical  error.  But  perhaps  there  is  no  verse  which 
afifords  a  more  striking  instance  of  this  anomaly  and  of  the  efforts 
of  the  scribes  to  remove  it,  than  Gen.  xx.  5,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

**Did  not  he  say  to  me,  she  is  my  sister;  and  she,  did  not  she  also  say, 
he  is  my  brother?"  Here  the  pronoun  tJ^n  occurs  once,  and  it  is  cor- 
rectly used  ;  but  (tin  occurs  four  times,  the  first  and  fourth  tunes 
correctly,  the  second  and  third  times  incorrectly,  according  to  the 
modem  Hebrew  usage.  To  avoid  this  irregularity,  two  MSS.  omit 
the  second  tOH*  and  several,  instead  of  it,  exhibit  MTI ;  while  the 
third  MITl  is  wanting  in  all  the  Samaritan  and  in  four  Jewish  MSS. 
and  in  a  great  many  others  is  changed,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
into  MVl*^  In  the  above  passages,  there  could  be  no  possible 
motive  for  changing  the  text  except  the  wish  to  avoid  a  gramma- 
tical irregularity. 

IV.  The  foregoing  causes  have  operated  in  producing  textual 
variations  in  every  work  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity, 
unless  in  cases  where  only  one  MS.  has  survived  the  ravages  of 
time ;  but  we  must  now  advert  to  a  source  of  error  which  has 
almost  exclusively  affected  the  sacred  scriptures ;  namely,  a  desire 
to  fftvour  the  sect  or  party  in  religion  to  which  the  transcribers 
might  be  attached,  by  promoting  the  reception  of  its  peculiar  doc- 
trines, and  weakening  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  antagonist 
tenets.     There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  particular  copies  of  the  New 

*  Sec  Rennicott'8  Hebrew  Bible,  in  loco,  for  the  aathorities : — he  farours 
the  Samaritan  reading. 
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Testament  have  beea  tampered  m\hf  in  particular  passages,  bj  i 
wUo  wiihed  to  evade  tbe  force  of  an  oppouont's  argumetit,  or  to 
gain  a  now  one  in  support  of  their  own  opinions.  We  ought  not; 
in  all  cases  of  this  kind  that  may  come  before  us,  to  imptite  the 
conduct  of  the  copyist  to  the  rilest  motives,  nor  can  we  bo  sure 
that  changes  thus  mtroduced  were,  in  every  in  stance ,  purely  wilful 
corruptions :  for  prejudices  of  ton  bUnd  the  judgment ;  and  probably 
an  over-KCalous  acribe^  in  conforming  the  text  of  tlie  Apo&des  to  hk 
own  standard  of  opinion,  might  be  firmly  persuaded  that  he  waa 
only  restoring  it  to  that  purity  of  doctrine  which  accident  or  design 
had  for  a  time  thrown  into  the  sliade.  To  men  of  such  a  eUunp, 
no  reasoning  will  appear  more  somid  than  that  which  says — "  such 
a  form  of  doctrine  is  true  and  divine,  and  tlierefore  agreeably  to 
it  the  Apostles  must  have  uniformly  expressed  tliemselves  ; — such 
ftnotUor  is  false  and  heretical,  and  certainly  the  sacred  writers  would 
never  have  written  so  as  even  apparently  to  lend  it  countenance," 
We  may  advert  to  an  example  afforded  by  a  writer  who  was  a 
learned  and  virtuous  man — Samuel  Crelhus,  graodsoit  to  tbe  cele* 
brated  Joannes  GreUius,  whose  works  are  contained  in  tlie  BiMio* 
them  Fratrum  PoJonarum.  This  Samuel  Crelhus  published  in 
1727,  under  the  name  of  Artemonius,  a  book  on  the  proem  of 
John's  Gospel,  in  which  he  atrenuously  contends  that  the  true 
reading  of  the  last  clause  in  the  first  verso,  is  not  xai  hh  n^  o  ^^o^, 
*'and  the  word  icas  6W,''  b^t  xai  hdZ  nv  i  >JyHf  **  and  th^  word 
wm  Ood*g;*'  and  although  be  admits  that  all  MSS*  vet^ions,  cita- 
tious,  and  editioiig  wliich  were  known  of  iu  the  world  were  against 
him,  yet  lie  seems  to  liimself  to  have  proved  his  point  so  con- 
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doubt  that  it  was  so  omitted  because  of  the  use  which  had  been 
made  of  it  during  the  Arian  controversy,  and  because  of  the  support 
which  it  appeared  to  give  to  the  main  dogma  of  the  heterodox 
party?  It  is  perhaps  principally  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
Evangelistaria  of  the  Greek  Church,  I  believe  without  exception, 
omit^  the  two  verses,  Luke  zxii.  43,  44,  which  speak  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  angel  to  the  Saviour  to  strengthen  him  in  Geth- 
semane ;  and  that  some  other  MSS.  including  the  Alexandrian 
and  the  Vatican,  do  the  same,  while  a  few  mark  them  with  aste- 
risks or  obeli,  to  denote  that  they  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
These  verses  were  omitted  in  some  copies  so  long  ago  as  the  time 
of  Epiphanius,  who  candidly  relates  both  the  &ct  and  its  motive: 
xsrrat,  i¥  rf  xardL  Aouxav  ivayyi}J(fj,  sv  roTg  adio^&uirotg  dvr/y^a^o/; ' . . , 

6^&6do^oi  ds  dfs/Xovro  rh  ^rhv  ^o^ridivrtg xai  yivSfitvog  iv  ayuvicff, 

i,e,  the  words  "  and  being  in  agony,  are  also  found  in  the  uncas- 

tigated  copies  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke but  the  orthodox 

being  afraid have  expunged  the  passage,*'  &c.  where  the  context 

shows  that  he  refers  to  this  place|.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
heterodox  scribes  would  have  been  just  as  much  disposed  to  jBavour 
their  own  opinions  in  the  same  manner;  but  as  all  our  existing 
MSS.  and  versions  have  come  to  us  through  the  hands  of  the 
orthodox,  it  is  probable  that  heterodox  corruptions  of  the  text  are, 
to  say  the  least,  extremely  rare.  The  Jews,  who  have  been  our 
copyists  in  the  Old  Testament,  have,  in  one  or  two  instances,  shown 
a  preference  for  such  readings  as  appear  un&vourable  to  the  doc- 
trines of  their  Christian  opponents. 

•  That  is  to  say,  in  their  proper  place  in  the  Gon)el  of  Luke  :  the  same 
Evangelistaria  insert  them  in  a  lesson  taken  out  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew,  to  which  they  certainly  do  not  belong.  This  circmnstance  leads 
me  to  speak  with  much  hesitation  as  to  the  motives  of  those  who  compiled 
the  Evangelistaria. 

t  Epiph  in  Ancorato,  sec.  81. 

I  Sach  is  the  impartial  judgment  of  Dr.  Mill ;  see  ProUg,  tn  Nov,  TesUk- 
mtnt,  797,  798.  On  these  words  Mr.  Bloomfield  observes,—"  The  causes  for 
their  omission  are  obvious.  They  were  thrown  out  as  being  too  favourable 
to  the  Arians." — Becensio  Synopt.  Annot,  Sae,    vol.  il  617. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


INTERNAL    EVIDENCE. 


The  principal  causes  which  liave  given  rise  to  varioos  readings  have 
been  enumerated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  observations  made 
upon  that  subject  will  lend  us  aid  in  estimating  the  comparative 
probability  of  the  genuineness  of  various  readings,  from  internal 
evidence.  In  this  inquiry  we  proceed  upon  a  general  principle, 
which  is  both  obvious  and  just: — viz.  that  when  there  are  yarions 
modes  of  exhibiting  the  same  passage,  all  those  readings  which  oan 
be  accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  known  causes  of  error  are  to  be 
suspected;  and,  iT there  bo  any  one  which  cannot  be  so  accomited 
for,  there  is  primd  facie,  a  probability  in  its  favour.  It  is  not  meant 
that  a  reading  is  to  be  regarded,  in  all  cases,  as  genuine,  on  tbe 
ground  of  internal  probability  alone,  in  opposition  to  any  mass  of 
authority,  however  weighty ;  but  merely  that,  in  such  instances  as 
those  now  alluded  to,  there  is  often  such  an  inherent  likelihood  in 
favour  of  a  reading,  as  adds  greatly  to  the  force  of  those  authorities 
by  which  it  is  supported ;  and,  in  some  particular  cases,  this  internal 
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modes  which  preyailed  at  all  periods,  since  the  composition  of 
the  books,  the  text  of  which  we  are  investigating.  There  are  indeed 
many  textual  yariations  which  can  only  be  explained  bj  reference  to 
the  most  ancient  kind  of  writing.* 

2.  A  reading  is  to  be  suspected  which  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
the  mistake  of  a  letter,  syllable,  or  word,  for  one  of  similar  soimd. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  existing  MSS.  were  either 
written  from  dictation,  or  copied  from  others  which  were  written  in 
that  manner:  hence  similarity  of  sound  between  different  words 
might  be  a  frequent  cause  of  error.  This  rule,  however,  like  the 
former,  is  ambiguous  in  itself;  and  it  farther  resembles  its  prede- 
cessor in  requiring  an  acquaintance  with  the  usages  of  times  long 
since  passed  away.  Of  the  primitive  mode  of  pronouncing  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  is 
composed,  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  know  anything,  and  of  the 
Greek  very  little.  It  is  probable  that  the  Greek  pronunciation  varied 
considerably  at  different  periods,  perhaps  in  different  countries  at 
the  same  period ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  never  bore  any  resemblance 
to  the  mode  which  now  prevails  in  England  and  Ireland.  The 
whole  subject  is  one  of  difficulty,  and  can  be  best  studied  by  com- 
paring together  those  errata  of  different  MSS.  which  seem  to  have 
arisen  from  this  cause,  t 

3.  A  various  reading  is  to  be  suspected,  which  apparently  owes 
its  origin  to  the  omission  of  some  syllable,  word,  phrase,  or  sentence, 
in  consequence  of  a  6fAotoTiXsvr6v, 

This  cause  is  the  most  frequent  occasion  of  omissions:  indeed  it 
requires  care  to  avoid  mistakes  of  this  kind,  even  in  copying  our 
own  composition,  especially  if  it  be  of  consideraUe  lengUi.  The 
student  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining  the  notes  to  any 
critical  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  any  other  ancient  work, 
will  discover  innumerable  examples  of  this  species  of  mistake :  it  is 

*  Some  observations  on  the  most  ancient  forms  of  writine  the  languages  of 
Scripture  will  be  introdaced  hereafter,  in  the  sketches  of  uc  History  of  the 
Text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 

t  The  English  pronmiciaUon  of  Greek  beins  completely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, two  others  remain  to  be  considered,  the  .Srcurman  and  the  Keuefdiman, 
The  former,  which  is  followed  in  Scotland,  France,  and  parts  of  Germany, 
agrees  very  well  with  some  classical  allusions ;  but  the  Hettcfdinianf  whicn 
was  the  mode  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  who  tauffht  their  native  language  in  the 
West  at  the  perioa  of  the  revival  of  letters,  and  which  still  proTaib  in  modem 
Greece,  seems  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  The  Uaeism,  or  confusion  of  the 
sounds  of  n,  /,  u,  imd  c ;  and  of  e,  a/,  and  oi^  which  is  a  peculiarity  of 
Reuchlin*8  system,  has  given  rise  to  mistakes  in  some  of  the  oldest  Greek 
M»S.  extant 
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probably  the  most  frequeot  cause  of  errors  of  omission,  and  affoids 
the  most  obvious  and  decisive  evidence  of  the  fact. 

4.  A  passage  is  suspicious  which  is  omitted  by  some  good  autiio- 
rities,  and  which  has  the  appearanC/O  of  liaving  been  introduced  into 
those  copies  in  which  it  is  found,  from  a  parallel  place  or  from  a 
marginal  note. 

Additions  of  this  kind  are,  in  general,  easily  detected,  and,  of 
course,  deserve  but  httlo  weight.  Such  a  reading  becomes  stiD 
more  suspicious  if  it  be  found  actually  written  as  a  gloss  or  scholimn 
on  the  margin  of  some  MSS. ;  especially  if  those  in  which  it  is  so 
written  be  more  ancient  than  those  which  contain  it  in  the  text;  in 
this  case,  we  may  have  the  means  of  tracing  the  history  of  the 
introduction  of  a  ^ss,  in  chronological  order. 

5.  A  less  elegant  phrase  is  more  likely  to  be  genuine  than  another 
reading  of  the  same  passage  in  which  there  is  nothing  that  migiit 
o£fend  the  eye  or  the  ear. 

This  rule  is  founded  on  the  fondness  of  the  transcribers  for  sach 
readings  as  conformed  to  their  own  standard  of  taste.  They  were, 
in  almost  all  instances,  studious  of  grammatical  correctness,  as  wdl 
as  of  force  and  purity  of  language ;  and  when  they  met  with  anything 
that  violated  their  canons  of  elegance,  they  were  apt  to  change  it  for 
another  phrase  taken  from  a  parallel  passage,  from  the  margin,  from 
the  comment  of  some  standard  writer,  or  from  their  own  invention, 
in  which  the  impropriety  was  avoided  or  removed.  Hence  the  harsfa, 
obscure,  ambiguous,  elliptical,  ungrammatical,  unusual,  fiweign,  or 
unemi^iatical  reading,  is  preferable  to  one  in  which  no  harshness  or 
difficulty  occurs ;  because,  had  the  latter  been  found  in  the  original. 
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introduced  ftxnn  a  desire  to  avoid  somethiDg  that  would  have  sounded 
oflfonsive  in  pious  ears. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  men  who  deroted  themsdres  to 
the  laborious  task  of  preparing  copies  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were 
derout,  according  to  their  own  idea  of  devotion ;  many  of  them  were 
Jewish  Rabbis  or  Christian  monks ;  some  of  the  latter  were  anacho- 
rets  or  hermits ;  almost  all  of  them  were  addicted  to  asceticism.  Such 
men  might  very  naturallj  introduce,  on  slight  authority,  a  reading 
which  accorded  well  with  their  own  devotional  feelings  and  habits ; 
but  it  la  not  probable  that  they  would  have  rejected  such  a  reading 
on  insufficient  grounds.  It  is  this  consideration  which  lends  the 
strongest  support  to  the  passage  respecting  the  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery,  John  viii.  1 — 11.  Copyists  who  regarded  chastity  as  the 
first  of  human  virtues,  and  voluntary  celibacy  as  highly  meritorious, 
might  readily  omit  what  they  would  consider  calculated  to  lead  men 
to  regard  adultery  as  a  venial  offence.  This  circumstance  throws  a 
shade  of  susjncion  upon  those  authorities  which  omit  the  narrative: 
but,  if  the  story  were  of  a  different  nature,  it  would  probably  have 
been  condemned  as  spurious,  on  the  mere  comparison  of  authorities.* 

7.  Readings  which  favour  the  opinions  of  the  transcriber,  or  of 
the  sect  to  which  he  belonged,  or  which  seem  calculated  to  advance 
the  honour  of  his  party  and  to  confound  its  adversaries,  are 
suspicious. 

Copyists  would  not  readily  depart  from  their  exemplar  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  what  was  hostile  to  their  own  views  of  truth, 
or  to  the  credit  or  interest  of  their  order  or  their  sect;  but  they 
might,  and  probably  would,  have  been  easily  persuaded  to  look  with 
partiality  on  such  readings  as  promised  to  favour  objects  so  dear  to 
their  hearts.  Hence,  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
have  come  down  to  us  through  the  hands  of  Jewish  copyists,  readings 
which  seem  to  countenance  Jewish  predilections,  or  which  might 
appear  unfavourable  to  Christianity,  are  to  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion ;  and,  in  those  of  the  New  Testament,  whicb  have  descended 
through  an  orthodox  channel,  readings  which  seem  made,  as  it  were, 
on  purpose  to  put  down  heresy,  are  to  be  suspected.  Of  course,  in 
the  application  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  rules  for  internal  evidence, 
it  is  assumed  that  there  is  conflicting  testimony,  and  that  some 
respectable  authorities  are  to  be  found  on  each  side. 

It  may  bo  useful  to  illustrate  this  rule  at  somewhat  greater 

*  The  authoritios  for  the  omission  and  insertion  of  this  passage  will  be 
stated  in  the  Third  Book  of  this  work. 
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length  than  has  been  necessary  in  tlio  case  of  those  which  precede, 
and  the  simplest  mode  of  doing  so  will  be  bj  a  few  examples.  Thus, 
in  Judges  xviii.  30,  the  Jews  have,  from  a  very  early  period^  altered, 
in  most  of  their  copies,  the  word  HB^*  Mosei,  into  nt^J&b 
MatMSseh,  which,  Iiowcvor,  is  usually  found  written  with  the  3 
suspended  (nw^n),  or  cnbrged  (nwJn).  We  are  at  no  diflS- 
culty  to  divine  the  motive  of  this  alteration ;  it  was  considered  as 
discreditable  to  the  Hebrew  nation  and  to  their  religion  to  have  it 
recorded  tliat  the  grandson  of  their  great  lawgiver  exorcised,  together 
witli  his  sons,  the  priesthood  of  an  idol  in  the  city  of  Dan ;  and, 
therefore,  the  name  of  Moses  was  changed  into  that  of  Manasseh,  to 
avoid  the  scandal.  This  corruption  is  very  ancient,  for  MavdlMii  li 
found  in  the  most  ancient  copies  of  the  Septuagint;  but  it  is  eaailj 
detected  by  the  diversity  which  prevails  in  writing  the  word ;  by  the 
confession  of  the  Talmudists,  who  affirm  that  tlie  name  was  that  of 
Moses,  but  that  it  was  written  with  the  3*  on  account  of  the  dis- 
graceful conduct  of  his  descendant;  and  from  the  marginal  note 
found  in  almost  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.  which  directs  that  the  i 
shall  not  be  inserted  in  the  text,  but  suspended  over  it.  Had  the 
Jewish  copyists  found  HES^^S)  simply,  they  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  retain  it  without  adding  any  extraordinary  marks  to  excite  sos- 
piciou.  This  error  appears  in  tho  English  version,  but  not  in  the 
Vulgate  nor  in  any  of  tho  translations  derived  from  it. 

It  was,  at  one  time,  a  very  common  opinion,  that  the  Jews  had 
wilfully  corrupted  the  text  of  their  sacred  books  in  many  places,  m 
order  to  deprive  Christians  of  the  advantage  which  they  might  derive 
from  the  arguments  drawn   from  ancient  prophecy;  bat  recent 
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reading  of  the  last  clause  of  this  verse  is  l^y^)  H^  1*13  »  which 
is  rendered  in  our  English  version,  **they  pierced  (i.e.  tore  or 
wounded,)  my  hands  andmyfeet;''  this  reading  is  found  in  some  MSS. 
as  above  given,  and  in  several  others  with  a  slight  change  in  the 
first  word,  which  is  written  ITtO,  bj  the  insertion  of  one  of  the 
matres  lectionis.  The  vast  majoritj,  however,  of  the  Jewish  MSS. 
and  editions  read,  instead  of  1^3  or  1*1^3  "  they  pierced,'*  ^*lt{3  or 
nnK3  **<u  a  lion,'*  which  makes  nonsense  of  tilie  clause,  and  even 
contradicts  the  Masorah,  the  rule  by  which  thej  profess  to  be  guided ; 
for  that  document  directs,  that  in  this  place  1^3  sl^  ^  inserted 
in  the  text;  ^^3  ^  ^®  margin.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  that  party  zeal  may  have  influenced  these  copyists.  They 
must  have  known  that  the  Christians — whether  correctly  or  not  is 
nothing  to  the  present  question — regarded  this  clause  as  propheti- 
cally descriptive  of  the  suffering  Messiah ;  and,  no  doubt,  tiliey  were 
prone  to  adopt  any  various  reading  by  which  the  force  of  their 
opponents'  argument  could  be  effectually  turned  aside.  In  this 
instance,  therefore,  we  prefer  the  reading  y^^  or  nK3»  "they 
pierced,'*  because  it  is  supported  by  some  respectable  authorities, 
and  because  it  is  least  favourable  to  the  party  to  which  the  trans- 
cribers of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  belonged. 

Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  some  readings 
which  are  found  in  particular  copies  of  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. Thus,  in  John  viii.  44,  where  the  true  reading  undoubtedly 
is,  yfiiTf  ix  rou  Tar^hg  roij  hiafi6>Mt  iari,  **  ye  are  of  your  [lit.  the] 
father,  the  devil:"  a  few  MSS.  read,  vfjuiT;  U  roD  hiafiSkt^x)  icri,  ye  are 
of  the  devil;"  leaving  out  roD  Tar^hg,  **  the  father,"  a  mistake  which 
may  have  arisen  from  the  o/M/onXf ur^v,  occasioned  by  the  repetition 
of  the  article  rou,  but  which,  more  probably,  was  owing  to  the  desire 
of  the  copyists  to  deprive  certain  Gnostics  of  the  argument  which 
they  might  build  upon  this  text  in  support  of  their  fundamental 
position,  that  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  of 
the  human  race,  was  an  Evil  Being.  Had  the  external  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  reading  been  much  more  weighty  than  it  is,  we  should 
have  rejected  it  without  scruple,  because  it  apparently  owes  its  origin 
to  the  sectarian  zeal  of  the  copyists. 

For  another  example  we  may  refer  to  Matt.  i.  25 ;  tug  o^  ertxt  rhv 
vihv  avrrif  rhv  Tgoworoxov  "  until  she  brought  forth  her  first-horn  son;'* 
but  here  four  MSS.  with  two  ancient  versions  and  a  few  copies  of  the 
old  Latin  version,  read  simply  rhv  v'thv  aui^f,  **her  son,'*  leaving  out 
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rhv  ir^T6roMv,  *^thefirgt-bom,'*  Theso  words  were,  donbtless,  omitted 
because  they  seemed  to  call  in  question  the  perpetual  yirginitj  of 
the  mother  of  Christ,  which  it  was  considered  both  heresy  and 
blasphemy  to  impugn.  We  therefore  prefer  the  oommon  reading ; 
and  we  should  have  preferred  it  though  not  merdy  lour  but  fivty 
MSS.  had  opposed  it;  because  we  can  account  for  their  <^po8itk» 
from  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  transcribers. 

We  may  here  refer  to  John  iii.  6,  which  ends  with  the  words, 
*'  that  fchich  is  bom  of  the  spirit  is  spirit:**  to  this  some  Latin  MSS. 
and  Fathers  add,  *'  quia  JDeus  Spiritus  est:**  and  three  Latin  MSS. 
still  further  improve  the  cogency  of  the  passage  by  reading :  «  quia 
Deus  Spiritus  est,  et  de  (vel  ex)  Deo  natus  est:*'  i.e.  "  because  the 
Spirit  is  God  and  is  bom  of  God.**  Who  can  doubt  that  these 
readings  are  interpolations,  probably  originating  in  a  marginal  scho- 
lium, but  which  found  a  ready  reception  with  the  copyists  of  these 
documents,  from  their  appearing  well  calculated  to  refute  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Arians  and  Macedonians,  respecting  the  Spirit  of  God? 
Readings  which  can  be  traced  to  such  feelings  are  of  no  authority 
whatever. 

This  rule  has  been  applied  by  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  otho* 
critics,  to  a  number  of  passages  in  which  the  Received  Text  as 
commonly  printed  is  favourable  to  the  orthodox  doctrine:  but  in 
which  several  of  the  most  valuable  authorities  exhibit  a  reading 
that  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  controversy :  such  as  Acts  xx.  28 ; 
1  Cor.  X.  9;  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  1  John  v.  7;  Jude,  vor.  4;  Rev.  i.  8; 
Rev.  i.  11,  &c. ;  but  as  these  texts  will  receive  a  separate  examina- 
tion hereafter,  it  is  unnecessary  and  would  bo  out  of  place  to  go 
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not  apply  to  places  in  which  cither  the  ofiotonXivrov  or  some  other 
known  cause,  might  occasion  an  omission. 

9»  Cceteris  paribus  a  reading  is  to  be  preferred  which  best  accords 
with  the  usage  of  the  writer  in  whose  works  it  is  found. 

Every  author  has  his  own  peculiarities  of  stjle  and  phrase,  from 
which  he  does  not  frequently  deviate:  we  ought  not  therefore, 
without  strong  evidence,  to  attribute  to  him  a  reading  which  is 
oppoeed  to  his  usual  mode  of  expression.  This  rule  shews  that 
no  one  can  be  a  sound  critic  who  is  not  also  a  good  scholar,  and 
especiaUy  versed  in  the  writings  upon  which  he  proposes  to  exercise 
his  critical  sagacity. 

10.  There  is  a  strong  probability  in  favour  of  any  reading,  which, 
if  assumed  to  have  been  the  original  one,  will  readily  enable  us  to 
account  for  all  the  other  readings  by  the  operation  of  some  of  the 
known  causes  of  error. 

This  rule,  though  occasionally  referred  to  by  preceding  writers, 
has  been  brought  prominently  into  notice  by  Griesbach,  who  has 
very  happily  applied  it  to  the  elucidation  of  several  difficult  pas- 
sages. Its  justice  will  not  be  disputed ;  for  we  are  in  no  case  to 
suppose  more,  or  more  important  changes,  than  are  necessary  to 
account  for  observed  foots. 

Griesbach,  after  enumerating  the  principles  of  internal  evidence, 
very  nearly  to  the  same  effect  with  the  rules  which  are  given  above, 
adds,  that  "  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  again  and  again  that  those 
readings  which,  viewed  in  themselves,  we  judge  to  be  preferable, 
are  not  to  be  actually  adopted  as  the  true  text,  unless  they  are 
reconmiended  by  the  testimony  of  some  ancient  authorities.  Those 
which  are  supported  by  no  adequate  testimony,  but  rely  exclusively 
on  trivial  and  modem  authorities,  are  not  to  be  taken  into  account 
But  the  more  conspicuous  any  reading  is  for  its  internal  marks  of 
excellence,  the  fewer  authorities  are  necessary  to  support  it.  And 
thus  it  may  occasionally  happen,  that  a  reading  may  display  so 
many  and  so  clear  indications  of  authenticity,  as  to  be  sufficiently 
supported  by  two  authorities,  provided  they  belong  to  different 
classee  or  fsjnilies,  or  even  by  one." — Proleg,  in  N,  T,  Sec,  iii. 
p.  59,  n. 

To  decide  upon  trivial  and  modem  authorities,  exclusively,  is 
nearly  the  same  as  to  decide  without  any  authority  whatever,  or 
upon  mere  conjecture ;  and  although  this  is  a  practice  which  is 
fireely  admitted  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  must  occa- 
sionally be  tolerated,  from   necessity,  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
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altliC'Uirh  s-oxne  fjieciou?  arsranients  might  be  adTanced  for  permit- 
ting it  to  tie  cmyloveii  in  the  New, — still  it  seems  safest  and  best 
to  adhere  in  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  text, — always  in  the  Sew 
Testament. — and  m  the  Old.  whenerer  it  is  possible. — to  the  maxim 
laid  down  bv  Grieftbacfa.  and  according  to  which  he  has  coDstmcted 
lii3  valuable  editi«.»n.  —  ••  Xil  niuMur  c  conjectvrd"  The  reasoos 
for  tolerating  Critical  Conjecture  as  a  sout^e  of  emendation  in  i 
few  passages  df  the  Old  Testament,  will  come  before  ns  in  the 
T^uel.  It  must,  howerer.  be  allowed  tliat  it  is  a  dangeroos  remedy 
in  any  hamls  but  the  most  judicious  and  experienced:  and  its  arbi- 
trary use  ought  ceriaLuly  to  he  discouraged. 
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although  some  specious  arguments  might  be  advanced  for  pennit- 
ting  it  to  bo  employed  in  the  New,— still  it  seems  safest  and  best 
to  adhere  in  tlie  criticism  of  the  sacred  text, — always  in  the  New 
Testament, — and  in  the  Old,  whenever  it  is  possible, — ^to  the  maxim 
laid  down  by  Gricsbach,  and  according  to  which  he  has  constructed 
his  valuable  edition, — **  Nil  mutetur  e  conjecturd.**  The  reasons 
for  tolerating  Critical  Conjecture  as  a  source  of  emendation  in  a 
few  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  will  come  before  us  in  the 
sequel.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed  that  it  is  a  dangerous  remedy 
in  any  hands  but  the  most  judicious  and  experienced:  and  its  arU- 
trary  use  ought  certainly  to  be  discouraged. 
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CHAPTER  L 

HISTOBT  OF  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Ik  applying  the  principles  already  explained  to  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament,  we  should  be  greatly  aided  by  an  accurate  history 
of  the  transmission  and  of  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  books  com- 
posing that  part  of  our  religious  canon :  but  unfortunately,  in  the 
early  and  most  important  part  of  the  narrative,  the  materials  for 
such  a  history  are  scanty,  and  the  facts  are  seldom  beyond  the 
reach  of  controyersy. 

We  have  very  little  information  respecting  the  manner  of  com- 
posing and  puUishing  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews.  On  one 
occasion  we  find  the  prophet  Jeremiah  employing  Baruch  as  his 
amanuensis,  to  write  down,  and  afterwards  as  his  spokesman,  to 
read  in  public  a  portion  of  his  prophecies,  (Jer.  xxxyi.  4,  5,  6.) 
We  cannot,  however,  afi&rm  that  this  was  the  universal  practice, 
nor  even  that  it  was  general  It  is  a  more  probable  opinion  that 
most  of  the  Biblical  authors  were  their  own  amanuenses.  In  some 
instances  we  know  that  this  was  the  case. 

One  thing  seems  certain,  that  the  sacred  text  was  not  originally 
written  in  the  beautiful  square  character  in  which  it  is  now  ex- 
hibited in  the  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  and  in  all  Jewish  MSS. 
Origen*  in  the  third  century,  Julius  Africanus,  hiflfcotemporary 

•  *Edr/  St  ^a^*  ajTiug  tuU  T^a,nxftn)tr^Th  nifaypifjitfiarhv  vxt^  hrs  roD 
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and  correspoadent,*  and  Jeromet  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth, 
all  of  them,  on  such  a  point,  competent  and  credible  witnesaei, 
affirm,  on  the  authority  of  their  Jewish  teachers,  that  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  of  their  day, — which,  so  £eur  as  we  can  judge,  appears  to 
have  been  substantially  the  same  with  our  own, — was  very  different 
from  that  in  which  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  bad  been 
originally  written :  —  the  ancient  character  Africanns  and  Jerome 
unhesitatingly  identify  with  that  which  was  then  used  by  the  Sama- 
ritans, and  Origen  apparently  inclines  to  the  same  opinion.  With 
this  tradition  the  leading  Talmudists,  both  Jerusalem  and  Baby- 
lonish, agree  :  they  call  the  modem  character  nHB^  iSTDi  or  the 
AssyrianX  ivriting,  because,  as  they  affirm,  their  ancestors,  on  their 
return  from  captivity,  had  brought  it  with  them  from  Mesopotamia, 


ypa^rras,  aXX*  ou;^/  roTi  vOv  ^u6i  ydo  rh  Etfi^av  frc^(  y(^6ac^  furd 
rriv  aiy(/ia>M6iav» — *'  There  is  also  found  in  them,'' — i.e.  in  certain  Gtreek 
MSS.  —  "the  sacred  name  consisting  of  four  letters,  which  is  never  pro- 
nounced"— (i.e.  nin^  which  is  now  by  Christians  usually  called  Jehovah,) 
— "  w^hich  was  inscribed  upon  the  golden  frontlet  of  the  lligh  Priest ;  in  the 
Greek  Version  it  is  expressed  by  the  word  Kj^io;,  Lard :  and  in  accurate 
copies,  it  is  \%Titteu  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  character,  not  in  that  which  is 
at  present  in  use  :  for  it  is  assertecl  that  Ezra  afler  the  captivity  altered  the 
mode  of  writing." — Orujen,  as  cited  by  MonifaucoiHf  Hexapla,  'Col.  i.  p.  80. 
T^  Sa/xa^g/TiDi/  d^yaiCTOLrov  xai  yj:^^6LXTfi^6i  biaXkoLrrov,  6  xai  aXij^; 
tJvai  xai  rr^urov  'ESsaToi  xaOo/MoXoyovci, — "  The  Feniateiich  of  the  Sama- 
ritans, a  most  ancient  document,  differing  in  the  form  of  its  letters  [  from  the 
Jewish  copy;  but]  which  the  Jews  themselves  acknowledge  to  be  the  true 
and  primitive."  — /m/4M5  Africanus,  as  cited  bi/  /Sj/ncfZZr«.  — This  might  be 
•  understood  as  asserting  that  the  Hebrews  admitted  the  tSamaritan  Penta- 
teuch to  be  the  genuine  and  original  text :  but  most  probably  it  alludes 
merely  to  the  antiquity  of  the  written  character. 

t  Certum  est  Esdram  scribam  legisque  doctorcm,  post  captam  Jcrosoly- 
mam,  et  instaurationem  templi  sub  Zorobabel,  alias  hteras  reperisse,  guibus 
nunc  utimur :  cum  ad  illud  us<iue  tempus  iidem  JSamaritanorum  et  llebreo- 
orum  characteres  fuerint— "  It  is  certain  that  Ezra,  tlie  Scribe  and  Doctor 
of  the  Law,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  restoration  of  the  Temple 
under  Zerubbabel,  invented  a  new  alphabet,  which  we  use  at  present :  for 
up  to  that  time,  the  written  characters  of  the  {Samaritans  and  the  Hebrews 
were  the  same." — Ilieronymus,  Prologus  Galeatus. 

t  Since  Tychson  and  some  other  M-riters  interpret  the  terms  H^IB^  3113 
as  signifj-ing  not  the  **  Assyrian'*  but  the  "fUitanf'  or  "  Ufmgiu"  character, 
it  may  be  well  to  subjoin  the  following  extracts  from  the  Talmud,  sho\^iusr 
tlie  sense  in  which  its  authors  used  the  words.  "  At  first  the  Law  was  ^ven 
to  Israel  in  the  Hebrew  diaract^,  ^n^y  ^UDD-  atlorwanli^  it  u:t:=  ^iv^u  tv 
tht-in  in  tlw  days  of  Ezra,  in  Ltie  Assyria n  channjU^]-.   rn^" 
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— ^which  was  considered  as  a  part  of  Assyria.  The  Babylonish 
Tahnudists,  with  Jerome  and  Origen,  attribute  the  change  to  Ezra : 
but  neither  in  the  book  of  Ezra  nor  in  Josephus  do  we  find  any 
mention  of  such  a  transaction :  and  the  story  seems  only  a  hypo- 
thesis invented  to  account  for  the  great  difference  which  the  Rabbis 
observed,  when  they  compared  together  the  modern  and  ancient 
copies  of  their  scriptures.  Finding  the  mode  of  writing  to  be  dis- 
similar, and  thinking  it  needful  to  have  an  authoritatiye  sanction 
for  every  change,  it  was  natural  for  their  thoughts  to  turn  to  the 
great  restorer  of  their  civil  and  religious  polity.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  most  ancient  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
originally  composed  in  the  old  PhoBuician  alphabet,  of  which  ves- 
tiges have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Western  Asia  and 
Northern  Africa:  and  which  in  some  respects  resembled  the  in- 
scriptions upon  the  ancient  coins  of  the  Asmonean  princes.*  That 
alphabet  is  neither  the  same  with  the  modem  Samaritan,  nor  with 
the  present  Hebrew:  and  no  doubt  both  these  have  been  derived 
from  it  by  that  natural  and  gradual  process  of  change  to  which  all 
writing  is  subject.t  This  primitive  character  was  written  in  the 
MSS, — as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe — in  the  same  manner 
as  on  the  existing  coins  and  monuments,  continud  serie,  or  at  least 

though  the  Law  was  not  given  by  his  hand,  yet  the  character  in  which  it  is 
written  had  been  changed  by  his  hand;  wherefore  its  name  is  called  H'^H^K 
because  U  had  come  with  the  Jews  from  Assyria,*' — In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
IV.  MegiU,  Sec.  1,  we  find  it  stated  of  the  law,  "its  writing  is  ^^g^JJ, 
Assyrian,  but  not  its  language :  its  language  is  Hebrew,  but  not  its  writing. 
They  chose  the  Assyrian  writing  and  the  Hebrew  language.  Why  is  it 
called  Assyrian  ^*ngf($?  Is  it  because  its  character  is  excellent,  *nB^1M&  • 
Babbi  Levi  replied,  Because  it  was  brought  by  their  hand  from  Assyria.'* 
Here  Tychsen  s  interpretation  of  the  word  is  anticipated  and  expressly 
lejeeted.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  some  of  the  Talmudists  differ  firom  the 
views  of  B.  Jose  and  R.  Levi. 

*  These  coins  have  been  found  in  the  regions  which  were  under  the  sway 
of  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  or  in  the  adjoining  territories.  About  thirty 
akekds  and  perhaps  fifty  half-skekcls,  all  of  silver,  are  in  the  various  mu- 
aeomi  of  Europe.  All  of  them  have  been  obtained  for  very  little  more  than 
their  intrinsic  worth,  firom  the  Aitibs  and  others  who  have  found  them :  so 
that  they  certainly  were  not  manufactured  for  the  purposes  of  imposition. 
In  truth,  at  the  time  when  they  first  became  known  to  the  learned,  the 
subject  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  writing  had  not  been  studied,  and  conse- 
^nmitlj  the  strange  form  of  the  characters  found  in  their  legends  took  away 
from,  ujstead  of  Si^dnf^  to,  their  market  value.  The  modern  Jews,  however, 
with  few  exceptions,  misled  bv  their  unwillingness  to  detract  from  the  anti- 
ooity  of  the  square  Hebrew  character,  look  upon  all  these  coins  as  forgeries. 
There  are  forged  Jewish  coins  in  existence,  some  of  which  I  have  seen :  but 
they  exhibit  letters  exactly  resemblinji;  the  modem  Hebrew  type. 

fin  this  opinion,  Kennicott,  Biancoui,  Eickhom,  Bauer,  Gcsciiiub,  I>e 
Wctte,  and  many  other  modern  writers,  concur. 
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with  little  attention  to  the  diyision  of  words :  it  was  destitute  of 
final  letters,  and  of  all  kinds  of  vowel  points,  stops,  accents,  &c. 

But  although  the  alphabet  underwent  a  yerj  marked  change, 
before  it  assumed  its  present  form,  there  is  no  reason  to  beliefe 
that  any  important  alterations  were  introduced  into  the  text  at  that 
period.  The  temple  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  was  discorered  bj 
HiUdah,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  (B.C.  623,)  and  brought  into  ligM 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  had  long  been  buried,  (2  Kings 
xzii.  8,)  a  fact  which  must  have  contributed  very  greatly  to  restofe 
the  uniformity  of  the  MSS.  that  were  in  common  use,  and  to 
preserve  from  corruption  future  transcripts.  The  writings  of  the 
Prophets,  and  some  of  the  historical  books,  not  being  regarded  by 
the  Jews  as  of  equal  importance  with  the  law,  were  probably  bat 
seldom  transcribed:  thoir  text  would  thus  bo  preserved  in  some 
degree  safe  from  corruption ;  while  some  of  the  sacred  books  were 
not  composed  till  after  the  return  from  the  captivity,  about  which 
period  the  Jews  began  to  be  exceedingly  scrupulous  respecting  the 
preservation  of  the  text  of  their  scriptures.  On  this  part  of  their 
literary  history,  however,  we  are  destitute  of  cotemporary  authority: 
and  much  of  what  has  been  recorded  by  the  llabbis  of  a  later  age, 
though  it  commanded  the  assent  of  the  learned  in  former  times,  can 
only  be  looked  upon  as  conjecture,  or  mere  fable.  We  may  adduce 
as  an  example  the  tradition  of  the  Jews,  once  so  popular  among  the 
Protestant  divines,  but  now  exploded  by  all  Christian  scholars,  that 
Ezra,  by  divine  inspiration,  published  an  edition  of  the  sacred  books, 
exhibiting  in  every  page  and  line,  au  iu&llibly  correct  and  perfect 
teit*.     There  is  do  reuord  of  thi^  miracle  in  any  part  of  the  scrip- 
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or  286.  We  sliall  hereafter  give  a  sketch  of  its  history  and  present 
condition :  in  the  mean  time,  it  may  suffice  to  state  that  an  analysis 
of  its  readings  in  some  passages  of  the  Pentateuch  proves  that  the 
text  from  which  it  was  made  approached  more  nearly  to  the  present 
Samaritan  than  to  the  present  Jewish  standard.  There  are  in  the 
Septoagmt  some  arithmetical  mistakes,  which  have  been  explained 
on  the  supposition  that,  in  the  copy  from  which  it  was  translated, 
numbers  were  usually,  if  not  universally,  expressed  by  numerical 
letters,  which  might  easily  be  misconceived.  Errors  arising  from 
a  faulty  division  of  words  are  not  unfrequent,  and  seem  to  mark 
the  want  of  final  letters  in  the  exemplar  ;  and  there  are  mistakes  in 
translating,  which  demonstrate  that  the  text  was  not  furnished, 
at  least  generally,  with  vowels,  or  that  these  were  incorrectly  placed. 
It  is  evident  that  when  the  Septuagint  translation  was  made,  the 
present  Hebrew  character,  or  one  closely  resembling  it,  was  in  use : 
for  the  translators  have  often  fallen  into  mistakes  from  the  similarity 
of  certain  letters  which  are  alike  in  the  square  or  Chaldee  alphabet, 
but  very  different  in  the  Phoduician  and  that  found  on  the  Jewish 
coins. 

We  cannot  collect  much  direct  information  respecting  the  Hebrew 
Text  from  the  quotations  and  references  to  the  (Hd  Testament,  in 
the  Apocrypha,  and  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  frt)m  those  of  Philo 
and  Josephus :  for  in  all  these  there  is  such  a  manifest  reference  to 
the  version  of  the  LXX,  that  we  cannot  be  absolutely  certain 
whether  the  citations,  as  they  are  given,  agreed  exactly  with  the 
Hebrew  Text  as  it  then  stood,  or  not : — ^if  they  did,  that  text  must 
have  undergone  many  alterations  during  the  eighteen  centuries 
which  have  smce  elapsed.  From  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  in  Matt 
T.  18,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  letter  Jod  had  assumed  its  present 
form «,  or  some  similar  figure ;  at  all  events  that  it  was  the  smallest 
letter  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  of  the  period :  and  that  some  of  the 
letters  in  conmion  use  were  only  to  be  distmguished  from  each 
other  by  tlie  shape  of  their  comers,  apices,  &c.  as  at  present*. 
Some  may  be  inclined  to  argue  that  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
even  then  written  with  those  minute  tips  and  flourishes  over  oertain 
letters,  which  are  observable  in  the  modem  synagogue  rolls ;  but 
this  is  an  unnecessary  and  improbable  supposition.     The  passage 

*  ''One  jot  (Or.  sStra')  or  one  tittle  (Or.  xt^ia')  shall  in  no  wise  pass 
finmn  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled:*'  q,  cL  no  ooe  letter,  however  small,  shall 
be  lost :  no  two  letters,  however  similar,  shall  be  confounded.  (In  the 
Samaritan  alphabet  the  Jod  is  rather  a  large  letter.) 
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undoubtedly  yiudicates,  though  in  an  indirect  manner,  the  Jewish 
people  from  Uie  cliarge  of  gross  neglect  or  wilful  corruption  of  their 
sacred  ]>ooks,  down  to  the  time  of  the  manifestation  of  our  SaTiour. 
In  his  day  we  find  a  body  of  men  in  existence,  whose  name  y^otfk- 
fjMTsti,  Scribes,  implies  that  they  made  the  text  of  scripture  Uieir 
care.  Some  modems  speak  of  the  scribes  as  copyists,  others  regard 
them  as  expounders  of  the  law  and  the  prophets:  yery  probaUj 
they  united  both  these  occupations:  but  whateyer  yiew  maj  be 
taken  of  their  particular  charge,  the  existence  of  such  a  body  of 
persons  bespeaks  considerable  attention  to  the  textual  accuracj  of 
the  sacred  records. 

Before  the  close  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  the  Greek 
yersions  of  Aquila,  Theodotion,  Symmachus,  and  others  appeared ; 
there  is  reason  to  belieye  that  the  Peshito,  or  old  Syriac  yersioDy 
was  not  much  more  recent ;  and  some  refer  to  this  period  the  Tar- 
gums,  or  Chaldee  yersions  of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  and 
Jonathan  on  the  Prophets  ;  but  the  latter  was  probably  more 
modem,  by  a  full  century  at  the  least.  The  Syriac  and  Chaldee 
yersions  hayo  been  preseryed,  and  fragments  of  the  Greek  ones: 
and  amidst  considerable  diyersities  from  each  other,  they  all  afford 
proofs  that  the  texts  from  which  they  were  made  approached  much 
more  closely  to  our  present  standard,  than  did  the  original  text  .of 
the  Septuagint.  They  all  dififer  occasionally  from  the  modem 
reading:  but  their  yariations  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  bo 
marked  ;  and  none  of  them  are  of  much  importance. 

The  critical  labours  of  Origen,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  230, 
were  directed  exclusiyely  to  the  emendation  of  the  Septuagint  ^ 
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letters  had  now  been  invented*,  but  that  our  modern  vowel  points 
and  accents  were,  as  yet,  completely  unknown,  for  he  never  makes 
the  slightest  allusion  to  them.  He  knows  nothing  even  of  the 
diacritic  point  of  tv,  or  of  Dagesh,  Some  words,  he  expressly  says,  are 
ambiguous,  because  there  was  no  means  of  determining  their  pro- 
nunciation, which,  if  known,  would  have  defined  the  senset.  The 
vowel  sounds  to  be  used  in  reading  other  passages,  he  speaks  of  as 
certain  and  determinate^.  In  these  instances,  we  must  suppose, 
either  that  his  codex  exhibited  the  letters  ^ik,  used  as  matres  lectionis, 
or  that  he  followed  the  traditionary  reading  of  the  Rabbis  whom  he 
consulted,  for  he  never  speaks  of  points  of  any  kind  as  being  used  for 
that  purpose.  He  observes  that  the  word  nJSlp^  in  Gen.  xix.  33, 
had  a  point  placed  over  it  to  denote,  as  he  thinks,  that  the  circum- 
stance there  spoken  of  was,  on  natural  principles,  incredible  and  im- 
possible ||.  Both  the  text,  therefore,  and  the  manner  of  writing  it, 
were,  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  making  a  very  rapid  approach  to  what 
is  now  called  the  Masoretic  Recension.  His  codex,  however,  was 
not  divided  into  verses§,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  had  any  critical 
apparatus^  such  as  the  Kri  and  JTthib,  &o. 

So  early  as  the  Third  Century,  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  who  had 
already  formed  themselves  into  schools  and  colleges  for  the  pro- 
secution of  sacred  literature,  began  to  compile  the  Mishna^  or  text 

*  Porro  qainque  literee  duplices  apud  Ilebrseos  sunl^  Caph,  Mem,  Nun, 
Pe,  Sade:  aliter  enim  scribuntor  per  has  principia  medietates^ne  verborum, 
alitor  fines.  Hieron,  Proloffus  CraUatua, — This,  I  believe,  is  the  earliest 
mention  of  these  characters. 

f  See  especially  his  comment  on  Hos.  xi.  10 ;  Hos.  xiii.  3 ;  Hab.  iii.  3 ; 
Hab.  iii.  5  ;  Jer.  ix.  22  ;  Isa.  zxvi.  14  ;  Isa.  xxxi.  9  ;  Zeph.  iii.  8,  &c. 

X  See  Traditiones  UehraiccR,  de  nomine  Ephron  ;  hpiaU  U5  ;  Epist,  ad 
Bvaqriam^  de  Melehisedech,  &c. 

I  iraeUiionea  Uebraicce  in  Oenesin,  This  point  is  still  seen  over  the  letter 
^  in  the  word  H^S^p^ :  but  that  Jerome's  reason  was  not  the  true  one  is 
manifest  from  (}en.  xix.  35,  where  the  same  word  is  found  in  a  parallel  pas- 
sage without  the  point,  but  also  vnihcut  the  \  which  is  indeed  superfluous. 
I>oabtles8  the  dot  was  placed  over  it,  in  ver.  33,  to  mark  it  as  redundant. 

§  Jerome  had  caused  his  version  to  be  written  in  (xr/yo/*  of  which  he  gives 
this  explanation: — "Nemo  cum  prophetas  versibus  Tiderit  esse  descriptos, 
metro  eos  existimet  apud  HebrsBOS  ligari  et  aliqnid  simile  habere  de  Psalmis 
et  operibus  Salomonis:  sed  quod  in  Demosthene  et  Tullio  solet  fieri  ut  per 
cola  scribantur  et  commata,  qui  utrique  prosi  et  non  versibus  conscrip- 
aenmt,  nos  quoque  utilitati  legentium  providentes,  interpretationem  novam 
novo  scribendi  genere  distinximus." — Pra^fatio  in  TransL  laaice.  Had  the 
distinction  of  the  text  into  verses  been  known,  it  would  have  been  mentioned 


If  The  Mishna  was  collected  and  arranged  by  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Judah, 
called  Hakkadosh,  or  the  Holy,  who  flourished,  according  to  the  Jewish 
writers,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  century  of 
oar  ssra. 

G 
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of  tlio  Talmud :  to  which,  abont  the  sixth  centnrj  of  our  sera,  two 
bodies  of  Oemara  (i.  e.  Supplement)  or  Commentary  were  added ; 
the  one  containing  the  glosses  and  explications  of  the  doctors  who 
flourished  in  Judaea  and  Palestine,  forming,  with  the  Mishna,  the  Je- 
rusalem Talmud ;  the  other  comprising  the  notes  and  dissertations  of 
the  Rabbis  who  taught  in  the  remoter  regions  of  the  East,  called  the 
Babylonish  Talmud.  Each  of  these  works  was  progressive;  that 
is,  occupied  a  long  time  in  its  formation,  and  exhibits  the  obserra- 
tions  of  doctors  who  flourished  in  succession  to  each  other  at 
different  periods ;  and  the  two  works  taken  together  are  regarded 
as  containing  a  complete  code  of  the  customary  laws  and  tradi- 
tionary observances  of  the  nation.  In  such  a  work,  as  it  is  nataral 
to  expect,  a  vast  number  of  citations  from  the  scriptures  are  fomid, 
involving  in  many  cases  a  very  minute  reference  to  the  exact  words 
of  the  text.  These  quotations  have  all  been  ransacked  for  yarioas 
readings,  by  I)r.  Gill  and  others  :  upwards  of  a  thousand  deviations 
from  the  common  text  have  been  collected  and  published*  ;  but 
many  of  tliem  are  various  readings  only  in  appearance t,  and  of  the 
remainder  scarcely  one  is  of  importance.  In  many  parts  of  both 
the  Talmuds,  we  And  that  the  Jews  had  already  begun  to  compare 
copies  together,  to  note  tlicdr  various  readings,  and  to  pronounce  a 
judgment  respecting  their  comparative  evidence  and  value  ;  but  the 
same  passages  show  that  they  had  advanced  no  farther  in  their 
critical  studies  than  to  decide  according  to  the  plurality  of  MSS4 
In  the  whole  body  of  the  Talmud,  including  botli  Text  and  Com- 
ment, there  is  not,  as  Buxtorf  himself  admits,  a  single  mention  of 
the  points,  or  allusion  to  them,  whether  vowels  or  accents ;  but 
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letters  which  are  similar  in  shape,  as  3  3,  m,  H  Ht  &<5.  whence 
it  is  manifest  that  the  alphabet  which  was  then  in  use  must  have 
been  in  almost  all  respects  similar  to  that  which  is  stiD  employed. 
It  would  appear  from  the  silence  of  the  Mi»hua,  that  the  final  letters 
had  not  been  jet  invented,  when  it  was  composed  ;  for  it  takes  no 
notice  of  them  in  places  where  we  should  have  expected  to  find 
them  mentioned  had  thej  been  known ;  as,  for  example,  when 
treating  of  the  similar  letters  (n)  T  1,  (j)  V,  (C3)  D.  (y)  X  S, 
&c, ;  but  thej  are  recognised  repeatedly  in  the  Gemara  both  of  the 
Jerusalem  and  Babylonish  Talmuds*. 

It  appears  from  the  Talmud  that  even  before  that  early  period, 
the  Jews  had  begun  to  apply  their  skill  in  criticism  to  the  emenda- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  biblical  text;  for  vestiges  of  certain 
ancient  recensions  are  to  be  traced  in  its  pages.  Thus  it  makes 
mention  of  words  and  letters  which  had  points  placed  over  them ; 
fifteen  of  these  words  are  enumerated  in  the  Talmud  ;  and  they  are 
still  written  in  this  manner  in  MSS.  and  printed  in  editions  of  the 
Bible.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  critics  who  placed 
these  points  over  the  words  which  have  them,  meant  thereby  to 
indicate  that  tlie  words  so  marked  were  omitted  in  some  copies : — 
and  in  fieust  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  that  is  not  omitted  in  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  in  a  parallel  passage  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  some  of  the  ancient  versions,  or  in  some  MSS.  The  Talmud 
also  mentions  in  yarious  places,  the  results  of  the  critical  labours  of 
the  scribes,  of  which  the  following  passage*  affords  an  example :  — 
••  Rabbi  Isaac  said,  the  I-iectiou  of  the  Scribes, — and  the  Omission 
of  the  Scribes, — and  Uie  Words  to  be  read  but  not  written, — and 
the  Words  to  be  written  but  not  read,  are  the  appointment  of  Moses 
from  Mount  Sinai.**  Here  the  **  Lection  of  the  Scribes,"  JTCO 
D^TSID.  Mikra  Sopherim,  may  perhaps  denote  some  traditionary 
mode  of  reading  the  scripture,  pronouncing  one  word  instead  of 
another,  such  as  is  pointed  out  by  the  marginal  yT\y\  ^*5. 
KriU'K'thib,  in  our  modem  bibles;  but  it  b  more  probable  that 

•  ThuB  in  the  Tract  Shabbathy  fol.  103,  2, 1.  33  :— "  And  ye  shall  writ*  so 
that  the  writing  may  be  perfect ;  so  that  Alephs  be  not  written  as  Ajins, 
Ajins  as  Alephs,  Beths  as  Kaphs,  Ki^hs  as  Beths,  &c.... crooked  letters, 
(d»  X  3*  and  V>)  M  straight,  (i.e.  in  the  final  foim  h,  |,  %  y*)  ^'  straight 
ones  as  crooked :  open  letters  as  close,  or  close  as  open."  The  latter  precept 
refers  to  the  distinction  between  the  open  Mem,  jjj,  and  the  close  or  final 
form  of  the  same  letter,  C3«  See  Tychsen  TenUxmen  de  VariU  Codd,  Hebb, 
Gtneribus,p,  347. 

f  From  tfy  Tract  Nedanm,  fol.  37,  c.  2. 
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it  signifies  the  same  that  is  by  other  writers  called  CD^TBC  TNSf\» 
Tikkun  Sopherim*,  or  the  •*  Correction  of  the  Scribes" :  —  a  name 
given  to  eighteen  (or  more  correctly  sixteen)  passages  in  which  a 
different  reading  had  been  substituted  for  that  which  anciently  stood 
in  text  of  the  common  copies.  We  may  therefore  understand  both 
these  phrases  as  expressing  what  we  should  call  the  Bevised  or  Cor- 
rected Text,  or  that  which  was  then  considered  as  such.  The 
"  Omission  of  the  Scribes,"  CD^TfilD  TltStf*  ^<<wr  Sopherim,  is 
clearly  ascertained  to  denote  an  emendation  of  the  same  nature: 
it  relates  to  five  passages  in  which  the  conjunction  ),  and,  had  been 
erased  as  superfluous.  The  **  Words  to  be  read  but  not  written," 
caUed  in  the  Tahnud  ^yn^  N7|  p^*?.  Kerijin  velo  K'ihibm, 
are  thirteen  as  marked  in  our  present  Hebrew  Bibles,  but  ^ht 
only  are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  The  *'  Words  to  be  written 
but  not  read,"— pnp  N7I  p^HD,  K'thihin  velo  Kerijin,  [tin 
according  to  the  Talmud  five,  according  to  our  modem  copies  eight: 
these  were  also  critical  emendations :  in  tlie  first  class  of  instances, 
the  text  was  judged  to  bo  defective,  and  something  was  orally  added 
to  complete  it :  in  the  second  something  was  thought  to  be  redun- 
dant, and  the  reader  was  directed  to  pass  it  over.  In  these  cases, 
the  written  text  was  not  altered,  probably  because  the  errors  noticed 
were  too  ancient  and  too  widely  spread,  to  admit  of  being  eaailj 
remedied  by  the  help  of  the  existing  critical  materials.  All  these 
emendations  relate  to  the  letters,  properly  so  called ;  but  none  of 
them  is  either  of  doctrinal  or  historical  importance.  They  were  at 
one  time  regarded  by  Christian  scholars  as  proofs  tliat  the  Jews  had 
from  a  very  early  period  altered  and  wilfully  corrupted  the  text  of 
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gathered  from  the  Tahnud,  that  it  recognises  the  nVBHS*  Pwa- 
shioth,  or  Synagogue  Lessons  in  the  Law,  as  a  well-known  division  of 
the  text  marked  in  the  MSS. ;  and  even  the  distinction  between  the 
open  sections,  or  niniH&f  Pethuchoth,  which  always  commence  with 
a  new  line,  and  the  close  sections,  Jl^lTC*  Sethumoth,  which  always 
begin  after  a  blank  space  left  in  the  middle  of  a  line.  *'  An  open 
Parsha  thou  shalt  not  make  close,  nor  a  close  one  open."*  These 
traditions  and  directions  laid  the  foundation  of  that  which  was 
afterwards  called  the  Masorah. 

Some  time  after  the  completion  of  the  Talmud,  the  ancient  Jewish 
critics,  called  the  Mcuorets,  conmienced  those  labours  which  have 
had  so  important  an  influence  on  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
even  to  the  present  day.  It  appears  from  the  tradition  of  the  Jews, 
as  recorded  by  inteUigent  writers  of  their  own  nation,  and  from  other 
sources  of  information,  that  they  were  a  body,  or  rather  a^  succession 
of  learned  men,  chiefly  connected  with  the  celebrated  school  at 
Tiberias  in  Galilee,  who  devoted  themselyes  to  the  criticism  and 
exposition  of  the  sacred  books.  They  collated  copies  and  corrected 
the  text  where  it  appeared  to  be  faulty ;  they  divided  the  books  into 
Torses ;  they  invented,  or  perhaps  they  only  increased  the  number  of, 
the  vowel  points,  to  mark  the  accurate  pronunciation  by  which  the 
sense  is,  in  many  cases,  determinedt ;  they  invented  the  system  of 
accentuation,  and  affixed  to  each  word  its  accent,  to  mark  what  they 
considered  the  proper  modulation  of  the  voice ;  and  they  accurately 
enumerated  the  verses,  words,  and  letters,  as  well  as  the  sections,  of 
the  different  books,  noting  the  middle  verse  of  each,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  middle  word.  The  document  in  which  these  critics  re- 
corded their  observations  they  called  the  Masorah^  HTIDD  or  miDD» 
that  is  Tradition ;\  because  each  its  authors  noted  in  it  what 
he  had  received  from  his  predecessors.  This  work  was,  at  first, 
written  in  a  separate  book ;  afterwards,  an  abridgment  of  its  princi- 
pal observations  was  placed  in  the  margin  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and,  at  length,  it  became  usual  to  write  it  there  in  full,  and 
often  in  the  fantastic  forms  of  birds,  quadrupeds,  &;c.  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  each  page.     This  work  was  not  completed  till  about  the 

•  From  the  Tract  ScluMath,  fol.  103,  c.  2. 1.  33,  &c. 

1 1  haye  ventured  to  assume  as  an  established  fact,  the  recent  origin  of 
the  vowel  points  and  accents  :  a  fact  which  is  conceded  by  Aben-Ezra  and 
£lias  Leyita  among  the  Jews ;  and  which  is  almost  aniversally  recognised 
by  modem  Christian  scholars. 

X  From  the  root  *'^Q{3  tradidit :  which  occurs  in  Num.  xzxi  5  and  xxzi.  16. 
Some  derire  it  from  "TDK*  *'»'"^'  •  others  from  ^^,  ccrripmU  castUjavit, 
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deyeiith  century  of  our  era.  Short  extracts  from  it  are  given  in  all 
the  common  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  it  ii  printed  at  M 
length  in  the  Great  Rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bomberg.  Buxtorf,  and 
Ben  Simeon*. 

We  owe  to  the  industry  of  the  Masorots  those  correctionB,  if 
we  may  so  denominate  them,  called  ^pP)  ^^HDi  K^tkib  u-Keri, — 
which  wo  may  translate,  the  Written  and  Oral  Text,  — which  ^pew 
in  the  margin  of  almost  all  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  in  all  cases  where  a  note  of  K^tkih 
ti- Keri  occurs,  the  Masorets  intended  that  one  word,  the  K*tkib, 
should  preserve  its  place  in  the  written  text,  bat  that  it  should 
be  read,  pronounced,  and  understood,  as  another,  which  is  called 
tlie  Keri,  and  is  written  in  the  margin :  its  points  and  accents, 
howoTer,  being  annexed  to  the  K*thib  or  textual  word.  The 
design  of  these  Kerijin  seems  to  be  various.  In  some  instances 
they  are  intended  to  correct  what  were  considered  as  grammatical 
mistakes :  in  some  to  substitute  other  words  for  those  which  were 
regarded  as  dictu  itiJtonesta :  in  some  they  give,  as  it  were»  interpre- 
tations of  words  of  rare  occurrence,  or  used  in  an  unfreqnent  sense : 
but  in  many  ca»es  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  tliat  they  are 
various  readings,  properly  so  called:  which  tlie  Masorots  found  in 
the  text  of  certain  MSS.  and  regarded  as  genuine  ;  but  not  thinking 
them  sufficiently  supported  by  external  evidence,  they  did  not  Ten- 
ture  to  introduce  thorn  into  the  written  text.  There  are  about  a 
thousand  pkces  in  which  tlie  note  of  Keri  ve-K'thib  occurs;  and 
it  has  been  observed  tliat  they  all  relate  to  the  proper  letters,  not 
the  mere  vowel  points  and  accents. 
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use  either  of  the  yowel-points  or  accents.  The  Masorah  indicates 
the  number  of  times  that  the  same  word  is  found  in  the  beginning, 
middle,  or  end  of  a  verse ;  what  letters  are  to  be  pronounced,  what 
are  silent,  what  are  to  be  inverted,  suspended,  diminished*,  or 
enlarged;  where  the  final  form  of  a  letter  is  to  be  used  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  and  where  the  initial  form  is  to  be  employed 
at  the  end.  The  Masorah  to  the  Pentateuch  informs  us  which  is 
the  middle  letter  of  the  Lawt ;  and  the  Masorah,  at  the  end  of 
the  Bible,  is  said  to  give  the  number  of  times  that  each  letter  of 
the  alphabet  occurs  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament}. The  recollection  of  the  numbers  involved  in  these 
computations  b  facilitated  bj  the  adoption  of  a  j&^Df  ***  ^*  arifAiTov,  or 
memorial  word  for  each  &ct ;  the  letters  of  which,  considered  as 
numerals  and  added  together,  make  up  the  specified  sum. 

The  Masorah  is  distinguished  into  Marginal  and  Final :  the  latter 
is  written  at  the  end  of  the  books  or  great  divisions  of  the  sacred 
volume  :  and  it  embryos  a  vast  number  of  particulars  besides  those 
above  enumerated. 

The  object  of  the  Masorets  in  devoting  so  much  time  and  pains 
to  these  minutice  was  doubtless  the  verj  laudable  one  of  forming 
a  correct  and  standard  text  of  their  religious  code  and  of  preserving 
it,  in  perpetuum,  pure  from  every  corruption ;  and  in  both  these 
respects  their  labours  have  been  highly  estimated  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  their  own  nation.  Hence  Uie  Masorah  has  been  called 
"  the  fence  of  the  Law,*'  because  it  has  been  support  to  guard  the 
canon  from  aU  intrusion  of  unauthorised  matter.  Thus  Elias  Levita, 
or  Elijah  ben- Levi,  a  learned  German  Jew,  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
— although  he  rejects  and  refutes  the  common  opinion  of  his  coun- 
trymen that  the  Masorah  bad  been  handed  down  in  an  unwritten 

*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  diminished  letters  sometimes  conceal 
a  real  various  reading.  Thus  the  Masorah  directs  that  the  M  in  the  first 
word  of  Leviticus  shall  be  written  small ;  and  so  we  find  it  in  MSS.  and  Edd. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Masorets  found  in  some  copies  HB^O/S  tOp^* 
and  in  others,  HB^Dv  M*^*^  the  sense  of  which  is  the  same,-— unable  or 
unwilling  to  decide  which  is  genuine, — they  marked  the  {(  small,  to  shew 
that  it  is  doubtful.  [The  division  of  words  and  the  Maccaph,  we  owe  to  the 
Masorets  themselves.] 

f  This  is  the  letter  ^  in  the  word  J^p|J[  Lev.  xi.  42,  which,  on  this  account, 
the  Masorah  directs  to  be  written  idfpf, 

tThis  is  stated  by  good  authors:  but  I  have  looked  through  the  Final 
Masorah,  as  printea  in  Buxtorfs  Bible,  without  being  able  to  discover  this 
eompntation.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  sec  the  enumeration,  will  find  it  in 
Walton's  Prolegomena  to  the  Polyglot,  ch.  viii.  sec.  <».  It  irives  a  sum  total 
of  815,380  letters  m  the  Old  Testament 
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form  from  the  days  of  Moses  and  Ezra, — and  proves  that  it  owed 
its  origin  to  the  critics  of  a  comparatively  recent  age, — yet  entirdy 
assents  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  its  efficacy  in  guarding  the 
sacred  text  from  contamination.  In  his  work  entitled  AfoMoretJU 
Ilammasoreth,  he  says,  —  **  After  the  care  which  the  Masorets  em- 
ployed, it  is  impossible  that  there  ever  should  or  could  occur,  any 
alteration  or  corruption,  by  any  means  whatever,  in  any  of  tlie 
sacred  books :  whence,  not  without  reason,  have  our  Rabbis  of 
blessed  memory  denominated  the  Masorak  the  hedge  of  the  Law.*' 
Other  Jewish  writers,  however,  have  not  hesitated  to  deride  the 
labour  of  the  Masorets  as  vain,  idle,  and  fruitless,  and  to  speak  of 
the  Masorah  itself  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms*.  It  is  won* 
derful  Uiat  Elias,  and  others  who  have  adopted  the  same  view  that 
ho  has  given  in  the  foregoing  extract,  should  not  have  perceived 
how  extremely  improbable  it  was,  that  the  efficacy  ascribed  to  the 
Masorah  should  ever  have  been  attained :  for  in  "the  fence  of  the 
hw"  there  were  numberless  gaps  through  which  errors  might  still 
creep  in.  In  the  first  place,  aU  the  tedious  computations  of  the 
Masorets  would  be  completely  useless,  unless  in  subsequent  times 
calculations  equally  tedious  should  be  entered  into,  and  repeated 
in  the  case  of  every  individual  codex,  in  order  to  verify  the  accuracy 
of  each  copy  by  the  Masoretic  tests.  But  who  can  suppose  that 
this  was  done  with  every  one  of  the  thousands  of  copies  that  were 
afterwards  made  ? — who  can  beUeve  that  it  was  oven  done  so  much 
as  oncet  ?  Again,  the  Masoretic  tost,  if  applied  to  a  MS.  might 
in  some  cases  show  that  an  error  had  been  committed,  and  yet  leave 
the  inquirer  utterly  unable  to  determine  where  the  error  lay.  Thus 
there  is  a  marginal  note  upon  the  word  ^^%  where  it  occurs  the 
second  time  in  Lev.  x.  10,  directing  that  it  shall  be  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  a  line,  and  stating  that  it  is  the  middle  word  of  the 
Pentateuch.  If,  then,  I  take  the  trouble  to  count  all  the  words 
occurring  in  my  copy  before  JJ^n*^,  and  all  the  words  occurring 
after  it,  and  if  I  find  that  there  is  the  difference  of  a  unit  between 
them,  I  become  aware  that  there  is  a  mistake  somewhere  in  my 
copy ;  but  whore  the  error  lies  is  to  me  perfectly  unknown.     In 

*  The  author  of  the  book  Cosri  says,  that  "  the  work  of  the  Masorets  was 
vain  and  superfluous,  a  laborious  occupation  on  a  useless  thing."  His  com- 
tTH?titiitor  adiJii  thrit  in  any  of  the  Hubbis  traduce,  deepisi^T  ^^^  iTprobaU?  this 
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the  third  place,  a  verj  material  error,  or  a  great  number  of  ma- 
terial errors,  might  be  committed,  of  which  the  Masorah  could 
gire  no  notice,  for  opposite  errors  might  counterbalance  each  other. 
For  example,  I  might  count  over  every  letter  in  mj  Hebrew 
Bible;  and  if  each  were  found  occurring  the  proper  number  of 
times,  according  to  the  enumeration  in  the  Final  Masorah,  I  might 
be  led  to  conclude  that  the  whole  codex  was  correct :  and  jet  it 
might  contain  thousands  of  gross  mistakes ;  for  each  letter  might 
be  omitted  many  hundred  times  in  places  where  it  ought  to  be  found, 
and  inserted  just  as  often  in  places  where  it  ought  not  to  be  found. 
And,  lastly,  we  might  apply  to  the  Masorah  itself  the  very  natural 
question,  QtUs  custodiet  ipsos  custodes?  Who  shall  preserve  Uie 
Masorah  itself  from  corruption?  What  hedge  shaJl  we  plant 
around  the  fence  of  the  Law?  For  the  Masorah  was  a  written 
document,  and  like  all  other  writings  it  was  liable  to  errors  in 
transcription.  In  truth,  R.  Jacob  ben-Chajim,  who  first  printed 
the  Masorah  in  Bomberg's  Rabbinical  Bible,  (4  vols.  foL  Venice, 
1525-6,)  complains  that  he  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  correcting 
the  manifest  errors  with  which  the  written  copies  of  it  abounded : 
the  elder  Buxtorf,  who  reprinted  it  in  his  Great  Hebrew  Bible, 
(2  vols.  fol.  Basil,  1618-20,)  says  that,  notwithstanding  the  dili- 
gence of  his  predecessor,  he  found  upwards  of  two  hundred  obvious 
errata  in  the  Masorah  to  the  Pentateuch  alone,  and  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  in  the  Final  liriasorah ;  and  he  expresses 
his  conviction  that  many  more  remained  unnoticed ; — and  more 
recently,  the  learned  JaUonsky  says,  that  the  Masorah  is  ''so 
mutilated  and  perplexed — so  obviously  erroneous  in  many  places 
—  in  others  so  suspicious,  so  contradictory  to  itself,  and  to  the 
MSS.  of  the  scriptures  —  that  it  would  require  a  Hercules  to 
cleanse  that  Augean  stable.** 

.  The  Masorah  therefore  failed,  and  could  not  but  ful,  of  attaining 
the  praiseworthy  object  of  its  authors ;  and  errors,  if  we  must  apply 
this  harsh  name  to  every  departure  from  the  text  which  the  Ma- 
sorets  approved,  were  introduced  and  multiplied.  Even  from  a 
comparatively  early  period,  variations  were  noted  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  copies,  although  both  classes  professed  to 
jfollow  and  faithfully  to  represent  the  Masoretic  recension:  some 
ancient  critic  made  out  a  list  of  these  discrepancies,  which  Felix 
Pratensis  procured*  and  printed  in  the  first  Venice  edition  of  the 

*  Probably  from  a  catalogue  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  critical  MS. 
Sereral  exiftting  codices  contain  a  list  of  the  vanoas  readings  of  Ben- Asher 

n 
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Hebrew  Bible,  A.D.  1518.  There  are  only  two  hundred  and  twentj 
yarious  readings  in  the  list ;  all  of  them  except  two  relate  to  tliB 
letters,  but  none  of  them  is  of  any  importance.  In  the  begimiiiig 
of  the  eleventh  century  of  our  sora,  lived  two  illustrious  Rabbis* 
one  of  whom,  Aaron  ben-Asher,  was  principal  of  the  Academy  io 
Tiberias,  the  other,  Jacob  bon-Xaphtali,  was  chief  of  that  in  Ba- 
bylon ;  each  of  thorn  exerted  all  his  industry  to  produce  a  copy  of 
the  scriptures  that  should  bo  as  nearly  as  possible  coirect  and 
immaculate ;  and  thoir  codices  became  to  their  disciples  standard 
copies  or  exemplars  according  to  which  they  corrected  their  MSS. ; 
that  of  Ben-Asher  being  followed  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  other 
countries  in  the  West,  and  tliat  of  Ben-Naphtali  in  Arabia,  PierBi% 
and  the  East*.  A  catalogue  of  the  variations  between  these  cele- 
brated copies  was  also  published  by  F.  Pratensis ;  all  the  divernties 
noted  in  this  list,  except  one,  relate  to  the  points  alone  fvaweUf 
dagesh,  d'c),  and  are  of  no  consequence  whatever.  In  more  recent 
times  we  read  of  the  Oodcx  of  Ilillel,  which  was  at  one  time  kepi 
at  Toledo,  the  Codex  of  Sinai,  the  Codex  of  Sanhouki,  and  the 
Jericho  Pentateuch,  which  were  employed  as  standard  copies  for 
the  correction  of  other  MSS.;  these  were  all  punctuated  copies; 
all  of  them  are  now  lost  or  destroyed ;  but  the  existence  of  so  many 
standard  exemplars  must  have  given  rise  to  some  diversities.  Even 
if  it  had  been  possible  for  the  Jewish  nation  in  their  dispersed  and 
miserable  condition  to  preserve  and  use  one  critical  MS.  or  Cor- 
rectorium,  exhibiting  in  every  part  of  its  context  the  readings 
approved  by  the  Masorots,  still  errors  must  have  crept  in  from  the 
influence  of  old  copies,  executed  prior  to  the  general  recognition  of 
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editions  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  the  genuine  Masoretic  Text :  that 
is,  those  readings  which  were  adopted  and  sanctioned  bj  the  critics 
who  compiled  the  Masorah ;  but  the  accuracy  of  this  recension  itself, 
or  its  conformitj  to  the  sacred  autographs,  is  a  question  which  must 
be  decided  bj  evidence  of  a  different  kind. 

The  first  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  published  bj  Jews, 
for  the  use  of  their  own  nation.  Several  parts  of  the  Bible  were 
printed  separately ;  but  the  first  complete  edition  was  that  of  Soncino, 
in  small  folio,  A.D.  1488.  It  was  soon  succeeded  by  that  of  Brescia, 
1494,  which  is  only  a  reprint  The  Complutensian  Polyglott  (6  vols, 
fol.  1502 — 1517)  was  superintended  by  some  learned  Jews  who  had 
been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  were  employed  on  this  great 
work  by  Cardinal  Ximenes.  Bomberg's  first  edition  (Venice,  1518) 
was  edited  by  Felix  Pratensis,  a  converted  Jew;  and  his  second 
(1525)  by  Rabbi  Jacob  ben-Chajim.  Subsequent  editors  have  done 
little  more  than  repeat  the  text  of  one  or  other  of  these  primary 
editions,  merely  correcting  the  obvious  errors  of  the  press,  and 
bringing  into  conformity  with  the  Masorah  all  those  passages  in  which 
the  early  editors  had  followed  non-Masoretic  readings. 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  west  of  Europe,  a  short  time 
before  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  Christian  scholars  began  to  study 
the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original  languages, 
which,  from  the  time  of  Jerome,  had  been  ,to  almost  the  whole 
church  of  Christ  an  unexplored  mine.  In  learning  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  they  were  necessarily  dependent,  at  first,  on  the  assistance 
of  Jewish  teachers ;  and  the  persons  whom  they  employed  were  not 
always  the  most  learned  of  their  nation,  nor  the  most  free  firom  its 
peculiar  prejudices.  They  seem  either  to  have  had  or  to  have 
affected  the  most  uureasonable  opinions  as  to  the  infeJliUe  accuracy 
with  which  their  scriptures  had  been  handed  down  ;  they  held  that 
every  letter,  vowel-point,  and  accent  which  was  found  in  the  modem 
copies  of  the  Old  Testament  was  of  divine  authority  ;  and  that  not 
a  single  thing,  however  minute,  had  been  added,  altered,  or  omitted, 
since  the  time  of  the  sacred  writers*.  These  opinions  were  too 
hastily  assumed  as  true  by  most  of  their  Christian  pupils, — anxious, 
perhaps,  as  men  engaged  in  a  new  and  difBusult  line  of  study  might 
naturally  be,  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  subject  which  occu- 

*  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  learned  Jews,  who  commented  upon  the 
scriptures,  axid  who  saperintended  the  printing  of  the  Text,  in  the  earlier 
editions,  were  quite  free  from  this  extravagant  prejudice,  and  often  complain 
of  the  diversities  of  the  copies,  the  incorrectness  of  many,  and  the  mioertaintr 
r»f  the  readings  in  various  passages. 
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pied  thoir  attention ;  and  hence,  for  some  time  after  criticism  had 
begun  to  exert  its  skill  in  endeavours  to  amend  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  was  held  superfluous  and  almost  impious  to  emjdoj 
the  very  same  kind  of  industry  in  attempting  to  restore  that  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  its  original  purity*. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  when  this  vain  notion  of  the  absdute 
incorruption  of  the  Hebrew  text  began  to  be  impugned,  it  was  not 
always  assailed  from  a  just  critical  position  but  upon  polemical 
grounds:  and  the  subject  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  party 
question  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Reformed.  Cardinal  Bd- 
larmine,  Melchior  Canus,  an  eminent  coutroversialist  of  the  Romish 
Church,  Gordon  Uuntlcy,  a  learned  Jesuit,  and  other  strenuous 
defenders  of  the  old  religion,  attacked  the  supposed  immaculate 
purity  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  order  to  exalt  the  authority  of  the 
Vulgate,  which  the  Council  of  Trent  had  declared  to  be  the  *'  ««- 
thentic "  version  of  the  church.  This  was  enough  to  cause  the 
greater  part  of  the  Protestant  theologians  to  gather  themselves  into 
a  phalanx  around  the  masorotic  receusion,  and  to  defend  its  purity 
with  all  their  might,  as  the  very  foundation  of  their  faitlif.  The 
iufluouce  of  these  prejudices  was  handed  down  to  their  disciples  and 
successors ;  insomuch  that  when  the  incorruptibility  of  the  maso- 
retic  text  was,  at  lengtli,  calmly  and  critically  impugned, — and  that 
by  scholars  of  their  own  persuasion  among  others, — the  Reformed 
divines  generally,  throughout  Europe,  were  completely  unprepared 
to  embrace  the  justor  views  which  were  placed  before  them.  Hence 
when  Ludovicus  Cappellus,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Protestant 
Faculty  of  Theology  at  Saumur,  published  in  1G24  his  Arcanum 
Punctatxonis  Itevelatunif  in  which  the  modem  origin  both  of  the 
vowel-points  and  accents  was  clearly  demonstrated, — and  when, 
afterwards,  his  Critica  Sacra  appeared,  in  which  he  proved  that 
many  readings  of  the  printed  Hebrew  text  are  doubtful,  and  some 
erroneous,  and  that  such  errors  are  to  be  corrected  by  the  assistance 
of  MSS.  versions,  quotations,  and  other  ancient  authorities;  and 
when  Joannes  Morinus,  a  Father  of  the  Oratoire,  had  publicly 
espoused  the  same  sentiments  and  defended  them,  though  with  less 
moderation  and  judgment,  in  his  Fjcercitationes  Bihlkce, — ^the  whole 

*  I'ng^iiuia,  ill  th^'  Frefm-o  to  his  IJobrow  Granutmi-,  PokuiaB,  and  othttrs, 
did  uot  scMiitl^i  tc>  offimi  that  the  .-..-..  .     - 
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body  of  the  continental  Protestants,  with  a  few  exceptions,  rose  up 

in  arms  to  defend  an  opinion,  which  thej  doubtless  beliered  to  be 

of  the  utmost  importance*.     Amotd  Bootius,  the  two  Buxtorfe, 

(father  and  son,)  Glassius,  Wasmuth,  Loescher,  and  a  number  of 

other  writers,  entered  the  field  of  controyersy ;  and  the  Reformed 

churches  of  Switzerland,  led  on  by  the  theologians  of  Geneva,  who 

were  accounted  the  most  learned  in  their  community,  enacted  a  law 

in  1678,  that  no  person  should  be  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  O 

their  churches,  unless  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  belief  that 

the  Hebrew  text  as  it  then  stood,  including  both  yowel-points  and 

accents,  was  authentic  and  diTinet. 

In  England  a  more  liberal  spirit  prevailed ;  to  the  progress  of 
which  the  learning  and  character  of  Bishop  Walton,  and  his  coad- 
jutors in  the  great  work  of  the  London  Polyglot,  contributed  not  a 
little.  This  emioent  scholar  and  divine,  in  his  Prolegomena,  de- 
clared himself  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  principles  advocated  by 
Cappellus,  and  greatly  facilitated  their  application  by  the  work 
which  has  immortalized  his  name.  In  Walton's  Polyglot,  the 
Hebrew  text,  as  given  by  former  editors,  is  reprinted,  without  alter- 
ation, together  with  the  Samaritan  Hebrew  Pentateuch  and  its 
Samaritan  Version,  the  Septuagint,  the  Chaldee  Targums,  the  Old 
Syriac  Version,  the  Arabic,  the  uEthiopic  Version  of  Psalms  and 
Canticles, — being  all  that  could  then  be  procured  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  that  language, — and  the  Latin  Vulgate.  In  a  work  of 
such  vast  extent,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  all  the  portions 
should  be  executed  with  equal  care  and  skill,  and  some  parts  of  it 
are  confessedly  faulty ;  yet  still  it  is  undoubtedly  a  great  and  most 
important  publication.  In  it  some  of  the  oriental  versions  were 
printed  for  the  first  time,  others  with  more  care  than  had  pre- 
viously been  bestowed  upon  them,  and  all  of  them  are  accompanied 
bj  Latin  translations,  which,  however,  form  the  least  valuable 

*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Protestants  who  had  the  control  of  the 
press  at  Geneya,  at  Sedan,  and  at  Leyden,  refused  to  allow  the  pablication 
(yf  CappeUufl'  Critica  Sacra:  in  conseqaence  of  which  it  was  suppressed  for 
ten  years ;  and  at  length  was  printed  at  Paris  by  license  from  the  Catholic 
king  of  France. 

f  Isaac  Vossius  dissented  widely  fix>m  the  opinions  of  his  Reformed 
brethren,  maintaining  Uiat  the  Jews  had,  from  an  early  period,  so  crossly 
oormpted  their  copies  of  the  scriptures  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  up<m 
the  Hebrew  text ;  and  that  we  must  in  all  things  adhere  to  the  Septuagint 
▼ersioD,  which  he  believed  to  have  been  inspired.  This  prejudice  of^his  was 
no  less  unreasonable  than  that  of  his  Judaizing  opponents. 
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portion  of  the  work.*    This  most  useful  and  important  Poljglot 
was  published  in  1657,  in  6  vols.  fol. 

Father  Richard  Simon,  of  the  Oratoire,  at  Paris,  bj  his  Lis- 
quintiones  Critiece,  published  anoujmouslj  in  London,  in  1684, 
and  his  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament;  and  the  celebrated 
Lfcclerc,  professor  of  Theology  among  the  Remonstrants  at  Am- 
sterdam, bj  his  Ars  Critica,  contributed  to  spread  the  same 
sentiments,  which  dailj  gained  ground  among  the  learned  in  ewerj 
direction,  insomuch  that  even  those  who  were  most  disposed  to 
favour  the  masoretic  recension,  and  to  countenance  the  Jewish 
traditions  as  to  its  immaculate  puritj,  were,  in  some  measuze, 
carried  along  bj  the  crowd,  and  compelled  to  swim  with  the 
current.  Thus,  Van  der  Hooght,  whose  beautiful  Hebrew  BiUe 
(Amsterdam  and  Utrecht,  1705,  two  vols.  Svo,  sometimes  inter- 
leaved and  divided  into  four  vols.)  is  regarded  as  the  very  standard 
of  the  masoretic  text,  and  who  was  himself  a  very  strict  adherent  of 
the  Masorah,  complied  so  far  with  the  literary  fashion  of  the  times, 
as  to  subjoin  to  his  volumes  an  appendix  containing  a  collection  of 
various  readings  selected  from  Bomberg*s  Bible  of  1525-6;  from 
Plantin's,  or  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  of  1569-72 ;  and  the  edition  ai 
Athias  and  Lousden,  which  appeared  in  Amsterdam,  in  1667. 
This  critical  apparatus  is,  indeed,  very  moderate,  both  in  extent 
and  value ;  but  it  admits  an  important  principle ;  for,  why  gather 
together  various  readings  at  all,  unless  to  assist  in  forming  a  correct 
text?  if  readings  from  printed  editions  are  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  why  not  also  readings  selected  from  MSS.  most  of  which 
are  far  older  than  any  printed  copy?  and  if  from  Hebrew  MSS. 
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they  possessed  they  did  not  always  make  the  most  judicious  use. 
Houbigant,  especially,  has  been  severely  censured  for  the  uncon- 
trolled license  which  he  has  allowed  himself,  in  suggesting  alterations 
in  the  text,  on  merely  conjectural  grounds,  frequently  in  passages 
where  the  received  text  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  preferable  to  the 
proposed  emendation. 

The  most  important  accession  to  this  branch  of  theology  was  made 
by  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  his  Hebrew  Bible,  with  various  readings 
(Oxford,  2  vob.  fol.  1776—1780).  The  text  is  that  of  Van  der 
Hooght,  but  printed  without  points.  More  than  six  hundred  He- 
brew MSS.  and  seventeen  HebrsBO- Samaritan  MSS.  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, were  collated  or  consulted  for  the  purposes  of  this  edition,  the 
various  readings  of  which  are  given  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  Dr. 
Kennicott  has  also  given  a  collation  of  the  most  important  editions 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  has  noted  the  variations  occurring  in  the 
Talmud  and  other  Rabbinical  writings.  The  different  authorities 
quoted  are  referred  to  by  numerals  from  1  to  692,  of  which  an 
explanation  is  given  in  the  Dissetiatio  Oeneralis,  prefixed  to  the 
2d  volume.  The  learned  editor  has  not  introduced  any  alteration 
in  the  text;  but,  in  his  notes,  he  frequently  gives  his  opinion  upon 
the  value  of  the  various  readings,  some  of  which  he  judges  preferable 
to  those  of  the  text.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  edition  contains 
no  collation  of  the  readings  of  the  ancient  versions,  which  would 
have  added  greatly  to  its  value.  As  former  editors  were  disposed  to 
[dace  too  much  reliance  upon  the  common  recension.  Dr.  Kennicott 
seems  to  have  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  frequently  to  have 
condemned  its  readings  on  insufficient  grounds. 

A  valuable  supplement  to  Kennicott's  Bible  was  published  (in 
lour  vols.  4to,  1784—1787)  by  Professor  J.  B.  de  Rossi,  of  Parma, 
entitled  Varice  Lectiones  Veteris  Testamenti,*  which  contains  nu- 
merous additions  to  Kennicott*s  collections,  extracted  both  from 
MSS.  and  versions,  and  with  them  forms  the  most  complete  critical 
apparatus  for  the  emendation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  that  has  yet 
been  given  to  the  world.  The  two  works  taken  together  exhibit 
many  hundred  thousand,  probably  upwards  of  a  million  of  various 
readings ;  but,  of  these,  multitudes  are  perfectly  insignificant,  con- 
sisting only  of  different  modes  of  spelling  or  writing  the  same 
word — the  presence  or  absence  of  the  quiescent  letters  \  and  ), 

*  A  fifth  or  supplemental  Tolume  appeared  iu  1700.  It  ought  to  be  stated 
that  Professor  de  Rossi  did  not  colUite  his  MSS.  throughout,  but  merely 
examined  those  passages  in  which  Rcnuicott  had  observedsome  considerable 
rariation. 
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and  similar  minutias,  none  of  which  affect  the  sense,  and  very  lev 
even  the  sound.  If  we  farther  deduct  those  which  are  manifestly 
the  mere  errata  of  copyists,  or  which,  for  other  reasons,  are  of  no 
critical  yalue,  the  discrepancies  which  remain  will  be  confined  within 
a  comparatively  narrow  compass.  Dr.  Kennicott  has  been  Uamed 
for  bringing  forward  such  a  mass  of  trivial  and  unimportant  readings 
as  the  notes  to  his  Bible  exhibit ;  and  tlie  censure  applies  with  at 
least  equal  force  to  his  successor,  M.  de  Rossi :  but  these  critics 
could  only  cxliibit  such  readings  as  their  materials  afforded ;  and  if 
their  researches  have  shown  that  few  deviations  from  the  reoeived 
text,  of  any  consequence,  are  to  be  derived  from  MSS.  this  resnlt, 
as  all  will  admit,  is  neither  trivial  nor  unimportant.  It  has  been 
stated  by  an  eminent  writer,*  that  Dr.  Kennicott*s  collation  has 
contributed  to  establish  the  credit  of  the  Masorah ;  but  this  appears 
to  be  a  hasty  judgment.  The  only  MSS.  to  which  either  he  or 
M.  do  Rossi  could  have  recourse,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Samaritan  MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch,  were  masoretic  documents — 
they  all  belonged  to  one  family ;  they  had  aU  been  carefnllj  c(m- 
fonned  to  one  standard;  it  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  they  all 
substantially  agree  with  each  other,  and  that  in  every  important 
particular  they  should  exhibit  that  reading  of  the  text  which  the 
Masorcts,  the  authors  of  their  own  recension,  approved:  but  this 
agreement  affords  no  test  whatever  of  the  competency  of  the  Maso- 
rets,  as  critics;  nor  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  critical  materials  to 
which  they  had  access ;  nor  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  upon 
which  they  constructed  their  standard  Hebrew  text.  The  collations 
of  these  learned  critics  show  that  the  Masorah  had  partially,  and 
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named  nor  described,  (a  serious  want,)  the  student  who  wishes  to 
know  the  yalue  of  these  ciphers  is  obliged  to  refer  to  some  other 
source  for  information.  The  editors  have  neither  amended  the  text, 
which  is  that  of  Van-der-Hooght,  nor  expressed  any  opinion  as  to 
the  relatiye  yalue  of  the  yarious  readings  which  their  margin  exhibits, 
80  that  the  work  is  defectiye  in  many  respects ;  but  it  is  the  cheapest 
Bible  that  has  yet  been  printed  with  a  critical  apparatus.  It  must 
be  confessed  that,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  type  and  badness  of 
the  paper,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  trying  upon  the  eye-sight  What 
is  called  Ejiappe's  Hebrew  Bible  is  only  a  re-issue  of  the  unsold 
copies  of  this  edition,  with  a  new  title-page  and  pre&ce  (Halle,  1818.) 

The  edition  of  Professor  Jahn  (4  yols.  8yo,  Vienna,  1806),  though 
necessarily  more  expensiye  than  that  of  Dooderlein,  is  much  more 
useful  and  satisfactory.  It  contains  Van-der-Hooght *s  text  from 
which  the  editor  states  that  he  has  departed  only  nine  or  ten  times 
in  the  whole  work.  The  type  is  clear  and  legible ;  the  principal  points 
are  giyen,  but  the  less  important  among  the  accents  are  omitted. 
Those  yarious  readings  that  are  of  peculiar  critical  importance 
are  subjoined  to  the  text ;  and  these  are  not  only  extracted  from 
the  Hebrew  MSS.  but  from  the  yersions,  including,  with  those  giyen 
in  the  Polyglot,  others  which  haye  been  published  since ;  especially 
the  remains  of  the  yersions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion, 
printed  by  Montfaucon  in  his  Hexaplorum  Origenis  quce  supersunt,  &c. 
In  some  passages  of  especial  moment  the  yarious  readings  of  the 
particular  copies  of  the  LXX  are  set  forth ;  and  there  is  an  appendix 
to  the  last  yolume  containing  a  full  but  concisely  written  catalogue 
of  the  different  authorities  consulted.  This  edition  contains  the  best 
critical  apparatus  that  has  hitherto  been  giyen  in  any  compendious 
Hebrew  Bible. 

The  edition  published  by  Dr.  Boothroyd,  at  Pontefract  (in  2  yols. 
4to,  1810  and  1816),  also  deseryes  attention.  The  text  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Kennicott ;  but  in  those  places  where  Dr.  Boothroyd  conceiyes 
the  receiyed  reading  to  be  erroneous,  he  inserts  a  critical  mark,  which 
refers  to  a  note  in  the  inner  margin,  where  that  which  he  regards  as 
the  true  reading  is  found,  together  with  a  short  enumeration  of  the 
authorities  by  which  it  is  supported.  Dr.  Boothroyd *s  emendations, 
howeyer,  are  not  always  well  supported.  In  tlie  Pentateuch  he  seems 
to  attach  far  too  much  weight  to  the  Samaritan  copies  where  they 
differ  from  the  Jewish ;  especially  in  those  passages  where  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  tlie  former  haye  been  altered  in  order  to  correct 
grammatical  errors  or  ayoid  historical  difficulties.      This  editor 

I 
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appeals  to  the  aacient  versions  as  well  as  to  the  MSS.  coUatod  bj 
Kennicott  and  de  Rossi ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  referring 
to  the  latter  he  has  only  indicated  the  total  number  of  those  which 
agree  in  the  reading  quoted.  The  student  is  thus  prevented  from 
forming  any  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  each  document ;  and,  con- 
trary to  one  of  the  first  rules  of  criticism,  he  is  obliged  not  to  weigh 
but  to  number  the  testimonies.  Copious  English  notes  are  given, 
discussing  various  questions  respecting  the  reading  and  interpretation 
of  the  text. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject  farther.  Those  who  are 
desirous  of  more  extensive  information  respecting  the  editions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  will  find  it  in  such  works  as  Lclong*s  Bihliotheca  Sacra, 
especially  the  edition  by  Masch  (Hallo,  6  vols.  4to,  1778—1790), 
or  even  more  satisfactorily  in  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to  the 
2nd  vol.  of  Mr.  Homo's  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Stud^  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (6th  edition.  London.  4  vols. 
8vo,  1828). 

From  tho  outline  above  sketched,  it  appears  that  we  have  not  as 
yet  any  Hebrew  Bible  which  exhibits  a  Critical  Text,  properly  so 
called.  Materials  liave  been  collected  and  arranged ;  learned  editors 
have,  in  various  passages,  shown  that  the  text  admits  of  improvement, 
and  have  pointed  out  corrections  which,  in  their  judgment,  it  requires ; 
but  not  one  of  them  has  ventured  to  print  tho  Sacred  Scripture  in 
what  he  himself  regarded  as  its  original  and  authentic  form.  They 
have,  one  after  another,  repeated  those  errors  of  the  early  editions, 
which  are  acknowledged  as  such  by  all  competent  scholars,  and 
ggsiinat  which  thej  haye  themsclveg  protested  in  their  notos^     Ng 
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remain  untouched.  The  innoyations  would  not  afifect  the  essential 
foots  nor  eyen  the  important  circumstances  of  the  history,  much 
less  the  essential  doctrines  of  rehgion  ;  but  such  matters  as  the  turn 
of  a  phrase,  the  force  of  a  figure,  or  the  paralleHsm  of  a  sentence,  or, 
at  most,  the  circumstances  of  a  historical  fact.  Eyen  these  things, 
howeyer,  although  thej  may  appear  of  no  consequence  to  the  heedless 
or  the  indolent,  and  although  tiiej  are  of  yerj  Httle  importance  in 
reference  to  our  religious  doctrines,  will  jet  possess  an  interest  to 
him  who  is  desirous  of  perusing  the  sacred  books  of  his  futh,  in  that 
state,  which,  so  far  as  we  haye  the  means  of  judging,  approaches 
most  nearly  to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  holy  men 
who  originally  composed  them.  Our  reyorence  for  the  Sacred  Vo- 
lume wiU  cause  us  to  desire  the  application  of  a  sound  and  enlightened 
criticism  to  its  text.  The  more  highly  we  yenerate  the  Scriptures, 
the  more  anxiously  we  shall  desire  to  see  them  restored  to  their 
natiye  purity. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MANU8CniPT8  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  existing  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  maj  be  divided  into 
two  distinct,  but  very  unequal  classes ;  —  those  which  have  come  to 
us  through  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans  and  those  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Jews.  The  former  class,  being  the  less  nimieroiu» 
shall  be  considered  in  the  first  place. 

Section  I. — Samaritan  Manuscripts. 

I.  The  Samaritans  are  descended  from  a  mixture  of  the  wretched 
remnants  of  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel,  with  certain  idolatrona  people 
wlio  were  sent  as  colonists  bj  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  possess  the  terri- 
tory from  which  he  had  carried  away  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  as 
captives.  They  early  adopted  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  though  in 
connexion  with  that  of  their  ancient  idols  (2  Kings,  xvii.  24 — 41); 
and  this  practice,  no  less  than  their  origin,  rendered  them  hatefiil  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  who,  after  their  return  from  captivity  in  Babylon, 
appear  to  have  heartily  renounced  all  alliance  with  idolatry.  Hence* 
when  the  Samaritans  offered  their  a&sistanco  in  rebuOding  tlio  Temple 
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and  but  few  copies  of  those  which  had  been  written  preyiouslj  were 
in  circulation  at  that  early  period,  thej  admitted  no  other  books  than 
the  Pentateuch  or  the  Fiye  Books  of  Moses  into  their  canon.  The 
existence  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  known  to  Origen,* 
Julius  Africanus,  Eusebius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Procopius  of  Gaza, 
Diodorus,  Jerome,  Syncellus,  and  others,  among  the  fathers.  Jerome 
says,  in  his  General  Preface  to  the  Old  Testament,  **  The  Samari- 
tans also  write  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses  in  the  same  number  of  letters 
[as  the  Jews],  only  differing  in  their  forms  and  angles" — figuris  et 
apicihus.  This  description  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose 
which  Jerome  had  in  view,  and  far  too  exact  to  have  been  founded 
on  mere  conjecture ;  yet  the  oblivion  into  which  the  subject  of  it  had 
fellen  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  caused  some  to  doubt  whether  there 
ever  had  been  such  a  document ;  but  the  learned  Archbishop  Usher 
and  Jo.  Morinus,  of  Paris,  about  the  same  time,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining some  copies  of  it  from  the  Samaritans  of  Naplous,  and 
Morinus  printed  it  in  the  Parisian  Polyglot  of  M.  Le  Jay,  1645. 
It  was  re-published  more  accurately  by  Bishop  Walton,  in  the  London 
Polyglot,  1657.  The  various  readings  of  seventeen  MSS.  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  a  revised  and  corrected  edition  of  its 
text,  are  given  in  Kennicott*s  Bible ;  and  the  text  has  been  published 
separately — and  accurately — although  in  the  square  Jewish  cha- 
racter, by  Dr.  Blayney,  Oxford,  1790,  8vo.  The  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch is  not  a  version,  but  an  edition  of  the  original,  in  the  proper 
Hebrew  language,  differing  from  other  Hebrew  copies  only  in  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  letters  in  which  it  is  written,  in  some  various 
readings,  and  in  some  peculiarities  of  orthography. 

A  specimen  of  the  Samaritan  character,  as  it  is  found  in  the 
modem  copies  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  is  given  in  this  work, 
and  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  that  mode  of  writing  took 
its  origin  from  the  ancient  Phoenician  alphabet  has  been  inserted  in 
the  last  chapter. 

The  value  of  the  text,  however,  is  of  much  more  consequence  than 
the  form  of  the  letters ;  and  here  the  learned  have  not  been  unani- 

*  TychBen,  who  assigns  a  very  recent  origin  to  the  Samaritan  Pentateach, 
ux^fl^  the  silence  of  Ongen  as  proof  of  its  non-existence  in  the  third  centnry ; 
but  Montfaocon  has  pablished,  among  the  fragments  of  the  Hexapla  of 
Origen,  two  notes,  in  which  the  Samaritan  Pentateach  is  expressly  men- 
tioned, and  some  of  its  yarious  readings  noticed.  One  of  these,  from  the 
Basil  MS.  of  the  LXX  is  to  the  following  effect  :—•"  These  thmgs  Moses 
mentions  in  the  beginning  of  Deuteronomy ;  which  passage  we  have  trans- 
lated/ram the  Hewtw  Uxt  of  the  Samantaiis,  agreeably  with  the  interpre- 
tati<m  of  the  LXX,  &c. 
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mous.  Many  have,  a  priori,  decided  that  its  readings  most 
be  wrong,  wherever  they  differ  from  the  Hebrew  text;  others,  ss 
Morinus,  Boothrojd,  &c.  seem  to  regard  the  readings  of  the  Sama- 
ritan copies  as  far  more  valuable  than  those  of  any  other  MSS. 
extant;  and,  therefore,  appear  disposed  to  determine  that  in  nlmtmt 
every  case  in  which  the  Samaritan  and  Jewish  texts  differ,  the  latter 
must  be  corrected  from  the  former.  Neither  of  these  opinions  appears 
to  be  just ;  tlio  latter  is  exceedingly  unjust* 

The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  widoubtedly  preserves  a  small  number 
of  genuine  readings  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish  Masoretic 
copies.  Several  of  these  present  every  internal  mark  of  authenticitj, 
and  are  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  one  or  more  of  the  ancient 
versions,  especially  that  of  the  Septuagint.  In  such  in«tra"qffy 
a  critic  need  not  hesitate  to  discard  the  common  text  and  adopt  that 
of  the  Samaritans. 

But  these  instances  are  rare :  a  vast  number  of  its  various  readings 
appear  to  bo  mere  mistakes  arising  from  the  similarity  of  letters  and 
their  sounds,  accidental  omission,  transposition,  &c.  These  are  of  no 
value  whatever.  All  the  Samaritan  MSS.  which  have  been  collated 
appear  to  have  been  negligently  written.  In  many  places,  the  text 
appears  to  have  been  altered  with  a  view  to  amend  the  grammar,  by 
removing  what  the  transcribers  considered  as  errors  in  syntax.  The 
({uiescent  letters  are  almost  every  where  supplied,  and  moires  Icctumii 
very  frequently.  In  not  a  few  places  we  perceive  indications  of  a  wish 
to  remove  from  the  text  statements  which  might  appear  inoonsistent 
with  the  context,  with  parallel  passages,  or  with  chronology ;  in  all 
these  cases  its  testimony  is  of  very  little  weight. 
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and  religion.  Thus,  in  Deut.  zzyii.  4,  thej  havo  made  Moses  com- 
mand the  Israelites  to  erect  the  stones  on  which  the  law  was  inscribed, 
upon  Mount  Gerizim,  on  which  their  own  temple  was  situated, 
instead  of  Mount  Ehal:  and  this  corruption  they  have  attempted  to 
support  by  two  others,  introducing  into  the  text  of  the  commandments 
as  giyeu  in  Exod.  xx.  and  in  Deut.  v.  an  eleventh  precept  in  the 
foUowing  words: — **  And  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  have  brought 
thee  into  the  land  of  the  Canaanites  towards  which  thou  goest  to  possess 
it,  thou  shalt  raise  unto  thee  two  great  stones,  and  thou  sJtalt  plaster 
them  with  plaster,  and  thou  shalt  write  upon  the  stones  all  the  words 
of  this  law:  therefore,  when  thou  art  passed  over  Jordan,  thou  shalt 
set  up  these  stones  xohich  I  command  you  this  day,  upon  Mount 
Oerizim,  And  thou  shalt  build  an  altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  an 
altar  of  stones:  thou  shalt  not  lift  up  an  iron  [tool]  upon  them,*'  &c* 
Dr.  Kennicott  and  several  other  critics  have  endeavoured  to  defend 
the  Samaritan  reading  of  Deut.  xxvii.  4,  and  to  throw  upon  the 
Jews  the  charge  of  having  altered  that  text  from  hatred  of  the  neigh- 
bouring sect ;  but  no  one  has  attempted  to  vindicate  the  additions  to 
the  Decalogue,  and  recent  writers  seem,  almost  witliout  exception,  and 
certainly  with  good  reason,  to  reject  the  Samaritan  reading  of  all 
these  passages. 

In  many  passages  the  Samaritan  reading  is  more  copious  than  the 
Hebrew  text;  The  most  extensive  of  the  additions  which  it  makes 
to  the  latter  are  found  in  the  Book  of  Exodus :  the  words  of  the 
Divine  Messages  announcing  the  plagues  of  Egypt  being,  in  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  uniformly  repeated  twice;  —  once  when  the 
message  is  entrusted  by  Jehovah  to  Moses,  and  again  when  it  is 
delivered  by  the  latter  to  Pharaoh.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
style  of  narration  employed  generally  in  the  Books  of  Moses  favours 
the  reading  of  the  Samaritan,  in  these  passages ;  critics,  however,  are 
not  agreed  whether  we  are  to  regard  the  Samaritan  copy  as  having 
been  interpolated,  in  order  to  preserve  the  analogy  of  the  style,  or 
the  other  copies  as  having  been  abridged  to  save  room  and  time  to 
the  transcriber.  The  point  is  of  very  little  intrinsic  moment ;  but 
the  former  supposition  appears  to  be  the  more  probable  (See  Book  I. 
CIl  v.  Sect.  4,  8).  The  versions  made  from  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch will  be -enumerated  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  next  chapter. 

*  These  words  are  taken  from  Deut  xxvii.  2 — 8.  In  Exod.  xx.  the  inter- 
pcdation  includes  as  far  as  Deut  xxvii.  17,  and  ends  with  a  geographical 
description  of  Mount  Oerizim,  containing  about  the  quantity  of  one  verso 
mofe;  in  all  about  seventeen  verses. 
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Section  II. — Jewish  Manuscripts. 

II.  Tho  Jewish  Mannscripts  of  the  Pentateuch  are  of  two  kinds  : 
those  intended  for  synagogue  sendee  and  those  made  for  private  use. 
A  codex  of  the  former  kind  is  called  mV^  "TSD.  Sepher  Torah,  i.e. 
a  Book  of  the  Law:  the  others  are  never  so  entitled ;  but  ^IfftSH 
HB^fi  ^B^filHf  Chemshi  Chumshi  Moshe,  i.e.  the  Five  Fifths  of 
[the  Books  of]  Moses,  These  two  classes  of  copies  differ  very  much 
in  their  outward  appearance;  but  all  are  written  in  the  square 
Hebrew  character,  such  as  is  found  in  the  printed  Bibles. 

1.  The  Synagogue  MSS.  are  in  the  form  of  a  long  roll,  feistened 
at  the  ends  to  two  cylinders  of  wood;  the  writing  is  disposed  in 
columns  extending  across  the  roll,  so  that  one  or  more  pages,  as  they 
might  be  called,  may  be  laid  open  by  turning  the  cylinders.  The 
modem  MSS.  of  this  kind  are  made  of  parchment ;  the  more  ancient 
are  chiefly  on  skins  of  soft  leather,  generally  died  brown  or  red. 
The  rabbinical  rules  relating  to  the  preparation  of  these  copies  are 
excessively  strict,  and  show  an  extreme  desire  to  secure  textual 
accuracy.*  These  rules,  however,  appear  to  have  varied  at  different 
times,  and  probably  have  never  been  enforced  in  the  full  rigour  of 
their  letter. 

In  the  synagogue  rolls  no  vowel  points  or  acoents  are  admitted, 
nor,  indeed,  points  of  any  kind  except  the  Soph-Pasuk  (♦),  which 

•Among  these  rules  are  tho  follo\\'in2:  —  A  Sepher  Torah  must  be 
transcribed  from  au  ancient  and  approved  AlS.  solely,  with  pure,  black  ink 
(tho  manner  of  preparing  the  ink  is  prescribed,)  upon  the  skin  of  a  clean 
animal,  prepared  expressly  for  the  purpose,  by  a  Jew ;  and  the  sheets  or  skins 
are  to  be  fastened  together  with  strings  made'of  the  sinews  of  a  clean  animal. 
•  Each  skin  must  contain  a  prescribed  number  of  columns,  of  a  limited  length 
and  breadth;  each  column  must  contain  a  regulated  number  of  lines  and  words; 
and  all  except  fire  must  begin  with  the  letter  \  The  scribe  must  not  write 
a  single  word  from  memory,  lie  must  attentively  look  upon  each  individaal 
word  in  his  exemplar,  and  orally  pronounce  it,  before  writing  it  do\m.  In 
writing  any  of  the  Sacred  Names  of  God,  he  is  required  U>  solemnize  his  mind 
by  devotion  and  reverence :  and  previously  to  writing  any  of  them  he  must 
wash  his  pen ;  (but  some  Ilabbis  lay  down  the  very  opposite  rule ;  namelv, 
tliat  tlie  scribe,  before  writing  any  of  the  Sacred  Names,  must  not  take  fresh 
ink  into  his  pen  :)  before  writing  the  ineffable  name  nill^*  he  is  to  bathe  his 
whole  person!  The  copy  must  be  examined  M'ithin  thirty  days  after  its 
completion.  Some  authors  assert  that  the  mistiike  of  a  single  letter  vitiates 
the  entire  codex;  others  state  that  it  is  pcnnitted  to  correct  three  such 

errors  in  any  one  sheet ;  if  more  are  found,  the  copy  is  condemned  as  T^^fl 
profat^et  or  luiiit  fur  religious  j>iir]vo.^e6.     Such  Uis<!arded  ropjes,  however,  are 
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marks  the  eud  of  each  yerse ;  nor  are  any  Krijin  or  other  margmal 
notes  allowed.  The  Parashioth,  nVB^IS*  or  Weekly  Synagogue 
Lessons,*  and  the  smaller  sections  of  the  text,  both  open  and  close, 
are  properly  marked,  and  the  hymns  occurring  in  Exod.  xv.  and 
Deut  xxxii.  are  divided  into  hemistichs.  The  letters  which  the 
Masorah  directs  to  be  made  smaller  than  the  rest  are  so  written ;  as 
the  n  in  EZJbTQHa,  Gen.  ii.  4 ;  but  those  which  the  Masorah  says 
are  to  be  enlarged  — and  which  always  are  enlarged  in  the  common 
copies,  or  those  for  private  use, — are,  in  the  synagogue  rolls,  written 
in  the  same  size  with  the  other  characters.  Several  MSS.  of  the 
Pentateuch  answering  to  this  general  description  are  to  be  found  in 
the  public  libraries  of  Europe,  and  a  few  in  private  coUections:  there 
is  reason,  however,  for  believing  that  aU  of  them,  or  at  least  by  &r 
the  greater  part,  are  copies  which  have,  on  examination,  been  found 
defective  in  some  respects,  and  have  been  rejected  as  unfit  to  be  used 
in  the  service  of  the  synagogue. 

The  European  Jews  divide  these  rolls  into  those  written  in  the 
Tarn  and  those  written  in  the  Velshi  character:  (3fl3  QTl  and 
3rO  B^)  specimens  of  which  are  subjoined:  it  will  be  observed 
that  both  ei^ibit,  though  in  different  forms,  the  Taggin,  pHH* 
apices,  or  tips  on  the  seven  letters,  VySCH^*  which  the  Jews 
believe  that  Moses  received  from  God  upon  Mount  Sinai.  The 
copies  of  the  Law  used  by  the  Jews  in  the  remote  East  have  none 
of  these  peculiarities. 

These  however  are  mere  trifles,  unworthy  of  attention :  the  accu- 
racy of  the  text  is  of  much  more  importance.  And  here  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  the  precautions  enjoined  by  the  Rabbis  have  had  a 
Tery  favourable  effect  in  preserving  the  standard  Masoretic  reading 
of  the  Pentateuch  nearly  inviolate  in  the  roll  copies ;  for  the  ooUa- 
tioDS  of  a  considerable  number  of  such  MSS.  by  Kennicott  and 
Be  Rossi,  discover  a  very  remarkable  harmony  in  their  text,  which 
is,  almost  everywhere,  the  same  that  is  found  in  Athias*,  Yan-der- 
Hoogfat's,  and  other  correct  editions  of  the  Masoretic  recension. 

The  Jews  of  Toledo,  in  the  middle  ages,  had  in  their  synagogue  a 
Sepker-Torahf  which  some  of  the  Rabbis  call  the  Codex  Ezrce, 
(>nW  "TSD),  others,  the  Codex  Azaras  (mW  *1BD)»  and 
which  some  believed  to  have  been  a  MS.  transcribed  by  Ezra  him- 

*  The  whole  Pentateuch  is  divided  into  fifty-four  Parashioth,  or  synagos^oe- 
leeeoDfl,  oofrespondinff  to  the  fifty-four  Sabl>aths  of  the  Jewish  sacred  year; 
wo  that  the  law  is  purely  read  over,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  the  coarse  of 
the  year. 
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self;  others,  to  hare  been  the  copy  of  the  law  which  had  been  depo- 
sited for  reference  in  the  Azardk^  or  Hall  of  the  Temple  of  Jenuakm, 
and  had  been  preserved  from  destruction  at  the  siege  and  capftore 
of  the  city.  The  copy  was  so  &moas  that  it  was  nanal  for  the 
synagogues  in  other  places  to  send  their  Roll  MSS.  of  the  Penta- 
tateoch  to  Toledo  to  be  compared  with  it  At  the  oaptnre  of  Toiledo 
by  the  BLick  Prince  in  1367,  this  codex  came  into  his  poasessioa  as 
part  of  the  booty,  but  was  ransomed  by  the  Jews  for  a  lai;ge  smn. 
At  a  subsequent  siege  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  the 
synagogue  in  which  it  was  deposited.  It  is  believed  that  none  of 
the  MSS.  which  had  been  compared  with  the  Codex  Asarm  are 
now  extant ;  but  some  copies  are  still  to  be  found,  which,  finom  the 
the  inscriptions  and  certificates  appended  to  them,  appear  to  have 
been  compared  with  these  transcripts.  It  will  readily  be  peroeived 
how  much  the  preservation,  till  so  late  a  period,  of  a  copy  ftlAJming 
so  venerable  a  character,  must  have  tended  to  confirm  the  Jews  in 
their  opinion  of  the  infallible  purity  of  the  text  in  their  synagogue 
copies  of  the  law,  and  how  greatly  it  must  have  contributed  to  that 
extraordinary  uniformity  which  exists  between  them.* 

II.  As  the  Jews  are  accustomed  to  read,  in  the  service  of  the 
Synagogue  on  every  Sabbath,  a  lesson  from  some  of  the  propheb 
as  well  as  a  section  of  the  Law,  manuscripts  are  in  use  among  them, 
containing  the  niHtDdn*  Haphtaroth,  or  selections  employed  for  this 
purpose.  These  copies  are  written  in  rolls,  upon  the  same  snbatanoes 
that  are  used  for  the  Synagogue  copies  of  the  Pentatench,  which  in 
all  the  particulars  of  outward  form  they  exactly  resemble;  but 
whether  the  preparation  of  them  is  placed  under  the  same  strict 
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use ;  and  are  frequently  met  with :  much  more  frequently  than  thoee 
eithw  of  the  Law,  or  the  Haphtaroth.  It  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
care  which  is  taken  in  preparing  the  Roll  MS.  to  state  that,  although 
a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  a  character  not  perceptibly  larger  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  printed  Hebrew  Bible,  and  upon  common  parch- 
ment, forms,  when  rolled  upon  a  wooden  cylinder  of  an  inch  thick, 
a  roll  of  about  six  or  seyen  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  inches  long ;  yet  some  copies  of  the  Law  are  found  which  are 
not  larger  than  a  pencil-case,  and  there  are  MSS.  of  the  Book 
of  Esther  which  can  be  carried  in  the  barrel  of  an  ordinary  quill. 
Of  course  these  MSS.  can  only  be  read  with  the  assistance  of  a 
microscope,  and  for  the  purpose  of  study  are  nearly  useless ;  but' the 
pains  which  must  have  been  employed  in  preparing  the  parchment 
and  writing  in  the  text,  shows  the  deep  interest  taken  by  the  Jews 
in  all  that  relates  to  their  sacred  books. 

in.  But  the  most  common  description  of  Hebrew  MSS.  consists 
of  those  intended  for  conunon  use,  or  private  study.  These  are  all 
in  square  form,  like  a  modem  bound  book ;  and  are  of  every  size, 
from  that  of  a  moderately  large  follot  to  that  of  a  small  duodecimo; 
some  written  upon  parchment,  others  upon  paper.  Very  few  con- 
tain the  entire  Bible;  those  of  the  Law  are  the  most  frequent; 
some  contain  the  Prophets ;  others,  the  Ilagiographa  ;*  others,  one 
or  two  particular  books ;  and  some,  in  their  present  state,  are  mere 
fragments.  There  is  great  diversity  in  the  characters  according  to 
the  country  in  which  each  MS.  was  executed,  and  the  skill  or  care 
of  the  copyist :  the  Spanish  character  is  the  most  elegant,  resembling 
the  beautiful  type  employed  in  the  best  printed  Bibles ;  the  German 
is  more  rounded  and  less  regular ;  the  Italian  holds  an  intermediate 
rank«  Some  entire  MSS.  and  the  marginal  notes  in  almost  all  of 
those  which  contain  any,  are  in  the  rabbinical  character,  which  is  a 
cursive  form  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  adapted  for  the  sake  of  expe- 
dition in  writing.     The  adjuncts  to  the  text  are  as  various  as  the 

f  The  Jews  divide  their  Scriptures  into  the  Ixiu;,  the  Propiuta.  and  the 
MetMm^  or  Haqiographa,  The  Law  comprises  the  Pentateuch ;  toe  Hagi- 
oarapha^  acconunff  to  Van-der-Uooghtw^  include.  Psalms,  Proyerbs,  Job, 
Boogof  Solomon,  Uuth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastcs,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles  (but  the  Talmud  assigns  Ezra  and  Nebemiah  to 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Masorah  refers  to  same  class,  Nehemiah  and  Chroni- 
cles) ;  the  Prophets  include  the  remainder  of  the  Sacred  Books.  Five  of  the 
Ketubim  or  Uaffiographa,  viz.  the  Sonff  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations, 
Bocleiiastes,  and  Esther,  are  called  the  Me^Uothy  that  is,  the  Rolls;  and  are 
commonly  placed  in  the  i>ound  MSS.  and  m  the  printed  Bibles,  next  after 
the  Five  Books  of  Moses. 
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forms  of  the  letters  in  which  it  is  written.  Most  of  the  square  ma- 
nuscnpts  contain,  or  were  intended  to  contain,  the  Masorah ;  ahnost 
all  of  them  have  the  points,  the  Krijin  and  JCtkibin,  and  other 
Masoretic  notes.  Not  a  few  contain  with  the  text  a  Targam,  or 
Chaldce  version,  which  is  sometimes  written  in  a  parallel  coliimn, 
sometimes  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pages,  sometimeB  interlined, 
and  sometimes  written  in  alternate  verses.  Some  MSS.  have  a 
Rabbinical  Commentary  annexed,  which  is  usually  placed  in  the 
margin ;  and  a  few  copies  have  text,  Masorah,  Targum,  and  Com- 
mentary all  united  together. 

Dr.  Konuicott  was  inclined  to  attach  considerable  weight  to  soch 
MiSS.  as  were  written  originally  without  points,  and  withoat  the 
usual  Masoretic  notes  in  the  margin ;  but  the  former  appean  to  have 
been  the  case  with  all  the  MSS.  when  first  executed;  for  the  pointi 
never  were  added  uutil  after  the  completion  of  the  text,  and  when 
inserted,  they  were  almost  always  written  in  a  different  ink,  and 
frequently  by  a  different  hand.  This  appears  from  the  inscriptioiu 
appended  to  several  of  the  MSS.  which  mention  not  only  the  name 
of  the  scribe  by  whom  the  book  was  written,  but  that  of  the  pereon  hj 
whom  the  points  were  mserted.  The  same  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  with  the  Masorah ;  hence  some  of  tliose  copies  which  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott  highly  esteemed,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  Masorah,  are 
foiiud,  on  closer  inspection,  to  deserve  his  approbation  only  by  being 
left  incomplete ;  for  ruled  lines  are  found  at  the  top  and  bottom  d 
the  page,  in  which  it  was  intended  that  the  Masorah  should  after- 
wards be  placed.  In  fact,  we  have  no  Jewish  MS.  in  existence 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  the 
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the  copyist's  own  testimonj  at  the  end  of  the  yolume.  R.  Jacob  ben 
Chajim,  the  original  editor  of  the  Masorab,  eyidentljr  did  not  con- 
sider such  MSS.  as  haying  been  written  by  the  enemies  of  his 
nation  and  of  his  religion,  for  he  used  them  in  the  preparation  of  his 
edition,  and  speaks  of  the  incredible  labour  which  he  had  in  deci- 
phering the  text  of  the  Masorah,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
this  absurd  manner  of  writing  it  in  the  Manuscripts.*  A  few  copies, 
howeyer,  bear  eyident  marks  of  having  been  written  bj  Christians, 
probably  converted  Jews,  t 

The  Jewish  scribes  have  for  many  centuries  adhered  very  closely 
to  the  same  general  form  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  This  circum- 
stance, though  it  facilitates  the  reading  of  the  more  ancient  MSS. 
jet  deprives  us  of  that  aid  which  we  find  in  judging  of  the  compa- 
rative antiquity  of  Greek  and  Latin  codices  from  tbe  style  of  writing; 
hence,  unless  the  date  of  a  MS.  can  be  ascertained  from  an  inscription, 
we  are  obliged  to  employ  very  indefinite  tests  of  age :  such  as  the  fine- 
ness and  colour  of  the  parchment,  the  colour  of  the  ink,  &>c.  The  in- 
scriptions themselves  are  sometimes  suspected  as  having  been  fraudu- 
lently composed,  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  codex  by  assigning 

*  As  in  the  beautiful  Codex,  numbered  1  in  the  Royal  Library  in  the 
British  Museum^  fix>m  which  I  have  taken  a  specimen ;  it  is  a  sqaare 
MS.  in  the  Spanish  character,  written  in  double  columns,  and  the  text  of 
the  poetical  books  in  hemisticns.  Portions  of  the  Masorah  are  written  in 
particular  places  in  the  upper  and  lower  margin ;  and  lines  are  ruled  for  it 
throuffhout  The  subscnntion  states  that  it  was  written  by  Jacob  bar- 
Josepn  of  Riphol,  for  tne  use  of  Rabbi  Isaac  bar-Judan  of  Tolosa, 
AJC  6145,  which  corresponds  to  the  year  1385  of  our  eera.  Some  docu- 
ments are  pasted  in  the  b^inning  of  the  volume  showing  that  before  it  was 
purchased  for  the  King's  Library,  it  had  been  the  property  of  a  synagogue 
m  Jerusalem.  It  is  therefore  a  strictly  Jewish  manuscript :  and  snows  the 
futility  of  Tychsen's  conjectures.  This  copy  was  collated  for  Dr.  Kennicott's 
edition,  and  is  numbered  99  in  his  DtasertaUo  GeneraUst  and  in  his  notes. 

t  The  subscription  to  Cod.  93.  Kenn.  shows  it  to  have  been  written  by  a 
Christian.  It  contains  the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa.  Internal  marks 
prove  that  Cod.  28  (containing  Kzekiel),  71  (Samuel),  77  ( Joshua^  Judges, 
Cant  Ecdes.),  193  (PenO,  313  (Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Darnel). 
£14  (the  entire  Bible),  ana  649  (Psalms),  were  written  by  Christians: — and 
a  few  others  may  have  had  a  similar  origin.  But  the  vast  majority  of  those 
ooUated  for  Kennicott,  and  all  of  those  examined  by  De  Rossi,  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  his  descriptive  catalogue,  appear  to  have  been  written  by 
Jewish  scribes.  Bauer,  wno  is  inclined  to  deny  m  toto  the  existence  of  any 
Hebrew  MSS.  written  by  Christians,  has  overlooked  the  subscription  to 
Cod.  193,  K.  when  he  afimns  that  all  those  which  have  subscriptions  were 
written  by  Jews,  without  any  exception.  Cod.  28  has  the  Lord's  prayer 
twice,  in  fiebrew :  and  a  primd  manu.  Cod.  514  has  thrice,  in  the  same  lan- 
Hfoage, — **  To  the  glory  and  honour  of  ow  Lord  and  King.  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reikf  ike  King  of  the  Jews,**  and  another  iTipu}f7i/jM,  used  by  Christians. — 
These  and  similar  facts  prove  the  writers  of  these  M  SS.  to  have  been  Chris- 
tians by  religion :  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  Jews  by  l>irtband 
education. 
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it  to  an  eminent  scribe  or  to  a  remote  antiquity.  The  very  teats  on 
which  some  writers  rest  as  proofs  of  the  recent  origin  of  a  MS.  an 
bj  others  brought  forward  as  the  surest  eridences  of  its  antiquity ; 
such  as  the  beauty  of  its  execution,  the  absence  of  enlaxged  or  ona- 
mented  initial  letters,  its  conformity  in  all  things  to  the  Masonhy 
&G. :  so  that  we  are  very  seldom  able  to  determine  the  age  of  a 
Hebrew  MSS.  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  Dr.  Kennicott  is  of 
opinion  that  nearly  all  those  which  are  known  to  exist,  were  written 
between  the  years  1000  and  1457  of  our  sera.*  The  scaroitj  of  old 
copies, — for  the  most  ancient  date  here  allowed  would  be  regarded  as 
comparatively  modem  amoug  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,! 
is  owing  to  a  pious  but  mistaken  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Jews: 
who  have  for  many  ages  been  accustomed  to  bury  first  in  a  secret 
spot,  called  TW^i*  Ghenizah,  and  afterwards  in  their  conmion  burying- 
ground,  their  sacred  books  and  phylacteries,  with  their  coyers,  whoi 
worn  out  or  mutilated,  lest  they  should  be  put  to  some  profieme  use, 
and  thereby  the  sacred  names  of  God  which  they  contaiut  be  dis- 
honoured. This  practice  is  enjoined  in  the  Tahnud  and  still  un- 
happily prevails. 

IV.  As  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.  found  in  the  West  of  Europe  appear  to 
belong  to  one  family  or  recension,  it  was  for  a  long  time  a  &Y0urite 
project  with  biblical  scholars,  to  procure  some  copies  whioh  might 
have  been  written  independently  of  the  Masorah :  and  it  was  thought 
that  among  the  Jews  settled  in  the  distant  countries  of  the  East 
such  codices  miglit  bo  found:  but  this  hope  has  proved  to  be 
delusive.  Among  the  MSS.  brought  from  India  by  Dr.  Buchanan, 
and  lodged  in  the  Public  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambri4ge,  is 
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the  sense,  consistiDg  onlj  in  different  modes  of  spelling  the  same 
words.*  There  are,  or  were  until  lately,  Jews  residing  in  the  city 
of  Gai-fbng-fou  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  China,  descendants  of 
seventy  Jewish  families  who  settled  there  a  few  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Their  MSS.  have  been  inspected 
by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  were  found,  so  for  as  the  examina- 
tion proceeded,  and  as  fiir  as  the  learning  of  the  collators  enabled  them 
to  judge,  to  agree  with  the  Masoretic  copies  in  all  things  except  that 
they  had  no  Krijin  or  K*thibin;  but  these  copies  also  appear  to  hare 
been  derived  from  the  Western  recension :  and  are  of  no  great 
antiquity.t  With  the  exception  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
there  is  no  non-masoretic  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew  in  the 
possession  of  the  learned ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  to  expect 
that  any  such  will  be  discovered. 

The  Masoretic  text  therefore  is  found  to  be  that  exhibited  to  us 
in  all  the  known  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  the  excep- 
tion above-stated  :  but  we  are  not  to  assume  that  it  is  exhibited  in 
an  copies  with  the  same  correctness,  or  with  perfect  accuracy  in  any 
copy  whatever;  this  we  might  a  priori  pronounce  to  be  impossible; 
and  examination  proves  it  not  to  be  the  fact.  There  is  no  MS. 
that  has  been  carefully  collated,  which  does  not  exhibit  various 
readings:  and  many  of  the  square  copies  of  which  we  are  now  prin- 
cipally treating,  abound  with  errata.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
oaoses  of  error  which  existed  in  all  written  books,  the  Jewish 
oopyists  add%d  others  by  some  absurd  practices  which  they  adopted. 
They  appear  to  have  been  exceedingly  anxious  that  their  codices 
when  completed,  should  have  a  fair  and  beautiful  appearance ;  hence 
they  left  mistakes  uncorrected  and  unnotified,  lest  any  erasure  should 

*  See  Hr.  Yates*  CoUation  of  an  Indian  Copy  of  the  Pentatewh,  pp.  2,  3, 
&e.  It  appears  to  consist  of  m^|nient8  of  three  MSS.  joined  together:  its 
fcnner  owners  could  gire  no  satisfactory  account  of  it ;  some  said  it  had 
been  brought  from  Arabia,  others  from  Cashmire.  Both  statements  may 
have  been  partially  true ;  for  part  of  the  Codex  is  on  brown  skins  like  the 
rcdlf  brouffnt  from  Arabia,  and  part  on  red,  like  those  used  in  central  Asia. 
If  80^  the  Malabar  roll,  though  round  in  India,  may  have  come  from  regions 
where  the  authority  of  the  Masorah  was  acknowleaged. 

t  The  Jews  of  Cai-fong-fou  stated  to  the  missionaries  that  they  had  lost 
all  their  ancient  rolls  of  the  Pentateuch  by  a  fire,  about  six  hundred  years 
fltfo :  and  the  greater  part  of  their  other  biblical  MSS.  by  an  inundation  in 
t£e  year  1440.  Their  present  copies  of  the  Law  are  transcribed  from  one 
which  they  purchased  of  a  Mahommedan^  who  said  he  had  procured  it  from 
a  Jew_  in  Canton.  It  had  probably  been  imported  frx>m  Euit>po  or  the  West 
of  Ana :  which  would  account  for  its  agreement  with  the  Masorah.  See 
Bauer,  Critiea  Saara,  yoL  i.  pp.  404 — 7.  Dr.  Kennicottmadean  nnsuccess- 
M  attempt)  through  a  friend  in  China,  to  procure  one  of  these  MSS.  for  the 
pvrpoee  of  eoUation.    See  Diss,  Gtnsralis,  p.  65,  f  154. 
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deform  their  workmanship,  or  perhaps  detract  from  its  price.  In 
many  cases  when  thej  had  written  a  word  or  part  of  a  word  wrong 
and  immediately  perceived  tlie  mistake,  thej  left  it  imalterod,  and 
wrote  the  word  over  again  correctlj:  if  thej  had  began  to  write  a 
word  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  found  there  was  not  room  fin^the 
whole  of  it,  they  wrote  as  many  letters  as  the  line  would  contain, 
and  then  commenced  it  anew  on  the  next ;  for  in  writing  or  printing 
Hebrew,  a  word  is  never  divided  as  is  customary  in  the  Western 
languages : — for  the  same  reason  they  frequently  added  to  the  end 
of  a  line  a  letter  or  letters  wholly  wi^out  meaning,  called  cuitodes 
linece  to  fill  up  a  vacant  space :  and  sometimes  they  entirely  omitted 
one  or  more  letters  for  which  they  could  not  conveniently  make 
room,  or  wrote  shorter  letters  for  those  which  would  take  up  mors 
space ;  as,  y  for  gf .*  In  all  these  cases,  a  subsequent  traniBcriber 
might  very  easily  be  led  into  error ;  and  indeed  could  scaicelj  avoid 
it  in  transcribing  a  book  so  voluminous  as  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  feeling  surprise  at  the  great  number  of  varioiu 
readings  collected  by  Eennicott  and  De  Rossi,  we  might  rather  be 
surprised  that  they  are  not  still  more  numerous. 

The  number  of  MSS.  collated  is  very  considerable;  those  enu- 
merated in  Kennicott's  Dissertatio  Generalis  amount  to  about  650, 
of  which  258  were  collated  throughout,  the  remainder  were  only 
inspected  in  some  passages  of  peculiar  importance.  De  Roan  has 
collated  751  MSS. ;  of  which  17  had  been  previously  examined*  at 
least  in  part,  for  Konnicott's  edition,  leaving  734  which  were  in- 
spected for  the  first  time:  thus,  in  these  two  works  alone,  we  aie 
introduced  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  readings  of  not  less  *hfw 
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thousands,  should  be  inspected  in  passages  where  the  more  important 
Tarious  readings  occur. 

When  we  take  into  account  the  small  number  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  their  dispersed  and  oppressed  condition  at  the  time  when  these 
documents  were  produced,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  existence  of 
so  many  biblical  MSS.  among  them  as  a  splendid  monument  of  the 
zeal  for  their  sacred  books,  cherished,  under  most  un£Eivourable  cir- 
cumstances, hy  that  extraordinary  nation. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament  being  so  numerous,  it  will  only 
be  possible  here  to  mention  a  few  of  those  which  deserre  especial 
attention. 

1.  The  Codex  C^sareus,  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna 
(No.  590,  Kennicott),  consists  of  two  folio  volumes,  containing  the 
Prophets  and  Hagiographa,  on  vellum,  written,  if  the  subscription 
be  correct,  in  the  year  1018  or  1019  of  our  rora:  if  this  could  be 
established,  it  would  be  the  earliest  known  Hebrew  MS.  having  a 
determined  date ;  but  the  point  has  been  doubted.  From  this  copy 
upwards  of  200  important  various  readings  have  been  selected. 

2.  The  Codex  Carlsruhensis  (No.  154,  Kennicott),  once  the 
property  of  the  celebrated  Capoio  or  Reuchlin,  now  in  the  public 
library  at  Carlsruhe,  contains  the  Prophets,  with  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan,  in  square  folio,  and  was  written,  according  to  the  sub- 
scription, in  the  year  1106  of  the  Christian  asra.  Competent  critics 
regard  this  date  as  probably  correct.  If  that  of  the  Codex  Csesareus 
be  apocryphal,  this  MS.  is  the  most  ancient  yet  known  that  has  a 
certain  date.  A  specimen  of  its  character  would  be  desirable,  but 
none  such  has  been  published. 

3.  M.  de  Rossi's  Fraqment  (No.  634),  containing  firom  Levit 
zzi.  19  to  Num.  i.  50,  on  vellum,  in  4to,  was  rescued  from  the 
destruction  to  which  it  was  hastening  in  the  Ghenizah  of  the  Jews  at 
Lucca.  Its  learned  owner  refers  this  fragment  to  the  8th  century ; 
bat  the  accuracy  of  this  conjecture  may  admit  of  question.  It  cer- 
tainly is  very  ancient;  at  least,  among  Hebrew  MSS.  it  must  be  so 
regarded:  but,  being  only  a  fragment,  it  necessarily  is  without  a 
flubecription ;  and  our  knowledge  of  Hebrew  palaeography  is  too 
imperfect  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  with  certainty  respecting  its  age. 

4.  Another  Codex  in  the  possession  of  the  same  author  (No.  503, 
in  his  enumeration),  containing  the  Pentateuch,  in  vellum,  4to,  was 
found  in  the  same  Ghenizah  with  the  preceding.      It  also  wants  a 

carried  with  them  a  great  number  of  those  ancient  Spanish  MSS.  which 
their  learned  men  unanimously  declare  to  be  the  most  accurate  and  valuable 
iropies  of  their  sacred  books. 

L 
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subscription,  but  is  referrod  bj  M.  de  Rossi  to  the  9th  or  lOtfa 
century. 

5,  6.  Of  tho  MSS.  preserved  in  the  public  libraries  of  England, 
the  Codex,  No.  1,  in  the  Royal  Library  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  Malabar  Rolled  MS.  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Public  Library  of 
the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  have  been  already  described.  Thers 
are  several  otiier  MSS.  of  the  whole,  or  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, in  the  British  Museum,  including  some  valuable  rolls,  both  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  Ilaphtaroth,  as  also  of  the  Book  of  Esther; 
and  as  admission  to  the  library  of  that  excellent  institution  is  easily 
obtained,  the  student  should  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining them. 

7.  In  tho  Library  of  H.  R.  H.  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  was  a 
rolled  MS.  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  Mr.  Pettigrew,  the  author  of 
Bihlioiheca  Sussexiana,  considers  as  probably  the  most  ancieiit  and 
perfect  synagogue  copy  in  this  country.  It  is  written  on  79  brown 
African  skins,  measuring  144  feet  in  length  by  23  inches  in  breadth, 
and  containing  263  columns,  of  42  lines  each.  All  the  colunuis 
except  five  begin  with  the  letter  ^ :  the  exceptions  are  Gren.  i.  I,  3 » — 
Gen.  xlix.  8,  ^; — Exod.  xiv.  29,  H; — Exod.  xxxiv.  11,  J?; — Num. 
xxiv.  5,  t2'  These  letters  make  the  memorial  words  C3B^  JT3; 
to  which  adding  the  letter  ^  from  Deut.  xxxi.  28  (which,  aocording 
to  rabbinical  rules,  must  always,  like  the  letters  ah'oady  mentionedt 
begin  a  column  in  a  Sepher  Torah),  we  have  the  memorial  waxis 
)!^  n^!3*  ''  In  his  name  Jah.''  This  MS.  was  brought  from  Senna 
in  Arabia  to  Amsterdam,  and  was  there  employed,  as  an  inscriptioD 
on  the  outside  of  the  roll  testifies,  in  a  Jewish  synagogue.      No 
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CHAPTER  m. 

YEESIONB  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Ajptee  the  MSS.  our  next  aid  in  criticism  is  deriyed  from  ancient 
yersions,  the  most  important  of  which  shall  be  enumerated  in  this 
chapter. 

Section  I. —  The  Greek  Version,  called  the  SeptuagUU. 

The  Psendo-Aristeas,  Aristobulus,  and  after  him  Clement  of 
Alexandria,*  and  Eusebius,!  have  made  mention  of  an  old  Greek 
rersion  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  existed 
before  the  Septuagint.  It  is  very  uncertain  however,  to  say  the 
least,  whether  there  ever  reallj  was  such  a  translation ;  at  all  events, 
no  fragments  of  it  have  descended  to  our  times.  Of  all  the  existing 
vernons  of  the  Bible,  the  Septuagint  is  the  oldest 

Its  origin  is  lost  in  &ble.  A  writer  who  caUs  himself  Aristeas, 
and  assumes  the  tide  of  Captain  of  the  Guard  in  the  service  of 
Ptdemj  Philadelphus,  King  of  Egypt,  and  who  professes  to  have 
been  an  actor  in  the  events  which  he  relates,  tells  us,  that  Phila- 
ddphus  having  founded  at  a  vast  expense  the  great  lilnrary  at 
Alexandria,  appointed  the  philosopher  Demetrius  Phalersaus  to  pre- 
side over  it  as  chief  librarian,  and,  at  his  suggestion,  resolved  to 
procure  a  copy  of  the  law  of  the  Jews,  to  be  translated  into  Greek 
and  placed  in  the  collection,  which  already  contained  the  laws  of  a 
great  many  other  nations.  Before  sending  an  embassy  to  Jerusalem 
to  obtain  the  wished-for  document,  the  king  was  prevailed  on  to  con- 
ciliate the  fovour  of  the  Jewish  nation  by  releasing  all  the  Jews  who 
had  been  brought  into  Egypt  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  were  detained 
there  as  slaves.  This  preliminary  entailed  an  expense  of  660  talents. 
The  ambassadors  —  of  whom  Aristeas  pretends  that  he  himself  was 
<me  —  were  then  despatched,  bearing  with  them  a  letter  from  King 
Ptolemy,  and  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
amountmg  in  all  to  170  talents  of  silver  and  300  of  gold.     The 

•  Strom,  lib.  I  lib.  v. 

t  Chronieonj  p.  187.    Pr€fp.  Evang,  lib.  >ii.  cap.  13 ;  lib.  vilL  cap.  9 ;  &c. 
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king's  request  was  granted  bj  the  High  Priest  and  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  the  ambassadors  returned,  bringing  with  them  a  copy  of  the  law 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  seventy-two  learned  men,  six  selected 
out  of  each  tribe,  who  were  to  translate  it  into  Greek.  The  king 
received  these  men  graciously,  feasted  them  sumptaooaly  for  seven 
days,  asked  them  seventy-two  questions  npon  politics  and  govern- 
ment, presented  each  of  them  with  three  talents  of  silver,  and  then 
dismissed  them  to  their  task.  For  seventy-two  days  they  were 
occupied  upon  it  in  the  isle  of  Pharos,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  having  with  them  Demetrius  Phalerasus  as  their  secretaiy; 
who,  as  soon  as  the  translators  had  agreed  upon  the  rendering  of 
each  passage,  wrote  it  down  from  their  dictation.  The  whole,  when 
completed,  was  read  over  in  the  king's  presence  and  approved,  by  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  the  great  officers  of  state  and  the  Jewish 
priests  and  learned  men  resident  at  Alexandria,  who  decreed  upon 
the  spot  that  no  change  should  ever  afterwards  be  made  in  it 
Ptolemy  then  presented  each  of  the  translators  with  two  talents  in 
gold  and  a  gold  cup  of  a  talent  in  weight,  and  sent  them  home  to 
Palestine.  Aristeas  recounts  a  number  of  other  circumstancea  of 
the  same  general  description  with  those  above  stated. 

The  story  is  manifestly  the  fiction  of  some  ignorant  Jew,  totaUy 
unacquainted  with  the  history,  character,  and  feelings  of  the  Greeks 
of  Alexandria,  and  anxious,  above  all  tilings,  to  maintain  the  pan- 
mount  dignity  of  the  Hebrews  of  Palestine,  their  law,  their  temple, 
their  city,  and  tlicir  Sanhedrim.  He  makes  Ptolemy,  Demetrius, 
Aristeas,  and  others,  who  were  Greeks  and  idolaters,  express  them- 
selves in  language  such  as  none  but  a  Jew  could  havo  employed  in 
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sterling!*  which  was  probably  more  than  twenty  times  the  worth  of 
the  whole  library  at  its  largest  eiteut ;  and  all  this  for  a  volume 
which  could  have  had  no  particular  value  in  the  eyes  of  a  heathen. 
If  the  talents  were  Alexandrian,  which  the  scene  of  the  history 
would  naturally  imply,  the  expense  was  exactly  double.! 

Philo,  of  Alexandria,  commonly  called  Pliilo  Judaeus,  who  was 
cotemporary  with  our  Saviour,  gives  an  account  of  the  Greek  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  agrees  with  that  of  the  Pseudo- Aristeas  in 
stating  that  it  was  made  from  a  copy,  and  by  interpreters,  sent  down 
from  Jerusalem  at  the  desire  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  wished 
to  have  the  work  in  his  library.  He  adds,  that  the  whole  of  the 
translators  agreed  in  their  version,  rendering  the  Hebrew  text  not 
only  in  the  same  sense,  but  in  the  very  same  words,  without  the 
least  variation:  hence,  he  concludes  that  they  must  have  been 
inspired ;  and  he  tells  us  that  the  Jews  of  Aleicandria  held  a  solemn 
annual  festival  in  honour  of  this  great  work,  and  in  memory 
of  its  completion.!  It  deserves  notice,  that  Philo  says  nothing 
of  the  MS.  being  written  in  letters  of  gold,  nor  does  he 
mention  any  of  the  persons  introduced  into  the  story  of 
Aristeas,  nor  does  he  allude  to  the  enormous  expense  which  the 
other  account  makes  the  work  to  have  cost.  He  either  had  never 
heard  of  these  circumstances,  or  if  he  had,  he  knew,  as  a  citizen  of 
Alexandria,  that  they  were  fabulous,  and  would  appear  to  his 
readers  utterly  incredible. 

*  Computation  of  the  sams  expended  by  King  Ptolemy  in  procuring  the 
LXX  version  of  the  law,  according  to  the  Pseudo- Aristeas : — 

Talents  of         Talenti  of 
surer.  Gold. 

1.  Redemption  of  Captives 000 

2.  Sacrifices  and  presents  to  the  Temple   .  170  SCO 

3.  First  Present  to  the  Interpreters       .  .216 

4.  Second  Present  to  the  Interpreters  210 

Total...  1046  016 

1046  Attic  Talents  of  Silver  at   £206    58.         £  215,787  10 
516     „  „  Gold  at  £3300  £1,702,800    0 


Expense  in  British  money. . .  £1,918,537  10 
f  There  was  a  ffr^at  diversity  in  the  value  of  the  Egyptian  talent  at 
dinerent  times ;  but  that,  when  tne  Septuagint  was  made,  the  Alexandrian 
standard  was  exactly  double  of  that  used  at  Athens  is  plain  from  the  version 
itsdf,  as  will  appear  in  the  farther  progress  of  this  section.  It  is  likewise 
evident  that  to  assign  a  small  value  to  the  talents  mentioned  in  this  docu- 
ment would  be  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  the  writer,  which  was  to  set 
forth  the  king's  magnificence,  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  in  the  most 
spl^idid  colouring. 

I  Philo  Jud.  dt  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  ii.  p.  658. 
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Josephus,  the  hiBtorian,  who  was  a  Jew  of  PdeBtine,  and  who 
wrote  about  A.  D.  76,  had  not  the  same  critical  sagacity  with  PUk: 
be  abridges  and  implicitly  adopts  the  narratiye  of  the  pretended 
Aristeas :  except  that  he  finlls  into  a  few  arithmetioal  Umiden  in  his 
calculation  of  Uie  king's  expenses.* 

Justin  Martyr,  a  Christian,  who  had  previously  been  a  Jew,  and 
who  wrote  about  A.  D.  150,  agrees  in  most  things  with  Phtio:  bat 
adds  some  additional  circumstances.  He  says  that  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt, — ^but  wliich  of  the  Ptolemies  he  does  not  state, — Chafing 
heard  that  certain  ancient  histories  were  preserved  among  the  Jews 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  sent  to  Jerusalem  for  seventy  learned  men, 
competent  to  translate  them  into  Greek.  These  were  by  hia  order 
shut  up  in  as  many  separate  cells  in  the  Isle  of  Pharos :  where  each 
made  a  distinct  version  of  his  own :  on  the  completion  of  the  woik, 
the  seventy  versions  were  found  to  agree,  even  to  a  word :  ao  that 
the  king,  not  doubting  that  they  had  been  guided  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  sent  the  translators  home  loaded  with  presents,  and  placed  their 
work  in  his  library,  looking  upon  it  as  a  divine  book.  Jostiii  sajs 
he  had  received  this  account  from  the  Jews  in  Alexandria,  where  he 
was  shown  the  ruins  of  the  cells  built  for  the  interpreters  by  com- 
mand of  the  king  :t  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  discredit  his  testi- 
mony upon  this  point:  for  the  story,  as  recorded  by  him,  is 
manifestly  only  an  improved  version  of  that  related  by  Pldlo  about  a 
century  before.  Justin  therefore  knew  nothing  of  the  story  about  a 
copy  of  the  law  in  golden  letters,  sent  down  from  Jerusalem,  or  did 
not  believe  it :  for  if  his  own  account  be  true,  there  must  have  been 
seventy  distinct  copies  of  the  original  j  he  says  nothing  of  an  amaati- 
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with  that  of  Philo  and  Justin  Martyr.  Ac<;ording  to  this  writer,* 
Ptolemj  Philadelphns  at  the  suggestion  of  Demetrius  his  librarian, 
procured  bj  means  of  an  embassy,  from  the  High- Priest  of  the  Jews, 
a  copy  of  each  of  the  twenty-two  books,  into  which  they  divided  their 
Scriptures :  together  with  seyenty-two  apocryphal  works:  and,  by  a 
second  embassy  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  seventy-two  inter- 
preters; these  interpreters  were  shut  up  in  thirty-six  cells  in  the  isle 
of  Pharos,  two  in  each  cell;  each  pair  being  furnished  with  one  of 
the  sacred  books  in  Hebrew,  and  with  a  scribe  who  wrote  down  the 
version  as  they  dictated  it  to  him.  When  they  had  translated  the 
first  book,  it  was  taken  from  them,  and  another  supped;  that 
which  they  had  been  engaged  upon,  was  carried  to  the  next  cell : 
where  another  pair  of  translators  made  a  separate  and  independent 
version  of  it :  and  thus  in  succession  till  each  book  had  circulated 
through  the  whole  thirty-six  cells,  and  had  beei^  thirty-six  times 
rendered  into  Greek :  the  whole  of  these  versions,  when  completed, 
were  compared  together,  and  were  found  to  agree  without  a  word  of 
difference. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  pursue  this  story  farther,  or  to 
expose  its  absurdity.  All  the  modifications  of  this  fable,  but  espe- 
daHlj  those  presented  to  us  by  Philo,  Justin,  and  Epiphanius,  were 
manifestly  calculated  to  procure  authority  for  the  Septuagint:  which, 
being  represented  as  the  firuit  of  inspiration,  was  thus  put  on  a  level 
with  the  original  Hebrew.  The  Jews  of  the  Hellenic  dispersion  who 
had  forgotten  the  language  of  Palestine,  gladly  availed  themselves  of 
this  tradition,  which  appeared  to  justify  them  in  their  constant  use  of  a 
version  of  the  Scriptures  instead  of  the  original,  even  in  the  service 
of  the  synagogue :  we  find  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  LXX  was  read 
even  in  some  of  the  synagogues  in  Palestine:  and  most  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  being  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  oriental  tongues, 
were  easily  caught  by  the  same  bait — Irenseus.t  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, {  Hilary,§  Eusebius,||  Augu8tine,1F  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,**  and 
a  whole  host  of  Christian  doctors,  impUcitly  follow  Justin  Martyr 
and  his  story  of  the  cells :  of  all  the  Fathers,  Jerome  is  perhaps  the 

•  Epiphanius  de  Pcndmbw  et  Mensuris,  Opp,  page  101.  This  writer 
profMses  to  follow  Aristeas :  with  whose  accoant^  however,  his  own  is  irre- 
ooDcilably  at  yariance. 

f  Irenseus,  lib.  iii.  c.  26.       I  Clemens  Alex.  StromatOy  lib.  I  p.  342. 

4  C<mm,  in  Psalm,  ii  (|  Prsep.  Ev.  L  riil  c.  2,  3,  4.  5. 

f  De  CivUaU  Dei,  I.  xviii.  c.  53.    ••  CaJtechis,  vd.  il  p.  37. 
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the  only  cue  who  treats  the  narrative  as  a  foble.*  But  aince  the 
publication  of  the  masterly  inquiries  of  Hodjt  and  Prideanx,!  no 
writer  of  note  has  ventured  to  defend  this  incredible  history :  though 
some  authors,  of  whom  better  things  might  have  been  expected,  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  find  fault  with  those  who  treat  it  as  it 
deserves. 

Dismissing  this  fable,  to  which  enough  of  space  has  been  devoted* 
we  may  assume  as  a  point  too  obvious  to  require  proof,  that  the 
Septuagint  Version  was  executed  not  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Pfaila- 
delphus  or  of  any  other  polytheist,  but  by  and  for  a  community  of 
Jews,  who  from  long  residence  in  countries  where  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  spoken,  had  lost  their  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  and 
adopted  the  Greek  as  their  native  tongue. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Alexandria  was  the  birth- 
place of  this  translation.  The  fables  which  assert  this  as  a  &ct  are 
on  this  point  corroborated  by  the  strongest  arguments  of  probability. 
Alexandria  was  essentially  a  Greek  city :  it  contained,  however,  a 
great  many  Jewish  inhabitants  who  had  been  induced  to  settle  there, 
and  had  been  fiAvoured  with  many  valuable  privileges  by  Alexand^ 
the  Great  and  his  successors,  the  Ptolemies ;  tliey  instituted  syna- 
gogues ;  they  became  prosperous  and  rich ;  and  possessed  in  abun- 
dance the  means  of  procuring  a  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  they 
would  naturally  wish  to  havo,  in  the  language  witii  which  thej  were 
most  familiar.  A  translation  made  for  the  private  use  of  one  or  two 
individuals  might  oven  by  degrees  creep  into  the  service  of  the 
synagogue,  without  putting  the  community  to  any  expense  iiarther 
than  that  of  causing  a  few  additional  copies  to  be  written.    There 
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In  Gen,  xli.  2,  the  Hebrew  ^PIK!3  is  translated  h  rw  &x*'  *^d  in 
Isaiah  xix.  2,  WTtf  is  rendered  rh  ayj  rh  y>M^r  The  word  &xh 
achi,  which  is  here  employed  is  not  Greek,  and  would  have  been 
perfecdj  unintelligible  in  Athens  or  Corinth :  but  Jerome  tells  us 
that  he  had  been  informed  that  it  signified  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage, the  tribe  of  plants  which  grow  in  marshy  ground ;.  with  this 
modem  Coptic  scholars  agree :  the  word  therefore  is  Coptic ;  from 
which  the  Hebrew  VlN  is  itself  probably  derived. 

So  the  Hebrew  term  n^^M»  ^^  Ephah,  is  in  several  places  trans- 
lated o7fi:  a  Coptic  word  denoting  a  measure  employed  by  the 
Egyptians :  and  the  Jewish  ^n»  &  Homer,  in  IsaiiJi  v.  10,  is  ren- 
dered a^afiai  if,  "  iix  artabas.''  The  Artaha  is  the  native  name  for 
an  Egyptian  measure,  six  of  which  were  reckoned  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  Homer  of  the  Jews.  A  Homer  and  Six  Artabas  would  have 
been  equally  unmeaning,  in  Greece. 

In  Amos  v.  26,  p^3  Kian,  is  translated  by  Pa/pav,  Pff  av,  or  Pi/ttf  a»: 
Eaipkan^  Eephan,  or  Bempkan:  the  Septuagint  vary  as  to  the 
spelling  of  this  word ;  but  the  variation  is  immaterial,  as  the  root  is 
the  same  and  the  pronunciation  was  nearly  the  same  in  all.  Eephan 
is  the  Egyptian  name  for  the  planet  Saturn,  which  p^3  was  here 
understood  to  express. 

To  this  head  we  may  refer  the  correction,  or  attempted  correction, 
of  a  mistake  in  an  Egyptian  phrase  contained  in  the  Hebrew.  In 
Gen.  xli.  45,  Pharaoh  is  said  to  have  given  to  Joseph  the  name  of 
n39firn3Sit)  Zaphnath-Pahneah,  or  as  it  may  be  read  Zaphnath- 
Phahnech;  but  this  is  expressed  in  the  Septuagint  irovOofi-^avfiy^i  i.  e. 
Pscnthom-phanech:  which  in  the  Coptic  language  is  said  to  signify 
the  "Discoverer  of  the  Secret:**  which  was  probably  deemed  the 
correct  version  of  the  name.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  one  out  of 
Egypt  would  have  been  able  to  make  this  emendation.* 

A  similar  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  7pS^,  a  shekel:  which  is  translated  in  this  version,  in  some 
places  Hh^y/iMf^  "a  double  drachma:"  which  was  its  correct  value 
according  to  the  Egyptian  coinage  of  the  Ptolemies.  In  any  other 
country,  the  Attic  standard  would  have  been  referred  to,  and  the 
skekel  would  have  been  rendered  n r^ad^;^;.     It  is  worthy  of  note 

*  This  ar]p:ument  is  not  affected  by  any  doabt  that  may  be  raised  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  etymology  followed  m  the  Septaagint :  it  seems  to  me 
more  probable  thAt  the  true  explanation  of  the  name  may  be  foond  by 
diridiog  the  two  words  into  three :  Zaph-neth- Phahnech,  i.  e.  "  Zaph,'* 
<; which  I  take  to  be  a  cormpUon  of  Joseph),  "  the  Phenician"  The  other 
interpretation,  however,  manifestly  proceeded  from  an  Egyptian  source. 
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tJiat  in  the  version  of  Aquila  (Ezod.  xzzyiii.  2G),  and  also  in  the 
Palestinian  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  the  word  d/d^;^uMy  occurs, 
but  not  in  its  Alexandrian  sense:  it  signifies  half  a  shekel, — (See 
Matt.  xvii.  24,  compared  with  Gen.  zziii.  15,  16,  Ezod.  zzi. 
32,  and  Exod.  zxx.  13,  15,  according  to  the  Septuagint :  see  also 
Exod.  xxxviii.  20).* 

The  word  C3^&n«  Thutnmim,  which  denoted  the  jewelled  oma- 
mont  worn  by  the  high-priest  on  his  breast,  is  translated  by  the 
Septuagint,  \\>.r}&sia.  Truth:  a  term  which  seems  to  have  no  close 
connexion  with  Thutnmim:  but  the  reason  why  this  rendering  was 
chosen  is  manifest  from  a  passage  in  JElian  and  one  in  Diodonis 
Siculus :  who  tell  us  that  the  Egyptian  Supreme  Judge,  who  was 
always  a  priest,  wore  suspended  to  his  neck  an  ornament  of  sapphire 
or  other  precious  stones,  which  was  c^cd  *AX^^s/a,  Truth. 

The  name  of  Genesis  savours  of  the  Egjrpto-Grecian  philosophy ; 
for  the  writers  of  that  school,  instead  of  xr/V/;,  the  Creation^  con- 
stantly used  the  term  yevtai;,  the  Origin. 

The  inference  drawn  from  these  facts  is  confirmed  by  the  occur- 
rence  of  certain  dialectical  variations  which  have  scarcely  ever  been 
found  elsewhere,  except  in  the  Greek  inscriptions  discovered  in 
Egypt  or  in  M8S.  written  in  that  country:  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  the  flexion  of  the  2nd  Aorist  of  the  verb,  after  the  example 
of  the  first :  as  r,>JaTs  for  r,\6irf,  tmoav  for  vrtottr  and  many  others. 
If  this  occurred  but  rarely,  it  might  be  attributed  to  the  careless- 
ness of  Egyptian  copyists :  but  as  it  is  found  very  frequently  and  in 
M8S.  which  were  not  written  in  Egypt,  it  undoubtedly  belongs 
to  the  translators  themselves. 
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Thus  on  comparing  together  different  portions  of  the  Septuagint, 
we  find  such  diversities  in  style,  and  in  the  mode  of  rendering  par- 
ticular words  which  are  of  frequent  occurrrence,  and  which  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of  variety  in  signification,  that  we 
perceive  at  once  the  clear  evidence  of  many  hands  having  been 
engaged  upon  it,  and  of  their  having  wrought  independently  of  each 
other.  Dr.  H.dy  has  gathered  together  so  many  examples  of  this 
kind  that  every  attentive  reader  of  his  learned  work  will  admit  the 
fact  to  have  been  demonstrably  proved.  The  following  instances  are 
extracted  from  his  pages : — 

The  word  Q^HST^d*  ^'^  Philistines,  is  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
Joshua  translated  ^uTjeriufi,  In  the  book  of  Judges  it  is  three  times 
rendered,  according  to  the  Roman  edition,  ^uTjarufA*  but  much  more 
frequently  dlXX^uXo/,  i.e.  foreigners:  in  Isaiah  it  is  twice  given 
&)J^u}jUf  foreigners,  and  once  sXkrivsg,  Greeks: — but  in  all  the  other 
books  it  is  uniformly  rendered  aXXupuXo/:  that  is^  foreigners :  often 
to  the  total  perversion  of  the  sense. 

rpK,  the  name  of  a  tree,  is  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  Joshua, 
Judges,t  and  Isaiah  (Rom.  Ed.),  translated  rt^ifuv&og,  or  rt^iffivkg, 
the  terebinth,  a  species  allied  to  the  pine :  l)ut  in  2  Samuel  and 
1  Chronicles,  d^jg,  an  oak, 

HK*  in  the  Pentateuch,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, |  and  elsewhere 
is  rendered  xid^g,  a  cedar:  but  in  Job  and  Ezekiel  xucrd^nsaog,  a 
cypress. 

l!iySnF\f  Teraphim,  in  Grenesis  is  translated  &du7M,  idols  or 
images :  in  Ezekiel,  xivwdpa,  monuments :  in  Uosea,  driXoi,  conspi- 
cuous ones:^  and  in  Judges  and  the  books  of  Samuel,  it  is  given  as  a 
proper  name,  ^c^f/n,  or  At^<peifi, 

{DM  in  the  Pentateuch,  I  Kings  and  Psalms,  is  translated  /cra/ro, 
to  be  it:  in  1  Chroya.  and  Nehemiah  it  is  expressed  in  Greek  letters, 
d^Vy  Amen. 

HDEk  ^  passover,  is  in  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  2  Kings,  Isaiah, 

*  In  two  of  these  passages,  however,  Judges  xiii.  1,  and  xiii.  5,  the  Alex- 
andrian MS.  reads  dXX^fuXo/.  Having  omitted  to  note  the  third  instance 
at  the  time  when  it  oocorred  to  me,  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  it  is  not 
similarly  rendered  in  the  Cod.  Alex. 

t  In  Judges  vi  11,  tbo  Alexandrian  MS.  reads  d^6g'  as  also  in  1  Sam.  xriL 
19 :  bat  the  Vatican  Codex  omits  all  from  verse  1 1  to  verse  32  of  that 
chapter :  and  it  undoubtedly  formed  no  part  of  the  original  LXX  version. 

}  Except  1  Kings  v.  6,  where  it  is  rendeitnl  guXov,  timber, 

§  The  noun  understood  was  probably  X/^,  gems:  the  Teraphim  being 
•uppofed  to  resemble  the  Urim ;  which  is  generally  ranslated  dfi>M. 
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Ezekiel,  uniformly  given  fraap^a*  but  in  2  Chron.  it  is  uniFenallj 

nK>  tho  demonstrative  article  of  the  accusative  case,  is  usnallj 
expressed  in  the  other  books  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  some  case  of  the 
Greek  article,  or  else  omitted  as  the  sense  requires:*  but  the  trans- 
lator of  Ecclesiastes  has  in  several  places  rendered  it  by  the  prepo- 
sition <fuv,  with,  even  where  it  makes  no  sense,  and  totally  destroys 
the  grammar :  as,  viii.  17,  ob  dwriosrou  M^tavog  rou  cu^y  cw  rh  woh^/ta 
rh  'Ti^otfifAfvov  ucrh  rh¥  ^X/ov:  iz.  15,  oux  i/i¥fi6^  6vv  rou  avd^  roD  ^vvqrt; 
ixemu :  zi.  7,  Tcai  yXuxu  rh  ^ui  xai  ayaAh  roTi  6f&dXiMiTf  rwj  pKk'nn  6w 
r^  ^X/oy.  In  these  examples  other  barbarisms  will  be  observed 
besides  those  arising  from  the  improper  use  of  the  cCv :  and  more 
will  occur  to  those  who  read  this  book  in  the  Septuagint  version. 

The  hynm  of  David  contained  in  2  Samuel,  chap.  xxiL  is  in- 
serted in  the  Psalter  (Ps.  xviii.)»  but  any  one  who  compares  these 
chapters  in  the  Septuagint  will  at  once  perceive  that  they  have  been 
translated  by  different  hands. 

This  investigation  might  be  pursued  to  a  great  length :  the  ex- 
amples given  will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  the  argumoit :  those 
who  wish  to  follow  it  out  may  consult  Ilody,  or  the  Septuagint  itself 
compared  with  the  Hebrew  text.  The  result  of  such  a  comparison 
will  leave  no  doubt  that  this  version  was  the  work  of  several  distinct 
translators. 

The  law  of  Moses  being  to  the  Jews  the  most  important  portioo 
of  their  canon,  was  probably  the  part  that  was  first  rendered  into 
Greek ;  it  appears  to  have  been  all  translated  by  the  same  hand  and 
is  the  best  executed  portion  of  the  Septuagint.    It  generally  gives 
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The  translator  of  Job  was  also  familiar  with  the  Greek  poets,  and 
has  aimed  at  giving  his  version  in  a  pure  Greek  style,  nor  alto- 
gether without  success ;  but  he  was  an  indifferent  Hebrew  scholar, 
and  often  mistakes  the  sense  of  the  original.  He  has  also  omitted 
c(msiderable  portions :  some  think  from  ignorance  of  their  meaning : 
others  suppose  because  he  used  a  defective  manuscript. 

The  book  of  Joshua  could  not  have  been  translated  until  a  consi- 
derable time  after  the  death  of  Ptolemj  Philadelphus:  the  word 
yauisoi,  gcBsus,  which  is  a  Gallic  term  for  a  javelin,  being  found  in  the 
version.  The  Gauls  first  became  known  in  Greece,  A.C.  278 :  and  it 
was  not  till  some  years  afterwards  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  took  a 
body  of  them  into  their  pay :  after  which  period  only  could  the  word 
have  come  into  general  use  in  Egypt. 

Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  and  Eings  appear  to  have  been  translated 
by  one  and  the  same  person  : — who  was  neither  very  competent  nor 
very  careful  in  the  execution  of  his  work. 

The  book  of  Esther  labours  under  similar  disadvantages,  besides 
being  enormously  interpolated.*  A  statement  is  contained  in  the 
version  of  this  book  according  to  the  LXX.  which  shows  that  part  of 
it  (if  not  the  whole)  was  translated  about  the  year  179  before  Christ, 
in  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometer. 

Nor  is  the  version  of  the  other  historical  books  much  better 
executed:  that  of  Chronicles  is  in  some  respects  the  worst  of 
them  all. 

The  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  with  the  exception  of  Ezekiel  and 
Amos, — ^which  are  well  translated, — are  even  in  a  worse  condition 
than  the  historical  books.  The  translators  often  give,  instead  of  a 
version,  words  which  have  no  sense  whatever.  Isaiah,  as  has  often 
been  remarked,  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  every  way  unworthy  of  him. 

The  solecisms,  which  distinguish  the  version  of  Ecclesiastes 
beyond  all  the  other  books  in  the  Septuagmt,  show  it  to  have 
been  the  work  of  a  person  who  had  a  very  moderate  acquaintance 
with  Greek;  or  else  who  held  the  rules  of  Greek  grammar  in 
contempt 

The  Septuagint  version  of  the  book  of  Daniel  was  so  bad  that,  in 
tlie  time  of  Jerome,  it  was  entirely  discarded  by  the  Christians, 
who  had  substituted  in  its  place  the  translation  of  that  book  by 

*  The  additional  matter  in  the  Septuagint  Version  of  this  book,  is  nearly 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  whole  of  it  as  given  in  the  Hebrew.  These  additioiiA 
are  giTon  in  all  the  critical  editions,  but  are  omitted  in  several  of  the  com- 
moii  ones. 
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Thcodotioii.*  It  was  long  suppofted  that  the  Septuagint  renion  of 
Daniel  had  been  entirely  lost ;  but  it  was  discovered  in  an  ancient 
MS.  and  printed  at  Ilome  in  1772.  It  abounds  with  ererj  kind  of 
mistakes,  and  seems  to  have  been  rejected,  with  good  reason. 

As  to  the  text  from  which  the  Septuagint  version  was  made,  it  is 
dear,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  written  witliout  points ;  for  the 
translators  have,  in  a  great  many  instances,  been  misled  bj  the  am- 
biguity of  certain  words,  which,  if  furnished  with  vowels,  would 
have  been  no  longer  doubtfiU. 

Thus,  they  have  in  various  places  confounded,  contrary  to  the 
plain  sense  and  the  authority  of  the  ^loiuts,  as  at  present  fixed, 

Qti^,  he  placed,  and  iZX^f  ^  tiame;  Psalm  zl.  5. 

TS  A  f^^  *^^^»    ^^^  Ty/»/<>*'  testimontf;        Prov.  xxix.  14. 
7X1f    «w^  ^o<^>  and  7K*|,  and  not;  Psalm  vii.  12. 

7i<      not,  and  TJ},   to,  towards,  unto;  Prov.  xii.  28. 

•rjOy,  tcith  thee,  and  "Tjiby,  thy  people;  Psalm  cix.  3. 

A  thousand  oxaniplos  of  this  kind  will  occur  to  the  reader'  of  the 
Se[>tuagint,  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  inspecting  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  urigiiial  Hebrew  as  given  in  any  edition  with  pomts. 
Indeed,  the  most  eager  advocates  for  tlie  antiquity  of  tlie  vowel 
points  have  conceded  tliat,  not  only  the  Septuagint  but  all  the  other 
ancient  versions,  were  made, — as  they  assert,  through  haste,  or  care- 
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1  Sam.  viii.  16: — ^for  ^HTSJit  I  espoused,  they  read  ^n/Hi*  /  ne- 
glected, Jer.  xxxi.  32  :♦— for  *iriBf  n&.  what  is  his  thought,  they  read 
lITjyO.  A««  anointed,  Amos  iv.  13 : — ^for  CD^TJ,  strangers,  they  read 
t3^T3,  io*l6*,  Isa.  ▼.  16:— N^l  a  mlki/,  they  read  ^,  or  H^,  o 
A^op,  Isa.  zxviii.  4 :  they  have  rendered  it  ooog,  a  mountain. 

Several  other  iustances  might  easily  be  produced.  From  the 
number  of  them,  Tychsen  inferred  that  the  Septuagint  had  been 
translated,  not  from  purely  Hebrew  MSS.  but  from  copies  containing 
the  Hebrew  text  written  in  Greek  letters ;  but  the  variations  may  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  errors  had  crept  into  the  copies 
which  tlie  interpreters  used,  in  consequence  of  their  text  having 
been  frequently  written  from  dictation  by  careless  or  incompetent 
scribes;  or  by  the  translators  having  written  their  version,  while 
other  persons,  perhaps  not  very  competent  to  the  duty,  read  aloud 
to  them  the  words  of  the  original ;  or  which  is  very  probable,  the 
translators  themselves  may  not  have  been  literary  persons :  perhaps 
they  had  not  so  much  a  grammatical  as  a  practical  and  traditionary 
knowledge  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  thus  easily  confounded 
words  and  phrases  which  differed  little,  as  pronounced  in  ordinary 
conversation. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed  on  this  point,  that  the  LXX  very 
often  mistake  the  proper  division  of  words  in  the  original,  giving  to 
one  word  a  letter  or  syllable  which  belongs  to  that  which  precedes 
it,  or  vice  versa.  There  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  no 
divisions  marked  in  the  MSS.  which  they  used,  and,  probably,  no 
final  letters.  Thus,  in  1  Kings,  xx.  19,  instead  of  *|XV^  hSkI  and 
these  went  out,  they  read  ^XlTn  TNI*  and  let  them  not  go  out,  xaJ  fi^ 
t^fX^rMtfav,  and  similarly  in  various  other  places.  Some  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  been  noticed  can  scarcely  be  called 
instances  of  various  readings  so  much  as  of  diverse  interpretations 
of  the  text ;  but  it  is  certain  that  their  Hebrew  copies  contained  a 
great  many  variations  from  the  modem  text,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  words.  The  additions,  the  alterations,  and  the  transpositions, 
which  are  found  in  the  Septuagint,  can  bo  accounted  for  in  no  other 
way. 

In  the  Pentateuch,  a  close  affinity  has  long  been  observed  by 
<^tics  between  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  and  that  of  the  Samaritans. 
The  Greek  version  is,  indeed,  free  from  all  the  larger  interpolations 

*  This  chapter  is  numbered  xxxviil  in  the  LXX  version  of  Jeremiah ; 
bat  here  and  elsewhere  1  follow  the  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  text 
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and  fraudulent  alterations  which  deform  the  Samaritan  text;  but  in 
most  of  the  smaller  deviations  which  are  found  in  the  latter  it  agrees. 
Thus,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  Samaritan  text  differs  from  the 
Jewish  about  300  times  in  the  addition  or  omission  of  the^topoIatiTtt 
particle  ),  and;  and,  in  almost  every  instance  of  the  kind,  the  LXX 
reading  agrees  with  that  of  the  Samaritans.  Hence,  some  writen 
have  argued  that  this  version  was  translated  from  Samaritan,  not 
from  Jewish  copies ;  but  it  is  incredible,  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
would  have  had  recourse  to  the  text  of  the  law  as  used  bj  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  their  nation ;  and  not  less  incredible,  that  Jews 
would  have  adopted  a  version  made  bj  Samaritans,  as  some  Bnppose 
the  Septuagint  to  have  been.  We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  the 
conclusion,  that  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  there  were  MSS. 
of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  in  use  among  the  Jews,  the  text  of  which 
differed  from  that  now  used  by  the  Samaritans,  less  than  the  modem 
Jewish  copies  do. 

There  are  many  transpositions  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  as  given 
in  this  version.* 

The  Septuagint  version  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah  exhibits  his 
prophecies  in  a  very  different  order  from  that  in  which  they  appear 
in  our  present  Hebrew  copies.  The  arrangement  of  the  LXX 
deviates  less  openly  from  the  chronological  order,  and  perhaps  the 
translator  may  have  used  the  hberty  which  the  learned  Dr.  Blaynej 
has  taken  in  his  English  version  of  the  same  book ;  that  of  pladng 
the  different  predictions  in  the  order  in  which  it  appeared  to  iii«i, 
from  the  notes  of  time  contained  in  them,  that  they  were  probably 
delivered.     If  this  were  not  the  case,  they  must  have  employed  a 
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translate  them ;  certain  it  is  that  their  version  was  very  defective  as 
compared  with  the  original  in  the  time  of  Origen  and  Jerome :  the 
latter  sajs,  that  between  700  and  800  lines  were  wanting  in  this 
book  of  Job ;  these  the  former  inserted  in  his  copies  of  the  Septoagint, 
from  Theodotion*s  translation. 

In  the  MSS.  and  critical  editions  of  the  LXX,  the  book  of  Psalms 
is  not  divided  as  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  9th  and  10th  Psalms  in 
the  Hebrew  arrangement  are  numbered  as  one  in  the  LXX;  and 
the  ll4th  and  115th  are,  in  like  manner,  united  together.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  116th  is  divided  into  two,  as  also  the  147th; 
so  that  the  total  number  of  Psalms  is  150,  as  in  the  Hebrew  copies. 
This  division  is  followed  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  which,  in  the  book 
ci  Psalms,  ia  only  a  translation  of  the  Septuagint,  not  of  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew. 

The  Septuagint  version  of  the  book  of  Esther,  as  already  inti- 
mated, has  six  long  passages,  making  in  all  about  the  quantity 
of  four  or  five  chapters,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew ; 
and  similar  transpositions,  omissions,  additions,  and  alterations 
(though  none  so  conspicuous  as  these),  are  to  be  found  in  other 
works.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  there  are  several  entire  works 
in  this  translation,  which  are  usually  called  the  Apocryphal  Books, 
and  which  never  were  admitted  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine  into  the 
list  of  their  sacred  writings.  The  variations  which  have  now  been 
enumerated  are  of  no  critical  value ;  but  many  of  the  minor  readings 
of  the  Septuagint,  which  differ  from  the  modem  Hebrew  text,  are 
deserving  of  attention,  and  some  are  apparently  genuine,  as  will  be 
•bown  in  the  proper  place. 

This  version  was  made  by  Jews  and  for  their  use ;  and  it  was 
accordingly  adopted  as  their  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  by 
aU  the  Jews  who  spoke  the  Greek  language.  This  is  sufficiently 
manifest  from  the  writings  of  the  Pseudo-Aristeas,  Philo,  and 
Joeephus,  which  have  been  already  in  part  referred  to  in  this 
chapter,  and  could  be  fsuther  corroborated  by  the  testimonies  of  the 
Tahnndists,*  and  several  of  the  ancient  Others  of  the  Christian 

*  Ugfatibot  was  mistaken  when  he  asserted  {cui,  1  Cor.  c.  9)  that  the 
Oredc  Tersion  of  the  LXX  is  neyer  mentioned  in  the  Talmud ;  and  he  has 
drawn  the  learned  Dr.  Prideaux  into  the  same  error  ( Connection,  vol.  ii.  p.  60), 
In  point  of  fact^  it  is  mentioned  at  least  four  times  in  the  Talmud.  Jji  the 
BMjkmiah  Talmud,  Tr.  MegiUah,  the  version  is  honourably  spoken  of  as 
'*ih4  work  of  King  PtoUmy^**  and  stated  to  hare  been  read  m  the  syna- 
gogoei.  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  Massecheth  Sopherim,  the  history  of  its 
ocigin  is  giren  to  the  same  efiect  as  the  account  of  Justin  Martyr,  including 
the  ikble  of  the  73  cells..   In  Tr.  Soto,  c  7,  it  is  said  that  the  synagogue 

N 
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chnrch.  It  was  not  till  the  second  centoiy  of  our  nra  that  tli6 
Jews,  finding  this  version  frequently  appealed  to  bj  the  ChziBtHUii 
in  controversy  with  them,  began  to  disparage  its  aathoritj,  to  deny 
its  accuracy,  to  appeal  to  the  original  Hebrew  text  as  contradictiiig  its 
readmgs  in  many  passages,*  and  even  to  substitute  aqother  verBioiu-at 
first  that  of  Aquila, — ^in  its  stead.t  From  the  synagogae  the  Septna- 
gint  passed  into  the  church.  The  evangelists  and  apostles  almost 
always  refer  to  the  Old  Testament  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  show  that 
they  had  this  version  in  tlicir  contemplation ;  the  Greek  fiohers  of 
the  first  two  centuries  knew  the  Old  Testament  only  through  tfaki 
medium,  and  regularly  quote  it  in  their  works ;  and  it  was  publicly 
read,  commented  on,  and  explained,  in  all  the  churches  of  Christ 
using  the  Greek  language  throughout  the  world.  No  other  Greek 
version  was  recognised  as  a  pubUc  document  among  Chiistiaiis;  and 
it  is  to  this  day  read  in  the  churches  of  Greece,  the  Greek  lahnds, 
Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor,  though  no  longer  understood  by  the  people 
at  large. 

From  its  liaving  been  at  first  thus  universally  employed  both  by 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  and  the  early  Christians,  the  Septuagint  Tersion 
was,  of  necessity,  very  frequently  transcribed.  Copies  of  it  faond  a 
ready  sale ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  transcriben 
to  be  so  scrupulous  as  tlioy  otherwise  might  have  been  in  the  cor- 
rection of  tbcir  MSS. ;  hence,  a  multitude  of  errors  crept  into  the 
xoivri  txdoat;,  or  copies  in  common  use,  which,  no  doubt»  detracted 
greatly  from  the  accuracy  and  value  of  the  translation,  and  remofed 
it  still  farther  from  an  accordance  with  the  original  Hebrew  text 
Hence  also,  a  vast  difference  was  found  between  the  cojnes  of  the 
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rectificatioii  of  these  errors  and  diversities  was  undertaken  hj  the 
iUustrioos  Origen,  a  man  whose  name  is  never  to  be  mentioned  by 
the  student  of  criticism  without  respect 

It  appears  that  Origen  was  induced  to  undertake  his  laborious 
revision  of  the  Septuagint,  not  merely  by  a  desire  to  remove  the 
inaccuracies  which  had  crept  into  the  text  by  the  mistakes  of  the 
transcribers,  but  also  from  an  anxiety  to  amend  the  original  defects 
of  the  version  itself;  so  that  the  Christiaus  might  no  longer  lie 
under  a  disadvantage  in  their  disputations  with  the  Jews,  who 
tamed  aside  the  arguments  of  their  opponents,  by  affirming  that 
they  were  taken  from  an  impure  and  corrupted  source.* 

In  his  coDunent  upon  Matt.  xix.  19,  in  which  he  judges  the  words 
xai  aywKiimii  rhv  7Xf]<r/ov  ecu  uti  aavrov,  **  and  thou  shalt  hve  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself^'*  to  be  spurious,  Origen  thus  notices  his  labours 
upon  the  Septuagint : — 

"  It  might  appear  invidious  to  pronounce  these  words  an  interpo- 
lation, were  it  not  that  in  many  otlier  cases  there  is  found  a  differ- 
ence between  the  copies ;  so  that  the  MSS.  of  Matthew's  Gospel 
do  not  all  agree  togeUier:  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  respect  to 

the  other  Evangelists The  difference  of  MSS.  is  very  great 

indeed ;  whether  occasioned  by  the  inattention  of  transcribers,  the 
rashness  of  some  [correctors,  wearied]  with  the  irksome  emendation 
of  the  copies,  or  by  the  conduct  of  others  who,  in  the  correction  of 
MSS.  add  or  take  away  whatsoever  they  please.  This  discordance 
we  have  been  enabled,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  remedy,  in  the  MSS. 

of  the  Old  Testament We  have  marked  with  an  obelus  in  the 

LXX  what  is  wanting  in  the  original  Hebrew,  for  we  do  not  venture 
to  remove  it  entirely ;... other  passages  we  have  marked  with  an 
Qtiensk,i  &c." 

Origen  here  only  speaks  of  his  endeavours  to  amend  the  Septua- 
gint Version :  which  was  indeed  the  principal  aim  and  object  of  his 
labours :  but  Eusebius  and  Jerome  give  us  a  much  more  complete 
Tiew  of  his  exertions.  It  appears  from  these  authors,  both  of  whom 
bad  seen  and  critically  studied  the  stupendous  works  which  they  de- 
scribe, that  Origen  embodied  in  one  magnum  opiu,  not  only  a  revised 
copy  of  the  Septuagint,  but  likewise  three  other  Greek  Versions  of  the 
whde  Old  Testament;  being  all  that  then  existed.  This  work  resembled 
a  Pdyglott  Bible  in  appearance,  |  each  page  being  divided  into  four 

*  Oriflenis  JEp.  ad  Afirieanum,  Ow*  vol  L  p.  16. 

f  Ongeiiis  C^.  iii.  p.  671.  £d.  It.  {Ccmm,  in  Mat,  torn,  xt). 

;  Such  at  least  b  tne  judgment  of  the  most  careful  writers  who  hare 
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columns ;  the  first  was  occupied  by  the  translation  of  Aqiiila»  the 
second  bj  that  of  Sjmmachus,  the  third  by  that  of  the  Setentjr, 
and  the  fourth  by  that  of  Theodotion : — thus  these  four  trandatimis, 
being  placed  at  once  before  the  eye,  their  yarious  renderings  of  any 
passage  that  might  be  the  subject  of  inquiry,  could  readily  be  oonnr 
pared.  The  Septuagint  version  as  given  in  this  great  work,  was 
corrected  and  amended,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  nearer  conformity  with 
the  Hebrew  text,  than  it  presented  in  the  xom)  tx/iocte,  or  ynlgar 
edition.  Its  redundancies  were  marked  with  an  obelus,  or  -?-,  to 
show  that  they  were  wanting  in  the  original :  its  deficienoos  were 
supplied  from  the  other  versions ;  an  asterisk,  or  *,  being  plaoed 
before  the  words  introduced,  and  the  initial  letter  A,  2,  or  B  being 
added  next  to  the  asterisk,  to  show  the  translation  from  which  the 
additional  or  supplementary  words  were  taken :  and  where  Origen 
found  that  the  version  of  the  LXX,  though  neither  defective 
nor  redundant,  had  mistaken  the  meaning,  he  seems  to  have  used 
the  lemniscus,  ^  and  hypolemniscus  ^  :  prefixing  one  of  these 
marks  to  the  erroneous,  the  other  to  the  corrected  rendering  :*  fat 
he  made  it  a  rule  to  omit  nothing  which  properly  belonged  to  the 
Soptuagint.  In  all  cases  ho  marked  by  two  full  points  (:)  like  the 
Hebrew  Soph-Pasuk,  or  the  English  colon,  the  end  of  the  passage 
to  which  tho  critical  mark  referred.  This  work,  from  the  four 
columns  of  which  it  consisted,  was  called  the  Tetrapla,  or  sometimes 
the  Tetraselidon,  When  wo  consider  that  no  other  character  thaa 
tho  uncial,  or  capital  letter,  was  then  employed  in  Greek  bookSt  we 
can  form  some  idea  of  tho  bulk  to  which  this  work  must  have 
swelled,  and  the  labour  which  it  must  have  cost. 
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it  exhibited  no  fewer  than  six  complete  copies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
disposed  in  the  same  number  of  parallel  colomns.  In  the  first  he 
placed  the  Original  Hebrew  text :  in  the  second,  the  same  text,  only 
written  in  Greek  letters,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  might  not 
be  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  alphabet ;  in  the  third,  the  version 
of  Aquila;  in  the  fourth,  that  of  Sjmmachus; — ^in  the  fifth,  the 
Septuagint,  corrected  and  completed,  as  in  the  Tetrapla,  with  the 
same  critical  marks:  and  in  the  sixth,  the  version  of  Theodotion. 
These  six  columns  were  continued  throughout  the  entire  work; 
whence,  viewed  as  a  whole,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Hexapla ;  but 
in  some  particular  portions, — chiefly,  as  Jerome  states,*  the  poetical 
books, — ^two  more  columns  were  added,  containing  a  fifth  and  sixth 
Greek  version,  the  authors  of  which  were  unknown ;  in  these  por- 
tions, the  work  was  called  the  Octapla,  as  consisting  of  eight 
distinct  colunms:  and  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  that  of  the  minor 
Prophets  a  ninth  was  added,  in  which  was  placed  a  seventh  version 
of  that  portion  of  Scripture ;  in  reference  to  the  Psalms  and  minor 
Prophets,  therefore,  we  may  call  this  work  the  Enneapla;  although 
I  do  not  find  that  any  ancient  author  used  the  term.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  column  of  each  version,  Origon  gave  a  preface 
containing  an  account  of  its  author,  its  history,  and  critical  use ;  and 
the  copious  margins  were  filled  with  notes,  glosses,  scholia,  &c. 
compiled  or  composed  by  himself,  t  This  inmiense  undertaking 
occupied  its  author  for  twenty-eight  years:  during  the  whole  of 
which  period  he  employed  not  only  his  own  personal  labour  upon  it, 
but  that  of  fourteen  scribes,  seven  ra^uy^apoi,  or  rapid  writers,  and 
the  same  number  of  xoXXZ/^fo/,  or  fair  copyists,  all  of  whom  were 
paid,  as  is  beUeved,  by  the  liberality  of  bis  wealthy  and  generoua 
friend,  Ambrosius.  Some  modem  writers  |  have  persuaded  them- 
selves that  the  Tetrapla  and  the  Hexapla  were  one  and  the  same 
work,  differently  viewed,  as  comprising  four  perfect  versions,  or  as 
ezhilnting  six  colunms  which  pervaded  the  whole  Scripture ;  but  the 
industrious  Eusebius  who  was  bishop  of  Csesarea  where  this  work 
was  kept,  and  who  published  from  the  Hexapla  the  column  containing 
the  Septuagint  wiUi  all  its  critical  marks,  unequivocally  asserts  that 
the  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla  were  distiuct.§    Jerome,  also,  who  had 

*  Comment,  £p,  ad  TUum. 

f  It  most  be  admitted  that  if  the  scholia  of  Origen,  which  are  given  in 
MontfiiMicon's  edition  of  the  Remains  of  the  Hexapla,  be  fair  specimens  of  the 
whole,  few  of  them  were  valuable,  and  many  erroneous. 

}  JEachhom,  EM.  sec.  169. 

^  Euaebii.  Hi8,  EecUa.  J.  vi.  c.  16. 
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penonallj  collated  Qrigen's  work,  while  i^eparixig  his  own  Latin 
yersion  of  the  Old  Testament,  speaks  of  them  as  separate:*  and  the 
scholia  to  several  existing  MSS.  of  the  Septoagint  oertify  that  thsj 
had  been  collated  with  copies  taken  from  both  works.  Epiphanios 
even  appears  to  assertf  that  the  Octapla  was  a  third  work  distinct 
from  the  Tetrapla  and  the  Hexapla :  but  if  such  be  his  meaning,  he 
is  contradicted  bj  all  other  authorities. 

The  following  page  gives  some  specimens  showing  the  general 
structure  and  arrangement  of  the  columns  in  the  great  critical 
works  of  Origen.  Thej  are  taken  from  Montfaucon's  Hexapla; 
but  the  passage  from  Hosea  xi.  1,  is  the  only  one  that  has  been 
found  with  all  the  columns  given  at  full  length  in  any  ancient 
document  *4  the  other  examples  are  made  up  from  the  state- 
ments of  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others,  respecting  the  readings 
of  the  different  versions,  and  are  liable  to  some  uncertaintj.  That 
taken  from  the  Psalms  is  manifestly  defective ;  for  it  contains  only 
eight  columns ;  whereas,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  book  of  Psalms, 
Origen 's  great  work  exhibited  nine ;  and  there  is  littie  doubt  that  in 
Hosea  it  contained  the  same  number.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  imitate  the  ancient  mode  of  writing  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  which  would  seem  to  claim  for  the  specimens  exhibited 
a  degree  of  exactness  to  which  they  have  no  just  pretensions. 

The  labour  and  expense  of  copying  so  large  a  work,  occupying 
probably  as  much  parchment  as  would  make  fifty  or  sixty  fidio 
volumes,  were  so  great  that  the  Hexapla  apparentiy  never  was 
transcribed.§  From  Tyre,  where  its  author  left  it,  it  was  hron^t 
to  Csesarea  by  Pamphilus,  when  he  founded  a  public  library  in  that 
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colamn  containing  the  Septuagint  had,  however,  been  preyioualy 
transcribed  and  published  by  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius,  with  all  its 
critical  marks;  some  Greek  MSS.  of  this  kind  still  subsist ;  occa- 
sional extracts  from  the  other  columns  are  sometimes  found  among 
the  scholia  in  the  margins  of  biblical  MSS. ;  and  sometimes  we  find 
a  notice  of  tlie  contents  of  the  Hexapla  among  the  obsenrations  of 
ecclesiastical  writers,  especiallj  in  those  of  Jerome  upon  particnlar 
passages.  Part  of  a  Sjriac  Version,  made  from  the  Hezaplar  text, 
and  professing  to  retain  all  the  critical  marks  of  its  original,  has  been 
discovered  and  published  :*  and  it  is  hoped  that  otlier  portions  of  the 
same  version,  or  of  others  similarly  executed,  may  yet  be  found. 
From  authorities  of  this  kind,  as  far  as  they  could  be  known  in  his 
time,  the  learned  Father  Montfaucon  collected  with  great  labour  and 
fidelity  all  the  fragments  of  Origen*s  Hexapla  which  were  then 
accessible,  and  published  them.f 

The  value  of  the  llexaplar  Septuagint,  if  it  could  be  recovered  in 
a  pure  state,  would  not  be  so  great  as  critics  have  sometimes  sup- 
posed. Origen  did  not  take  the  proper  means  for  restoring  the 
Septuagint  to  its  original  and  primitive  form,  by  the  correction  of 
those  errors  which  had  arisen  from  negligent  transcription ;  although 
he  expected  that  such  would  have  been  the  result  of  his  labours. 
He  assumed  that  his  own  Hebrew  codex  presented  uniformlj  the 
pure  and  genuine  text :  he  next  assumed  that  the  text  of  the  LXX 
must  originally  have  been  the  same:  and  all  his  industry  was 
exerted  to  bring  his  copy  of  the  version  to  an  agreement  with  his 
copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  llexaplar  Septuagint,  therefore,  if 
restored,  would  exhibit  to  us  the  readings  found  by  Origen  in  a 
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His  labours,  though  so  well  designed,  have  on  the  whole  rather 
tended  to  increase  the  corruption  of  the  Greek  text.  His  revised 
edition  of  the  LXX  haying  been  eztensivelj  adopted,  was  frequently 
transcribed;  and  copyists  first  confounded,  and  then  omitted  the 
critical  marks, — ^the  obelus,  asterisk,  lemniscus,  and  the  terminal 
points,  initials,  &c.:  so  that  even  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  it  was 
impossible  to  know  what  belonged  to  the  Septuagint,  and  what  to 
the  other  versions,  without  inspecting  the  Hexapla  itself  in  the  library 
at  GsBsarea.  After  a  time,  the  old  MSS.  of  miv^  txdoitig  would 
naturally  exercise  a  certain  influence  upon  the  revised  text:  the 
readings  of  both  would  become  intermixed :  and  neither  Origen's 
recension,  nor  that  which  had  prevailed  before  his  time,  if  the  text 
then  deserved  to  be  called  by  that  name,  could  be  had  in  its 
purity.  That  such  was  actually  the  case,  we  know  from  undoubted 
aathority. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  two  learned  men  at  the  same 
time  undertook  a  farther  revision  of  the  Septuagint ;  one  of  them 
was  Hesychius,  an  Egyptian  bishop:  the  other  was  Lucian,  a 
IVesbyter  of  Antioch,  who  perished  in  the  Dioclesian  persecution, 
A«D.  311.  We  read  of  other  editions,  as  those  of  Basil,*  Apollina- 
riu8,t  and  Joannes  Josephus:|  but  their  recensions  seem  never  to 
have  been  generally  received,  and  probably  exercised  but  little 
influence  on  the  text.  On  the  contrary,  we  learn  from  Jerome,  that 
the  churches  in  Egypt  adopted  the  revision  of  Hesychius:  the 
provinces  of  Asia,  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople,  adopted  Lucian's 
recension :  and  the  intermediate-  provinces  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
IbUowed  Origen's  text  as  given  in  the  copies  of  the  Septuagint  pub- 
lished by  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus.  The  whole  worid,  he  says,  was 
divided  between  the  three  editions.  §  It  was  impossible  to  prevent 
oonfnsion  frt)m  arising  by  the  intermixture  of  readings  taken  frt)m 
all  the  different  recensions. 

The  existing  MSS.  of  the  LXX  are  all  derived  from  one  or  other 
of  these  editions,  or  from  xo/yi)  txdoeis'  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  class  to  which  any  particular  MS.  belongs :  and  the  learned 

•  Geoig.  SyncellaB,  Ckronogr,  p.  203. 

f  Hierooym.  Adv.  Ruffin,  lib.  ii.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Jerome 
colT  qpeakB  of  ApoUinarius  as  a  commentator. 

t  Tbeodoret.    U.  E. 

9  Alexandria  et  iEgyptus  in  LXX  sois,  Hesychium  laadat  aactorem. 
Cofiitaothiopolis  usque  Antiochiam  Luciani  martyris  exemplaria  probat 
Medin  int^  has  proyincise  Palsestinos  codices  legunt:  quos  ab  Origene 
cUhboititoit  Eusebius  et  Pamphilus  vulij^ayerunt ;  totusque  orbis  h&c  inter  se 
trifitfiA  vaiietate  compugnat.    PrcBf<xho  in  Lib,  Paralip, 

0 
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have  differed  yerj  much  in  the  opiniomi  they  have  expressed 
on  snch  questions.  Thus  Masius  thinks  that  the  Vatacan  MS. 
follows  Lncian's  text :  Morinns  assigns  it  to  Qrigen's  edition ;  nd 
Grabe  to  that  of  Hesjchius. 

There  are  four  principal  editions  of  the  Septuagint  printed  in 
modem  times,  from  which  all  the  others  have  been  copied. 

1.  The  Complutensian  Edition,  contained  in  the  Poljgbtt  Bible, 
published  at  Alcala  or  Gomplutum,  under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  in  the  years  1514 — 17.  The  editors  have  remodelled  the 
text,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  an  agreement  with  the  modem  Hebiev, 
by  the  side  of  which  it  is  placed;  transposing,  omitting,  adding,  and 
altering,  where  it  was  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  Antwerp 
Polyglott,  or  Biblia  Regia,  and  the  Paris  Pdyglott  of  M.  le  Jay, 
follow  the  text  of  the  Complutensian.  These  copies,  therefine,  are 
of  little  critical  value. 

2.  The  Aldine  Edition,  Venice,  foL  1518,  taken  from  MSS.  is 
much  more  faithfril  to  the  text  of  the  LXX  than  the  former :  it  has 
not  been  reprinted  since  tlie  beginning  of  the  17th  centory,  having 
been  superseded  by  the 

3.  Roman  Edition;  published  by  Cardinal  CarafEst,  in  1587, 
fol. ;  chiefly  founded  upon  the  celebrated  Vatican  MS.  one  of  the 
most  ancient  now  existing,  containing  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment in  Greek,  though  with  frequent  chasms. — These  the  editofs 
supplied  from  other  codices  which  seemed  to  them  to  exhibit  a  text 
allied  to  that  of  their  chief  document.  This  Edition  has  been 
followed  in  Walton's  London  Polyglott,  1657 :  also  by  Bos,  Hohnes, 
and  most  other  editors.* 
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supply  of  critical  materials  is  that  of  Dr.  Holmes,  completed  alter 
his  death  bj  Mr.  Parsons,  printed  at  Oxford,  in  5  vols.  foL 
1798 — 1827.  In  this  edition  the  various  readings  of  about  130 
MSS.  of  the  Septuagint  are  noted,  of  which  eleven  are  in  the 
uncial*  or  antique  Greek  character : — also  those  of  all  the  ancient 
versions  which  were  derived  from  the  Soptuagint: — the  readings 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Fathers :  and  those  of  the  prin- 
cipal printed  editions.  The  text  of  this  edition  is  that  of  the 
Roman,  without  alteration :  it  therefore  affords  the  means  bj  which 
future  critics  may  correct  the  text  of  the  LXX :  but  does  not  itself 
introduce  anj  amendment. 

Learned  men  have  been  very  much  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to 
the  ancient  recensions  of  the  text  which  the  different  modem 
editions  most  nearly  represent ;  especially  the  Roman  and  the 
Oxford  editions.  To  me  it  appears  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  Vatican  MS.  from  which  the  Roman  text  is  chiefly  taken,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  document  of  xo/vi)  ixdoa/;,  or  of  the  recension  of 
Hesychius :  the  former  seems  most  probable.  The  Alexandrian 
MS.  and  the  editions  of  which  it  is  the  basis,  appear  clearly  to 
belong  to  the  Hexaplar  or  Origenian  text,  written  without  the 
critical  marks,  as  Jerome  tells  us  was  frequently  done  in  his  time. 
The  MS.  has  almost  all  the  passages  with  which  Origen  interpolated 
the  Septuagint  from  the  other  versions,  especially  tiM  of  Theodo- 
tion.  The  book  of  Psalms  forms  an  exception :  in  this  portion  the 
Codex  appears  to  follow  the  xoiv^  txdo6ts,  or  old  uncorrected  text. 
The  reason  apparently  for  preferring  the  old  text  in  this  portion  of 
the  MS.  was,  that  the  Psalms  were  in  daily  use,  and  had  been  set 
to  music,  so  that  any  alteration  there  would  have  given  trouble  and 
cMaed  ofbnce.  For  a  similar  reason,  an  old  and  incorrect  English 
Tenion  of  the  Psalms  is  retained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  the  text  of  Lucian,  or  Hesychius : 
bat  that  of  the  Hexaplar  edition  can  be  identified  with  more  certainty. 
It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  precise  rule  for  estimating  the  critical 
value  of  the  Septuagint,  as  an  aid  for  tlie  correction  of  the  Hebrew 
text  In  general  terms  it  may  be  stated  that  whore  the  copies  of 
this  version  vary  among  themselves,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  first 
to  what  recension  each  document  belongs : — the  reading  of  each  will 
then  represent  to  us  the  Hebrew  MS.  which  the  ancient  critic, 
whose  text  it  follows,  employed  in  revising  the  version.  Where  all 
the  copies  agree,  as  they  frequently  do  in  readings  of  some  interest 
and  importance,  they  carry  us  back  to  the  age  of  the  original  trans- 
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lators :  and  if  it  be  dear  that  thej  rendered  the  original  beibro  them 
with  due  accuracj,.  such  readings  must  be  regarded  as  very  ameUtii; 
which  is  one  important  element  of  critical  authority. 

Besides  the  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint,  there  are  other  aids  for 
ascertaining  the  readings  of  that  ancient  version :  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Secondary  Translations,  of  which  it  was  the  baris. 

1.  Of  these  the  most  ancient  is  the  Old  Latia  Version  of  tiie 
Old  Testament,  which  was  in  use  in  the  churches  of  the  West 
before  the  time  of  Jerome.  It  is  called  by  Jerome  himself  the 
Verno  Vulgata,  and  also  the  Versio  Communis:*  and  by  Qregarj 
the  Versio  Vetus:^  and  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
present  Vulgate  Latin  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  which  we 
shall  hereafter  speak.  Augustine  intimates,  in  a  very  riietorieal 
passage,  that  there  had  been  in  the  early  ages  of  Uie  Chriatiui 
Church,  a  great  many,  he  says  innumerable,  Latin  Versioiis  of  ^ 
Scriptures  fall,  howeyer,1a.s  his  words  imply,  made  from  the  Greek :{ 
one  of  these  he  speaks  of  as  worthy  of  peculiar  respect,  from  its  per- 
spicuity and  fidelity :  he  calls  it  the  Versio  Itala^  or  as  the  word 
ought  probably  to  be  read,  the  Versio  Usitata:^  and  undoubtedly 
this  is  the  old  anti-hieronymian  Latin  Version  which  has  come 
down  to  us  in  seyeral  MSS.  which  are  preserred  in  yarions  pobyc 
libraries.  Father  Sabatier  published  all  that  could  be  found  of  this 
Version  (at  Ilheims,  1743,  3  yols.  fbl.  of  which  the  first  two  contain 
the  O.T.):  and  Miinter  has  made  a  yaluable  addition  to  his  odlectiQn 
by  printing  from  a  Codex  Rescriptxis  of  the  6th  or  7th  oentary. 


•  Comm,  in  Istt,  jtiv,  49»   These  terms  imply  the  existence  of  other  veridaiitt. 
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fragments  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel  and  Hosea.  From  the  time 
at  which  this  Version  was  executed,  it  is  manifestly  a  docmnent  of 
the  xMvi)  Ixdotf/;.  It  foUows  the  text  of  the  LXX  with  the  most 
literal  scmpnlosity,  and  is  a  valuable  help  for  restoring  its  readings. 

2.  The  Coptic,  more  properly  called  the  Memphitic  Version,  in 
the  language  of  lower  Egypt,  was  also  made  from  the  Septuagint 
It  is  probable  that  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  did  not  pre- 
cede that  of  the  New :  and  as  the  latter  seems  not  to  have  been  made 
till  about  the  4th  century,  we  may  assign  that  date  as  the  earliest 
at  which  the  Coptic  Old  Testament  can  be  fixed.  It  certainly  is 
not  more  modem  than  the  7th  century,  as  several  of  its  eidstmg 
MSS.  belong  to  that  period.  This  Version  has  not  as  yet  been 
published  entire :  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  in  1731  by  WiUdns  : 
and  the  book  of  Psalms  by  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide  in 
1744  at  Rome :  but  there  are  several  MSS.  of  other  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  known  to  be  in  existence:  and  the  learned  Dr. 
Tattam  in  1842  returned  to  England  from  a  voyage  of  research  in 
Egypt,  with  some  most  valuable  additions  to  the  former  materials : 
he  has  lately  published  proposals  for  printing  a  complete  edition  of 
the  Coptic  Old  Testament,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
meet  with  such  encouragement  as  will  enable  him  to  bring  his 
labours  to  a  successful  result.  If  the  date  above  assigned  to  this 
version  be  correct,  it  will  probably  be  found  to  foUow  throughout  the 
MSS.  of  the  recension  of  the  Septuagint  by  Hesychius,  as  it  appears 
to  do  in  the  portions  already  printed. 

3.  There  was  a  version  of  the  Old  Testament  made  from  the 
Septuagint  into  the  Sahidic  or  language  of  Upper  Egypt :  of  which 
m  few  fragments  have  been  discovered,  and  some  specimens  merely 
have  been  printed.  The  Sahidic  Version  of  the  New  Testament  is 
more  modem  than  the  Coptic,  and  follows  a  different  recension  of 
the  text :  whether  the  case  may  be  the  same  or  different  in  the  Old, 
1  am  unable  to  say.  This  version  and  the  Memphitic  above 
described  are  quite  independent  of  each  other.  The  specimens  of 
tlie  Sahidic  Old  Testament,  which  have  been  printed,  are  the  9th 
€sb.  of  Daniel,  published  by  Miinter,  Rome,  1786 ;  and  a  fragment 
of  Jeremiah  (ix.  17  to  ch.  xiii.),  by  Mingarelli.     Bologna,  1785. 

4.  The  Hexaplaro-Syriac  Version,  made  from  the  Hexaplar 
text  of  the  LX^X,  and  retaining  all  the  critical  marks  of  Origen,  such 
as  the  agterisk,  obelus,  lemniscus,  <0c.  Some  ancient  authorities 
made  mention  of  such  a  translation,  as  having  been  made  by  Paul  of 
Tela,  about  A.D.  617 ;  but  their  statements  attracted  little  attention : 
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until  the  learned  critic,  Andreas  Masiut,  who  pnUished  a  Talnable 
commentarj  upon  the  book  of  Joshua  (Antwerp,  1574,  fol.  reprinted 
in  the  Critici  Sacri),  mentioned  that  he  had  in  his  possesaion  a 
Sjriac  MS.  containing  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Kings  (whieh 
probably  includes  the  Books  of  Samuel,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  LXX),  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Esther,  together  with  a  part  of 
the  Apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  all  translated,  as  the  inBcriptijon 
declared,  from  a  Greek  copy,  corrected  by  the  hand  of  Eusebius,* 
according  to  Uie  MS.  of  Origen  in  the  library  at  Gsoaarea:  and 
exhibiting  throughout  the  critical  notes  inserted  by  that  Father  in 
the  text  of  the  llexapla.  Masius  testifies  to  the  care  and  diligence 
which  the  translator  and  his  copyist  appeared  to  have  used  in  placing 
these  marks :  and  he  has  inserted  several  notices  of  the  readings  of 
this  MS.  in  his  commentary.  It  is  greatly  regretted  that  he  did  not 
publish  this  version :  which  would  have  prevented  a  loss  now  de&fij 
deplored  by  the  learned  world.  The  MS.  came  into  the  posaessioD 
of  Jablonski,  about  the  year  1719.t  Jablonski  designed  to  print 
the  Version  from  Uiis  MS.  but  he  did  not  do  so:  the  Codex 
itself  has  never  been  heard  of  since,  and  probably  is  irreooveraUj 
lost.  Another  portion  of  the  same  version  is  preserved  in  a  MS. 
in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  which  may  perhaps  have 
been  originally  a  second  vol.  of  the  codex,  mentioned  above.  A 
MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  (No.  5),  contams  the  2d 
book  of  Kings;  and  there  appear  to  be  other  MSS.  in  existence, 
from  which  Norberg  printed  the  books  of  Jeremiah  and  EzeUel  in 
1787:  Bugati  published  the  prophet  Daniel,  in  1788:  and  Middel- 
dorpf,  in  1831,  pubhshod  at  Berlin,  the  books  of  Kings,  and  Chroni- 
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perceiTed  from  the  foregoing  statement  Archdeacon  Tattam  made 
the  procoring  of  copies  or  fragments  of  it  one  of  the  objects  of  his 
voyage  to  the  East:  bat  I  am  nnaUe  at  present  to  saj  how  far  he 
has  been  snccessfuL* 

5.  The  ^thiopic,  or  old  Abyssinian  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  translated  from  the  Septuagmt  in  the  4th  or  5th  centnrj.f 
In  1513  the  Psahns  and  Song  of  Solomon  were  published  at  Rome 
bj  Potken :  and  were  several  times  reprinted,  in  Poljglotts  and  else- 
where :  the  books  of  Ruth,  Jonah,  Joel,  Malachi,  and  four  chapters 
of  C^esis  were  afterwards  printed  at  different  times,  and  bj  various 
editors :  but  no  fiurther  progress  was  made  in  publishing  this  version 
nntil  a  MS.  containing  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The 
celebrated  Abyssinian  traveller,  Mr.  Bruce,  brought  home  with  him, 
among  other  ^thiopic  MSS.  one  containing  the  entire  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms  (which  have  been  published 
already) ;  he  also  procured  some  copies  of  particular  books :  so  that 
means  are  in  existence  for  giving  a  complete  edition  of  thb  ancient 
version.  These  MSS.  having  been  offered  ibr  sale  in  May,  1842, 
the  principal  one  was  purchased,  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  publication,  by 
the  Bible  Society.  From  the  age  and  native  region  of  this  Version, 
we  can  readily  explain  how  and  why  it  has  been  found  to  follow  the 
readings  of  Hesychius's  recension  of  the  LXX. 

6.  The  Armenian  Version  was  executed  in  the  5th  century,  by 
Bfiesrob,  from  the  LXX :  probably  from  MSS.  of  Lucian's  recension, 
which  was  used  by  the  Christians  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople, 
at  that  period.  It  was,  however,  altered  soon  after  it  was  made,  to 
make  it  conform  more  closely  to  the  Peshito,  or  Old  Syriac  Version, 
which  was  held  in  much  repute  in  those  regions :  and  Haitho,  King  of 
Armenia,  who  caused  his  people  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  the  13th  century,  is  said  i  to  have  directed  a  fiuther 

*  An  Arabic  Translation  was  made  from  the  Uexaplar  Syriao  Vernon,  by 
Uaieth  ben  Senan,  near  the  close  of  the  15th  oentair.  Four  MSS.  of  this 
tertiary  version  are  in  existence ;  two  in  the  Royal  Librtu^  at  Paris,  and 
two  hi  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford.  They  may  f^re  aid  in  criticising  the  text  of 
the  Syriao,  and  thereby  assist  in  restoring  the  readings  of  the  LAX. 

t  If  made  by  Cliristians,  it  coold  scarcely  be  more  ancient :  bat  as  Brace 
affirma  that  it  is  employed  by  the  Abyssiman  Jews,  some  have  comectared 
tbmt  h  may  have  been  made  oy  Jews  ;  in  which  cose,  it  could  not  oe  more 
reecnt  than  the  2d  century  of  our  sera.  But  this  antiauity  is  auito  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  admitted  fact  of  its  accordance  with  tno  text  of  Hesychius. 

X  By  Lacroze  and  Michfelis :  but  Adler,  Holmes,  and  De  Wette  are  of  a 
contrary  opinion.    Several  Armenian  MSS.  still  exist,  which  were  written 
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reyision  of  the  Church  Version,  to  bring  it  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Latin  Vulgate.  This  translation  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  the 
jear  1666,  under  the  superintendence  of  Uscan,  Bishop  of  Erinm, 
who  travelled  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  edition  to 
be  published  for  the  use  of  his  countrymen.  He  is  known  to  have 
introduced  some  alterations  into  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 
contrary  to  the  authority  of  all  his  MSS :  and  although  I  hare  not 
observed  any  imputation  upon  his  fidelity  as  Editor  of  the  Old,  yet. 
as  he  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  is  probaUe 
that  the  Armenian  version  owes  to  him  its  close  conformitj  in  some 
things  with  the  Vulgate ;  several  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  difierent 
books  having  been  copied.  Indeed,  in  Uscan's  edition,  the  Vulgate 
is  sometimes  expressly  quoted  as  the  authority  which  induced  the 
Editor  to  deviate  from  his  MS.  It  may  be  assumed  at  the  very 
least,  that  the  readings  of  this  Version,  which  differ  firom  the 
Peshito  and  the  Vulgate,  represent  to  us  the  Greek  MSS.  which 
were  used  by  the  original  translators. 

7.  The  Sclavonic  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  made  fay 
Cyril  and  Methodius,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century,  and  who  con- 
verted the  Sclavonians,  or  a  part,  at  least,  of  that  great  fiunily  of 
nations  to  Christianity;  and  it  is  still  used  by  the  churches  of 
Russia,  Poland,  Moravia,  and  Dalmatia.  The  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  is,  by  some,  ascribed  to  the  same  author:  otheis 
refer  it  to  a  more  modem  date.  It  follows  Lucian's  recension  dt 
the  LXX,  and  has  been  often  printed,  chiefly  in  Russia,  although 
the  earliest  edition  was  that  issued  at  Prague,  in  1519.  This 
edition  being  very  scarce  (no  perfect  copy  of  it  is  now  known  to 
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in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  from  the  Greek,  most 
probably  from  the  MSS.  of  Lucian's  recension;  but  it  has  not  come 
down  to  us  entire ;  and  only  a  part  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah  has 
been  printed. 

10.  The  Georgian  version  was  made  about  the  end  of  the  sixth, 
or  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  from  MSS.  procured  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  probably  from  the  same  sort  of  text  as  the  Gothic. 
It  was  published  at  Moscow,  in  1743 ;  but,  as  is  asserted,  with  alte- 
rations intended  to  produce  a  nearer  conformity  with  the  Sclavonic. 

The  great  use  of  these  secondary  versions  in  helping  us  to  ascer- 
tain the  primitive  readings  of  a  translation  which  has  come  down  to 
us  in  so  corrupt  a  condition  as  the  Septuagint,  and  especially  in 
enabling  us  to  trace  out  the  different  recensious  or  revisions  which 
the  text  of  the  Greek  translation  has  undergone,  must  be  obvious  to 
every  reader. 

A  similar  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  quotations  found  in 
the  works  of  those  authors  who  used  this  version  of  the  Scriptures. 
Among  these,  Philo  and  Josephus,  together  with  Clement  of  Rome, 
Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  other  Christian  writers, 
who  lived  before  the  time  of  Origen,  used  of  necessity  the  xo/vi) 
ixiwg^  or  unrevised  text  Origen  himself,  in  his  later  works, 
and  his  admirer  Eusebius,  follow  the  Hexaplar  edition ;  Athanasius, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  the  other  chm*ch  writers,  who  flourished 
there,  employed  the  edition  of  Hesychius ;  and  John  Chrysostom, 
who  was  bishop,  first  of  Antioch  and  afterwards  of  Constantinople, 
with  the  other  fathers  who  flourished  in  these  regions,  will  represent 
to  ns  the  text  of  Lucian's  recension.  The  text  of  each  writer  is,  in 
this  point  of  view,  the  more  valuable  the  nearer  he  approaches  in 
time  to  the  recension  which  he  chiefly  follows ;  for,  after  a  certain 
period,  the  different  texts,  xmri  fx^ts,  Hexaplar,  Lucianic,  and 
Hesychian,  became  so  intermixed  in  the  current  MSS.  that  we 
cannot  always  be  certain  of  the  origin  of  these  readings  which  we 
find  quoted. 

A  good  text  of  the  Septuagint,  distinguishing,  whenever  it  is  pos- 
aiUe,  the  primitive  readings  of  the  version  from  those  which  were 
introduced  by  the  critical  editors,  and  also  their  amendments  from 
each  other,  is  a  boon  which  theology  has  surely  a  right  to  expect 
firom  the  scholarship  of  the  present  age.  Towards  such  an  edition 
the  collections  of  Dr.  Holmes  furnish  most  valuable  materials ;  but 
other  helps  are  known  to  be  in  existence,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  not 
always  remain  unemployed. 

p 
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Section  II.  —  The   Greek    Versians  of  AquilOf    Tkeodoiumt 
Symmachu,  &c. 

A  yerj  brief  mention  of  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Syrnmachns,  and 
Theodotion,  and  the  other  Greek  translations,  will  sufficOt  as,  with 
the  exception  of  Theodotion's  translation  of  Daniel  (see  ante^  p.  93), 
thej  have  been  long  since  lost,  all  but  a  few  extracts  preBonred  in 
the  commentaries  of  the  ancient  Greek  fathers,  or  contaiiied  in 
marginal  scholia  found  in  some  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint.  The  de- 
fective parts  of  the  LXX  being  supplied,  in  the  Hexaplar  MSS. 
from  some  of  these  versions,  maj  also  be  taken  as  spedmens  of  one 
or  other  of  them,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

1.  The  translation  of  Aquila  is  the  eldest  of  the  three ;  its  author 
was  a  Jew  or  Jewish  proselyte,  of  Siuope  in  Pontus,  who  executed 
his  version  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century:  for  it  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Justin  and  quoted  by  Irenseus.  Aquila  published  two 
editions  of  his  version,  both  very  literal ;  but  the  latter  excessivdy 
so.  Jerome  observes,  that  ho  endeavoured  not  merely  to  translate 
words,  but  even  their  etymologies ;  hence,  as  the  same  writer  tdb 
us,  in  Deut.  vii.  13,  com  was  rendered  p^ewAwx,  *^effiuion:^^  to  ex- 
press the  derivation  of  pi  from  T\T\  ^  swarm,  or  increate  atnm- 
dantly.  In  the  same  verse,  wine  is  translated  h^ta^iofU^,  **  horveit- 
ing  \'  the  original  is  jyi^Jl  which  he  probably  derived  from  till 
the  Chaldaic  for  an  ox,  an  animal  used  in  threshing  the  grain ;  and 
for  oil  we  have  <frt\':rv6rrig,  **  splendour/'  denoting  the  derivati<m  of 
*irnf^  from  the  Chaldee  verb  *nrnt  ^  shine.  The  Hebrew  particle 
f\H  corresponding  to  the  definito  article  of  the  accusative 
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hb  translation  of  Is.  vii.  14,  which  he  rendered  *ldou  ij  tnava  iv  ya^^i 
i^$rcu  uthp*  "  Behold  the  young  woman  shall  conceive,"  &c.  instead 
of  fi  ^eL^^s,  the  virgin,  as  given  in  the  ancient  version:  bnt  this  is 
onlj  a  various  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  term,  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  any  corrupt  design.  Aquila  is,  indeed,  acquitted  of  any 
auch  malicious  intention  by  Origen  and  Jerome,  who,  of  all  the 
fathers,  were  the  most  competent  to  decide  on  such  a  question; 
thou£^  here  as  elsewhere,  Jerome  is  not  consistent  with  himself,  for 
he  sometimes  joins  in  the  very  outcry  which  he  condemns.  The 
excessive  strictness  of  adherence  to  the  letter,  which  rendered  the 
translation  barbarous  and  almost  unintelligible  to  the  Greeks,  gave 
it  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  who,  when  the  translation  of 
the  LXX  incurred  their  dislike,  from  the  use  made  of  it  by  Ghris- 
tums,  adopted  that  of  Aquila  in  its  stead ;  and  it  accordingly  began 
to  be  read  in  the  Hellenistic  synagogues.  It  appears,  from  one  of 
the  Decrees  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,!  that  some  dissensions  had 
been  occasioned  by  this  practice:  that  prince,  therefore,  decided 
that  the  Jews  should  be  at  liberty  to  use  either  the  Hebrew  text 
alone,  or  together  with  it,  the  Greek  version  of  the  LXX  or  that  of 
Aquila,  as  they  might  themselves  prefer.  Soon  after  his  time  the 
Jews  lypear  to  have  given  up  tlie  practice  of  reading  the  Scriptures 
in  a  foreign  tongue ;  the  version  of  Aquila  being  no  longer  used  by 
theniy  and  never  having  been  popular  among  the  Christians,  ceased 
to  be  transcribed,  and  in  a  short  time  its  MS S.  perished.  Gould  it 
now  be  recovered  in  a  perfect  state,  its  servility  would  render  it  a 
most  valuable  help  to  the  knowledge  of  the  text  from  which  it  was 
taken. 

2.  Theodotion,  the  next  who  made  a  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  was  an  Ebionite ;  that  is,  a  Jewish  Christian  who  ob- 
served the  law  of  Moses  in  all  its  strictness :  but  some  authorities 
(Epiphanius,t  &c.)  make  him  a  convert  to  Judaism.     His  version 

•  Thus  quoted  by  Irenaeus ;  but  I  Buspect  it  should  be  read  iv  yaar^i  l^u 
X€ti  t^iras  w6v.  Justin  gives  it  iv  yacr^i  X^>)/era/,  perhaps  finom  AquiU'i 
Iflteditkm. 

f  Dididmus  quosdam  solam  habentes  vocem  Hebraeam  etiam  ipsA  uti 
vcUe,  in  sacrorum  librorum  lectione;  alii  Tero  Gnscam  quoque  editionem 
awmnendam  esse  arbitrantur;  et  jamdudum  h&c  de  re  inter  se  disputant 
Nob  igitur^  his  auditis,  meliores  judicavimus  eos  esse  qui  Orsecam  quoque 
venkmem  ad  librorum  sacrorum  Tolunt  assumere,  et  quamcunque  linguam 
flimpliciter  quam  locus  commodiorem  et  aptiorem  audieutibus  facit,  &c.  &c. 
Hcvdia,  146. 

I  Epiphanius  says  he  was  a  native  of  Sinope,  in  Pontus,— was  originally 
an  adoerant  of  Miuncion,  and  wrote  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Commodxw 
thB  Steondl  a  prince  of  whose  life  and  actions  history  is  silent 
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is  quoted  bj  namo  by  Irenieus,  A.  D.  176 ;  hence  it  was  probaUjr 
made  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  or  a  little  after,  for  it 
seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  Justin.  His  translation  waa  neither 
so  rigidly  literal  as  that  of  Aquila,  nor  so  paraphrastical  as  that  of 
Symmachus — he  made  large  use  of  the  old  version  in  prepanng 
it — ^heuce  it  approached  very  closely  to  the  style  of  the  LXX,  on 
which  account  Origen  took  the  supplements  which  he  introdaced 
into  the  text  of  the  latter,  in  his  Hexapla,  chiefly  from  Theodotion. 
He  was,  however,  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  and  in 
places  where  he  could  not  derive  assistance  from  the  LXX,  he  often 
retained  the  words  of  that  language  untranslated,  because  he  did  not 
know  how  to  render  them  properly  into  Greek ;  and  this  even  when 
the  meaning  was  not  at  all  obscure :  as,  Levit.  vii.  18,  JVIV  7DB 
shall  he  an  abomination,  he  translates,  if  it  can  be  called  a  trans- 
lation, ^syyjX  ittrou,  instead  of  fj^acfjM  gtfra/.  Is.  bdv.  6,  Q^TJ  he 
renders  yihbu(M,  instead  of  dTo^Xfi/iara ;  and  so  in  various  other 
places.  In  one  passage  Jerome  seems  to  imply  that  Theodotion 
published  two  editions  of  his  version  ;  but  some  suspect  that  there 
is  an  error  in  the  reading. 

3.  The  translation  of  Symmachus  was  the  last  in  order  of  these 
three ;  it  was  also  made  by  an  Ebionite,  though  Epiphanios  and 
others  speak  of  Symmachus  as  a  Samaritan.  His  version  is  not 
mentioned  by  Justin  or  Ircnrous,  and,  therefore,  was  probably  not 
made  many  years  before  the  time  (about  A.  D.  230)  when  Origen 
inserted  it  in  the  Totrapla.  The  translation  of  Symmacbos  is 
uniformly  represented  as  having  been  more  free,  more  neat»  and 
more  elegant,  than  any  former  Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
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thff  people  hy  Jesus  thine  anointed'*  (lit.  thy  Christ);  and  the 
seventh  bj  a  Jew,  because  he  translates  the  same  passage,  Anpayr^g 
kci  awJi^icf  rou  Xaou  6ov,  *^{)Cac6ai  roug  ixXsxrou;  6o\),  "  thou  appearedst 
for  the  salvation  of  thy  people,  to  defend  thy  chosen  ones;'*  but  these 
peculiarities  maj  have  arisen  from  a  slight  yariation  in  the  text  of 
the  original:  thus,  if  the  last  two  words  were  read  ^TV^ti  S?B^in^!l 
even  a  Jew  might  render  them  dta  'Irioov  rov  ^terov  6om,  referring  them 
to  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  who  is  constantly  called  Jesus  in  Greek. 
The  translator  of  the  seventh  appears  to  have  found  in  his  copy 
'rpH^jyOin  the  plural;  literally,  ** <Atne  anointed  ones,**  which  he 
paraphrased  roi);  sxXsxrou;  <tou,  "  thy  chosen  ones;**  the  sense  of  which 
is  the  same.     Few  extracts  remain  from  these  three  versions. 

5.  The  Versio  Veneta,  so  called  because  it  was  discovered  in  a 
MS.  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  at 
Venice,  contains  the  Pentateuch,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles, 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  and  Daniel.  The  pages  are  arranged  like 
those  of  a  Hebrew  Bible,  although  the  writing  reads  from  left  to 
right,  as  in  all  other  Greek  books.  The  translator  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  dialects,  grammar,  &c. ;  but  has  injured  his 
version  by  affecting  an  extremely  close  adherence  to  the  latter, 
attempting  to  translate  the  proper  names:  thus  TflTV  Jehovah, 
he  renders  ^iTtunj;  or  o-jfftdjrri;,  essence  or  being;  and  so  Gen.  xxi.  22, 
y^Q  Phicol,  he  translates  <fr6iMx,  ^dvrog,  "  the  mouth  of  every  man,** 
i.  e.  the  public  orator  or  spokesman,  &c.  He  seems  to  have  used  an 
exemplar  very  closely  conforming  to  the  Masoretic  standard,  although 
it  was  either  unfurnished  with  points,  or  the  translator  neglected, 
or  perhaps  did  not  understand  them.  Ho  sometimes  follows  the 
K*ihih  and  sometimes  the  Kri  or  marginal  reading.  This  version, 
though  apparently  made  by  a  private  individual  for  his  own  use,  is 
clearly  as  valuable  as  any  existing  Hebrew  MS. ;  or  even  more  so, 
as  it  is  more  ancient  ihm  any  that  is  now  known:  but  its  readings 
are  not  conspicuous  for  any  inherent  excellence. 

This  version  has  been  published:  the  Pentateuch  by  Ammon 
(Erlangen,  1700-1);  the  other  portions  by  Villoison  (Strasburgh, 
1784);  bothinSvo. 

Section  III. —  The  Chaldee  Versions  or  Targums. 

The  Chaldee  is  the  Eastern,  and  the  Syriac  the  Western  dialect, 

of  the  ancient  Aramaic  tongue,  which  was  spoken  throughout  the 

'wide  region  called  in  Scripture  Aram,  extending  from  the  shores  of 

the  Mediterranean  Sea,  through  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  far  to  the 
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east  of  tho  riyer  Tigris.  Tho  Ghaldee  and  Sjniac  differ  from  each 
other  much  less  than  anj  two  dialects  of  the  ancient  Greek:  in 
truth,  if  we  neglect  the  rowel  points,  which  are  a  modem  inyentkm 
in  both  these  languages,  Ghaldee  becomes  Sjriac  and  Sjriac  Ghal- 
dee, by  being  transcribed  from  one  alphabet  into  another,  with  the 
exception  of  the  3  sing.  m.  of  the  verb,  which  is  formed  in  Ghaldee 
bj  prefixing  ^,  and  in  Sjriac  by  prefixing  j.  The  Ghaldee  is  written 
and  printed  in  tho  square  Hebrew  character;  the  Sjriac  has  an 
alphabet  or  rather  three  alphabets  of  its  own,  but  the  number  and 
powers  of  the  letters  in  botii  languages  exactlj  correspond.  A  idw 
roots  are  found  in  the  Sjriac  in  senses  which  the  corresponding 
roots  in  Ghaldee  do  not  appear  to  bear,  at  least,  in  anj  books  which 
have  come  down  to  us ;  but  still  the  two  dialects  form  essentiaUj 
one  and  the  same  tongue.  This  language  became  familiar  to  the 
Jews  during  their  captivitj  in  Babjlon,  where  it  was  spoken; 
on  their  return  to  Judea  it  continued  to  be  used,  and,  at  length, 
became  the  common  language  of  the  people ;  the  ancient  language 
of  the  nation,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
composed  being,  lioweyer,  still  cultiyated,  but  chieflj  bj  the  Babbis, 
Scribes,  and  Priests,  as  a  learned  tongue.  The  Sjro-Chaldaic, 
which  is  called  Hebrew  in  tho  New  Testament,  was  the  common 
language  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Ghrist,  as  appears  from  the 
instances  in  which  om*  Sariour's  own  exact  words,  or  those  of  Others, 
are  handed  down  to  us  bj  the  Eyangolists,  of  which  the  following 
examples  will  suffice : — 

^axa,  Baca,  Matt.  v.  22.— Xp^l.  Chal.  1^5  Sjr. 
iff^^d,  Eppftatha,  Mark  vii.  34.— nnSHfrti  Chal.  >j.*A£iZ1  Sj 
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ritao  dialect  is  a  branch  of  the  same  parent  stem,  but  more  closelj 
allied  to  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Aiamaio ; 
and  there  were  other  subordinate  varieties. 

This  change  in  the  remacular  language  of  the  Jews  seems  to  have 
been  consummated  before  the  time  of  C  hrist.    When  it  was  completed, 
the  commotf  Jews  no  longer  understood  the  lessons  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets  when  thej  were  read  in  the  original;  and  it  was  necessarj 
to  subjoin  ^  translation  into  the  conmion  dialect  of  the  people,  which 
appears  to  have  been  done  at  first  orally.     Some  critics  find  an 
allusion  to  this  practice  in  Neh.  yiii.  8,  long  before  the  institution  of 
the  synagogue  services,  where  we  read,  that  when  Ezra  brought  the 
book  of  the  Law  of  Moses  before  the  congregation,  "  the  Levites 
read  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and 
caused  the  people  to  understand  the  reading. "   This  account  applies  to 
the  Palestinian  Jews ;  but  a  similar  help  would  be  at  least  equally  ne- 
cessary to  their  brethren  who  remained  in  Babylon.    To  assist  in  this 
good  work,  and  also,  no  doubt,  to  aid  the  pious  in  their  private  studies, 
▼ersicms  of  the  Scriptures  were,  in  process  of  time,  made  into  the 
Chaldee  language;  these  are  now  usually  called  tJie  Targums,  from  the 
Aramaic  root  Q«I*V1>  ^^^^  which  signifies  to  translate  or  explain. 
Ten  of  these  Targums  are  extant  in  print ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
more  may  yet  be  brought  to  light.     The  Jews  claim  for  these  books  a 
very  high  antiquity,  some  referring  them  to  Chaldee  interpretations, 
delivered  orally  by  Moses ;  others  to  Ezra,  or  the  age  which  imme- 
diately succeeded ;  but,  as  we  find  no  mention  of  any  such  writings 
in  the  New  Testament,  Philo,  Josephus,  Origen,  the  Mishna,  the 
Jerusalem  Talmudists,  or  Jerome, — not  even  in  Justin  Martyr,  who 
had  spent  his  youth  among  the  Jews,  and  afterwards  wrote  a  book 
for  the  purpose  of  refuting  their  Anti-Christian  interpretations  of  the 
Old  Testament — we  can  hardly  fix  the  composition  even  of  the 
earliest  among  them  much  sooner  than  the  conunencement  of  the 
fifth  century ;  at  least,  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  made  or 
nsed  by  Jews  of  Palestine.     A  great  number  of  writers,  however, 
fdace  them  in  the  second  and  third  century ;  and  this  date  might  be 
admitted,  if  we  refer  their  origin  to  Mesopotamia,  where  they  might 
have  been  employed  and  yet  have  remained  unknown  to  the  authors 
above  referred  to.     Some  make  them  earlier  than  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  or,  at  the  latest,  cotemporary  with  him.     With  these  I 
cannot  agree;  but  the  subject  is  one  of  acknowledged  difficulty. 
There  were,  undoubtedly,  a  great  number  of  Jews  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Babylon :  they  may  have  used  a  Targum  from  a  com- 
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parativolj  early  period,  which  would  natorallj  find  its  waj  into 
Palestine  in  after  times.* 

1.  The  earliest  of  the  Targumists  or  Chaldee  ParaphnuitB,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  was  D)?p^%t  Onkelos,  who  tranalftted 
the  Pentateuch,  and  whose  version  ranks  deservedly  high,  not  only 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Jews,  but  also  of  Christian  scholan.  His 
translation  is  in  a  pure  Aramaic  style,  without  barharismSy  mdess 
we  count  as  such  the  occasional  employment  of  Greek  roots:  it  is 
exceedingly  literal,  yet  gives  the  sense  in  general  very  correctly,  and 
is  free  from  the  idle  tales  and  ridiculous  legends  with  which  many 
of  the  later  Targums  are  disfigured.  Onkelos  takes  oonaideraUe 
pains  to  avoid  the  anthropomorphic  ideas  suggested  by  the  original 
Hebrew.  As  this  version  is  mentioned  in  the  Gremara  of  the  Baby- 
lonish Talmud,  which  was  compiled  in  the  fifth  century,  it  is  certain 
that  he  could  not  have  lived  later  than  the  beginning  of  that  centory, 
and,  as  there  is  no  allusion  to  his  translation  in  the  Jenisakm 
Targum,  it  is  probable  that  he  resided  in  Babylon  or  some  of  the 
Eastern  regions.  His  Targum  is,  or  rather  was,  an  ante-masoretio 
document ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  altered  and  re-modelled  at 
different  times,  with  a  view  to  bring  it  to  a  close  conformity  with 
the  Hebrew  MSS.  as  corrected  according  to  the  Masorah:  yet  it  still 
exhibits  various  readings,  among  which  are  some  good  ones.  The 
Targum  of  Onkelos  has  always  been  highly  esteemed  by  the  Jews: 
in  some  countries  they  were  accustomed  to  read  his  version  of  the 
Parasha  for  the  day,  in  the  synagogue,  immediately  after  the  lesson 
had  been  read  in  Hebrew ;  and  a  kind  of  Masorah  has  been  con- 
structed, for  the  purpose  of  preserving  its  text  from  alteration. 
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in  his  version  which  differ  from  it,  and  these  are  ocoasionallj  of  a 
good  description.  Like  Onkelos,  this  writer  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bahjlonish  Talmud,  but  not  in  that  of  Jerusalem;  and,  as  he  is 
always  careful  to  explain  in  another  sense  the  proof  passages  relied 
on  bj  the  earlj  Christians,*  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  written 
at  a  time  when  the  controversy  between  Jews  and  Christians  had 
been  agitated  for  a  considerable  period.  There  is  such  a  difference 
in  the  mode  of  translating  the  former  and  the  later  prophets,  that  it 
might  be  suspected  that  the  Targum  ascribed  to  Jonathan  was  the 
work  of  at  least  two  distinct  persons ;  or,  if  of  one,  that  parts  of  his 
version  of  the  latter  prophets  have  suffered  tremendously  by  the 
arbitrary  interpolations  of  transcribers. 

3.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  Targum  upon  the 
Hagiographa,  which  is  called  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph,  the  One- 
eyed,  is  not  the  work  of  one  person,  but  of  three,  or  more  probably, 
four  distinct  individuals.  But,  although  each  translator  had  some 
peculiarities,  all  were  unfit  for  the  tasks  which  they  undertook ;  and 
their  works  are  of  no  great  use,  either  in  the  criticism  or  interpre* 
tation  of  the  text. 

4.  The  same  judgment  may  be  passed  upon  the  remaining  Tar- 
gums,  which  are  one  upon  the  law,  falsely  claiming  to  be  the  work 
of  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel,  who  translated  the  prophets,  but  evidently 
not  written  before  the  seventh  century,  and,  therefore,  now  com- 
monly caUed  the  Targum  of  the  Pseudo- Jonathan ;  the  Jerusalem 
Targum,  also  upon  the  Pentateuch ;  an  anonymous  Targum  on  the 
M^gilloth  (Ecdesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  Lamentations,  Ruth,  and 
Esther) ;  three  Targums  on  the  Book  of  Esther  alone,  and  one  on 
the  Books  of  Chronicles.  It  would  be  useless  to  dweU  on  writings 
wfaiob  are  declared,  by  competent  authorities,  to  be  in  every  respect 
weak,  frivolous,  and  unprofitable. 

The  Targums  of  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and  Joseph,  have  been  often 
printed ;  not  only  separately,  but  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bom- 
berg  (Venice,  1547-9,  2  vols,  folio)  and  Buxtorf  (Basle,  1618-20, 
2  vols,  folio),  and  in  the  Polyglotts.  The  most  nmnerous  array  of 
tbem  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  one  work  is  that  in  Walton's  Pdy- 
glott;  it  contains  all  those  enumerated  above,  except  that  upon  the 
two  books  of  Chronicles,  which  was  not  discovered  tiU  after  the 

*  G^esenios  denies  that  Jonathan  evinces  this  tendency  (see  his  work  on 
b,  ToL  L  p.  eSh  bat  his  argoments  only  f^  to  proTe  that  the  Christians 
mistaken  in  tneir  application  of  many  passages.    That  Jonathan  op- 
th^  interpretations  is  unquestionable. 
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Poljglott  was  puUished.    The  best  edition  of  this  Taigom  is  Uist 
of  Wilkins,  Cambridge,  1717,  4to. 

Section  IV.— 77^  Old  Syriac  Vershn,  or  Pe$hUo. 

The  Western  Aramaic  dialect  has  also  had,  from  an  eaiij  date, 
its  version  of  the  Old  Testament;  which  was  adopted  as  their  pablic 
or  received  translation,  bj  the  Christians  of  Syria  and  the  neigh- 
bouring regions,  in  whose  chorches  it  is  still  used.  Its  name, 
Peshito,  however,  might  appear  to  savour  of  a  Jewish  origin,  bong 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  root  t3B^d>  exuit,  nudatit,  tpoliavU:  henoe 
the  passive  participle  t9lB^fi«  poBhut,  signifies  literaDj  plwtdered^ 
stripped,  or  naked:  and  the  term  was  used  bj  the  Jewish  doctors*  to 
denote  a  bare  exposition  of  the  literal  meaning  of  anj  text,  as  oon- 
tradistingnished  from  the  B^TTZS*  tnidrash,  or  allegorical  interpre- 
tation in  which  their  imagination  so  much  delighted.  But  the 
Hebrew  l3l(S^d,  in  the  Chaldee  form  of  the  same  particiide.  becomes 
b^&  p^shit;  or  with  the  Aramean  paragogue  Mb^A*  1 6  ■  •  0i 
Peshito:  which  accordingly  denotes  a  simple  literal  translatioD,  as 
opposed  to  a  mystical  or  allegorical  paraphrase.  In  this  sense  of  the 
term  it  is  very  applicable  to  the  Old  Syriao  version;  baft  in  no 
other :  for  the  Peshito  does  not  adhere  servilely  to  the  words  of  the 
original  in  cases  where  such  strictness  would  interfere  with  eaae  and 
accuracy  of  style : — ^the  translation,  in  &ct,  though  giving  the  aeose 
of  the  Hebrew  text  with  remarkable  accuracy,  preserves  the  frasb- 
ness  and  free  spirit  of  an  original  work.  It  is  qnite  manifest 
that  it  is  the  work  of  several  translators,  not  of  one.     If  tfats 
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translate  the  New  Testament,  as  soon,  at  least,  as  the  Old,  probaUj 
sooner ;  and  as  the  Sjriac  Peshito  Version  of  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  was  apparently  executed  bj  one  and  the  same 
person,  it  could  not  have  been  made  before  the  period  when  the  New 
Testament  oanon  began  to  assume  a  certain  definite  form  :  an  event 
which  we  cannot  place  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  centnrj. 
To  this  period,  therefore,  the  close  of  the  second,  or  first  half  of  the 
third  century,  we  may  refer  the  Peshito,  or  Old  Syriac  Version  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  t  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the 
well-known  fiict  that  this  version  was  known  to  Ephrem  the  Syrian, 
a  writer  of  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century  (about  A.D.  370),  who 
was  acquainted  with  no  language  but  the  Hebrew  and  the  Syriac : — 
that  he  quotes  it  largely,  and  expounds  it  in  his  voluminous  com- 
mentaries ;  and  uniformly  speaks  of  it  as  the  recognised  and  public 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was  universally  used  and  ac- 
knowledged as  such  by  his  countrymen  at  large,  of  the  Christian 

*  It  may  be  oonyenient  to  state  briefly  the  reasonB  which  have  induced 
Bome  learned  writers  to  attribute  the  Peshito  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  Syrian  Jews.  The  first  is  the  name  Pejthito.  which  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  corresponding  Hebrew  term,  l^cunut,  which  undoubtedly 
was  in  finequent  use  in  the  Jewish  schools,  and  in  their  critical  works.  (But 
H  is  DO  incredible  supposition,  that  the  Christians  may  have  borrowed  this 
tenn  from  their  Jewish  adversaries,  amonc^  whom  they  lived ;  and  may 
have  applied  it  to  their  own  exact  version  of  the  sacred  books,  on  purpose  to 
mark  ns  superiority  over  the  mystical  and  allegorical  Midrashim  which  they 
knew  to  be  so  popular  vrith  those  opponent8).---Another  reason  which  has 
had  some  influence  in  giving  rise  to  this  opinion,  is  that  Christians  would 
wobably  have  translated  Irom  the  LXX,  and  not  firom  the  Original  Hebrew 
Te^  CTo  this  we  may  answer  that  Latin  Christians  undoubtedly  would 
have  done  so,  nay  actually  did  so :  because  they  were  much  better  acquainted 
with  Ghneek  than  with  Heorew :  but  with  the  Syrian  Christians,  the  case  was 
euetly  the  reverse:  they  spoke  a  lansuage  cognate  to  the  Hebrew,  and 
must  nave  found  it  much  easier  to  translate  from  the  original  than  irom.  the 
Greek  version,  however  popular  the  latter  might  be  amon?  their  oo-religion- 
kti  in  other  places.  Besiaes,  if  wo  have  fixed  the  date  of  the  Peshito  version 
correctly,  it  was  executed  at  a  time  when  the  Greek  Christians  began  to  be 
flensible  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  laboured  from  usine  a  version 
which  the  Jews  affirmed  not  to  be  exactly  conformable  to  the  original 
Hebrew,  and  when  Origen  w&^  preparing  his  Hexapla,  with  a  view  to 
remedy  that  inconvenience :  this  circumstance  itself  would  naturally  deter- 
mine toe  Syrian  Christians  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  the  fountain  head.) 
On  the  other  side  we  may  place  the  weighty  facts, — that  no  record  speaks  of 
tlw  Peshito  version  as  made  by  Jews,  or  in  the  hands  of  Jews ;  that  it  is  not 
•feo  mentioned  in  the  TtUmud ;  that  it  betrays  no  si^  of  that  mystical 
mode  of  translation  and  interpretation,  from  which  the  Jews  of  that  period 
eoold  hardly  have  altogether  abstainea : — and  that  it  sometimes  favours  the 
Christian  mode  of  quoting  and  expounding  the  prophecies  relating  to  the 
Messiah  in  a  manner  which  could  scarcely  be  expected  from  a  Jew  writing 
belbro  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel :  and  certainly  not  to  be  expected  at 
•11  from  a  Jew  wnting  afterwards.  In  one  passa;^  (Ps.  Iv.  14),  it  makes  a 
difltinct  reference  to  the  Lord's  Sup]>or. 
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persuasion.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  yersion  of  later  origin  tban 
the  third  century  could  have  become  so  popular  and  aathoritatiTe, 
before  the  close  of  the  fourth.  These  facts  point  to  a  totj  high  an- 
tiquity. Mill,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  New  Testament  (sec.  1239), 
infers  from  a  scholium*  attributed  to  Melito  of  Sardis,  who  flou- 
rished about  A.D.  170,  that  this  translation  was  known  to  that 
Father:  this,  if  admitted,  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  date 
above  fixed :  but  it  is  right  to  add  that  learned  men  haye  not  been 
satisfied  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the.  scholium  in  question,  or  its 
application  to  this  subject ;  much  weight  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
rested  on  its  sole  authority. 

The  part  of  this  yersion  which  comprises  the  Old  Testament  was 
manifestly  made  from  the  Hebrew  Original,  and  not  from  any  inter- 
mediate version.  It  adheres,  in  general,  closely  and  literally  to  the 
text,  and  frequently  preserves  the  same  roots  which  are  fonnd  in  the 
Hebrew :  though  not  without  deviating  occasionally  from  the  modem 
or  Masoretic  reading.  Many  of  these  variations  are  owing  to  the 
mistakes  of  the  copyists,  who  have  introduced  errors,  arising  from 
the  similarity  of  words,  either  into  the  text  from  which  the  Peahito 
was  translated,  or  into  that  which  we  find  in  the  modem  Hebrew 
MSS. ; — some  deviations  appear  to  bo  owing  to  the  error  of  the 
translator  who  has  not  always  succeeded  in  transfusing  the 
sense  of  the  original  into  his  version :  and  some  of  them  appear 
to  be  owing  to  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint  Version;  which 
may  have  induced  the  Syrfac  translators  to  depart  in  particular 
places  frx)m  the  text  of  tiieir  exemplar,  or  may  have  led  to  an 
interpolation  of  the   Syriac  translation,  at  a  period  subeequent 
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received  as  the  genuine  readings  of  the  original,  still  it  must  be 
allowed  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  well  supported  both  by 
internal  and  external  evidence :  and  some  are  decidedly  to  be  pre- 
ferred  to  the  existing  Masoretic  or  modem  Hebrew  text  of  the  same 
passages. 

The  Peshito-Syriac  Version  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed 
in  1555:  but  the  part  containing  the  Old  Testament  was  not 
published  in  Europe,  till  it  appeared  in  the  Paris  Polyglott  of  M.  le 
Jay,  in  1645.  The  person  who  superintended  the  printing  of  it  in 
that  work,  was  Gabriel  Sionita,  a  Maronite,  that  is,  a  Syrian 
Roman  Gathdio,  whose  labours  have  not  met  with  the  approbation 
of  succeeding  writers.  It  appears  that  he  has  added  the  vowel  points 
throughout  the  entire  version :  although  in  Syriac  MSS.  the  points 
are  either  entirely  omitted  or  supplied  only  in  particular  words  and 
passages  which  might  otherwise  bo  ambiguous :  hence  it  is  probable 
that  the  Peshito  was  originally  sent  forth  by  its  authors,  without 
any  punctuation ;  the  points  are  consequently  of  little  or  no 
authority;  and  ought  not  to  be  everywhere  obtruded  upon  the 
reader  as  if  they  were  integral  parts  of  the  version.  Subsequent 
editors,  however,  have  imitated  the  obscure  but  useless  diligence  of 
Gabriel :  and  we  have  now  no  printed  copies  of  the  Syriac  Old  Tes- 
tament which  are  not  fully  pointed.  But  Gabriers  edition  laboured 
under  a  more  serious  disadvantage :  his  MS.  for  he  seems  to  have 
had  only  one,  was  mutilated  in  several  parts:  and  he  was  rash 
enough  to  supply  its  deficiencies  by  translating  into  Syriac  whole 
passages  from  the  Vulgate ;  which  may  have  led  to  the  absurd  accu- 
sation that  was  made  against  him,  that  he  had  translated  the  whole 
(Nd  Testament  from  the  Latin  Version. 

Bishop  Walton  republished  this  Version  in  his  Polyglott  Bible,  but 
much  more  accurately :  having  corrected  many  of  the  errata  and  sup- 
plied all  the  deficiencies  of  the  Paris  editions,  by  the  assistance  of  MSS. 
The  Apocryphal  books  are  found  inserted  in  the  Syriac  version  in 
this  edition :  being  printed  from  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge ;  it  appears  probable,  however,  that  these  books  did  not 
mt  first  form  part  of  the  genuine  Peshito  text :  inasmuch  as  many  of 
them  were  confessedly  unknown  to  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  who  has 
commented  largely  on  the  Old  Testament ;  and  who  flourished,  as 
has  been  stated  above,  between  the  middle  and  the  latter  end  of  the 
4th  century.  This  author  has  written  copious  annotations  on  the 
book  of  Daniel,  but  has  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Holy  Children,  or  of  the  story  of  Susanna,  or  of  that  of  Bel 
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and  the  Dragon,  which  are  incorporated  with  Daniel  in  the  Septna- 
gint  and  Vulgate : — ^in  like  manner  he  commented  on  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah,  hut  has  made  no  menticm  of  the  hook  of  Baruch 
which  is  usually  appended  to  them  in  books  that  contain  the 
Apocrypha:  and  he  repeatedly  calls  Malachi  the  last  of  the  pco- 
phets.  Bishop  Walton  could  not  make  any  remark  on  these 
circumstances :  for  the  Syriac  works  of  Ephrem  were  not  puUished 
till  considerably  after  his  time :  but  they  seem  to  show  that  the 
Apocryphal  Books  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  Old  Peshito  YenioQ: 
and  that  they  were  not  intermixed  with  it,  or  attached  to  it»  for 
some  time  after  it  was  made.  Whether  these  writings,  or  any  of 
them,  are  now  received  as  Canonical  or  Deutero-canonical  by  the 
Syrian  Church,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Their  total  absenoe  from 
Gabriers  copies,  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  are  not:  their 
presence  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  and  the  connexion  which  has  been 
formed  between  some  sects  of  the  Syrian  Christians  and  the  Ghnreh 
of  Rome  would  seem  to  infer  the  contrary  at  least  as  regards  thooe 
sects :  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  point  by  direct  tes- 
timony as  to  the  matter  of  &ct. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Society 
published  an  edition  of  this  Version  in  4to,  printed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Lee,  the  Arabic  Professor  at  Cambridge,  for  the 
use  of  the  churches  of  Syrian  Christians,  who  are  found  oq  the 
Malabar  coast  in  India.  The  [Latin]  Title  of  this  Edition  i^— 
Vetus  Testamentum  Syriace:  eos  tanium  Libras  sistens  qui  in  Camam 
Hebraico  habentur,  Ordine  vera  quoad  fieri  potuit  apud  8yro$  «ift- 
tato.     In  Usum  Ecclesiw  Syroram  Malabarensium,  &c,     Londiiiiv 
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India*  and  which  it  might  not  be  diActdt  to  procnre,  were  proper 
exertions  made  for  the  purpose,*  onght  to  be  collated.  Among 
those  now  in  Europe,  there  is  none  which  seems  to  merit  more 
attention  than  one  brought  by  Dr.  Buchanan  from  Travancore,  in 
the  East  Indies ;  it  was  discovered  in  a  remote  Syrian  Church,  near 
the  mountains :  and  is  written  with  great  beauty  and  accuracy  in 
the  Estrangek  character  on  folio  vellum.  Mr.  Yeates,  who  has 
collated  the  Pentateuch,  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  written  in  the  7th 
century :  wfaidi  would  bring  it  to  an  equality  with  scnne  Greek 
oodices,  usually  ranked  in  the  very  first  class  of  antiquity.  This 
MS.  has  been  uted  in  preparing  Mr.  Lee's  edition,  abovementioned. 
There  are  serend  other  MSS.  of  this  version  both  in  England  and 
in  Italy ;  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

2.  There  are  Secondary  Versions  in  Arabic  made  from  the 
Syriac  Peshito,  and  which  may  be  used  in  correcting  its  Text :  but 
most  of  them  only  exist  in  manuscript;  the  only  exception  is  the 
book  of  Job  and  that  of  Chronicles,  as  printed  in  the  Fkris  and 
London  Polyglotts,  the  Arabic  version  of  which  was  evidentiy 
translated  from  the  Old  Syriac:  to  which  some  add  the  versions  ot 
Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  and  a  part  of  1  Kings.  The  Armenian 
Yerrion,  though  taken  originally  from  the  LXX,  was  afterwaida 
oonfiormed  to  the  Peshito :  and  if  we  could  obtain  copies  (^  it  taken 
befitne  it  had  undergone  any  further  alteration,  they  might  lend 
some  assistance  in  estaUishing  the  Syriac  text. 

3.  The  Syrians  have  had  a  numerous  succession  of  church 
writers :  whose  citations  might  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
Of  these,  Ephrem  has  been  already  mentioned ;  who  flourished  in 
the  4lih  century,  about  A.D.  370.  Dionysias  Bar-Saliba,  Gregory 
Bar-Hebrsdus,  and  Ebed-Jesu  flourished  much  later :  the  last  died 
about  A.D.  1318.  The  Syriac  works  of  these  authors  have  been 
published :  of  the  other  writers  of  that  nation  we  have  in  print  only 
catalogues,  or  short  extracts :  for  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to 

t  It  would  lead  the  reader  too  far  from  the  design  of  this  woik,  were  I  to 
enter  upon  the  sabjeot  of  Syrian  paleeography :  it  may  soffioe  to  mention  that 
the  ddett  MSS.  are  written  in  fiie  bold  character  entitled  by  the  Syrians 
tfaemaelTes  EstrangeJo:  a  term  which  is  usually  deriyed  from  the  Greek 
argoyyvX6i,  round:  but  aa  the  epithet,  thus  explained,  is  exceedingly  inap- 
pitmnate,  the  Arabic  deriyation  suggested  by  Adler,  seems  preferable: 
as  taken  from  aatar-cmgUy  i.  e.  scriptura  evanaem  (See  P.  4,  n.)  The  Jaco- 
bites now  use  a  character  similar  to  that  found  in  printed  books :  that  of  the 
Nestorians  is  intermediate  in  its  form  between  the  Estraogelo  and  the 
Jacobite. — The  learned  reader  will  smile  on  seeing,  in  some  popular  works 
on  Criticism,  mention  of  an  Ee^rangeUh  Syriac  Version  of  the  Seriphvrtal 
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the  industry  of  Asseman ;  their  principal  writings  either  exist  in  MS. 
and  therefore  are  not  generally  accessible  :  or  else  have  been  alto- 
gether lost. 

Section  V. —  The  Samaritan  and  Samantano' Arabic  Versums  of 
the  Pentateuch, 

The  Samaritans,  in  addition  to  their  copy  of  the  Pentateadi  in 
the  Hebrew  language  and  Samaritan  alphabet,  have  also  a  Tersion 
made  from  it  into  their  own  dialect  of  the  Aramaic  tongne.  Its 
date  and  author  are  alike  unknown.  This  translation  adhBrea  so 
closely  to  the  Hebra^o-Samaritan  text,  that  in  Walton's  Polyglott, 
where  both  are  printed,  one  Latin  Version  serves  for  the  two ;  with 
a  few  notes,  pointing  out  such  occasional  discrepancies  as  are  found 
between  them.  Of  course  this  translation  can  only  bo  used  to  throw 
light  upon  the  readings  of  the  Hebrseo-Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

There  is  also  an  Arabic  Version  of  the  Pentateuch,  made  for  the 
use  of  the  modem  Samaritans,  (all  of  whom  now  speak  the  Arabio 
language),  from  their  own  copies  of  the  original,  which  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose.  It  was  made  by  Abn-Said,  in  the 
year  1070 :  some  specimens  of  it  have  been  printed  at  Rome  and 
elsewhere :  it  was  made  not  from  the  Samaritan  Version,  but  firom 
the  HebrsBO-Samaritan  text:  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it 
sometimes  follows  a  different  reading,  and  sometimes  a  diffeient 
interpretation  of  the  original  from  that  adopted  by  the  Samaritan 
translator.  These  two  versions  therefore  constitute  distinct  aatho- 
rities,  and  may  be  appealed  to  as  such  in  establishing  the  proper 
Hebrseo-Samaritan  text  of  the  Pentateuch. 
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Hebrew — with  which  few  of  the  early  Christians  in  those  regions 
were  acquainted  —  but  from  the  Greek  Septoagint,  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  extensive  spread  of  Christianity  in  those  countries,  was 
held  in  the  highest  reverence  both  by  the  Jews  and  the  disciples  of 
Christ.  It  was  only  the  translation  of  a  translation  at  the  best ;  it 
appears  to  have  been  unskilfully  made  and  carelessly  copied  ;*  and 
its  manifest  and  manifold  errors  must  have  occasioned  uneasiness  to 
every  man  who  was  capable  of  comparing  it  with  the  original,  or 
even  with  the  Septuagint  from  which  it  was  taken.  These  dis- 
crepancies must  have  become  more  obvious  after  the  period  when 
the  labours  of  Qrigen,  Lucian,  and  Hesychius,  had,  for  a  time, 
restored  some  degree  of  order  and  certainty  to  the  fluctuating  text 
of  the  old  Greek  version. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  fourth  century,  Damasus,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  engaged  his  friend  Jerome  to  revise  this  translation,  in  order 
to  restore  it  to  a  conformity  with  the  Greek,  from  which  it  had 
widely  deviated  in  many  places.  We  may  safely  say,  that  there 
lived  no  man  in  that  age  more  competent  to  the  task  thus  placed 
before  him.  than  he  into  whose  hands  it  fell:  learned,  eager,  and 
indefiitigable,  he  was  exactly  fitted  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
work  which  would  put  all  tiiese  qualities  to  the  test;  and  if  his 
ardour  led  him,  as  a  controversialist,  to  defend  error  with  obstinacy, 
and  to  attack  what  he  deemed  heresy  with  scurrihty,  and  sometimes 
to  promote  and  applaud  the  persecution  of  innocent  men  on  account 
of  their  rdigious  opinions,  this  weakness  could  not  so  conspicuously 
display  itself  in  a  work  so  dry  and  sober  as  that  of  mere  criticism 
and  interpretation.  Jerome  travelled  to  Cfesarea  to  consult  the 
Hexapla  of  Origen,  tlie  text  of  which  he  made  the  ground-work  of 
his  revised  edition,  preserving  in  the  Latin  version,  thus  amended, 
the  asterisks  and  obeli  of  the  Hexapla  ;t  and,  by  dint  of  perseverance, 
he  completed  his  recension  of  the  Old  Testament  about  A.D.  390. 
Of  this  recension  the  books  of  Job  and  the  Psalms  have  alone 
descended  to  our  day ;  and  these,  with  Chronicles,  Proverbs,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  are  all  that  were  ever  published ; 
the  results  of  his  labour  upon  the  remaming  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 

*  Jerome  says,  that  in  his  time  every  MS.  followed  a  different  text  :-^ 
**  Cum  afmd  IxMtinaa  M  mnt  exemplana  guat  eodicea,  et  unuiquUaue  pro 
ariiirio  wo  vel  addidtrit  vd  subiraxerU  quod  ei  visum  eat^—Pnxf.  m 

f  Hieronymi  Prcgf,  in  Librum  Job  :~^AUa  ejwdem  Prasfatio, 
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lament  haTiiig  been  lost,  m  he  himself  eaja,  b/  ttia  dishaQeetj  of  s 
persdn,  wbom,  however,  he  does  not  name.* 

This  was  tmfortnnate;  but  a  disciple  and  admirer  of  Ortg^nt 
was  not  to  he  disheartened.  Before  this  untoward  ciretiniBtaneft 
oecmTo<1,  Jerome  liad  commenced  a  new  Latin  Version  from  the 
origmal  Hebrew ;  and,  instead  of  con£ning  his  attention  to  the  mero 
revision  of  the  Cfld  Translation,  he  now  reaolved  to  devote  &Q  hii 
powers  to  the  completion  of  thia  far  more  important  imdertakiug", 
from  which,  as  he  rightly  judged,  much  mora  advantage  would 
redonud  to  the  Christian  religion  than  could  aeoma  from  anj 
recension  of  a  mere  secondary  version.  To  tJiis  task  he  aoesordioglf 
applied  himself,  and  having  engaged  the  assistance  of  soiod  kftin^ 
Jews,  with  whom  he  hecame  acquainted  in  Palostinei  where  h» 
resided  during  the  whole  period  of  hia  occupation  in  this  importanl 
work,  he  was  at  length  enablod,  after  a  large  expenditurii  of  time, 
labour,  and  money ^  to  present  the  Western  Clmrch  with  a  translatioii 
of  the  Old  Testament,  not  drawn ^  m  he  declared,  with  very  natural 
i©lf-eongratulatiou,  from  any  polluted  stream,  but  from  the  pure  and 
laored  ^untain  of  truth  itself,  the  Divine  C>rigina]4  I'he  parta  of 
Um  vereion  wore  published  at  different  times  as  they  were  gooeea^ 
lively  completed ;  the  last  finished  was  the  book  of  Esther,  which 
eeems  to  have  been  published  about  A.  D.  407  or  S< 

In  preparing  this  Improved  Version,  Jerome  asserts  that  he  paid 
eU  the  respect  that  was  possible — consistently  with  a  paramount 
love  of  truth — to  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  the  Latin  Vernon 
derived  from  it,  and  the  other  Greek  Vorsions  of  the  He^capla:^ — ^he 
did  so  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  avoidiag  the  offcnco  tliat  would 
be  given  by  any  violent  departure  from  the  language  of  tranalationit 
to  which  the  ears  of  men  were  accustomed. §    But  his  caution  did 

*  PJera<}ae  pHoriB  laboris  ^ude  cujusdam  amiaimus,   Weran.  EpkL  Ixiv. 

t  That  Jtirome  was  eucb  at  this  period  of  his  life  la  asserted  by  many  no- 
ex^eptiotiaMe  authoritioE :  aitbou|^h  lie  afterwards  became  a  most  mtter 
oppntirnt  of  Origan's  prindple&p  and  a  perseeutor  of  his  feUowem,     H#J 
£<^eni«,  in  mn^  place,  ahnoflt  tt?  admit  that  he  had  been  an  Origemst.    "  St  I 
mihi  creditisi,  Origentsta  uunqnam  fat ;  si  non  ereditla,  oonc  eftse  oeflftiiri/'' — .  ] 
I^L  ath  :  ad  Pamm.  et  Occaii, 

*  Pr(B/,  in  Ecck^.  (itifm.) 
i  Nuthui  aiictodtatem  seeutaa  sum  sed  de  Hebneo  tranifei^^tis  tnaxime 

LXX  eonsuetudiBi  me  ooaptaiHr  in  bis  duotaxat  qiite  non  iDtilttim  «b 
HebrdMs  disc^Depabaot  luterdum  Aquitts  quoque  et  Symroaciij^et  Tbiec^ 
dotlotilt  reeordatus  Aum  :  ut  nee  noritate  nimi^  lectori s  slmlium  deterrereniy 
uec  rurvos  eontra  conscientiam  meam,  foute  ventatia  omiAaOj 
HtuIos  ccnsecfcattr. — JVo^.  in  Ecck», 
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not  prerent  tlie  odhim  aad  damoor  of  which  he  was,  not  without 
reason,  ^iprehenaiye.  A  host  of  obecnre  opponents  exclaimed  against 
him  as  a  profime  and  saerikgions  innovator,  whose  perverse  Ubonrs 
onlj  served  to  cormpt  the  Word  of  €rod,  to  propagate  Judaism,  to 
cause  dissension  in  the  church,  and  to  upset  the  faith  of  Christians.* 
Augustine  himself  was  displeased  with  Jerome's  well-intended  h- 
bour,t  although  he  afterwards  changed  his  mind,  and  made  honour- 
abk  mention  of  it  in  his  own  most  important  work.f  He  tells 
Jerome  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  an  African  bishop  who  &voured 
the  new  version,  having  directed  the  sectioii  **on  Jonah's  gourd"  (or, 
as  Jerome  trndates  it,  tey)  to  be  read  from  it  in  the  church,  as  the 
lesson  of  the  day,  the  people,  when  thej  perceived  from  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  word  *' AecZera,*' for ''ctc<nir5tta,'' that  a  new  translation  had 
been  introduced,  raised  such  a  tumult  that  the  bishop  was  compelled 
to  rescind  the  order  which  he  had  made  in  its  favour,  and  to  return 
to  the  use  of  the  old  one.§  The  most  virulent  assailant  of  Jerome 
was  one  of  his  old  friends,  named  Ruffinus,  to  whom,  however, 
he  replied  in  such  a  style  as  very  nearly  balanced  the  account 
on  the  score  of  abusiveness.  These  worthy  men  would  both  have 
stood  higher  in  the  opinion  of  posterity,  if  they  had  known  how  to 
keep  their  tempers  better,  at  least  on  paper. 

But,  although  the  vast  majority  of  his  cotemporaries  invdghed 
iHttedy  against  Jerome  as  a  rash  innovator  and  an  enemy  to  the 
truth,  there  must  have  been  some  among  them  who  could  perceive 
that  moat  of  the  alterations  which  he  had  introduced  were  real 
improvements,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  bis  new  version  was  incom- 
parably sopericnr  to  the  old  one.  After  the  storms  of  men's  passions 
bad  passed  away,  these  opinions  would  necessarily  spread  fh>m  the 
learned  and  liberal  to  the  less  enlightened  classes ;  and  thus,  after  a 
short  time,  the  transktion  of  Jerome  began  to  acquire  a  certain 
share  of  respect  and  authority  in  the  Latin  Churches.  Gregory  I. 
about  the  dose  of  the  sixth  century,  says  that  he  had  thought  it 
right,  in  his  expositions  of  Scripture,  to  follow  chiefly  the  translation 
of  Jerome,  wUle  yet  he  referred  occasionally  to  the  readings  of  the 

*  There  is  scarcely  one  of  hia  Prefoces  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  which  he  does  not  defend  himself  and  hia  version  against  these  unreason- 
able clamours  and  inyectiyes. 

f  This  is  erident  from  the  epistles  of  both  these  eminent  men. 

I  Nostris  temporibus  non  defuit  presbyter  Hieronymua,  homo  doctissimns, 
et  omnium  triom  linguamm  peritos,  qui  non  e  Grseoo  sed  ex  Hebrsdo  in 
liatinnfii  eloquium  easdam  scriptoras  convertit — Aug.  de  CiviUxU  Dei, 
lib.  zriii.  c  id. 

i  Attg.  EpiM.  z.  ad  Hitronymum, 
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dder  Latin  Version,  since  the  church  oyer  which  he  presided  receiTed 
botli.*  We  observe  in  his  works  a  decided  leaning  to  the  trandatioii  of 
Jerome,  and  a  preferable  use  of  it  on  almost  every  occasion.t  The 
example  and  the  declared  opinion  of  this  eminent  man  must  have 
given  additional  currency  and  authority  to  the  new  versi<Mi,  of  which 
he  so  manifestly  approved ;  and,  aocoidingly,  we  find  that  tmm  the 
seventh  century  downwards,  it  completely  superseded  the  CMd  Versio 
Itala,  both  in  public  estimation  and  ecclesiastical  use;j:  with  the 
exception  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  which,  being  already  set  to  music 
and  daily  chaunted  in  the  service  of  the  church,  could  not  con- 
veniently admit  of  alteration ;  and  also  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  apocryphal  books,  of  which  no  Hebrew  original  was  in 
existence.  The  present  Vulgate  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
use  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  founded  upon  Jerome's  new  trans- 
lation from  the  original  Hebrew,  with  the  exception,  as  already  men- 
tioned, of  tho  apocryphal  works  of  Baruch,  Wisdom,  Ecdesiasticus, 
and  Maccabees,  which  are  taken  from  the  old  Latin  Version,  com- 
monly called  tho  Versio  Itala;  and  the  book  of  Psalms,  which  is 
taken  from  the  same  version,  corrected  by  Jerome  according  to 
Origen*s  edition  of  the  Septuagint.  This  enables  us  to  explain  how 
it  happens  that  in  old  MSS.  the  book  of  Psalms,  which  is  most 
frequently  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  §  and  which  is  termed  the 
the  Psalterium  Gallicanum,  is  found  written  with  asterisks  and 
obeli.  These  marks  were  retained  by  Jerome  from  the  Hezapla  of 
Origen,  in  the  revised  edition  of  the  Versio  Itala:  and  this  Psalter 
forms  part  of  that  revision. 

It  ia  proper  to  add,  that  even  in  those  parts  of  tbe  Vulgate  which 
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some  instances  thej  exhibit  readings  which  Jerome  has  ezpresslj 
and  emphaticanj  condemned.  Thus,  in  Gen.  ii.  8»  Jerome  read, 
**  Paradiium  in  Eden;''  but  the  modem  Vulgate  has  *'  Paradisum^ 
vohpiaHs.*'  So,  in  Gen.  iii.  15,  Jerome  undoubtedly  gave  "  ipse 
eonieret  caput  Ittum,"  "he  shall  bruise  thj  head,"  as  his  version: 
and  thus  the  text  is  read  is  read  in  some  MSS. ;  but  the  printed 
copies  have  **ip$€k,"  Many  similar  observations  will  occur  to  the 
reader  who  compares  the  Vulgate  with  Jerome's  Hebrew  Questions 
upon  Genesis  and  his  other  commentaries. 

The  general  reception  of  this  version  in  the  West  of  Europe,  and 
the  ciMisequent  multiplication  of  copies,  gave  occasion  to  the  intro- 
duction of  errcnrs  by  tJie  usual  inaccuracies  of  scribes;  which  it  was 
the  more  difficult  to  avoid,  as  in  some  churches  the  readings  of  the 
Old  Translation  still  possessed  a  certain  claim  to  respect:  they  were 
occasionally  cited  by  learned  men,  in  their  commentaries ;  and  we 
even  find  that  some  critics,  as  Cassiodorus,  placed  the  two  versions 
in  the  same  MSS.  in  parallel  colunms.  We  can  easily  understand 
how,  in  consequence  of  this  practice,  and  also  from  the  habit  of 
appending  marginal  citations  selected  from  one  of  the  versions  to  the 
text  of  the  other,  the  readings  of  both  would  unavoidably  become  here 
and  there  intermixed  and  confounded  together.  lu  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  about  A.  D.  800,  this  evil  had  become  so  apparent 
that  that  great  man  directed  his  preceptor,  Alcuinus,  to  prepare  a 
corrected  edition,  which  might  remedy  the  uncertainty  of  the  text 
as  it  then  stood.  A  MS.  copy  of  this  recension,  said  to  have  been 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Alcuinus  himself,  for  the  l^mperor's 
own  use,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  a 
Tory  valuable  document.* 

Bat  the  process  of  transcription  and  consequently  of  depravation 
still  continued ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  by  Alcuinus 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century,  by  Lanfranc,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  eleventh,  and  by  Cardinal  Nicholas  and  others, 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  it  is  clearly  ascertained,  both 

*  ThiB  Codex  is  called  by  the  officers  of  the  Library,  CharUmagnt^a 
JElfiNe;  and  is  in  one  thick  Yolume  of  folio  size,  bound  in  black  velvet  with 
gold  ornaments,  chased  and  embossed.  The  text  is  written  on  line  parch- 
ment, in  a  neat  hand,  so  regularly  that  it  might  almost  pass  for  printing : 
the  headings  and  first  lines  of  books,  in  a  fair  uncial  character.  There  are 
▼arioas  illuminations,  ornamental  initials,  &c.  The  MS.  contains  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  with  Jerome's  Prologues;  the  Canons  of  Eusebius 
iti  the  Qospels,  &c.  The  Apocryphal  Books  are  intermixed,  and  in  Uie 
New  Testament  the  [spurious]  Epistle  to  the  Laodiccans  fuUuws  that  to  the 
Hebiews. 
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bj  the  testimonj  of  writers  of  those  times  and  by  the  actaal  in* 
spectiou  of  the  Goirectoria,  and  the  MSS.  which  were  then  ezeoated, 
that  the  copies  of  the  Vulgate  Version  which  were  in  use  in  the 
middle  ages,  differed  considerably  from  each  other.  Such  being  the 
state  of  the  MSS.  the  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  which  began  to  be 
published  in  great  numbers  soon  after  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  could  not  be  expected  to  present  the  text  in  a  mnch  better 
condition ;  and  diversities  and  errors,  to  an  amount  which  exdted 
alarm  in  some  minds,  were  found  in  the  different  editions  of  this 
book.  About  the  time  of  the  Reformation  also,  several  new  trans- 
lations of  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  BiUe,  into  Latin,  were  pat  forth 
bj  various  learned  men. 

In  this  aspect  of  affidrs,  the  Council  of  Trent  passed  a  daoree 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  disputation.  "The  Eblj 
Synod,  considering  that  no  small  advantage  may  aoome  to  the 
Church  of  God,  if  it  be  dedared  which  of  the  Latin  veraons  of  the 
Sacred  Books  that  are  now  in  circulation  is  to  be  esteemed  aathentie. 
enacts  and  declares,  that  the  same  Ancient  and  Vulgate  Vernon 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  long  use  of  so  many  centoriei  in 
the  church,  shall  be  deemed  authentic  in  all  public  readings,  dispa* 
tations,  sermons,  and  expositions;  and  that  no  one  shall  dare  to 
reject  it,  upon  any  pretext.'**  The  council  also  decreed,  "That 
hereafter  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  but  especially  the  aforesaid  Anoiant 
and  Vulgate  Version,  shall  be  printed  as  accurately  as  poa8iUe."t 
This  decree  was  passed  in  A.D.  1546. 

An  impartial  consideration  of  these  decrees  will  probably  lead  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  first  was  intended  simply  to  mark  ont  to  the 
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thej  see  oocaaon;  and  eren  in  their  printed  works  thej  do  not 
hesitate  to  refer  to  and  adopt  occasionallj  renderings  different  from 
those  of  the  Vulgate,  and  hare  sometimes  pablished  new  versions  of 
their  own,  of  particular  books,  and  of  the  entire  Scripture ; — and 
lastly,  that  the  rejection  of  the  Vulgate  which  the  decree  forbids,  is 
the  rejection  of  the  entire  rersion,  as  a  whole,  not  the  emendation 
of  any  passage  or  text,  which  a  learned  man  may  perceive  to  have 
been  incorrectly  translated  by  Jerome,  or  his  predecessors.  Such 
enors,  when  known  to  them,  they  are  at  liberty  to  notice  and  correct 
in  their  public  sermons  or  lectures,  or  elsewhere,  as  they  may  judge 
expedient;  and  many  of  them  have  taken  this  liberty,  without 
offence.  In  fret,  it  seems  that  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version  has 
obtained  from  this  decree  nearly  the  same  degree  of  sanction  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  that  the  authorized  English  Version  possesses  in 
the  Ghuroh  of  England,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
The  Lessons,  Epistles,  and  Gospels,  are  required  to  be  read  from  it, 
and  no  other  translation  can  be  substituted  for  it  in  the  public  ser- 
vice of  the  church ;  but  in  their  private  studies,  and  even  in  their 
poblic  discourses,  the  deigy  of  both  persuasions  are  at  Uberty  to 
amend  any  inaccuracies  which  they  may  discover.  The  phrase,  used 
in  the  seoond  decree,  **qvam  emendoHsHme" — "as  accuratdy  as 
posrible,"— clearly  implies,  that,  in  the  Council's  opinion,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  produce  an  edition  which  would  give  the  text  of  the 
Vulgate  with  infiJlible  or  undeviating  exactness.* 

The  divines  of  Louvain — and  especially  Hentenius — ^undertook  the 
preparation  of  an  edition  which  should  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  published  one  which  they  expected 
would  have  been  received  as  qudm  emendaUsiima.  They  collated 
about  twenty  ancient,  or  tolerably  ancient  MSS.  and  published 
their  edition  in  1547;  but  the  Holy  See  did  not  confirm  their 
laboars,  having  reserved  to  itself  this  important  task.  Congre- 
I  or  Ecclesiastical  Commissions  were  convoked,  to  whom  the 
I  of  it  was  entrusted ;  and,  at  length,  its  completion  was  announced 


*  The  explanations  given  in  this  paragraph  are  approved  by  Pallavioini, 
Teica,  Manana,  Bellannine,  Simon,  Dupin,  Hog,  Jahn,  and  other  eminent 
*^    nan  Catholio  divines,  whose  statements,  however,  it  would  oooupjr  too 
ik  mee  to  insert    Melchior  Canos.  with  Titelman,  Salmeron,  Morinos. 


and  ouen,  profess  to  belieye  the  Voiffate  to  be  exempt  trom  error,  and 
node  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit !  It  is  certain  that  Jerome  him- 
srif  baa  no  idea  of  the  kind ;  for,  in  his  Conmients,  he  often  departs  from  his 

doD ;  acknowledges  that  he  has  been  obl4;ed  to  follow  conjectore ; 

I  that  he  has  made  mistakes,  and  attribi&s  them  to  his  own  on- 
\  {mperiHa),    See  especially  Comm.  in  ha*  c.  xiz. 
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by  Siztus  V.  in  a  Bull,  dated  March  1,  1589.  The  tide-page  (^ 
the  edition,  howeyer,  bears  date  1590.  The  Pope,  in  his  Boll, 
declared  this  to  be  indubitably  the  edition  of  the  Authentic  Vulgate 
required  by  the  Decree  of  the  Council ;  and,  in  order  to  give  it  all 
the  sanction  in  his  power,  he  says : — '*  That  the  object  might  be 
accomplished  with  the  greater  accuracy,  we  have  ourselTes  corrected 
the  errors  of  the  press  with  our  own  hand  ;"*  and  truly  his  Holiness' 
editors  and  printers  seem  to  have  left  him  occupation  enough  in  this 
service ;  for,  when  the  copies  were  issued  to  the  public,  they  were 
found  to  abound  with  errata.  Some  entire  leaves  had  been  cancelled 
and  others  substituted ;  somo  passages  had  slips  of  paper  pasted  over 
the  text,  with  printed  corrections ;  and  some  were  rudely  altered 
with  the  pen.  To  make  the  matter  worse,  these  emendations  had 
not  been  uniformly  made  in  all  the  copies.  The  edition,  in  short, 
was  fax  more  creditable  to  the  zeal  of  the  Pope  than  to  his  discretion, 
or  that  of  his  assistants.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  Siztns, 
in  his  Bull,  declared,  "  in  the  full  plenitude  of  his  power,"  that 
the  edition  thus  published  was  printed  "qwxm  emendatissime;'*  that 
it  alone  should  be  read  in  all  the  churches  holding  communion  with 
the  See  of  Rome ;  that  no  edition  of  the  Vulgate  should  ever  aDter- 
wards  be  printed,  which  should  not  be  ezactiy  conformable  to  that 
of  his  Holiness ;  and  that  it  should  not  even  be  lawful  to  place 
various  readings  from  other  copies,  in  the  margin  of  those  which 
might  afterwards  be  printed  from  the  text  of  his.  The  penalty,  in 
case  of  violating  any  of  these  injunctions,  was  declared  to  be  the 
greater  excommunication,  to  be  incurred  ipso  facto,  and  removable 
only  by  tlie  Pope  himself,     **  And  if  any  one  shall  presume  to  do 
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edition,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
BeUarmine.  This  second  edition  was  much  more  carefully  superin- 
tended, and  appeared  in  1592,  under  the  papacy  of  Clement  VIII. 
BeUarmine,  in  his  profiEice,  throws  the  blame  of  the  errors  of  the 
Sixtine  edition  entirely  on  the  printers.  This  is  commonly  regarded 
as  an  ingenious  device  to  rescue  the  Holy  See  from  an  unpleasant 
dilemma ;  for  which,  as  some  Roman  Catholic  divines  themselves 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  Cardinal  was  afterwards  made  a  saint. 
This  sarcasm,  of  course,  implies  that  his  Holiness,  Pope  Sixtus,  had 
corrected  the  proof-sheets  of  his  edition  while  passing  through  the 
press ;  but,  it  is  at  least  equally  probable,  that  tiie  corrections  which 
the  Pope  declares  himself  to  have  made  were  those  which  were 
introduced  after  the  work  had  been  printed;  and  this  construction  is 
both  the  more  charitable  one,  and  the  more  consistent  with  likelihood. 
The  Clementine  Vulgate  differs  in  about  two  thousand  places  from 
the  Sixtine :  most  of  the  variations  are  trifling ;  but  several  are  of 
some  importance : — a  discrepancy,  of  which  the  Protestant  Theo- 
logians of  the  time  did  not  fful  to  avail  themselves  in  their  centre- 
rersies  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  which  still  furnishes  occa- 
sionally a  ground  of  attack  upon  the  Roman  Catholics.* 

The  Clementine  edition  is  regarded  as  the  standard  text  of 
tlie  Vulgate  Version.  In  preparing  it,  the  MSS.  of  Alcuinus' 
recension  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  followed;  the  same  class  of 
docmnents  had  been  preferred  by  the  Louvain  editors ;  hence  there 
is  a  general  agreement  between  the  Louvain  and  Clementine  edi- 
tkNU  of  the  Vulgate.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  Clementine  editors 
make  no  pretensions  to  perfect  accuracy.  BeUarmine  only  says  in 
the  Preface, — "  Receive,  then.  Christian  Reader,  the  Ancient  Vulgate 

VOTBionof  the  Scriptures corrected  with  aU  the  dUigence 

that  has  been  possible:  which,  although  considering  human  infir- 
mity, we  dare  not  venture  to  declare  it  absolutely  faultless,  is  yet, 
bejond  aU  doubt,  purer  and  more  correct  than  any  other  that  has 
iqi^>eared  down  to  the  present  time."t  And  afterwards :  <*  As  some 
things  have  been  deUberately  changed,  so,  also,  some  things  that 

•  See  especiaUy  Dr.  James's  BtUum  Papale;  sive  Concordia  D'aeora 
SuBti  V.  €t  CUmentia  VIIL    Lond.  1600,  foL 

f  Aocipe,  igitor,  C.  L.  Veterem  ac  Viilgatam  ScriDturse  Editioncm, 
.  quanta  fieri  potuit  diligentia  castiffatam :  quam  quiucm,  sicut  omnibus 
— is  abidatam,  pro  haman&  im&cillitate  affirmare  difficile  est,  ita 
\  ommbos  qoso  ad  hone  usque  diem  prodierunt,  cmendatiorem  purio- 
remqne  esse  minime  dubitandum. 

s 
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seemed  to  require  alteration  have  been  deliberately  left  onehanged : 
both  because  St  Jerome  has  more  than  onoe  recommended  this 
course,  in  order  to  avoid  public  offi9nce»  and  also»  Am."*  In  a  letter 
to  Lucas  Bnigensis,  written  in  1603»  BeUarmine  says, — "I  beg  joa 
to  understand  that  the  Vulgate  has  not  been  corrected  bj  us  vith 
perfect  accuracy  :  for  we  have  on  purpose  passed  orer  many  things 
which  seemed  to  require  emendation/'t  These  statements  aie  con- 
firmed by  Cardinal  Baronius,  another  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tion»  who  says,  ''  I  own  that  some  things  still  remain,  which  mig^t 
be  altered  for  the  better.''^  We  may  obserre,  in  fine»  that  tlie  term 
authentic,  as  applied  to  the  Vulgate  Version,  or  to  any  edition  of  it, 
is  explained  by  Father  Simon,  by  Dnpin,  Hug,  Jdbn»  and  other 
learned  Roman  Catholic  Doctors,  as  not  by  any  meanfl  sigiiifying 
infjEdlible,  or  as  at  all  implying  that  it  is  to  be  exdUuiTely  appealed 
to:  but  only  as  dedaring,  that  the  Version  so  designated  is  a 
document  admissible  as  eyidence :  one  from  which  good  and  valid 
testimony  may  bo  extracted :  but  without  at  all  impeaching  other 
documents, — such  as  the  text  in  the  original  languages  of  the  BiUe, 
other  Versions,  ancient  and  modem,  ^.:  from  which,  also,  good 
and  valid  evidonco  may  bo  derived. 

The  readings  of  the  Vulgate  Version,  as  might  be  anticipaied 
from  the  use  which  Jerome  made  of  Jewish  aid  in  preparing  it, 
approach  much  more  nearly  to  those  of  our  present  Hebrew  copies 
than  do  those  of  any  other  ancient  Trandation:  the  prindpal 
differences  arise  from  the  want  of  vowel  points  in  his  MS.  and  his 
consequent  liberty  of  inteipreting  the  text  in  any  sense  which  the 
Hebrew  letters,  viewed  in  themselves,  would  admit.    He  i^pears  in 
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all  cdnxpetent  acbolars  of  eyerj  church,  Protestant  as  well  as  Ca- 
tholic. It  is  painful  to  read  much  that  was  written  on  this  subject 
in  former  times :  it  is  howevw  consoling  to  reflect  that  such  thhigs 
are  writtm  no  longer.  The  value  of  a  version  is  a  question  of  pure 
oritiGism  and  interpretation ;  the  discussion  of  it  ought  not  to  be 
governed  bj>  bat  to  govern,  theological  doctrines,  and  certainly 
should  be  €ree  from  that  asperity  which  difference  of  theological 
opinion  has  too  often  generated. 

The  Vulgate  Version  has  been  so  often  printed,  that  it  would  be 
tedious  and  useless  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  editions 
which  have  appeared.  The  text  adopted  in  Bishop  Walton  *s  Poly- 
glott,  is  that  of  the  Clementine  edition  of  1592.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  critical  revision  of  this  version  will  now  be  attempted :  but 
it  would  nevertheless  be  a  useful  work  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  genuine  readings  of  Jerome's  translation  by  the  collation  of  his 
own  writmgs,  and  those  of  the  Latin  Fathers  who  employed  it :  as 
well  as  by  the  aid  of  MSS.  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  other 
Secondary  Versions  derived  from  the  Vulgate.  There  was  anciently 
a  Greek  Version  made  from  the  Latin  of  Jerome,  by  Sophronius, 
who  was  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century. 
It  is  now  lost ;  but  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  referred  to  in  MSS.  as 
i  2ufa(.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Versions  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  books  of 
Joshua,  Job,  and  Psalms,  which  have  been  published,  are  derived 
firom  the  Vulgate,  though  frequently  assigned  to  the  Old  Latin,  or 
Versio  Itala. 

SscTiON  VJI. —  The  Arabic   Versions  made  directly  from  the 

Hehrexc. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  Arabic  Version  of  the  book  of 
Job,  Chnmides,  and  perhaps  some  other  books,  which  is  printed  in 
the  F6lygIotts  of  M.  le  Jay,  and  Bishop  Walton,  was  made  from 
the  Old  Syriac,  or  Peshito  Version :  and  that  the  Arabic  Version 
ef  most  of  the  oilier  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  appears  in 
the  same  works,  was  made  from  the  Greek  Septuagint.  The  only 
parts  of  the  Arabic  Translation  as  given  in  the  Polyglotts  which 
taken  directly  from  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament, 

I  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Joshua. 

1.  The  Arabic  Version  of  the  Pentateuch,  printed  in  the  Paris 
and  London  Polyglotts,  forms  part  of  a  translation  of  the  entire 
Old  Testament,  which  was  made  from  the  original  Hebrew  by  the 
Kabbi  Saadiah,  called  by  his  countrymen  Gaon,  that  is,  the  Great. 
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lie  was  of  the  town  of  Pithom,  in  the  district  of  Faiomn  in  Egypt ; 
was  principal  of  the  Jewish  College  in  Babylon  in  the  tenth  centniy 
of  our  sera.  His  version  of  the  Pentateuch  was  first  printed  at 
Constantinople,  in  the  year  1546 :  in  a  folio  volume,  containing  the 
Pentateuch  in  Uebrew,  Chaldee,  Persian  and  Arabic,  but  all  in  the 
Hebrew  character : — the  copy  in  Walton's  Polyglott  is  in  the  proper 
Arabic  character :  and  is  esteemed  the  most  correct  that  has  yet 
been  published. — The  book  of  Isaiah  as  translated  into  Arabic  by 
R.  Saadiah,  has  been  published  by  Paulus  (Erlangen,  8vo,  1790). 
The  book  of  Job  exists  in  MS:  other  parts  of  this  version  are 
believed  to  survive  likewise  in  MS.:  but  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered or  published.  The  text  which  the  translation  follows,  in 
those  parts  that  have  been  made  public,  adheres  closely  to  the 
Masoretic  recension.  The  style  of  the  Version  is  much  admired 
by  competent  judges :  it  is  not  scrupulously  literal ;  but  gives  the 
sense  of  the  original  with  much  fidelity;  except  that  it  softens 
down  the  anthropomorphic  and  anthropopathic  expressions  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  modifies  the  harsher  metaphors  of  the  original. 

2.  The  Arabic  Version  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  contained  in  the 
Polyglott,  appears  to  have  been  made  directly  from  the  Hebrew : 
but  the  difference  of  style  seems  clearly  to  prove  that  it  did  not 
proceed  from  the  pen  of  R.  Saadiah  Gaon.  Its  author,  if  really 
different  from  him,  and  its  date  are  unknown. 

3.  There  is  an  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  in  Arabic,  published  by 
Erpenius,  from  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  University  of  Leyden,  which 
was  written  in  Hebrew  characters,  probably  by  an  African  Jew. 
This  version  is  still  used  by  the  Jews  in  Barbary  and  Marocoo :  it 
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Sectioh  VIII. —  The  Persian  Version  of  the  Pentateuch, 

The  Persian  Version  of  the  hooks  of  Moses,  contamed  in  Bishop 
Walton's  Poljglott,  was  made  from  the  Original  Hebrew  bj  a 
Jewish  translator,  who  is  named  Jacob  ben  Joseph  Tawns :  and  who 
IB  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  9th  or  lOtli  century.  His 
rersion  is  exceedingly  literal,  and  adheres  to  the  Masoretic  text. 
Bishop  Walton  took  this  translation  from  the  Tetraglott  Pentateuch 
printed  at  Constantinople  in  1546 :  it  is  uncertain  whether  Joseph 
ever  translated  any  other  portion  of  the  Scriptures.  His  version 
of  the  Pentateuch,  if  corrected  in  some  places,  might  be  of  use  as 
part  of  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  disseminated  in  the  East : 
but  is  of  slight  weight  as  an  authority  in  textual  criticism. 

Section  IX, — Plan  for  a  Polyglott  Old  Testament. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  subjoin  to  this  brief  account  of  the  Ancient 
Versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  plan  for  a  new  Polyglott  edition, — 
the  publication  of  which,  if  executed  by  a  person  of  competent 
learning  and  industry,  would  confer  a  great  benefit  on  private 
students :  whose  means  seldom  admit  of  their  purchasing  the  expen- 
sive works  of  this  nature  which  are  already  extant.  A  sketch  in 
some  respects  similar,  has  been  drawn  up  by  Father  Simon  :*  this 
learned  writer  proposes  to  give  at  full  length  only  the  Hebrew  text, 
the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate:  but  this  would  not  be  deemed 
■ufficient  at  the  present  day: — while  on  the  other  hand  the  re- 
printing of  all  the  Versions  would  be  unnecessary. 

It  might  be  sufficient  to  give  the  Hebrew  Text,  togetlier  with  those 
ancient  Versions  which  were  taken  immediately  from  the  Hebrew, 
snd  which  were  made  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  Masoretic 
recension.  The  various  readings  of  aU  the  secondary  authorities 
might  be  appended  to  the  texts  from  which  they  were  derived. 
The  different  versions  should  be  previously  revised  with  the  utmost 
cBre^  so  as  to  ascertain  their  primitive  readings,  as  £Eur  as  possible. 
The  Latin  translations  usuaUy  annexed  to  them  should  be  omitted, 
as  useless  and  occasionally  hurtful.  A  Polyglott  Old  Testament 
formed  on  this  plan  would  exhibit: 

1.  The  Masoretic  Uehrew  Text:  to  which  should  be  subjoined  in 
the  form  of  occasional  notes  the  various  readings  found  in  the  MSS. 
and  in  the  versions  derived  from  that  recension,  or  from  a  text 

•  Uistoire  Critique  liu  Ttxte  du  Vicux  Testament,  p.  684,  &c. 
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approaching  so  doselj  to  it,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  print  them 
in  full :  as  Versio  Qrasca  Veneta,  the  Arabic  Versions  of  R.  Saadiih 
Graon,  and  of  £rpenius*8  edition^  the  Persian  of  Joseph  ben  Jacob 
Tawus,  &c. :  together  with  a  selection  of  the  principal  Various 
Readings  found  in  Jewish  MSS.  and  other  authorities. 

2.  The  UdMrceo- Samaritan  Text  of  the  Pentateuch:  with  the 
Various  Readings  of  the  MSS.  the  Samaritan  and  the  Samaritano- 
Arabic  Versions. 

3.  The  Septuagint,  restored,  as  nearly  as  is  now  possible,  to  its 
primitiYe  state :  but  so  exhibited  as  to  show  those  readings  which 
are  ascertained  to  belong  to  each  of  the  three  recensions  of  Origen, 
Lucian,  and  Uesjchius.  The  various  lections  of  the  Secondarj 
Versions  derived  from  the  LXX,  such  as  the  Versio  Itala»  the 
Coptic,  the  Sahidic,  the  Hexaplaro-Sjriac,  the  ^thiopic,  the  Ar- 
menian, the  Sclavonic,  and  the  Grseco-Arabic,  should  be  subjoined, 
in  notes:  together  with  those  found  in  the  principal  MSS.  and 
ancient  writers. 

4.  The  Chaldee  Targums:  omitting  those  passages  in  which  some 
of  them  have  introduced  lengthened  comments  and  legendaij  tales, 
instead  of  a  literal  translation  :  or  rather,  carefully  sifting  out  and 
preserving  what  is  really  translation  from  the  mass  of  interpolated 
matter.  This  would  not  be  found  in  practise  so  difficult  as  it  might 
at  first  sight  appear :  and  would  render  the  work  more  compendious 
and  infinitely  more  useful 

5.  The  Old  Syriac  Version,  or  Peshito:  with  reference  to  the 
MSS.  the  Syriaco- Arabic  Versions,  &c.  which  may  be  employed  in 
fixing  its  true  text. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

CITATIONS  FROM  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

RsTiBBiiCBS  and  Citations  which  are  contained  in  works  written 
bj  authors  who  used  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  may  be 
id  use  in  establishing  the  text  of  the  Version  which  thej  employed : 
but  can  give  us  no  information  as  to  the  readings  of  the  original : 
we  therefore  confine  ourselres  to  those  who  consulted  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  in  Hebrew;  and  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  present  inquiry  relates  to 
the  exQct  wordi  of  the  Scripture,  as  they  were  at  first  written  down 
bj  the  original  author,  or  firom  his  dictation :  these  are  what  we 
want  to  know :  vague  references,  therefore,  and  allusions,  can  be  of 
fitfle  use  for  this  purpose.  Before  a  citation  can  be  employed  as  a 
Bieans  of  correcting  or  confirming  the  text,  we  must  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  author  who  gives  the  quotation  had  access  to  the 
book  or  passage  he  profasses  to  quote,— that  he  meant  and  designed 
to  give  its  exact  words, — and  that  he  took  pains  and  care  enough  to 
copy  them  accurately  as  they  stood  in  his  text.  The  nature  of  the 
ease,  and  the  appearance  of  the  whole  passage  wiU  often  enable  us  to 
form  a  tolerably  correct  judgment  upon  this  point.  Casual,  foncifhl, 
brief,  and  merely  illustrative  references  are  of  no  consequence,  for  in 
Mich  oases  exact  citation  is  not  required,  and  in  them  a  quotation 
mg^  be  given  memariier,  and  therefore  in  some  degree  inaccurately: 
or  the  passage  might,  to  some  trifling  extent,  be  altered  on  purpose, 
to  adapt  it  more  thoroughly  to  the  subject  which  it  was  l»x>ught 
forward  to  illustrate.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  all  cases  to  con- 
aider  the  purpoie  for  which  a  scriptural  citation  is  adduced  by  the 
trriter  in  whose  works  it  is  found :  and  thence  to  judge  whether  or 
or  how  for  the  end  in  view  rendered  an  exact  repetition  of  the  words 
of  the  text  needful  and  probable. 

Section  I. — CUations  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  caution  just  given  is  of  very  great  use  in  considering  the 
citations  of  the  sacred  text  which  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
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itself.  It  contaiDs  many  passages  copied  from  its  own  preceding 
pages.  Sometimes  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  repeats 
sentences  or  paragraphs  taken  from  his  own  previous  compositions* 
Thus  Moses,*  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  recites  large  portions  of 
the  history  contained  in  those  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers : 
the  Decalogue  affords  a  familiar  example :  it  is  found  in  Exod. 
XX.  3 — 17,  and  again  in  Deut.  v.  6 — 21 :  the  reasons  annexed  to  the 
fourth  commandment  in  the  two  exemplars,  are,  however,  totally 
distinct ;  and  there  are  some  trivial  variations  in  the  texts  of  the 
other  portions.  Here  we  must  not  attempt  to  correct  the  reason  of 
the  fourth  commandment,  as  given  in  the  one  book,  by  incorporating 
with  it  the  reason  given  in  the  other :  for  it  is  obvious  that  these 
reasons  were  not  considered  as  properly  parts  of  the  Decalogue :  the 
reason  was  an  explanation  given  by  Moses  of  the  divine  command- 
ment, and  an  argument  used  to  enforce  its  observance :  and  such 
explanation  and  comment  might  be  varied  as  circumstances  required. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  Moses  might,  in  repeating  the  precepts 
in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  introducing  such  explanatory  clauses 
as  Trh^  nin^  '?|1X  'IB^ND  C*  as  Jehovah  thy  God  hath  commanded 
thee):'^  which  are  read  in  Deut.  v.  12,  and  v.  16.  It  would  there- 
fore be  out  of  place  to  employ  these  words  as  a  subject  of  criticism : 
either  introducing  them  into  Exodus,  or  expunging  them  in  Deute- 
ronomy. The  case  is  different  with  the  Precepts  themselves :  they 
were  written  with  the  finger  of  God  on  the  tablets  of  stone :  thej 
formed  the  very  foundation  of  the  whole  Jewish  Code:  Moses 
never  claimed  any  right  to  alter  them  himself,  nor  professed  to  have 
received  any  command  from  the  Deity  to  change  them  in  any 
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80  caDed,  found  in  Exodus  and  Douteronomj,  may  bo  used  with 
great  propriety  in  amending  each  other's  text.*  The  precepts  given 
in  the  two  books,  ought  to  be  brought  into  a  strict  and  verbal,  nay 
even  a  literal  conformity ;  for  doubtless  when  these  books  were  first 
written,  there  was  no  variation  in  this  part  of  their  contents. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  apply  this  rule  to  every  part  in  the  four 
last  books  of  the  Pentateuch  in  which  laws  are  given  on  the  same 
subject  with  that  of  other  laws  previously  recorded,  and  to  the 
same  general  purport  with  them,  though  with  some  variation :  for 
we  should  remember,  what  indeed  is  very  apparent  to  the  attentive 
reader  of  these  books,  that  sometimes  after  a  law  relating  to  civil  or 
ceremonial  concerns  had  been  first  promulgated,  it  was  foimd  ex- 
pedient to  alter,  modify,  or  define  it :  and  this  was  done  by  issuing 
another  edict,  retaining  as  much  as  it  was  intended  to  preserve  of 
the  original  law,  and  inserting  in  their  proper  place  the  words  which 
were  required  in  order  to  make  it  more  efficient  for  the  designed 
end,  or  leaving  out  tliose  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  omit.  In 
these  instances,  the  verbal  variation  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  tran- 
scribers, but  to  the  author  of  the  book :  and  of  course  neither  of  the 
two  passages,  although  in  a  loose  sense  they  may  be  called  parallel, 
18  to  be  employed  as  an  authority  for  amending  the  text  of  the  other. 

And  so  also  in  the  case  of  messages:  the  words  of  which  aro 
usually  twice  recorded ;  once  when  the  message  is  entrusted  to  him 
idio  is  to  convey  it,  and  again  when  his  fulfilment  of  his  commission 
is  reported.  There  is  usually  a  very  close  adherence  to  the  same  form 
of  words  in  both  cases :  but  as  this  is  not  necessary  for  the  object  of 
the  historian,  which  only  requires  him  to  show  that  the  message 
ddivered  agreed  in  substance  with  that  which  was  sent,  it  would  bo 
rash  to  attribute  every  verbal  discrepancy  to  the  inaccuracy  of 
oq>yist8. 

We  must  proceed  with  similar  care  in  reference  to  the  cases  in 
which  a  subsequent  historian  or  prophet  incorporates  in  his  works 
extracts  taken  substantially  from  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  In 
examples  of  this  nature,  Uie  Ilebrews,  like  other  Orientals,  were  in 
the  habit  of  adopting  almost  verbatim  the  language  of  the  author 
whose  statements  they  repeated:  but  not  so  scrupulously  as  to 
mtetain  from  the  insertion,  omission,  or  change  of  a  particle,  tho 


^  The  Tariations  which  exist  between  the  Commandments  m  Exodus  and 
Ilenteranomy  are  merely  verbal :  they  do  not  at  all  affect  tho  sense  as  will 
appear  in  the  7th  chapter  of  this  book. 

T 
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substitution  of  a  synonymous  word  for  that  which  the  first  writer 
had  employed,  the  alteration  of  the  form  (jf  a  sentence^  the  sup- 
pression of  one  of  the  circumstances  of  the  narratiye,  or  the  intro- 
duction of  an  additional  circumstance.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to 
read  1  Chron.  i.  5 — ^23,  without  perceiving  that  the  compiler  has 
copied  it  from  Genesis,  ch.  x.  But  Moses  has  introduced  in  Gen. 
X.  5,  9,  10,  11,  12,  19,  20  and  21,  some  brief  historical  notices  of 
the  more  remarkable  persons  named  in  the  list :  these  are  entirely 
omitted  in  1  Chron.  ch.  i.  Are  we  then  to  attribute  this  diversity 
to  the  copyists  of  the  BiUe,  and  shall  we  proceed  to  correct  the  text 
of  Gen.  X.  by  expunging  these  verses,  on  the  authority  of  1  Chron.  L 
or  that  of  1  Chron.  by  inserting  these  verses,  on  the  authority  of 
Gen.  X.?  It  would  be  exceedingly  rash  and  unwarrantaUe  to  do 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  Moses  and  the  compiler  of  1  Chronicles, 
were  both  historians:  and  although  the  latter  has  drawn  in  this 
chapter  hb  materials  from  the  former,  he  exercised  his  right  of 
leaving  out  what  he  judged  unsuitable  to  the  object  of  his  worL 
The  omissions  in  this  passage  are  clearly  referable  to  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Chronicles. 

Even  where  the  same  historical  events  are  recorded  in  two 
different  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  connected  with  names 
that  at  first  sight  appear  totally  different,  we  are  not  justified  in 
referring  the  variation  in  all  cases  to  a  corruption  of  the  text,  in 
either  passage :  for  the  same  individual  had  frequently  two  names, 
by  which  he  was  known  indifferently :  and  each  author  might  select 
that  to  which  his  ear  was  most  habituated.  Thus  Jacob  and  Israel, 
Esau  and  Edom,  Jethro  and  Raguel,  Gideon  and  JerubbaaU  aro 
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composed  bj  David  on  his  deliverance  from  Saul  and  his  other 
enemies :  and  the  same  piece  is  inserted  at  full  length,  but  with  a 
great  many  various  readings,  in  the  book  of  Psahns:  (Ps.  xviii.) 
the  Compiler  of  the  book  of  Psahns  without  doubt  obtained  this  ode 
from  the  history  in  which  it  was  first  recorded :  the  two  copies  maj 
therefore  be  used  reciprocally  to  verify  and  correct  each  other's 
text.  But  the  case  is  different  with  Ps.  xiv.  and  Ps.  liii:  which 
may  be  called  two  different  editions  of  the  same  poem,  with  altera- 
tions :  perhaps  after  the  piece  was  first  published,  the  original  author 
recast  it  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  some  occasion  or  circumstance 
which  had  occurred  in  the  interval:  or  perhaps  after  his  death  a 
subsequent  writer  took  the  liberty  of  remodelling  it.  It  is  manifest 
that  as  both  the  odes  are  found  in  the  same  collection,  the  book  of 
Psalms,  they  must  have  been  distinct  and  separate  at  the  time  when 
that  compilation  was  formed:  the  diversities  therefore  which  exist 
between  them  are  not  textual  diversities.  They  are  owing  to  the 
compilers,  not  the  transcribers  of  the  sacred  books. 

The  account  of  the  attack  upon  Jerusalem  by  Rabshakeh,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  host  of  Sennacherib,  iac,  in  2  Eongs  xviii. 
13 — XX.  3,  comprising  64  verses,  and  the  history  of  the  same  tran- 
sactions in  Isaiah  xxxvi.  1 — ^xxxviii.  3,  have  evidently  been  copied, 
either  the  one  from  the  other,  or  both  from  some  previous  document: 
and  altiiough  it  would  be  improper  on  this  accoimt  to  conclude  that 
an  exact  verbal  agreement  ought  to  be  found  between  them  (for  the 
later  author  may  have  intentionally  varied  a  phrase,  or  omitted  or 
added  a  sentence  here  and  there),  yet  if  we  find  on  comparison  a 
wwd  employed  in  one  of  these  narratives  which  makes  no  sense,  or 
none  that  is  suitable  to  the  connexion,  and  if  we  find  that  this 
wrard,  by  a  slight  alteration  in  the  mode  of  writing,  such  as  might 
easily  occur  from  the  similarity  of  letters  to  each  other  in  form  or 
sound*  passes  into  another  word  which  makes  an  apt  sense,  and 
which  is  actually  found  in  the  parallel  passage ; — and  especially  if 
we  find  that  the  ancient  versions  appear  to  have  read  the  same  word 
in  both  places,  and  to  have  read  it  in  that  form  which  best  agrees 
vith  the  context, — ^then  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  term  was 
originally  the  same  in  both  of  the  parallel  passages,  and  we  may  use 
the  text  of  that  which  makes  sense  for  correcting  that  of  the  other 
vhich  makes  none.  And  this  has  accordingly  been  done  by  Bishop 
Lowth  with  good  effect  in  his  translation  of  Isaiah  at  the  part 
leferred  to. 

Some  writers  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  in  all  cases  of 
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readings  that  differ,  where  the  passives  are  reallj  parallel,  we  must 
correct  the  later  book  or  author  by  the  standard  of  the  earlier.  Bat 
this  rule  is  absurd.  The  later  writer  may  have  deliberately  rejected 
the  expression  of  his  predecessor,  and  adopted  a  different  one :  are 
we  then  at  liberty  to  insert  in  his  text  words  which  ho  had  purposely 
left  out?  Or  in  cases  where  wo  hare  reason  to  belieye  that  the 
reading  was  identically  the  same  in  the  two  books  as  originally  pub- 
lished, and  that  the  diversity  has  been  produced  by  the  subsequent 
errors  of  transcribers, — on  what  grounds  are  we  to  conclude  that 
such  mistakes  might  not  occur  as  readily  and  as  frequently  in 
copying  the  older  book,  as  in  transcribing  that  which  is  more 
recent?  Yet  this  rule  is  sanctioned  by  the  respectable  name  of 
M.  de  Rossi ! 

As  little  can  we  approve  of  Father  Houbigant's  principles  that  in 
all  such  cases  we  are  to  correct  the  language  of  the  more  concise 
narrative,  so  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the  expressions  employed  in 
that  which  is  more  full  and  complete  :  and  that  we  must  systemati- 
cally employ  the  passage  which  best  harmonizes  with  other  parts  of 
scripture,  as  a  standard  by  which  the  text  of  its  parallel  or  correltk- 
tive  is  to  be  amended.  This  is  the  very  error  of  the  copyists  in  the 
middle  ages,  who  were  prone  to  remove  every  hermeneutic  difficulty 
by  the  help  of  parallel  passages,  in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  Honbi- 
gant: — an  error  to  which  we  owe  a  large  proportion  of  all  the 
various  readings  and  textual  difficulties  that  are  found  both  in  the 
Old  and  Now  Testaments.  We  need  not  be  anxious  to  estaUish  a 
closer  agreement  between  the  sacred  writers  than  they  sought  after 
themselves.    They  seem  to  have  had  no  scruple  in  using  expressions 
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It  maj  be  usefiil  to  append  to  this  section  a  list  founded  upon 
that  given  by  Bauer  {Critica  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  236 — 8),  of  the  Gene- 
alogies,— Historical  Narrations, — Laws,  Poems,  and  Prophecies, — 
and  Sentences  and  Proverbs, which  are  found  twice  in  the  different 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

1. — GENEALOGIES. 


Gen.  V.         3—32, 

compared 

with 

1  Chron.  i. 

1—4. 

Gen.  X.        2—29, 

>» 

ft 

1  Chron.  i. 

5—23. 

Gen.  xi.      10—26, 

»» 

if 

1  Chron.  i. 

24—27. 

Gen.  xrv.     2 — 4, 

tf 

>> 

1  Chron.  i. 

32,  33. 

Gen.  XXV.   13—16, 

>9 

>» 

1  Chron.  i. 

29—32. 

Gen.xxxvi.lO— 43, 

»f 

»> 

1  Chron.  i. 

35—54. 

2Sam.xxiii.8— 39, 

»» 

>» 

1  Chron.  xi 

10—41. 

Ezra  iL        1—70, 

»9 

»» 

Nehem.  vii. 

6—73. 

2.— 

HISTORICAL  NARRATIONS. 

So  manj  passages  in  Chronicles  are  copied  almost  verbatim  from 
the  books  of  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  that  it  is  needless  to 
construct  a  table  of  such  parallelisms  : — they  can  readily  be  foimd 
by  means  of  an  English  Bible  with  marginal  references :  and  more 
easily  still  by  using  Jahn's  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  which 
the  Sections  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles  are  printed  in  parallel 
column  with  those  of  the  other  Books  which  treat  of  the  same 
subject.  There  are  also  some  things  which  are  common  both  to 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah ;  and  some  which  are  found  in  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Isaiah,  which  need  not  be  here  enumerated. 


3. — ^LAWS,  POEMS,  AND  PROPHECIES. 


Exod.  XX.  2—17, 
Lev.  xi.  2—19, 
Psalm  xviii.  2—50, 
Psalm  cv.  1 — 15, 
Psalm  xcvi.  1—13, 
Psalm  cvi.  47, 
Psalm  xiv.  1 — 7, 
PsalmxL  13—17, 
Psalmlvii.  7— 11, 
Ptohn  k.  5—12, 
Flsalm  cxv.  4—8, 
IsftiahiL2— 4, 
Isftiah  XV.  5, 


compared  with 


Deut.  V.  6—21. 
Deut  xiv.  4—18. 
2  Sam.  xxii.  1 — 51. 
1  Chron.  xvi.  8—22. 
1  Chron.  xvL  23—33. 
1  Chron.  xvi.  35—36. 
Psahn  hii.  1—6. 
Psalm  Ixx.  1 — 5. 
Psalm  cviii.  1 — 5. 
Psalm  cviii.  6 — 13. 
Psalm  cxxxv.  15 — 18. 
Micah  iv.  1 — 3. 
Jerem.  xlviii.  5. 
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Isaiah  xvi.  6,  7, 
Isaiah  zziv.  17,  18, 
Isaiah  lii.  7, 
Jerem.  x.  25, 
Jerem.  xxvi.  18, 
Jerem.  xlix.  14 — 16, 
Jerem.  xlix.  27, 
Habac.  iii.  18.  19. 
Zeph.  ii.  15, 


compared  with 


Jerem.  xlvii.  29 — 31. 
Jerem.  xlviiL  43 — 44. 
Nah.  i.  15. 
Psalm  IxTiT.  6,  7. 
Micah  iii.  12. 
Obad.  i.  4. 
Amos  i.  4. 
Psalm  xyiii.  33. 
Isaiah  xlyii.  8. 


Psalm  Ixxx.  3,  7,  19, 2?d\n£dLT^l^o?JSS^  Ps-  crii.  8,  15,  21,  31. 

4 DETACHED  SENTENCES  AND  PROVERBS. 

Several  sententious  sayings  or  proverbs,  occur  more  than  once  in 
the  Old  Testament:  examples  of  this  kind  of  repetition  maj  be  found 
in  the  books  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah :  the  latter  writer  often  copies 
such  dicta  from  his  predecessor :  and  each  has  re-inserted  some  from 
the  previous  parts  of  his  own  work..  The  marginal  references  in 
any  edition  of  the  Bible  will  point  out  such  coincidences ;  thej 
are  very  numerous,  and,  generdly.  not  of  much  importance. 

Section  II. — Citations  in  the  New  Testament. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  whenever  they  have  occasion  to  refer  to  passages  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  usually  cite  them  in  such  a  maimer  as  shows  that 
they  had  the  version  of  the  LXX  in  view,  and  drew  their  quotations 
chiefly  from  that  source.  Very  frequently  their  citations  agree 
exactly  with  the  text  of  the  Septuagint,  without  the  least  alteration : 
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These  last  words  are  found  without  the  change  of  a  syllable  in  the 
Septuagint  Version  of  Psalm  ii.  1,  2.  This  coincidence  is  too  exact 
to  be  accounted  for  by  mere  accident.  There  are  many  citations  in 
the  New  Testament  in  which  this  perfect  adherence  to  the  Septua- 
gint  is  displayed. 

There  are  also  instances  in  which  the  references  to  the  Septuagint 
18  equally  manifest,  although  the  passage,  as  quoted,  differs  from  the 
words  now  found  in  the  Version,  by  the  insertion  or  omission  of  a 
personal  pronoun,  the  leaving  out  some  trifling  clause,  unnecessary 
to  the  object  for  which  the  citation  is  made,  or  the  change  of  per- 
son, tense,  &c.  which  was  required  by  the  context  into  which  the 
quotation  is  introduced.  Of  this  we  may  take  an  example  from  the 
same  book,  placing  in  a  parallel  column  the  Septuagint  rendering  of 
the  place  referred  to. 

Gen.  xii.  1. 

fix  rrii  yrjg  tfou  xa/  ix  TTJg  ovyytviiag 
cou,  xai  ix  roD  o7xou  roD  ^ar^6g  sow 
xai  biZ^o  iig  rjjy  yr^v  tiv  av  ooi  dii^u,* 
And  the  Lord  said  to  Abraham, 
Gk>  forth  from  thy  land  and  tern 
thy  kmdred  and  from  the  house  of 
thy  father ;  and  [come]  hither  into  a 
land  which  I  shall  show  theo. 


Acts  vii.  2,  3. 

'O  B9hg.,.Sjf&ri  r(p,,,^A^^aoLfi,., 
xai  ifn  ^^g  aurdv*  "lE^sX^  ix  rrjg 
yiig  eou  xai  Ix  ri^g  <fi/yysvttag  <fou' 
xai  dcS^  itg  ^v  viv  av  aoi  dsi^u. 

God....appeared  to.. ..Abraham... 
and  said  mito  him,  Go  forth  from 
thy  land  and  from  thy  kindred,  and 
[come]  hither  into  a  land  which  I 
■hall  show  thee. 

Here  the  variation  is  not  greater  than  is  often  found  in  manu- 

script  copies  of  the  same  book ;  especially  where  the  ofiotors^^urhv  so 

readily  accounts  for  the  omission  of  the  words  xai  ix  roD  o7xou  rou 

nffk  tfoo,  which  are  left  out.     It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 

account  for  their  omission  on  that  principle:   they  were  probably 

left  out  by  Stephen  or  by  his  historian,  as  being  sufficiently  implied 

in  the  context,  and  unnecessary  to  the  object  of  the  citation.     It  is 

here  obvious  that  the  writer  of  the  New  Testament  took  the  passage 

from  the  LXX  version  of  the  Old ;  unless  we  could  believe  that  the 

transcribers  of  the  Septuagint  had  altered  the  text  of  that  translation, 

in  order  to  bring  it  into  close  conformity  with  the  reading  of  the 

<^tation  which  they  found  in  the  book  of  Acts.     But  this  supposition 

*   I  gire  these  passages  as  they  stand  in  Griesbach's  G.  T.  and  the 

Boman  edition  of  the  LXX;  but,  in  Gen.  xii.   1,  the  Alexandrine  MS. 

^m^ts  xai  3f  D^  and  in  Acts  vil  3,  the  Alexandrine,  Vatican,  Ephrem,  Cam- 

y^^S^  Laadian,  and  seyeral  other  MSS.  read  tig  TH'N  /^v,  which,  in  my 

^^moa,  ii  the  true  reading. 
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fails  to  account  for  the  dirersitj  which  appears,  on  comparing  the 
two  passages. 

That  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  accustomed  to 
make  use  of  the  LXX  in  their  scriptural  references  is  fiurther  evi- 
dent from  the  circumstance,  that  thej  sometimes  adhere  to  that 
version,  even  when  it  departs  not  only  from  the  modem  text,  but 
from  what  appears  to  have  been  the  genuine  and  primitive  reading 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Thus,  in  Heb.  x.  5—7,  we  find  a  tolerably 
long  citation  from  the  book  of  Psalms  (Ps.  xl.  7 — 9,  Heb.),  which  is 
taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  LXX;  and  which  begins,  &vcictt 
xaJ  ^^a^o^v  o\jx  fJ^EXfitfa;,  aSjfia  Sk  xarri^hea  /los,  k,  r,  X.  that  is, 
'*  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  tcouldest  not;  hut  a  hody  thou  hatt 
prepared  me."  But,  instead  of  aSifia  8s  Karfi^riau  fLoi,  the  Hebrew 
text  has  now  ^  n^*lD  CD^iTK»  "♦wy  ears  thou  hast  hored;"  which 
would  be  in  Greek,  ra  utna  h^b^edg  /lor  and  this  is  probably  the 
true  reading,  as  it  is  supported  by  all  the  other  versions,  and  gives 
a  good  sense :  whereas,  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint  is  unmeaning 
and  incongruous.  In  Exod.  xxi.  6,  we  find  that  boring  the  ear  was 
the  form  by  which  a  Hebrew  servant  voluntarily  subjected  himself 
to  perpetual  servitude.  To  this  the  Psalmist  refers  >  he  intimates 
that  God  had  made  no  demand  upon  him  for  offering  and  sacrifice ; 
but  only  for  his  personal  obedience,  which  he  had  willingly  promised* 
There  are  many  other  instances  in  which  the  citations  in  tho  New 
Testament  adhere  to  the  readings  of  the  LXX,  even  when  they 
differ  very  widely  from  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  when  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Greek  translation  has  either  mistaken  the 
sense  of  the  original  or  followed  an  erroneous  reading. 
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their  recollection  of  those  of  the  LXX,  without  troubling  them- 
selyes  with  needless  scruples  as  to  the  exact  verbal  accordance  of 
their  citations,  either  with  the  Hebrew  text  or  with  the  Greek  trans- 
lation.  We  maj  take,  as  an  example  of  this  diversity,  Micah  v.  2, 
as  rendered  bj  the  LXX  and  cited  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel 
aocordiDg  to  Matthew.     The  Hebrew  now  stands  thus : — 

mn^  ^fiSwa  nvnS  ^n« 

which  maj  be  thus  translated : — 

''And  thou,  Bethlehem-Ephrata, 
Art  thou  too  little  to  be  among  the  thousands  of  Judah  ? 
From  thee  shall  come  forth  onto  me, 
One  who  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel !" 

This  is  rendered  in  the  LXX,  with  sufficient  accuracy  as  to  the 
general  sense: — 

KeU  <ftt  BfiiXtt/Mt  (Jkoq  [roD]  *E^^a^St. 
*0>jywfrhs  %1  roD  thai  iv  ^tXtdatv  *lo{jda; 
'Ex  <JWJ  /M/  i^fXsutffrou,  [riyov/iivog,] 
ToD  tJvou  %}q  &^9vra  rov  *Itf^a^X. 

(The  words  in  brackets  are  fbond  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  bat  are 
wantnig  in  the  Vatican.) 

Thatifltosaj: — 

''And  thou,  Bethlehem,  house  of  Ephratha, 
Art  thou  too  small  to  be  among  the  thousands  of  Judah  f 
From  thee  shall  come  forth  to  me,  [a  leader,  Alex.] 
To  be  ruler  of  Israel." 

3nt  the  evangelist  gives  the  passage  differently : — (Matt.  ii.  6.) 
Kai  tfu  Bfiff>Mfiy  yr^  *Iouda, 
'Ouda^(  iTsxtyicry^  %1  iv  ro/j;  viyifjAen  *Iou3a, 
'£x  tfoD  yit^  ^^fXf^tfgra/  fiyov/^tvog 

TMuiM^  in  English : — 

"And  thou,  Bethlehem,  land  of  Judah, 
Art  by  no  means  the  least  among  the  leaders  of  Judah : 
For  out  of  these  shall  come  forth  a  leader 
"Who  shall  be  the  shepherd  of  my  people  Israel." 
*^X*ha  negative  here  inserted  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  interrogation 
^'bich  appears  to  be  intended  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint 
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There  are  several  instances  of  this  kind  of  citation :  it  is  eyident 
that  it  would  be  rash  in  the  extreme  to  alter  the  text  of  the  CHd 
Testament  upon  their  authority.  The  sacred  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  have,  in  many  such  cases,  given  the  sense  and  spirit  of 
the  passage  quoted  without  troubling  themselves  with  minute  atten- 
tion to  the  letter. 

There  are  other  examples  in  which  we  find  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  while  evidently  making  use  of  the  Septuagint 
Version,  have,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  deliberately  departed  from  its 
readings,  where  the  version  was  erroneous,  and  when  its  mif^trfrf^'i 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  would  have  frustrated  the  object  for  which 
the  quotation  was  brought  foiward ;  or  when,  for  some  other  reason, 
it  seemed  neces;sary  to  express  the  true  meaning  of  the  original  more 
exactly  than  the  established  Greek  Version  had  done.  Such  an 
instance  occurs  in  the  citation  of  Isaiah  zlii.  1 — i,  as  given  bj  the 
evangelist  Matthew.     In  the  Hebrew  Bible  it  stands  thus : — 

^B^fii  nnn  nTin 

)vs  'Tp  ^nw 

:nw  ar\h  tafiB^p  ^ 

ntff'  tw  per  ftp 

ihp  pnn  sr&sy^  t6) 

ni2B^^  nS  pT)  np 

niaa*  io  ma  nnB^Bi 
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'Ou  xtx^d^trou  ouSi  avr,6it, 
'OM  &xou60^(ftrai  s^u  t)  fMvr\  auroD. 
KceXa^ov  T%&kot,«fiivov  ou  ci.T^i-^ti, 
Ka^  yJvov  Jta^i^o/isvov  ou  ff^mt, 
'AXXd  tig  &)Jidtiav  i^o/ast  x^/tr/v. 

Which  maj  be  thus  translated  into  English:— 

"Jacob  [is]  my  servant,  I  will  uphold  him  : 
Israel  [is]  my  elect,  my  soul  hath  accepted  him ; 
I  have  pom^  out  my  spirit  upon  hun. 
He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  nations. 
He  shall  not  cry  nor  raise  [a  clamour,] 
Nor  shall  his  voice  be  heard  without 
A  bruised  reed  he  shall  not  crush. 
And  smoking  flax  he  shall  not  quench. 
But  shall  bring  forth  judgment  truly." 

Here  the  insertion  of  the  words  laxa/jS  and  'l<T^aiiX,  to  which  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Hebrew  original  to  correspond,  and  which  are 
manifestlj  mere  glosses,  would  have  rendered  the  passage  totally 
inapi^cable  to  the  purpose  which  the  evangelist  had  in  view :  for  he 
has  quoted  them  as  descriptive  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Hence, 
he  has  g^ven  a  new  and  independent  version  of  his  own,  which 
agrees  more  closely  with  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Prophet:  viz. 
(Matt.  zii.  18—21.) 

'I^od  6  iraTg  imm  8v  li^sr/tfa, 

*0  dLycMffjirig  /mu  th  ov  ibh6xr^6ty  fi  4^4  f^M' 

Bijca  rb  'xnufAd  fiwt  iir  aMv, 

Kal  x^i<tn  roii;  tht<tty  ii/rayyiXsT, 

'Oux  i^im  ovSk  xfat/ydait, 

'OuSk  &xo{Mfu  rig  iv  rettg  nrKarticug  H^  f  wi^v  aurov. 

KaXoefboy  ^uvrtr^ifjufjuvov  ou  xarea^s/, 

Kai  XiVoy  rvfSfMvov  ou  (f^sotiy 

'Eug  &v  ixfidkfi  e/g  vikog  n)v  x^/tf/v. 

The  following  literal  translation  will  show  how  much  this  dtation 
varies  from  the  text  of  the  Septuagint : — 

"  Behold  my  senrant  whom  I  have  chosen, 
My  beloyedy  in  whom  my  soul  hath  been  well  pleased  : 
I  will  put  my  spirit  upon  him. 
And  he  shall  announce  judgment  to  the  nations. 
He  shall  not  contend  nor  cry, 
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Nor  shall  any  one  hear  his  Toioe  in  the  streetB. 
A  cruBhed  reed  he  shallnot  hreak, 
And  smouldering  flax  he  shall  not  qnench, 
Until  he  pat  forth  judgment  Tictoriously." 

This  is  manifestlj  a  different  version,  not  a  yariation  of  the  same 
rersion:  and  as  the  writer  must  have  known  that  his  translation 
would  be  rigorously  scrutinized  by  the  Jewish  opponents  of  the 
Gospel,  it  affords  abundant  evidence  that  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Isaiah  in  the  first  century  of  our  sara,  contained  no  words  corre- 
spondmg  to  the  'lax&;/3  and  'iff^aijX  of  the  LXX.  This  remark 
applies  to  several  other  citations  of  the  same  kind:  they  may 
therefore  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  modem  Hebrew 
text,  when  they  agree  with  it,  or  as  critical  aid  for  amending  it  when 
they  differ  from  it 

It  ought  not  to  be  concealed  that  there  are  some  citations  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  do  not  agree,  at  least  verbally,  either  with 
the  Modem  Hebrew  Text,  or  with  the  ancient  Greek  Version :  and 
a  few  of  these  have  the  appearance  of  being  deliberate  quotations, 
not  mere  allusions  or  citations  from  memory.  In  cases  of  thia  kind, 
if  it  be  certain  that  our  present  reading  of  the  text  in  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  has  not  been  altered  since  the  times  of  the  AposUes, 
it  is  necessary  to  admit  that  the  writers  of  the^  New  Testament 
found  various  readings, — that  is,  readings  which  vary  from  our 
present  masoretic  editions, — in  their  copies  of  the  sacred  books. 
The  value  of  these  readings  must  be  estimated  according  to  the  very 
same  principles  by  which  we  should  be  guided  in  determining  the 
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He  places  in  three  parallel  columns,  first,  the  Hebrew  text  of  each 
passage  cited,  according  to  the  masoretic  text :  secondly,  the  Greek 
Version  of  the  same,  bj  the  LXX,  from  the  Roman  Edition: — and 
thirdly,  the  words  of  iiie  citation,  as  found  in  the  Textus  Eeceptus 
of  the  New  Testament.  To  each  is  subjoined  a  translation  into 
English ;  those  from  the  Hebrew  and  the  New  Testament  are  taken 
from  the  authorized  English  Version :  that  of  the  Septuagint  is 
from  a  translation  made  from  it  bj  Mr.  Thompson  *'  of  America." 

But  Mr.  Thompson  has  so  often  deviated  from  the  phraseology  of 
the  Authorized  English  Veihion,  that  his  translations  are  of  little  or 
no  use  in  pointing  out  to  the  unlearned  reader  the  close  verbal  coin- 
cidence which  is  often  found  between  the  citations  of  the  ^ew  Tes- 
tament, and  the  passages  referred  to,  whether  in  the  Hebrew  text  or 
the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint  It  would  have  been  better  for  Mr. 
Home  either  to  have  given  the  extracts  without  a  translation,  or  to 
have  translated  them  all  upon  one  uniform  principle :  so  as  to  show 
exactly  how  fax  the  three  texts  differ,  and  how  far  they  agree.  Mr. 
Thompson's  rendering  would  lead  a  mere  English  reader  to  suppose 
that  there  is  a  wide  discrepancy  between  the  LXX  and  the  New 
Testament,  in  many  passages  where  there  is  a  close  agreement. 

The  quotations  given  in  this  list  amount  to  181.  Of  these  75 
agree  exactly,  or  very  nearly  so,  with  the  Septuagint :  46  more  are 
manifestly  taken  from  the  same  version,  though  with  some  slight 
and  immaterial  change :  32  agree  with  it  in  sense  but  not  in  words : 
10  differ  from  the  Septuagint,  but  agree  with  the  present  Hebrew 
text:  and  18  differ  from  both. 

This  subject  is  exceediagly  interesting,  and  deserves  a  more  care- 
ful investigation  than  it  has  yet  received  from  the  theologians  of  our 
<?ountry :  but  the  discussion  of  it  is  more  fit  for  a  separate  treatise 
&Aan  for  an  elementary  work. 

Section  III. — Citations  in  the  liahhinical  Writings, 

The  third  class  of  citations  which  may  be  employed  as  autho- 
"m  -tf  68  for  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  are 
^=M.  ose  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews  who  have  commented  upon 
^^:m,ma  sacred  scriptures  in  the  original  language.  The  attention 
^^2aich  this  remarkable  people  have,  in  all  ages  since  the  destruc- 
(»^>ii  of  their  city  and  temple,  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
religious  literatiu^,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  circumstances  in 
^ifc^eir  unparalleled  history.  Many  of  their  earlier  writers  have  been 
^^^t :  but  enough  remains  to  attest  the  care  with  whi<!h  they  pre- 
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serred,  and  the  diligence  with  which  thej  stadied  their  sacred  books, 
although  we  cannot  always  approve  of  the  methods  of  interpretation 
which  thej  have  followed.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  attend  to 
the  distinction  which  has  been  already  pointed  out,  between  quota- 
tions which  were  deliberately  given,  and  which  were  intended  to  be 
exact  even  to  a  word, — and  those  which  are  only  allusions  or  adap- 
tations,— such  as  might  be  drawn  from  memory,  and  might  either 
suffer  casual  alteration,  or  might  be  slightly  altered  on  purpose,  in 
order  to  fit  them  more  completely  for  the  subject  to  be  illustrated* 
Citations  of  the  former  kind  only  are  to  be  considered  as  critical 
authorities.  Our  enumeration  of  Jewish  works  embraces  those  only 
which  ar^  most  frequently  referred  to  by  theologians.* 

1.  The  MUhna,  or  Text  of  the  Tidmud,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  was  composed  or  compiled  by  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkadosh, 
or  the  Iloly,  about  A.D.  180  or  190.  It  consists  of  six  books,  which 
treat,  Ist,  of  Agricultural  Affairs,  Trees,  Fruits,  Seeds,  &c.;  2d»  of 
Festivals ;  3d,  of  Marriage  and  the  Female  Sex ;  4th,  of  G<Mnmerce, 
Exchange,  Loss,  Restitution,  &c.;  5th,  of  Sacred  Things,  Obla- 
tions, Vows,  &c. :  and  6th,  of  Things  Clean  and  Unclean.  As  the 
Mishna  is  partly  founded  on  the  written  law  of  Moses,  and  is  in  all 
its  parts  intended  as  a  supplement  to  it,  the  quotations  from,  the 
Pentateuch  are  numerous  and  careful:  they  generally  agree  with 
the  present  Hebrew  text. 

2.  The  Oemara  of  Jerusalem,  or  Conunentary  upon  the  Mishna 
by  the  Rabbis  of  Palestine,  could  not  have  been  completed  much 
sooner  than  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  of  our  sora,  and  pro- 
bably is  more  modern  by  a  hundred  years.     It  is  comprised  in  one 
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realitj  (see  note  to  p.  50,  arUe):  he  has  enumerated  upwards  of 
a  thousand  discrepancies,  which  are  exhibited  in  Kennicott's  Bible, 
under  the  number  650  :  but  very  few  of  these  are  various  readings, 
properly  so  called,  and  still  fewer  are  of  any  consequence. 

4.  The  Book  Zohar  contains  an  allegorical  or  mystical  commen- 
tary upon  the  law  of  Moses:  with  many  cabbalistic  eiplications 
intermixed.  The  Jews  assign  to  this  work  an  extreme  antiquity : 
but  it  is  certainly  more  recent  than  the  Talmud.  Although  the 
interpretations  derived  from  the  Cabbala*  are  in  most  cases  absurd 
and  ridiculous,  they  often  show  very  clearly  how  the  text  was  read : 
and  therefore  may  be  of  use  in  criticism. 

5.  The  ARdroikim  and  Eabboth,  are  paraphrastic  commentaries 
on  the  different  books  of  Scripture,  which  the  Jews  beUeve'  to  be 
very  ancient.  They  are  usually  named  from  the  Hebrew  titles  of 
the  parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  which  they  profess  to  explain :  as  the 
Breshith  Babbah  treats  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  Midrash  Tehil- 
Um  of  the  book  of  Psalms :  their  mode  of  interpretation  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  book  Zohar :  and  their  utility  no  greater.  Several  of 
these  commentaries  exist  only  in  MS. 

6.  The  Book  Cotri  contains  a  dialogue  between  the  king  of  the 
Gossan,  or  as  some  think,  a  Persian  King  of  that  name  (probably 
the  Ghosroes  of  the  Greeks),  and  a  Jew  who  wished  to  convert  him 
to  Judaism.  The  modem  Jews  esteem  this  book  to  be  a  true 
history ;  bat  its  author,  R.  Judah  Hallevi,  manifestly  intended  the 
narrative  part  to  be  understood  as  a  mere  fiction,  the  vehicle  for 
conveying  his  own  theological  and  philosophical  sentiments. 

7.  Bahbi  Moses  ben  Maimon,  commonly  called  by  Ghristians 
Maimonides,  and  by  the  Jews,  from  the  initial  letters  of  his  name, 
BanUHtm,  was  a  learned  and  voluminous  writer  who  lived  in  Egypt 

*  The  CabbaUi,  from  7^*^  reeepU,  is  the  name  given  to  a  fiuioifnl  science 

by  wUdi  it  was  attempted'to  deduce  important  doctrines,  not  merely  from 

tbe  words,  bat  even  from  the  letters,  ot  the  sacred  volume.     Thus  some 

Jews  are  of  opinion  that  Adam,  David,  and  the  Messiah,  are  only  diflforent 

ineamatioiis  of  the  same  individual :  because  the  name  t31M*  A^dam^  con. 

t^DS  the  initials  of  the  whole  three.    We  find  some  vestiges  of  the  Cabbala 

in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  more  in  the  Talmud :  but  they  abound 

most  in  tbe  Midrashim  and  Rabboth.    Most  writers  include  in  the  Cabbala^ 

^hat  the  Jewish  authors  call  Gtmatria :  which  consists  in  affixmg  interpre- 

tatkns  to  the  names  and  words  which  occur  in  scripture,  according  to  the 

imnerical  value  of  the  letters  which  they  contain :  thus,  A.  Chanina  i^ipaed 

^i^  Jlienahem^  CSniD*  i-e.  Comforter  (Lam.  i.  2),  and  Zemach^  nbV* 

A^AircH  (Zech.  vi.  12),  are  both  to  be  names  of  the  Messiah,  because  the 

■JjUjis  of  each  name,  taken  as  numbers,  make  up  the  same  sum :  (138). — 

^^Aa  Eabbeti,  fol.  300,  &c. 
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in  the  10th  century.  Some  of  his  works  were  composed  in  Arabic, 
but  translated  into  Hebrew  imder  his  own  inspection.  His  principal 
work  is  called  Moreh  Nevochim,  or  the  "  Teacher  of  the  Perplexed,** 
containing  an  explanation  of  certain  passages  in  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  which  the  learned  Rabbi  considered  difficult :  in  addition  to 
which  he  wrote  the  Porta  Mosis,  and  treatises  De  Jure  Pauperis, 
Be  SacrificiU,  De  Doctrina  Legis,  De  Pcenitewtia,  De  Juramentis, 
&c. :  all  of  which  have  been  pubUshed.  Maimonides  was  a  yerj 
careful  and  able  interpreter:  although  he  appears  to  hare  been 
occasionally  biassed  by  his  philosophical  predilections :  — hence  he 
explains  many  of  the  miracles  upon  natural  principles ;  and  repre- 
sents the  appearances  of  angels,  which  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  haying  occurred  in  dreams,  visions,  &c. 

8.  The  Masorah  has  been  already  described  (See  p.  62,  &c). 

9.  The  Ilapperushim,  or  Literal  Commentators,  whose  works  are 
contained  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  of  Ben  Chajim,  BuxtorfT,  kc.  may 
be  consulted  with  advantage,  both  in  a  critical  and  exegetical  point 
of  view,  though  greatly  prejudiced  against  Christianity.  They  are 
B.  Solomon  Jarchi,  hen  Isaac,  sometimes  called  E.  Solomon  Isaac, 
or  by  abbreviation,  Bashi: — B.  Abraham  ben  Meir  Ahen  Ezra: — 
jB.  Danid  Kimchi,  or  Badak: — B.  Levi  hen  Oerson,  or  BaXbag: — 
and  B.  Saadiah  Eaggaon.  All  these  writers  lived  in  the  12th 
century  of  our  sera;  Rashi  was  a  French  Jew:  the  rest  were 
Spaniards,  who  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Moors,  then  sovereigns 
of  their  native  coimtry.  These  commentators  have  in  general 
endeavoured  to  elucidate  the  literal  or  grammatical  sense  of  the 
text :   and  Aben  Ezra  especially,  the  most  sagacious  and  unpie- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  AUTHOBITISS. 

No  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  divide  the  different  authorities 
which  are  adduced  in  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  into  fami- 
lies, classes,  or  recensions ;  and  from  the  statements  already  given, 
it  wiU  iq>pear  that  anj  such  attempt  must  be  attended  with  extreme 
difficulty :  perhaps  we  maj  even  say  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
criticism,  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  to  an  accurate  chusifi- 
cation,  such  as  would  embrace  all  the  documents,  and  assign  to 
each  its  proper  place,  are  insurmountable. 

But  although  exact  knowledge  has  not  been  reached,  something 
has  been  ascertained. 

It  is  certain,  for  instance,  that  the  Jewish  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew 

BiUe  belong  only  to  one  class,  family,  or  recension :  which  is  usu- 

aDj  called  the  Masoretic.    There  was  a  standard  text  approved  by 

the  Masorets,  and  recommended  by  their  authority :  this  is  a  fact 

which  is  historically  known.     This  standard  text  was  almost  univer- 

atlly  received  by  the  Jews,  as  the  best,  and,  indeed,  as  the  only  and 

iafidlibly  true  text,  of  their  sacred  books :  of  this,  also,  there  can  be 

ao  dovibt  from  history.     This  Masoretic  text  is  that  which  the 

copyists,  to  whose  labours  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  existmg  MSS« 

€f  the  Hebrew  BiUe,  wished  and  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  in  their 

traasoripts :  as  is  proved  by  the  honourable  place  which  many  of  the 

aciibes  have  assigned  to  the  Masorah  itself,  placing  it  even  upon  the 

naaigin  of  their  codices,  beside  the  sacred  text : — ^by  the  care  with  which 

tla«j  almost  all  have  endeavoured  to  comply  with  the  instructions  of 

I  Masorah  as  to  the  mode  of  writing  the  text,  in  particular  places: 

by  the  general  agreement  of  the  existing  Jewish  MSS.  in 

iKwour  of  the  readings  approved  by  the  Masorah,  even  when  the 

vaoieDt  versions  are  unanimous,  or  nearly  so,  in  supportmg  a  diffe- 

^■■it  kcticm.     It  may  also  be  considered  as  negatively  established  by 

te  admitted  impossibility  of  classifying  these  documents  into  sub- 
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genera:  even  if  this  were  possible,  it  would  not  prore  that  the  subor- 
dinate tribes  are  more  than  members  of  a  superior  or  more  compre- 
hensive genus :  but  when  it  has  been  found  impracticable,  we  ma j  with 
fall  certainty  conclude,  that  we  have  in  the  existing  MSS.  onlj  one 
family,  tribe,  or  recension.  The  deviations  from  the  true  Masoretic 
text  are  only  accidental,  or  at  least  unintentional :  they  are  owing  to 
the  mistakes  of  copyists,  to  the  unavoidable  influence  of  documents, 
older  than  the  general  reception  of  the  Masorah:  and  to  other  causes 
which  have  produced  deviations  from  the  standard  recension,  contraiy 
to  the  wish,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  of  the 
transcribers. 

Differing  most  widely  from  this  Jewish  or  Masoretic  reoemrion  of 
the  text,  is  that  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Samaritan  MSS.  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  in  the  versions  derived  from  the  Samaritan  text; 
to  which  may  be  appended  as  a  sub-genus  the  Old  Greek  tranalation 
OT  Septuagint.  This  last  authority  is  far  from  carrying  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  Jewish  recension  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Samaritan 
does ;  but  it  concurs  in  many  of  those  minor  differences  which  the 
latter  exhibits.  Of  course,  its  testimony  on  either  side  is  limited  to 
those  variations  which  are  perceptible  in  a  translation ;  and  it  has, 
besides,  many  deviations  of  its  own:  but  still  its  sympathy  with  the 
Samaritan  readings  is  almost  everywhere  apparent.  These  two 
classes,  therefore — the  Masoretic  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Samari- 
tano- Alexandrian  on  the  other — are  as  well  defined  and  as  clearly 
ascertained  as  any  two  families  or  tribes  of  authorities  which  have 
been  traced  in  the  critical  material  of  any  ancient  writing:  nor  cau 
_there  be  anj  groat  dtfHciUty  in  defining  their  goneral  characteri^ ttcs 
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called),  and  seeming  contradictions,  which  are  found  in  the  Jewish 
recension. 

I  shaD  adddoe  some  examples  of  these  characteristic  tendencies 
of  the  two  classes  of  documents ;  but,  here  and  elsewhere,  space  onlj 
permits  me  to  bring  forward  a  few  specimens  of  those  classes  of 
facts,  the  united  force  of  which  can  only  be  estimated  bj  a  detailed 
examination  and  comparison  of  the  two  texts  at  full  length.  The 
examples  given,  however,  will  suf&cientlj  show  the  nature  of  the 
differences  observable  between  the  two  recensions. 

I.  The  following  are  among  the  instances  in  which  the  reading  of 
the  Samaritan  is  more  full  than  that  of  the  Jewish  or  Masoretic 
text.  In  this  Ust,  the  reading  of  the  Masoretic  copies  is  put  first; 
that  of  the  Samaritan  is  subjoined,  together  with  a  reference  to  such 
of  the  ancient  versions,  not  derived  from  the  Samaritan,  as  happen 
to  agree  with  it.  The  very  general  and  remarkable  coincidence 
between  the  Samaritan  and  the  Septuagint  will  thus  be  rendered 
obvious  to  the  eye : — 

Gen.  ii.  24,  VHI  *'And  they  shall  be.''  The  Samaritan  reads 
DPI^JB^O  nWl  ''and  there  shall  he  of  them  two."  The  LXX, 
Sjriac,  and  Vulgate,  apparently  read  OV^^  VHI  "and  they  troo 
shall  6«." 

Gen.  XX.  13,  ^IK  n^afi  "  From  the  house  of  my  father."     The 

Sam.  reads  ^nTTIfi  j^^ttttSl  ^^N  H^afi  **From  the  house  of  my 
father  and  from  the  land  of  my  birth." 

Gen.  XX.  14  |XV  " Sheep."— 8am.  jNXl  tp3  t)7«  "a  thousand 
pieces  of  silver,  and  sheep. "    LXX. 

Gen.  xxi.  7,  p  ^HT?^  "^  ^ve  brought  forth  a  »on."— Sam. 
1^  w  ^T\\T  *'  I  ^w  brought  forth  to  him  a  son"    Syr. 

Gen.  xxi.  8,  jJPfy  HN  "  /«aac."— Sam.  )^  J3PK^  ITK  "  I*aae 
JUtion."    LXX. 

Gen.  XXX.  36,  37.    Between  these  two  verses  the  Samaritan  in- 
049rts  a  tolerably  long  passage,  nearly  equal  to  three  verses  in  length, 
w^Mxi  eorrespond^g  dosely  with  that  found  in  Gen.  xxxi.  1 1, 12, 13, 14, 
^iMMOiQgh  with  a  few  unimportant  variations. 

Gen.  xi.  11,  13,  15,  17,  19,  21,  25.     In  each  of  these  verses  the 

I  inserts  a  clause  not  found  in  any  of  the  Jewish  copies  nor 

any  of  the  versions,  of  the  length  of  nine  or  ten  words.     The 

oimnse  thus  appended  to  verse  13  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest : 

**  '^nd  all  the  days  of  Arphaxad  were  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven 

IP^on ;  and  he  died."    The  same  kind  of  summary  is  subjoined  to 
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the  mention  of  each  of  the  patriarchs  named  in  the  other  Tenes  of 
this  chapter;  hj  which  means  the  form  of  the  narratiTe  is  broogfat 
nearer  to  that  obserred  in  the  account  of  the  ante-delnriaiis,  in 
chapter  y. 

Gen.  xlix.  26.  y^  r\)TQ  *'  The  hUinngs  of  thf  father.''— The 
Sam.  and  LXX  add  "tblO  "  ond  of  thy  mother." 

€ren.  i.  25,  "  And  ye  shall  bring  up  my  hones  from  hence,*' — The 
Samaritan  copies,  with  the  LXX,  Sjr.  Vnlg.  Ar.  Saad.  and 
Targ.  of  Onkelos,  add  D3nN  "tcttA  you." 

Exod.  V.  13,  CMfN  D^B^jOm  •'  And  the  taskmasters  urged." 
^The  Sam.  adds  OQ^  "  urged  on  the  people." 

Exod.  V.  13,  jann  nWa  "  WhUst  there  was  rtratr."— Sam. 
OlP  JH3  JSTH  nVn!l  "  Whilst  there  was  straw  given  unto  you.' 
The  LXX,  Syr.  Vulg.  and  T.  Onkelos,  here  agree  with  the 
Samaritan. 

Exod.  vi.  9.  At  the  end  of  this  verse  the  Sam.  adds  seyenteen 
words,  which  are  the  same  as  those  foimd  in  chap.  xiy.  12,  "  Lei 
us  alone  that  we  may  serve  the  Egyptians,  for  it  is  better  for  us  to 
serve  the  Egyptians  than  to  die  in  the  wilderness.*' 

Exod.  yi.  20.  "  And  she  bore  unto  him  Aaron  and  Moses."  The 
Samaritan,  with  the  LXX  and  the  Sjriac  Version,  adds,  **and 
Miriam  their  sister," 

Exod.  X.  5.  After  the  words  TOiT|D  ''from  the  hail,"  the 
Masoretic  text  reads,  Vyrr^yr**  SstO  '*<*nd  they  shall  eat  up 
every  tree;"  but  the  Sam.  more  copiouslj  iB^J^]  73  fW  7310 
[*1S  73  JTNI  1*"\K  *'  ^"^^  ^/w^y  sliall  cat  up  every  green  Ktrb 
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for  irovd;  onoe  upon  each  occasion.  These  additaons  are  Ibimd  ia 
Exod.  TiL  18;  yii.  29;  yiii.  1;  Tiii.  19;  ix.  5;  ix.  19;  x,  2;  and 
xi.  2 ;  bat  it  would  be  useless  to  insert  them  here,  as  the j  may  easilj 
be  supplied  firom  the  context  of  the  common  Bibles. 

These  examples  are  taken  from  a  few  chapters  in  the  first  two 
books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  are,  bj  no  means,  all  the  additions 
which  are  found  in  the  chapters  referred  to ;  but  enough  to  serve  as 
a  specimen.  Thej  do  not  include  anj  of  the  places  in  which  national 
fedings  might  have  prompted  an  interpolation  in  the  Samaritan 
copies,  or  an  omission  in  the  Jewish.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  there 
is  not  in  these  chapters  —  and  that  there  is  scarcely  in  the  whole 
Pentateuch — a  single  word  of  anj  consequence  that  is  found  in  the 
Jewish  copies  and  omitted  in  the  Samaritan.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  perfectly  obyious,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Samaritan  reading  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  considerably  more  copious  than  the  Masoretic 
Hebrew  recension. 

IL  We  may  now  advert  to  a  few  of  the  passages  in  which  the 
Samaritan  reading  is  more  conformable  to  grammatical  rules,  and 
to  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Reference  to  the 
Versions  is  here  impossible :  the  variations  at  present  under  review 
not  being  discernible  in  a  translation. 

Gen.  iii.  7.  The  Masoretic  text  is  HiKJI  rptf,  "  the  leaves  of  the 
fig-Wee.^^ — But  this  is  expressed  more  grammatically  in  the  Sama- 
ritan copies: — TlXH  vS7-  A  similar  variation  occurs  in  Gen.  viii. 
11.  n^  iTTfff  "  the  leaves  of  the  olive^'*  being  the  reading  of  the 
Jewish,  n^T  vj}>  that  of  the  Samaritan  recension. 

€ren.  y.  23  (and  again  in  Gen.  v.  31),  the  Masoretic  text  exhibits 

tlie  verb  71^>  which  is  the  usual  form  of  the  singular,  but  is  here 

applied  to  a  noun  plural  as  its  subject. — The  Samaritan  reads  YiT) 

ai^reeaUy  to  the  common  Hebrew  usage :  of  which  we  have  examples 

in  this  very  chapter :  see  verses  4,  5,  8,  11,  14,  17,  20,  27. 

Gen.  xviii.  3. — *'  If  now  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight,  pass  not 
<yooy,  /  pray  thee,  from  thy  servant.**  Here  the  Samaritan  uses 
tturoughout  the  2d  person  plural  instead  of  the  2d  person  singular : 
••in  3foyr  eyes — ^pass  ye  not  away— from  your  servaiii."  Three 
i  being  in  company,  it  is  apparently  more  agreeable  to  com- 
usage  to  address  ^tiiem  in  the  plural : — but  there  is  no  real 
iaxipropriety  in  the  received  reading :  one  of  the  party,  who  seemed 
le  the  leader,  spoke  and  was  spoken  to  as  the  representative  of 
» whole. 
Clen.  xviii.    19.    "  For  I  know  him  that  he  icill  command  his 
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children,'*  kc.  In  this  Bentence  the  Samaritan  omits  the  affix  of 
the  personal  pronoun  "  him:**  which  is  rather  unnsnal,  and  msdu 
unnecessary :  though  it  is  really  quite  agreeable  to  the  carrect  idiom 
of  the  language. 

Gen.  xxzi.  39.  The  Jewish  text  reads  H^tS^^*  in  the  sense 
**  thou  requirest  it;**  which  it  fully  admits:  but  not  obriously:  for 
as  abore  written,  without  points,  it  has  the  appearance  oi  the 
2d  person  plural,  fern,  of  the  future,  though  it  is  addressed  to  one 
individual,  and  that  a  male :  and  relates  to  past  time.  The  Sama- 
ritan MSB.  omit  the  word  altogether.  In  the  same  verse  the  Maso- 
rets  give  rhr>  ^n^iil  Ol^  ^rOii,  "  that  which  was  stolen  fty  day, 
and  that  which  was  stolen  hy  night:**  but  the  ^  at  the  end  of  the  noun 
is  rather  an  unusual  paragoge,  and  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  verb  of  the  first  person  singular.  The  Samaritans 
have  left  it  out  entirely :  so  that  in  their  copies,  there  is  nothing  here 
which  appears  extraordinary  or  ungrammatical. 

Gen.  XXXV.  26,  "  These  are  the  sons  of  Jacob,  who  were  horn  to 
him,  t7"*TT  *^  Padan-Aram.**  The  verb  is  here  in  the  singular 
number :  in  the  Samaritan  text  it  is  Yw*  in  the  plural 

Gen.  xxxvii.  17.  "  For  I  heard  [them]  say.  Let  us  go,**  dsc.  The 
Masorets  read  tD^TOtt  ^HS^lbB^  ^3 '  but  this,  according  to  common 
usage,  would  signify,  "  I  hoard  persons  saying,"  which  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  verse.  The  Samaritan  supplies  the  pronoun, 
D^nS?fiB^  ^3»  which  obviates  the  irregularity : — ''for  I  heard  them 
say,** 

Gen.  xli.  43.  ''  And  he  caused  him  to  ride and  test  wiade 

qrochmation,'*  &c.    The  Samaritaus  hsyo  both  verbs  in  tbo  sinsmkr: 
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are  of  such  frequent  occarrence,  that  it  would  be  needless  to  append 
referenoes  to  particular  passages. 

One  of  these  is  afforded  by  the  pronoun  MVl-  ^^^  the  modem 
usage  of  the  Hebrew,  as  found  in  the  more  recent  books  of  the 
sacred  canon,  and  in  the  general  idiom  of  the  Pentateuch  itself,  MVl 
is  the  personal  pronoun,  of  the  3d  person  singular,  masc.  and  ^^iH 
that  of  the  3d  sing.  fem. : — ^but  frequent  instances  occur  in  the  books 
of  Mosee,  in  which  the  former  word  is  used  with  refiarence  to  a 
lemine  antecedent — ^which  is  commonlj  looked  upon  as  a  gramma- 
tical anomaij.  But  in  every  instance  of  this  kind  which  is  found  iu 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Samaritan  copy,  instead  of  tOH  reads  ^4V1> 
confozmably  to  common  usage. 

The  other  instance  relates  to  the  noun  *^],  which,  in  every  part 
of  the  Masoretic  recension  of  the  Pentateuch  (except  Dent.  zzii.  19), 
is  used  indifferently  as  a  noun  of  the  common  gender : — signifying 
either  a  young  man  or  tooman,  as  the  context  and  construction  may 
indicate.  But  in  the  great  majority — if  not  the  whole— of  the 
instances  in  which  this  word  is  used  as  a  noun  feminine,  the  Sama- 
ritan text  exhibits  ITiy^  in  the  usual  form  of  that  gender. 

These  passages  afford  specimens  of  the  distinguishing  and  charac- 
teristic tendencies  of  the  Masoretic  and  Samaritan  recensions,  in 
respect  to  grammatical  and  imgrammatical  readmgs,  usual  and 
unusual  idioms.     It  is  indeed  true  that  in  all  the  instances  here 
referred  to,  and  probably  in  the  greater  part  of  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  Samaritan  text  adheres  to  the  analogy  of  construction, 
and  to  the  customary  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language,  one  or  two,  and 
often  several,  of  the  MSS.  which  generally  follow  the  Masoretic 
stMidard,  desert  to  the  opposite  side,  and  concur  with  the  Samaritan 
reading.     This  is  only  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
iriilingness  of  all  transcribers — Jewish  and   Samaritan  alike — ^to 
rmtaove  what  might  appear  to  be  mistakes  in  the  exemplar  from 
^p-bich  they  copied.     But  notwithstanding  these  accidental  deviations 
c»£  a  few  Masoretic  copies,  the  fact  is  evident,  that  the  Jewish  recen- 
mhtxi  retains  a  great  number  of  anomalous  and  unusual  readings, 
mrMjick  the  Samaritan  has  rejected : — while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
JTigtanoeB  are  few — if  indeed  there  be  any  well  authenticated  instance 
«&   all — in  which  the  Samaritan  retains  an  anomalous  expression 
vliich  the  Masoretic  copies  reject.      So  that  this  second  point  of 
contrast  between  the  two  documents  is  clearly  established. 

III.  The  third  point  of  critical  contrast  remains  to  be  briefly 
^Qatrated.     It  is  founded  on  the  tendency  of  the  Samaritan  recen- 
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aion,  to  reject  or  modify  such  rea^Dgs  as  appe&rod  to  involve  i»t&ie- 

meuts  incou3 latent  with  history,  chronology,  or  the  fa^jts  aa&grted  h 
other  parts  of  the  books  of  Mmes  i — whatever,  in  short,  preseute^ 
any  historical  difficulty  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  exampki 
follomng  liave  often  been  adduced  as  nmnifestitig  thi^  dlspoeitiou. 

Gen.  ii,  2.  This  ii  commojily  read  and  transUtod,  ''  And  on  ii 
ierenth  day  God  cofnpUted  Ms  trorJL'/*  This  is  mamfestlj  ineoDifts- 
tent  with  the  statement  in  the  previous  chapter,  and  tlm  following' 
rerse  of  this  one  :  b^t  the  contradictioo  is  only  apparent!  for  tlW' 
verb  73^  ought  to  be  rendered  in  the  pluperfect  tense : — 0^  mkB\ 
coMrLBTEO  his  wctrk, "  But  this  force  of  the  verb  ia  not  usual,  and 
did  not  occur  to  the  Samaritan  critics ;  who  have  sought  to  remedy^ 
tiie  supposed  evil  by  reading,  instead  of  ^y*3E^n  '*  ^  *et?tfiiiA, 
^ES^C^n  "'  ^  dxtk^*  The  translators  of  the  8epttiagint  and  Sjriae 
Versions  have  foUowed  the  same  reading. 

Gen.  y.  This  chapter  contains  the  summary  of  the  ages  and 
generationa  of  the  antediluvians  from  Adam  to  Noah ;  in  which 
Jared  is  represented  as  having  been  162  years  old,  Methuselah  187, 
and  Lamoch  182,  when  their  respective  eldest  sons  were  born;^ — thts 
seems  to  have  staggered  the  l^th  of  Uie  Samaritans: — and  their 
incredulity  was  probably  the  cause  tliat  in  the  Samaritan  teit.  we 
find  lUO  years  takeu  from  the  age  of  Jarcd  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  his  son  Enoch,  120  from  that  of  Methtiselali  at  the  time  of  the 
birtli  of  Lamecb,  and  130  from  that  of  Lamech  at  the  bifth  of 
Koah.  By  this  means  the  interval  which  ekpsed  between  the 
creation  of  Adam  and  the  deluge  is  roduced  from  ld56  to  1307 
years.  The  Samaritan  text  has  moreover  shortened  tbo  lives  of  the 
first  two  of  the  abovementioned  patriarchs  after  the  birth  of  their 
eldest  sons: — so  that  tlie  entire  life  of  Jared  is  made  847  j9Kn 
mitead  of  963  :  and  that  of  Methusekh  720  instead  of  069.  To  the 
fame  portion  of  ilie  life  of  Lamech^  on  the  contrary,  five  years  have 
been  added :  making  the  entire  of  his  existence  on  this  globe  it5Z 
je^s.  These  changes  have  been  introduced  so  nnskilfiillj,  that» 
according  to  this  chronology ♦  Lamech  must  have  died  in  tlie  very 
year  of  the  flood ; — which  suggests  the  unhappy  idea  that  the  Patri- 
arch Noah,  •*  who  was  a  just  man  and  perfect  in  his  generaiions/' 
pennitted  his  ^ther  to  perish  in  the  deluge,  It  is  weU  known  that 
the  Septuagint  in  this  chapter  acts  on  the  very  opposite  principle. 
It  adds  a  century  to  the  portion  of  each  life  before  the  birtli  of  the 
eldest  son,  whensoever  the  Masoretic  text  represents  that  event  aa 
having  happened  before  the  age  of  160  years ;  it  also  adds  six  jeais 
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to  this  part  of  Jjamech's  life,  bat  takes  off  20  from  that  of  Methuse- 
lah :  by  which  means  the  deluge  is  placed  in  Anno  Mundi,  2262. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  persons  who  prepared  both  these 
documents  were  influenced  by  considerations  of  historical  probability. 
The  Samaritans  regarded  the  late  period  in  each  biography  assigned 
for  the  birth  of  the  eldest  son,  as  physically  incredible  :  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Septuagint,  accustomed  to  the  lengthened  seras  of  the 
Egyptian  chronology,  looked  upon  the  scriptural  account  of  the  age 
of  the  wf»rid  as  not  allowing  sufficient  space  for  the  dissemination  of 
mankind,  and  for  the  rise  and  consolidation  of  so  many  civilized 
nations  and  ancient  monarchies.  Both  sorts  of  critics  stopped  short 
of  the  point  to  which  they  ought  to  have  proceeded,  in  fidfilment  of 
their  own  intentions.  The  Samaritan  scribes  removed  one  difficulty, 
but  they  left  a  much  j^ater  one  remaining,  that  of  the  lengthened 
lives  of  the  antediluvians  and  their  immediate  successors.  The 
Alexandrians  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  after  the  deluge  the  work 
of  populating  and  civilizing  the  world  was  to  be  commenced  anew : 
so  that,  by  adding  606  years  to  the  antediluvian  period,  their  histo- 
rical space  remained  as  narrow  as  ever.  There  can  be  little  question 
that  here  the  Masoretic  text  preserves  the  genuine  reading  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

Ezod.  xii.  40.     **  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel 

who  Mcjcumed*  in  Egypt,   vxu  four  hundred  and  thirty  years: 

41,  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty 

years^  wen  the  self -same  day  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  the  hosts  of  the 

Lord  went  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt,*'     A  great  difficulty  has 

always  been  felt  in  reconciling  this  statement  with  what  is  related  in 

Exod.^Ti.  16 — ^20,  according  to  which,  it  appears  that  Moses,  one  of 

tlioee  who  left  £gypt  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  was  the  son  of 

>%.mram,  who  was  ihe  eldest  son  of  Kohath,  the  second  son  of  the 

JE^/^i^nareh  Levi ;  and  it  is  as  distinctly  stated  as  anything  can  be,  in 

C3-^Q.  xhri.  8,  11,  26,  that  Kohath  was  bom  before  Jacob  and  his 

Crawly  ^removed  from  Canaan  to  Egypt,  upon  the  invitation  of 

X4Cfmeflh,     Various  methods  of  interpretation  by  which  this  discre- 

pgaTifj  may  be  reconciled,  have  been  proposed  by  Jewish  and  Christian 

solK^ars,  which  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  considering.     The 

9c^maritan  transcribers  appear  to  have  been  little  satisfied  with  any 

tf^planation  which  occurred  to  them  of  the  words  as  they  now  stand ; 

^  "  Who  sqjowmed.**  These  words  might  also  be  translated,  **which  they 
tfiS^^frned,"*  and  in  this  sense  they  were  certainly  understood  by  the  LXX, 
i*^  probably  by  the  Samaritans  also. 
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and,  therefore,  tbej  had  recourse  to  an  alteration  of  the  text»  whioh 
perhaps  was  originallj  a  gloss  or  soholium  written  on  the  margin  of 
some  MSS.  or  of  some  individual  copy  that  was  held  in  high  esti- 
mation among  them.  Their  text  reads  as  follows: — '* Now  (A« 
iojouming  of  the  children  of  Israel  and  of  theib  fathbbs,  who 
iojoumed  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  in  the  land  of  Eotpt,  teas 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years.**  The  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the 
Septuagint  adopts  the  same  solution,  though  the  translator  evidently 
had  a  different  text  before  him ;  for  he  renders  the  passage  thus : — 
**  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  which  they  sojourned 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  thbt  and 
THEIR  FATHERS,  wos  four  hundred  and  thirty  years,**  This  soluticni 
gets  rid  of  the  difficulty;  but  it  has  been  so  manifestly  adopted 
into  the  text  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  objection,  that,  as  a 
reading,  it  carries  no  authority. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  various  readings  which  can  be 
found  on  comparison  of  the  Jewish  and  Samaritan  texts  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, can  be  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  these  three  classes.  There 
are  many  others  which  do  not  come  under  these  heads ;  bnt  they 
belong  to  classes  which  are  found  equally  in  both  receiudoiis — 
sometimes  in  one,  sometimes  in  the  other — and,  therefore,  affnd 
no  characteristic  distinction  of  either.  They  are,  in  £act»  the  com- 
mon mistakes  of  copyists,  which  are  certainly  much  more  numerous 
in  the  Samaritan  text  than  in  the  Jewish. 

As  the  MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  of 
the  Jewish  transcribers,  present  a  great  many  variations  one  from 
anothPFt  it  miglit,  at  first  sight,  seem  likely  that  tbey  mTg^ht  be 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

COXPABATITE   YALUB   OF  TESTUfOKIES. 

Fbom  the  hcta  which  haYO  been  stated  and  the  principles  which  haYe 
been  inYestigated,  we  are  now  prepared  to  deduce  some  conclusions 
f66pecting  the  comparatiYO  Yalue  of  the  testimonies  which  are 
aTidlable  for  the  emendation  or  confirmation  of  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament 

1.  It  will  probablj  appear  to  OYorj  reader  as  a  point  sufficiently 
established  to  need  no  farther  illustration,  that  of  all  the  authorities 
to  which  we  can  appeal  as  external  eridence  for  or  against  any 
▼arious  readmg,  the  Masoretic  Recension  of  the  Text  is  the  most 
fiuthlul,  the  most  trust-worthy,  and  the  most  important     The  Yery 
great  care  of  the  Jewish  scribes  in  the  transcription  of  the  synagogue 
copies  and  of  those  priYate  MSS.  which  were  intended  for  the  use 
of  distbguished  Rabbis  and  Scholars  of  their  own  nation,  has  been 
attested  by  eYery  person  who  has  examined  the  subject,  and  is  mani- 
fested by  the  collations  which  haYO  been  published,  although  the 
oollat(»v  certainly  had  no  design  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  Jewish 
eopyistSy  nor  any  Yery  strong  expectation  that  their  researches  would, 
on  tlie  whole,  produce  that  effect     Hence,  when  the  Master-Docu- 
ments of  this  recension  agree  together,  as  they  generally  do  with  a 
jn^nnarkaUe  harmony,  we  are  bound  to  take  their  united  testimony 
B^^indicatuig  tous'with  certainty  the  readings  of  which  the  early 
saraticSy  whom  we  denominate  the  Masorets,  approYcd,  and  which 
Mmmj  adopted  as  genuine.     These  Master-documents  are  (I.)  the 
itsdf ;  (2.)  the  Roll  Manuscripts  or  Synagogue  copies  of 
Pentateuch,   of  the  Megilloth,   and   of  the  Haphtaroth,  or 
^■■Ibath  sections  of  the  Prophets ;  (3.)  the  square  MSS.  which  were 
yn^spared  for  the  use  of  eminent  men — written  with  particular  ele- 
ff^*ico  and  care — furnished  with   the    Masorah— and,  in  all  the 
#xt«mal  points,  such  as  large  and  small  letters,  suspended,  pointed, 
1^  otherwise  peculiarly  distinguished  characters,— exactly  conformed 
V>  its  requirements ;  (4.)  the  citations  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
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eminent  writers  and  commentators  who  used  this  edition  of  the  text, 
among  whom  R.  David  Kimchi,  R.  Ahraham  hen  Meir,  and  R. 
Saadiah  Haggaon,  hold  the  principal  rank  from  their  accurate 
adherence  to  the  Mas5retic  text ;  and  (5.)  the  printed  editions, 
which  have  been  conformed,  as  closelj  as  circumstances  could  admit, 
to  the  same  standard  recension.  These  editions  have  been  already 
specified  in  a  former  part  of  this  work.  That  of  R.  Jacob  ben 
Chajim,  and  that  of  Athias  (1G67).  are  preferred  bj  the  Jews. 
Christian  scholars,  in  general,  refer  to  that  of  Van-der-Hooght 
(1705):  but  the  differences  between  them  are  yerj  immaterial. 
When  these  four  classes  of  authorities  agree,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  we  possess,  in  their  united  testimony,  the  genuine 
Masoretic  text.  And,  as  the  fidelity  of  the  Masorets  themselyes  in 
handing  down  that  reading  which,  according  to  the  evidence  before 
them,  they  believed  to  be  genuine,  is  far  above  suspicion — as  their 
critical  material  was  probably  tolerably  ample — and  they  were, 
without  doubt,  fully  as  competent  as  any  other  persons  in  their  day 
to  decide  the  critical  questions  which  arose  out  of  a  comparison  of 
the  readings  found  in  their  documents,  it  follows,  that  their  judg- 
ment carries  with  it  very  great  weight  This  conviction  is  much 
strengthened  when  the  Masoretic  text,  as  a  whole,  is  placed  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  any  other  ancient  authority :  nothing  can  be 
more  manifest  than  the  superior  scrupulousness  and  accuracy  of  the 
Masorets,  when  their  performance  is  brought  into  comparison  with 
the  general  state  of  the  text  found  in  any  other  document,  even  the 
best  and  most  carefully  executed.  Perhaps  it  will  only  appear 
reasonable  for  the  present  to  except  from  this  observation  passages 
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that  ifl  intemallj  good,  as  bear  down  the  testimony  of  the  Masorets, 
all  weighty  and  important  as  it  is. 

2.  It  most  be  admitted,  howeyer,  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
critical  principles  justify,  and  eyen  require,  a  departure  from  the  Maso- 
retic  Text: — and  hence  it  is  in  these  cases  needful  to  compare  together 
the  testimonies  afforded  bj  the  Various  Readings  of  particular  MSS. 
which,  though  copied  by  scribes  who  wished  in  all  things  to  conform 
to  the  rules  of  the  Masorah,  have  yet,  in  some  instances,  preseryed 
readings  that  are  inconsistent  with  its  injunctions :  by  the  Ancient 
Versions :  and  by  the  citations  found  in  those  authors  who  wrote 
before  the  cera  of  the  Masorets:  not  oyerlooking  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  Samaritan  Text  and  Versions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
though  in  themselves  entitled  but  to  little  weight.  And  as  these 
authorities  are  &r  from  agreeing  among  themselves,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  their  respective  degrees  of  importance. 

3.  In  point  of  antiquity,  which  is  one  of  the  great  elements  of  the 
Ttlae  of  a  witness,  none  that  has  come  down  to  us  can  compare  with 
the  citations  found  in  the  Old  Testament  itself:  and  as  these  cita- 
tions  are  found  in  a  state,  for  the  most  part  much  purer  than  is  the 
present  condition  of  any  other  document  or  class  of  documents,  it 
follows  that  these  citations,  or  parallel  passages,  are  of  great  weight 
in  the  criticism  of  those  places  on  which  they  can  throw  any  light. 
To  them,  therefore,  so  far  as  their  testimony  extends,  we  must 
assign  the  very  highest  rank. 

4.  Next,  in  point  of  age,  is  the  Septuagint;  but  its  value  is  much 
diminished  by  the  circumstances  adverted  to  in  treating  of  that 
Version.     It  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  corrupt  state,  so  that 

its  genuine  original  text  is  not  always  easily  ascertained.  It  was  not 
aU  executed  at  first  with  equal  skill  and  care :  and  even  where  the 

ftxanslaliou  is  least  objectionable,  the  tendency  to  full  readings,  and 
^ssitacal  emendations  of  the  text,  is  too  manifest  to  make  its  authority 
w^^frj  important  in  any  instance  where  it  might  have  been  under  the 
LjxmAuence  of  such  preferences.  The  translation  seems  to  be  best 
^^■lecuted  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Proverbs :  and  the  great  literalness 
w^  the  translation  of  Ecclesiastes  renders  the  Septuagint  Version  of 
tSmat  book  a  very  valuable  critical  document.  In  most  of  the  other 
Vpoc^  of  Scripture  the  Septuagint  is  of  little  importance :  in  some  of 

ilt&em  it  can  scarcely  bo  said  to  possess  any  importance  at  all. 

5.  The  Version  of  Aquila,  from  its  scrupulous  fidelity  to  tlie 
^tter  of  the  text,  and  also  its  antiquity — having  been  made  early  in 

^  2d  century  r  f  our  rera,  \^  a  most  useful  aid  for  tlio  iuvostigatiou 
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of  the  text,  whenever  we  are  enabled  to  disooyer  the  readings  which 
it  exhibited.  Many  of  these  have  been  traced  out  by  Mont&acon 
and  others :  and  are  among  onr  most  valaabie  material. 

6.  The  Syriac  Version,  or  Peshito,  the  Targom  of  Qnkeloe,  the 
other  Greek  Translations  of  the  Hexapla,  and  the  Latin  Version  of 
Jerome,  from  which  the  present  Vulgate  is  chiefly  derired,  as  they 
are  not  very  far  apart  from  each  other  in  point  of  date,  so  they  do 
not  differ  much  in  value  and  in  authority.  The  general  fidelity  of 
the  Syriac  Version  would  perhaps  justify  us  in  assigning  to  it  the 
first  place  in  this  catalogue.  Onkelos  is  also  a  weighty  authority, 
and  follows  in  general  a  good  text : — ^but  an  exception  must  always 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  Divine  Appearances,  &c.  which  he 
seems  anxious  to  explain  rather  than  to  interpret  The  value  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate  is  now  almost  universally  admitted.  From  the  use 
which  was  made  of  Jewish  sources  in  the  preparation  of  these  Ver- 
sions, and  that  of  Symmachus,  their  text  in  most  places  preserves 
a  considerable  harmony :  though  in  several  places  no  such  agreement 
can  be  traced.  The  remaining  Targums  are  usually  reckoned  as  iA 
less  authority,  from  the  paraphrastic  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  translated,  and  the  carelessness  with  which  they  have  been 
transcribed.  The  caution  already  given  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often, — ^that  we  are  not  to  imagine  a  various  reading  in  every  case 
in  which  the  ancient  versions  appear  to  recede  from  our  present 
Masoretic  text :  in  many  cases,  the  difference  can  be  explained  by 
the  different  modes  of  pronouncing,  or  as  we  at  present  would  term 
it,  pointing  the  same  letters :  from  the  various  methods  of  dividing 
the  worda ;  or  the  different  meatiingai  which  in  3omo  cages  may  be 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  PARTICULAR  TEXTS. 

Bbforb  dismissing  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  will  be 
useful  to  the  young  student  to  advert  to  a  few  passages  in  which 
Tarious  readings  are  found,  stating  the  testimonies  appealed  to,  and 
subjoining  such  observations  as  may  assist  him  in  forming  a  judgment 
of  their  critical  value.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  selection  of 
this  kind  will  bring  forward  every  important  passage,  respecting  the 
reading  of  which  some  differences  exist :  nor  that  any  investigation 
of  those  that  are  to  be  discussed  will  be  ample  enough  to  settle  each 
point  beyond  dispute.  Accuracy  of  knowledge,  and  full  certainty  in 
deciding,  can  only  come  from  patient  investigation,  and  long-con- 
tinned  experience  in  the  work  of  criticism,  exercised  not  in  the 
examination  of  a  few  detached  passages,  but  entire  books  and  docu- 
ments. Those  which  are  given  here  are  only  introductory  to  a  more 
minute  and  extended  private  study  of  the  subject :  in  this  point  of 
view  they  may  have  some  use :  beyond  this  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  daim  for  them  any  value. 

Section  I. — Gen.  i.  1. — ii.  3. 

The  Narrative  of  the  Six  Days'  Work  of  Creation,  which  is  placed 

at  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  has  evidently  been  preserved  with  re- 

^narkaUe  uniformity  of  text  since  the  Pentateuch  was  composed: 

^yet  there  are  one  or  two  variations  which  are  deserving  of  notice. 

.Zn  order  to  estimate  correctly  the  force  of  the  testimony  on  each 

^»Jde,  it  is  needful  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  whole  narrative  is  con- 

^i^^nicted  upon  a  systematic  plan,  to  which  it  generally  adheres  with 

^x'^Bat  precision.     The  author  has,  with  one  or  two  exceptions^ — if 

fc'^^iy  be  really  exceptions,  and  not  erroneous  readings — adhered  to 

tlM,^   following  order,  in  the  history  of  each  transaction: — 1.  God 

i»BUes  his  command,  ''And  God  said,''  &c.     2. — The  command  is 

fi^lfiUed;  *'And  it  was  so,*'     3. — The  work  performed  is  recapitu- 

^**©<i  in  detail    4. — God  names  his  work ;  or  rather  the  naming  of 

^^  work  is  here  recorded  in  those  instances  in  which  God  is  repre- 
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sented  as  himself  giving  names  to  his  creatares :  bat  this  clause 
does  not  occur  in  every  passage.  5. — The  Maker  surveys  his  work, 
and  pronounces  judgment  upon  it:  "And  God  saw  that  it  teat 
good.*' — Such  is  the  generally  pursued  arrangement ;  but  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  majority  of  authorities  deviate  from  this  plan» 
while  only  a  few  documents,  and  these  not  always  of  the  highest 
credit,  adhere  to  that  method  which  we  should  a  priori  have  ex- 
pected. In  these  cases,  the  question  for  consideration  is, — Whether 
is  it  more  likely  that  the  writer  of  this  narrative  uniformly  adhered 
to  his  own  habitual  and  deliberately  adopted  plan,  and  that  the 
deviations  from  it,  which  are  now  found  in  the  majority  of  copies,  are 
the  result  of  accident ;  or,  that  he  occasionally  departed  from  tiiat 
methodical  system  which  on  most  occasions  he  preferred,  and  that 
the  documents  in  which  we  find  the'  general  system  universally  fol- 
lowed out,  have  been  brought  into  their  present  form  by  the  efforts 
of  critics  and  transcribers  endeavouring  to  restore  a  uniformity 
which  they  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  but  which  in  reality  never 
existed.  The  former  alternative  appears  the  more  probable: — not 
only  because  it  is  unlikely  that  a  careful  and  systematic  writer 
would  unnecessarily  depart  from  his  own  chosen  manner  of  narra- 
ting (see  chapter  on  Internal  Evidence,  Book  i.  ch.  v.  p.  39),  bat 
also  because  the  greater  number  of  cases  are  such  as  would  not  ob- 
viously suggest  any  emendation,  and  probably  have  been  read  over 
hundreds  of  times,  both  by  learned  men  and  ordinary  readers,  with- 
out exciting  any  suspicion  of  corruption,  or  any  thought  of  the 
necessity  of  change. 

On  this  principle,  tho  clause,  **  And  U  icas  so,*'  should  be  trans- 
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In  the  9th  yerse,  tho  Septuagint  adds  the  following  clause: — 
*^  And  the  vxUer  under  the  heaven  was  gathered  together  into  its  place, 
and  the  dry  land  appeared,'*  This  or  some  similar  clause  probahlj 
existed  in  the  text  as  originally  written :  the  prevailing  structure  of 
this  narratiye  renders  this  highlj  prohable:  (see  vor.  7,  12,  16,  21, 
25, 27.)  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  all  these  instances,  the  external 
aathoritj  for  the  alterations  suggested  in  tho  common  reading,  is 
extremely  slight; — ^the  Septuagint,  though  the  most  ancient  docu- 
•  ment  in  our  possession,  not  having  come  down  to  us  in  perfect 
preservation,  and  its  text  having  frequently  been  made  to  conform 
to  a  presumed  necessity  for  strict  consistency,  in  facts  and  words,  of 
which  the  sacred  writers  appear  to  have  been  but  little  studious. 

When  we  come  to  ver.  14,  15,  there  is  a  considerable  diversity  of 
reading.  The  common  text,  supported  by  almost  all  the  MSS.  and 
versions,  reads, — "  And  God  said  let  there  he  lights  in  the  firmament 
of  heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night:  and  let  them  be  for  signs 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for  years: — and  let  them  he  for 
Ugkis  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  to  give  light  over  the  earth.  And  it 
icof  <o.'* — ^But  this  can  hardly  be  the  true  reading,  at  least  we  do 
not  find  in  any  other  part  of  the  narrative  an  example  of  a  construc- 
tion similar  to  what  we  here  observe:  "  Let  there  be  lights  in  the 

finnament  of  heaven and  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament 

of  heaven."    Yet  our  critical  material  does  not  enable  us  to  remedy 

the  corraption  if  such  there  be.     The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the 

Septuagint,  and  1  MS.  of  Uiose  collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  read  in 

the  14th  verse,  **And  God  said,  let  there  he  lights  in  the  firmament  of 

heofoen  to  give  light  upon  the  earth,^  to  divide  the  day  from  the 

night:  and  let  them  he  for  signs  and  for  seasons  and  for  days  and  for 

yeanJ'* — But  these  documents  repeat  the  same  words  in  ver.  15 

aJiCng  with  the  common  text,  and  thus  leave  the  apparent  error  still 

n^rmaining. — There  is  considerable  weight  in  Dr.  Boothroyd*s  con- 

j€>c3ture,  tiiat  the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint  text  in  the  I4th  verse  was 

tftx^  original  reading:   and  that  the  15th  verse  is  an  interpolation 

iarm«bg  from  the  mistake  of  a  copyist  who,  having  omitted  a  part 

»r      ver.  14  in  its  proper  place,  placed  it  in  the  margin ;  whence  it 

»  M  w  injudiciously  taken  in  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  instead  of  the 

V^S»inning. 

•   The  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  Septuagint  here  inserts  **and  to  rule  over 
'S^day  and  ever  the  night:  '*  but  these  words  are  evidently  borrowed  for  the 
fAe  <S  unifbrmity  from  ver.  18.— The  existence  of  such  alterations,  detracts 
^^'^atly  from  the  authority  of  those  copies  in  which  they  are  found. 
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In  yer.  20,  the  LXX  add,  "  And  it  was  so:'' — ^which  is  probaUj 
genuine. 

Verse  26.     *'  A  nd  let  them  have  dominion  of)er  the  fish  of  the  sta^ 

and  over  all  the  earth,'' — The  design  of  the  writer  seems  to 

require  that  we  should  read  with  the  Sjriac  version,  "  and  over 
every  beast  of  the  earth," 

Verse  28.     ''  And  God  blessed  them:  and  Ood  said  unto  them 

have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  heaven^ 
and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth," — Here  the 
Septuagint  and  the  Sjriac  agree  in  reading  thus :  **  And  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  heaven,  and 
over  all  the  cattle  and  over  all  [the  beasts  of  Sjr.)  the  sabth,  akd 
OYER  ALL  THE  CREEPING  THINGS  that  creep  upon  ^  eortk," — But  it 
is  yery  probable  that  the  words  added  are  taken  into  this  yerse  firom 
yer.  26. 

Chap.  ii.  yer.  2.  *'  And  on  the  seventh  day  Ood  ended  his  work 
which  he  had  made," — Hero  the  Samaritan  copies,  the  Septuagint, 
and  the  Sjriac  read  ''  sixth  "  instead  of  seyentii:  but  this  is  onlj  a 
critical  alteration  made  to  preserye  the  consistency  of  the  history: 
and  it  is  unnecessary ;  for  the  text  may  well  be  translated,  "  And  on 
the  seventh  day  God  had  ended,"  &c. 

Several  minor  readings  have  been  passed  over  without  notice; 
those  above  alluded  to  are  the  principal  variations  that  are  to  be 
found,  and  in  the  remarks  made  upon  them,  no  superstitious  ad- 
herence to  the  received  text  has  been  manifested ;  yet  it  must  oocnr 
to  every  reader,  that  for  all  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  author 
of  the  narrative,  we  have  his  writing  in  the  Masoretic  text  and  tbe 
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two;  bat  the  latter  document  maj  have  been  altered  by  transcribers 
to  make  it  correspond  with  the  Masoretic  Hebrew  text:  and  there 
is  such  a  concurrence  of  ancient,  respectable,  and  independent 
authorities  in  &Your  of  the  insertion,  that  the  propriety  of  taking 
it  into  the  text  can  scarcely  be  questioned.  Kennicott  and  others 
have  put  this  text  very  prominently  forward,  as  affording  one  of  the 
strongest  proofe  of  the  necessity  of  departing  occasionally  from  the 
received  text  of  the  Old  Testament  in  compliance  with  critical 
authorities.  It  certainly  affords  a  clear  instance  of  a  contradiction 
between  that  text  and  the  most  ancient  documents ;  it  is  but  fair  to 
add,  that  the  yariation  is  unimportant  as  regards  the  sense  of  the 
passage,  and  that  the  omission  of  the  word  "  two  "  in  the  Jewish 
copies,  must  have  been  purely  accidental. 

Section  III. — Gen.  iii.  9. 

**And  the  Lord  God  called  unto  Adam  and  said  unto  him.  Where?** 
[i.e.  Where  art  thou?]  Here  the  Syriac  version  and  the  Soptuagint 
read,  '*  Where  art  thou,  Adam?**  The  received  text,  however,  is 
preferable,  not  only  because  it  is  supported  by  the  more  numerous 
aathorities,  but  because  it  is  the  shorter  reading,  and  because  the 
introduction  of  the  words  found  in  these  two  versions,  was  probably 
occasioned  by  a  desire  to  make  the  narrative  more  clear  and  empha- 
tical.  In  this  case  the  testimony  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and 
its  version  against  the  disputed  words,  is  weighty;  because  here 
thej  oppose  their  usual  preference  for  the  fuller  reading  which  is 
also  exegeticaUy  more  dbtinct. 

Section  IV. — Gen.  iv.  8. 

The  common  text  reads,    ^n^    VHN   Sin    Sfc<    \*p   *lBK^ 

miSQ  tSn^Tl^;  which  is  translated  in  the  authorized    English 

▼ersion:  **And  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his  brother;  and  it  came  to  pass 

Mchile  they  were  in  the  field"  &c.    But  this  rendering  is  not  literally 

02act;  it  ought  to  be  "  And  Cain  said  unto  Abel  his  brother:  and  il 

^€Mm$  to  pass,  **  &c.    Here  we  at  once  perceive  that  something  has  fedlen 

out  of  the  text  which  is  necessary  to  complete  the  sense,  and  could  not 

tiAve  been  designedly  left  out  by  the  original  author  of  the  book:  and 

tbe  deficiency  is  actually  supplied  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the 

Oamaritan  version,  the  Septuagint,  the  Syriac  version,  the  Talmud, 

the  Targum  of  the  Pseudo- Jonathan,  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum:  all 

Q(  which  read,  **  And  Cain  said  unto  Abel  his  brother,  Let  us  go 

Qto  tbe  field  :  and  it  came  to  pass,*'  &c.    The  Vulgate  lias  to  the 
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same  effect,  Dixitque  Cain  ad  Ahelfratrem  suum,  Egrediamur/oras: 
but  this  reading  is  certaiiily  derived  from  the  old  Latin  translation 
of  the  Septuagint,  not  from  Jerome's  version;  for  he  ezpresslj 
condemns  and  rejects  it.  All  the  Jewish  MSS.  reject  tlie  words 
here  printed  in  capital  letters,  as  do  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  the 
Greek  versions  of  Sjmmachus  and  Theodotion,  and  both  the  Arabic 
versions.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  must  have  been,  from 
an  earl  J  period,  Hebrew  MSS.  in  which  a  space  was  here  left  vacant 
to  indicate  that  the  reading  of  the  text  was  defective ;  for  there  is  a 
marginal  note  appended  to  this  verse  bj  the  Masorets,  MpDS  Nvi* — 
**  without  a  vacant  space,*' — clearly  intimating  that  they  knew  of  the 
existence  of  copies  written  with  a  vacant  space.^  The  great  majority 
of  the  copies  agree,  as  is  to  be  expected,  with  the  decision  of  the 
Masorah;  but  a  few — twenty-seven  in  all — cleave  a  space  vacant, 
being  probably  derived,  directly  or  remotely  from  those  referred  to 
in  the  Masoretic  note.  De  Rossi  enumerates  sixteen  printed 
editions,  including  that  of  Van-der-Hooght  t  in  which  such  a  space 
is  left.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  more  copious  reading 
is  here  the  genuine  one.  Even  Gresenius,  who  so  strenuously  con- 
tends against  the  integrity  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  allows  that 
in  this  instance  its  text  is  right,  and  that  of  the  Masoretic  copies 
defective. 

Section  V.— Gen.  v.  1—32. 

The  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis  contains  a  genealogical  table  of  the 
antedeluvian  patriarchs,  entitled,  in  the  original,  Sephbr  Toldoth 
Adam,  '*  The  Book  of  the  Generations  of  Adam,'*  as  it  is  rendered 

in  our  English  VerBJou  ;  and  it  has  already  been  intimated  f p.  1 68  V 
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Gen.  v.  28 — 31. — Masoretic  Text. 

*'And  Lamech  lived  an  hundred  and  eighty-two  years,  and  begat  a 

son And  Lamech  lived  after  he  begat  Noah,  Jive  hundred  and 

ninety-five  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters.  And  all  tlie  days  of 
Lamech  were  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years,  and  he  died.** 

Reading  of  the  Samaritan. 

**  And  Lamech  lived  fifty -two  years,  and  begat  a  son And 

Lamech  lived  after  he  begat  Noah  six  hundred  years,  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters.  And  all  the  days  of  Lamech  were  six  hundred  and 
fifty 'three  years,  and  he  died.** 

Reading  op  the  Septuagint. 

**And  Lamech  lived  an  hundred  and  eighty- eight  years,  and  begat 

a  son And  Lamech  lived  after  he  begat  Noah  Jive  hundred  and 

sixty-Jive  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters.  And  all  the  days  of 
Lamech  were  seven  hundred  and  fifty  three  years,  and  he  died,'* 

The  reasons  for  preferring  the  Masoretic  reading,  which  is  that 
giyea  in  the  Anthorized  English  Version,  have  been  stated  aboye. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  it  exhibits  the  genuine  text :  that  is, 
the  form  in  which  the  passage  was  left  bj  the  original  writer  of  the 
document :  and  that  the  readings  of  the  Samaritan  copies  and  of  the 
Septuagint  are  only  attempts  to  bring  the  statements  of  the  Penta- 
teuch iuto  conformity  with  what  were  regarded  as  ascertained  &cts 
in  natural  history  and  in  chronology,  with  which  the  uarratiye 
1  to  be  at  variance. 


Names  of  the 

Age  at  the  Birth 

Years  after  the 

Total  length  of 

F^itriardu. 

of  Successor. 

Birth  of  Successor. 

each  Life. 

Maflo. 
rete. 

rltan.  j  agfntL 

Maso. 
reU. 

flamii- 
ritan. 

LXX. 

Mmo- 
rets. 

Sama- 
ritan. 

LXX. 

Admm 

130 

ISO 

230 

800 

800 

700 

930 

930 

930 

Beth 

105 

105 

205 

807 

807 

707 

912 

912 

912 

Enodi 

90 

90 

190 

815   1  «i5 

715 

905 

905 

905    ] 

COurn 

70 

70 

170 

840      8-tO 

710 

910 

910 

910 

Ibluaiileel   j 

65 

65 

165 

830      830 

730 

895 

895 

895 

Jtred           ^ 

162 

62 

162 

800      785 

800 

962 

847 

962 

Enoch 

65 

65 

165 

300  1  300 

200 

365 

365 

865 

Hcthoaeliai 

187 

67 

187* 

782   1  653 

782t 

969 

720 

969 

Xttoech 

182 

53 

188 

595      600 

505 

777 

653 

753 

^Oih  (tm  deluge) 

600 

600 

600 

•••ra'from  Adam 
^tiU  Deluge 

1656 

1307 

2262 

•  So  read  in  Cod.  Alex Vat.  has  167. 

t  So  read  in  Cod.  Alex — Vat  has  802. 
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If  tlie  readings  of  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  Septnagmt  be  adopted, 
as  showing  the  original  text  of  that  version  more  accurately  than  the 
Alexandrian,  the  interval  between  the  creation  of  Adam  and  the 
deluge  will  be  shortened  by  twenty  years:  it  will  still,  howerer, 
amount  to  2242  years ;  which  is  more,  by  586  years,  than  the  space 
allowed  by  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Text.  Many  writers 
make  the  time  allowed  in  the  Septuagint  to  be  2272  years :  they 
seem  to  have  all  copied  from  some  previous  author,  in  whose  calcu- 
lation 2272  had  been  printed  by  mistake  for  2242,  the  amount  of 
tlie  years  given  in  the  Vatican  Copy,  and  from  it  in  the  Roman 
Edition. 

Section  VI, — Exod.  xi.  1 — 10. 

The  difference  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Samaritan  readings  of 
the  parts  of  Exodus,  in  which  the  divine  vengeance  is  threatened 
against  Egypt  and  her  ruler,  has  often  been  remarked;  the  de- 
nunciations being  always  recorded  twice  in  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch ; — once  when  Moses  is  commissioned  to  convey  them  to 
Pharaoh,  and  once  when  Iiis  fulfilment  of  his  task  is  related ;  but  in 
the  Jewish  copies,  each  transaction  is  set  forth  once  only.  As  this 
subject  has  already  been  discussed  in  that  part  of  the  present  volume 
which  treats  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  it  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  insert,  as  a  specimen,  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Exodus,  in  which 
the  parts  printed  iu  Italics  are  found  in  the  Jewish  MSS.  and  in 
the  ancient  versions  ;  those  in  Roman  type  are  found  in  the  Sama- 
ritan only.  The  translation  here  followed  is  that  given  by  Dr. 
Kennicott : — 
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the  land  of  Egypt,  such  that  there  hath  been  none  like  it,  nor  shall 
be  like  it  any  more. 

**  Bat  against  any  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  not  a  dog  move  d 
his  tongue,  against  man  nor  even  against  beast ;  that  thou  mayest 
know  that  Jehovah  doth  put  a  difference  between  the  Egyptians  and 
Israel      {'^ZSrtkSt^JiSrx^}    greatly    honoured    in    the    land    of 
Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh's  servants  and  in  the  sight  of  thez* 
people.'* 

Then  Moses  said  unto  Pharaoh,  "  Thus  saith  jEnovAH : — Israel  c 
is  my  son,  my  first-bom  ;  and  I  said  uuto'  thee ;  Let  my  son  go  that 
be  may  serve  me :  but  thou  hast  refused  to  let  him  go :  behold, 
therefore,  Jehovah  slayeth  thy  son,  thy  first-bom." 

And  Moses  said,  **  Thus  saith  Jehovah  :  About  midnight  I  will  4 
go  forth  into  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,     And  every  frst-hom  5 
in  the  Uxnd  of  Egypt  shall  die;  from  the  first-horn  of  Pharaoh,  ^ho 
sitteth  upon  his  throne,  unto  Hie  first-horn  of  the  maid-servant  that  is 
helUnd  the  mill;  and  even  unto  the  first-horn  of  every  heast.     And  6 
there  shall  be  a  great  cry  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt;   such 
that  there  hath  heen  none  like  it,  nor  sliall  he  like  it  any  more, 

"  But  against  any  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  not  a  dog  move  7 
kii  tongue:  against  man,  nor  even  against  heast:   that  thou  mayest 
know  that  Jehovah  doth  put  a  difference  hetween  the  Egyptians  and 
Itrael,    And  all  these  thy  servants  shall  come  down  to  me,  and  bow  g 
dawn  themselves  to  me,  saying, — Go  forth,  tJiou  and  all  the  people 
thai  follow  thee;  and  then  I  will  go  forth,'* 

And  he  went  out  from  before  Pharaoh  in  great  indignation. 

And  Jehovah  said  unto  Moses,  **  Pharaoh  doth  not  Jiearken  unto  9 
yon  that  my  wonders  may  be  multiplied  in  the  land  of  Egypt,'* 

And  Moses  and  Aaron  performed  all  these  wonders  before  Pha- 
mioh:  but  Jehovah  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart  so  that  he  would  not 
t^  the  children  of  Israel  go  out  of  his  land. 

Thus  in  a  chapter  consistmg  altogether  of  ten  versos,  according  to 

iKlie  Jewish  text  and  the  ancient  versions,  the  Samaritan  copies  add 

iKtK>i2t  as  much  as  five  verses  more.     Of  this  additional  matter,  the 

fivBt  four  verses  (a—d  incL)  are  the  same  as  verses  4,  5,  6,  7,  of  the 

oonunon  text  of  this  chapter :  that  which  is  above  marked  f  in  the 

vn^rgin,  is  the  same  as  what  occurs  in  chapter  iv.  21,  22  of  Exodus. 

^^des  these  large  additions  to  the  text,  tiie  two  members  of  verse 

^  Y^Boeive  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  a  new  form  and  colouring ;  in 

i       ttM  Jewish  copies,  they  are  given  as  flEicts  recorded  by  the  historian ; 
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in  the  Samaritan  thej  are  introduced  as  predictions  uttered  bj  the 
mouth  of  God,  embodied  in  his  address  to  Moses,  and  as  such  onlj 
recorded  in  this  part  of  the  narrative.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the 
onlj  authority  which  sanctions  anj  part  of  the  readings  above  noted 
as  Samaritan,  is  the  Septuagint,  and  that  its  support  only  extends 
to  the  one  word,  translated  **  and  raiment,"  at  the  end  of  verse  2. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Samaritan  exhibition  of  the  text  best 
accords  with  the  consistency  of  the  narrative,  and  best  agrees  with 
what  we  should  have  expected  from  the  historian  of  this  occurrence. 
Thus  in  Exod.  iv.  21 — 23,  Moses  is  commanded  to  make  a  certain 
announcement  to  Pharaoh,  which,  in  specific  terms,  he  is  nowhere 
recorded  to  have  made,  unless  the  Samaritan  reading  of  this  chapter 
be  true.  Again,  in  the  4th — 8th  verses  of  this  chapter,  Moses  is 
declared  to  have  made  a  very  solemn  and  important  address  to  the 
King  of  Egypt,  for  which  ho  is  not  stated  in  any  part  of  the  history 
to  have  had  express  authority,  if  we  except  the  Samaritan  text  of 
this  section.  And  lastly,  the  statements  in  the  two  divisions  of 
verse  3rd  undoubtedly  have  a  much  more  natural  and  consistent 
appearance  in  the  Samaritan  representation  than  in  the  Jewish. 
But  these  considerations  are  not  favourable  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  Samaritan  reading:  they  are  indeed  very  weighty  against  it ;  f<Mr 
the  apt  coherence  of  the  whole  passage  as  given  by  the  Samaritan 
text,  is  so  great,  and  so  obvious,  that  tlie  Jewish  copyists  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  desirous  of  retaining  that  reading  if  they 
had  found  it  in  their  exemplars:  no  ofiotoreXgvrov  explains  the  omission 
of  those  words,  nor  can  any  reason  be  given  for  it;  and  hence  a 
j^uspicion  almost  inevitably  arises,  that  tlie  Samaritan  reading  arose 
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in  the  plftoe  of  those  which  appear  to  he  at  yariance  with  the  perfect 
tnithftilnees  of  the  historian,  to  permit  us  to  phice  much  reliance  on 
its  nnsnpported  testimony. 

There  are  twelve  other  passages  of  the  same  kind  and  in  this 
eoDiiAxion,  in  which  shnilar  additions  are  made  bj  the  Samaritan 
Pentateoch  to  the  Jewish  or  commonly  received  text:  but  the  argu- 
ments which  applj  to  that  now  considered,  are  equally  applicable  to 
them,  and  it  is  onnecessarj  to  examine  them  in  detail.  What  has 
here  been  given  will  suffice  for  a  specimen. 

Section  VII.— Exod.  xx.  2—17,  Deut.  v.  6—21. 

In  each  of  these  places,  the  Ten  Precepts  which  formed  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Mosaic  jurisprudence,  and  which  are  usually  called  the 
Ten  Commandments,  are  recited.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
original  text  in  eacii,  and  a  comparison  of  the  readings  found  in 
both,  win  satisfy  the  most  sceptical,  that  the  ten  precepts,  as  given 
in  the  two  {daces,  were  originally  the  same,  word  for  word.  A  mere 
general  accordance  of  meaning  and  of  phraseology  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  support  this  conclusion ;  but  when  we  observe,  with  a 
few  and  e^dently  accidental  exceptions,  which  shall  be  hereafter 
noticed,  that,  in  the  preceptive  parts  of  these  chapters,  the  same 
ideas  are  expressed  in  the  very  same  words ;  when  the  same  gram- 
matical forms  or  modifications  of  the  words  that  occur,  are  used 
in  both ;  what  the  words  are  not  only  the  same,  and  used  in  the 
same  grammatical  forms,  but  succeed  each  other  in  exactly  the  same 
order;  and  when  the  nature  of  the  case  and  circumstances  of  the 
narrative  render  it  very  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  least  verbal 
discrepancy  existed  between  the  two  records,  as  at  first  written  and 
paUiflhed,  we  seem  to  have  every  indication  concurring  that  can  be 
reqnired  to  support  our  inference.  Hence  in  addition  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  MSS.  versions,  and  other  authorities  which  can  be 
addnoed  for  the  verification  of  the  text  in  these  passages,— each  may 
be  adduced  as  a  testimony  to  verify  or  correct  the  reading  of  the 
other.  But  we  must  be  careful  to  confine  the  application  of  this 
remark  strictly  to  those  parts  of  the  context  in  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  this  exact  conformity  was  anciently  found ; — ^that  is, 
to  the  Ten  Precepts  themselves,  properly  so  called ;  not  to  any  illus- 
trative or  enforcing  observations  that  may  have  been  introduced,  for 
whatever  cause,  into  the  narrative  in  either  place. 

That  illustrative  and  enforcing  observations,  not  properly  belonging 
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to  tbe  precopts  ibemBelves,  hare  been  iatFoduced  by  tJie  liisb»iaa 
mto  tbe  context,  both  in  ExoduB  aud  in  DeutaroEOiDyr  is  manifest 
from  various  considerations. 

TbuB,  tlie  Fourth  Commandment  is  thus  set  forth  in  Deuteronomy 
(f,  12),  *•  Obserre  the  Babbathdaj  to  keep  it  holy,  a*  Jehomk  th^ 
Ood  hath  cmimtmded  thee.**      It  would  be  excessively  abeurd  to 
suppose  tbe  latter  clause  to  be  part  of  a  precept  delivered  by  Jebovab 
biniBelf,  and  of  tbe  very  precept  in  which  the  law  for  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  was,  for  ike  first  ilmei*  promulgated.     Henoe,  eriticfl 
and  commentators  seem  to  bo  amply  justified  in  understanding  it  aa 
a  remark  thrown  in  by  Moses  himself  in  the  recital  of  the  command- 
ments, for  the   purpose  of  enforcing  compliance  with  the  duly 
enjoined  in  the  word^   preceding.      This  obscr ration   applies   to 
Dent,  y,  16,  where  the  same  clause  is  introduced  in  reference  ta  the 
FifUi  Commandment.     **  Honour  tby  father  and  thy  moiber^  of 
Jchovi^  th^  God  hath  commanded  thee/*     Here  ako  we  see  an  illns- 
trative  and  enforcing  clause  thrown  in  by  the  speaker;  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  is  a  speech,  or  gnccesstoa 
of  speeches,  pronounced  by  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  a  short  time 
before  their  entry  into  the  promised  land ;  and  it  was  very  uatund 
for  a  person  circumstanced  as  that  illustrious  prophet  then  wa»,  to 
iutermix  with  the  recital  of  the  divine  laws  which  he  had  been  LDStm- 
mental  in  promulgating^  such  reflections  as  might  remind  lus  bdloved 
nation  of  the  authority  from   which  they  emanated»  and  might 
impress  thera  with  the  necessity  of  obedience.    Nor  is  this  probabiliij 
confined  to  the  case  of  oral  speeches ;  it  appUes  with  equal  loroe  to 
the  case  of  an  historian  recording  in  writing — for  the  guidance  of 
posterity — those  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  polttj  bj 
which  their  whole  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and  evitn  tliA 
conduct  of  their  private  life,  was  thenceforward  to  be  regulated^  and 
which  he  bad  himself  persouallj  received  for  thetr  inatructian,  by 
revelation  from  the  Most  High,     And  tliat  l^loses  actually  exertnadd 
this  privilege  in  his  eapo^ity  as  an  hbtoriau,  not  less  than  in  has 
character  as  a  public  speaker,  is  manifest  &om  a  comparison  of  the 
reasons  annexed  to  the  Fourth  Commandment  in  tbe  two  biMiks  oC 
Exodus  and  Denteroucmy. 


4 


i 


•  The  lEroolitca  are  represented  as  haTinj;  observed  the 
bf^tbrc  their  oniT&l  at  Sinai ;  but  do  dWloe  pommand  for  ihe 
r«<Mirded,  until  the  time  mentioaed  in  this  eonbext 
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EXCXD.  ZX.  11. 

'<  For  in  lixdftTS  Jehovah  made  the 
beayeofl,  mnd  the  earth,  and  the  sea, 
and  all  that  ia  in  them,  and  rested 
on  the  seTenth  day;  wherefore  Je- 
BOTAH  blessed  the  «  Sabbath-day 
and  sanctified  it*' 

«  SeYenth.  LXX.  Syr. 


Deut.  y.  15. 
''For  remember  that  thon  wast  a 
servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
that  Jehoyah  thy  God  brought  thee 
oat  thence,  by  a  mighty  hand  and 
by  an  outstretched  arm :  therefore 
Jehoyah  thy  God  commanded  thee 
to  keep  the  Sabbath-day." 


These  are  not  the  variations  of  copyists,  but  of  the  author;  and, 
consequently,  we  have  no  right  to  use  the  one  context  as  a  guide  to  the 
reading  of  the  other.  It  is  plain  that  both  statements  are  of  the  nature 
oi  arguments  introduced  by  the  historian  in  the  one  passage,  by  the 
speaker  in  the  other,  to  show  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  obeying 
the  sabbatical  law ;  and,  as  various  considerations  may  be  urged  at 
diffsroat  times,  to  lead  to  compliance  with  the  same  precept,  so  we 
find  a  variation  in  the  motives  by  which  submission  to  the  sabbatical 
precept  was  enforced.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  consideration 
of  the  two  kinds  of  arguments  advanced  on  these  two  occasions 
serves  to  corroborate  what  is  on  other  grounds  probable,  viz. :  that 
the  history  contained  in  the  commencing  chapters  of  Exodus  was 
act  written  till  after  the  delivery  of  the  solemn  address  or  series  of 
addresses  recorded  in  Deuteronomy.  In  the  latter,  he  speaks  to 
thoee  who  had,  by  personal  experience  or  the  direct  testimony  of 
others,  a  perfect  and  appalling  knowledge  of  the  evib  of  slavery: 
and  he  appeals  to  their  feelings  of  gratitude  to  Him  who  had,  by  tiie 
power  of  his  mighty  hand  and  outstretched  arm,  delivered  them 
from  the  bondage  of  Egypt  and  redeemed  them  unto  himself.  But, 
in  the  history,  he  writes  for  the  instruction  of  those  who,  in  future 
times,  might  have  a  less  distinct  impression  of  these  local,  temporary, 
and  national  events,  and,  therefore,  he  appeals  to  the  example  and 
the  institution  of  the  Creator  on  the  completion  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  which  in  all  ages  and  at  every  moment  of  time  declare  his 
g^ory  and  show  forth  his  handy-work. 

As  it  is  thus  perfectly  clear  that  both  in  Exodus  and  in  Deute- 
ronomy some  sentences  are  intermingled  with  the  Divine  Precepts, 
which  form  no  part  of  the  precepts  themselves,  and  are  not  meant 
to  be  understood  as  such  in  the  record,  it  becomes  a  question  of 
I  interest  to  the  critic  as  well  as  to  the  divine,  to  separate  the 
adments — properly  and  strictly  so  called — from  those  expla- 
natory clauses  or  enforcing  arguments  by  which  they  are,  in  each 
context,  accompanied:    since,  until  this  be  done,  it  cannot  be 
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asccrtaiQod  how  far  it  is  lawful  to  employ  the  text  of  the  one  copy 
to  amend  the  reading  of  the  other.  Nor  is  this  bo  difEcult  a  task  as 
might  at  lirst  be  supposed  ;  for  the  very  subsitaQce  of  the  narrati^o 
itself  funiishos  us  with  a  criterioti  short,  simple,  easj  of  applii^tion, 
and  scarcely  admitting  of  mistake,  by  which  the  Commandments  of 
God  can  be  distinguished  from  the  comments  of  the  historian.  The 
test  13  afforded  by  the  statement  which  occurs  in  both  of  the  books, 
that  the  Precepts — strictly  so  called — were  uttered  hy  the  moutli 
of  the  Almighty  himself^  speaking  in  His  own  name  and  person,  to 
the  Israelites  assembled  in  Iloreb.  Accordingly,  itt  each  passage 
we  find  the  Lord,  both  in  the  pmhas  and  in  the  precepts,  speaking 
of  himself  in  the  first  person  singular.  *Vl  am  Jsnovi^  tliy  God, 
who  brought  thee  out  of  the  laud  of  Eg^pt,  out  of  the  bouse  of 
bondage  J "  **  Thou  shalt  haye  no  other  Gods  before  mc;"  "/, 
Jkhotah  tliy  God,  am  a  jealous  God,'*  &c.  *S£C.  Whereas,  in  the 
paa^gee  which  haye  been  shown  above  to  bo  iUustrntive  of  tlie  Pte- 
dBpte  and  not  parts  of  them,  the  Deity  is  uniTenaUy  mentioned  in 
the  third  person  singular,  not  as  one  who  speaks,  but  as  one  who  is 
spoken  of.  Thus,  "as  Jbhovah  thy  God  commanded  thee;'* — 
**  Jehovah  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;*' — "  Jehovah  blessed 
the  Sabbath-day ;" — "  Jehovah  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence ;" 
&c.  Hence  arises  this  criterion ;  wherever,  in  any  statement  sub- 
joined to  one  of  the  Divine  Precepts,  the  Deity  is  spoken  of  in  the 
third  person,  not  in  the  first,  the  passages  so  constructed  are  not 
meant  to  be  understood  as  part  of  the  original  commandment.  This 
observation  does  not  apply  to  the  preceptive  part  of  the  context;  for 
that,  according  to  the  narrative,  must  be  understood  as  having  been 
uttered  by  the  mouth  of  God :  but  the  only  actual  exception  is  the 
preceptive  part  of  the  Third  Commandment, — '*  Thau  shaU  not  take 
the  name  of  Jehovah  thy  Ood  in  vain,"  i.e.  to  a  falsehood;  and 
perhaps  even  this  exception  may  only  arise  from  the  early  omission 
of  a  single  letter,  the  smallest  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  in  a  case 
where  such  an  omission  would  very  naturally  occur.    If,  instead  of 

we  suppose  the  primitive  reading  to  have  been 

the  meaning  would  be, — "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  me, 
Jeuovah  1%  God,  in  vain;^*  an  uiiusuai  constructiou,  and  for  tlmt 
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reason  the  more  likelj  to  be  altered  into  the  present  form  bj  trans- 
cribers, but  still  supported  bj  a  few  examples.  If  this  appear 
inadmissible,  we  might  perhaps  conceive  the  phrase  to  have  been  at 
first  ^23tS^  fVt  **mtf  name^**  simply;  the  two  words  which  follow 
maj  have  been  introduced  from  interpretmg  the  ^  as  a  contraction 
for  nW  ''Jrhotah,"  as  has  happened  repeatedlj  in  other  places ; 
and  this  word  having  been  introduced,  "ITI /M  "  ^y  ^<x^  "  would  na- 
tmally  follow,  in  imitation  of  the  language  of  the  context  But 
this  is  reallj  of  little  moment ;  for,  as  the  preceptive  part  of  the 
Commandment  must,  of  necessity,  be  recognised  as  antecedent  to 
the  deUverj  of  the  oration  in  Deuteronomj  and  the  composition  of 
the  history  in  Exodus,  we  are  only  concerned  at  present  with  the 
explanatory  and  illustrative  clauses ;  and,  with  reference  to  them, 
the  test  above  stated  appears  to  be  fully  applicable. 

Having  thus  ascertained  what  are  the  portions  of  these  two  con- 
texts which  we  have  reason  to  believe  were  left  in  a  state  of  perfect 
verbal  accordance  by  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  we  are  prepared 
to  criticise  the  readings  of  each,  using,  in  these  portions,  not  only 
the  usual  aid  of  MSS.  Versions  and  ancient  authorities,  but  likewise 
the  light  which  may  be  thrown  by  the  text  of  one  passage  upon  that 
ef  the  other ;  for  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt,  that  the  text 
of  these  portions  was  originally  the  same  in  both  copies  of  the 
Decalogue, 

In  the  Plroem  to  the  Commandments,  and  in  the  First  Precept—- 
aooording  to  the  division  usually  followed  by  Protestants — there  is 
an  exact  verbal  accordance  between  the  text  of  Exodus  and  Deute- 
ronomy; and  the  various  readings  which  are  found  in  the  MSS.  are 
of  no  consequence.    In  the  Second  Precept,  the  copy  in  Deuteronomy 
JMit  stands  in  our  present  Hebrew  text  (Deut.  v.  8),  reads,  "  thou 
.^kft  noi  make  unto  thee  a  graven  image  of  any  likeness  that  is  in  the 
jHeweena  above,'*  &c. ;   but  this  reading  is  contrary  to  the  text  of 
^^Bxod.  XX.  4,  as  found  in  all  authorities  except  from  MSS.  and  to 
i^  Tl  the  Samaritan  copies,  thirty-four  Hebrew  MSS.  the  Septuagint, 
^J^  Syriac,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Arabic  Versions  of  Deuteronomy 
f,  which  here  read,  "  a  graven  image,  nor  any  likeness,"  &c.  as 
Gxodus,  or  words  to  the  same  effect.     To  those  authorities  must 
molded  twenty-seven  Hebrew  MSS.  not  included  in  the  number 
■«^eady  mentioned,  which,  as  originally  written,  gave  the  passage  in 
^^Ut.  in  conformity  with  that  found  in  Exodus,  but  have  been 
~*«red  by  later  hands.     A  similar  variation  occurs  in  Deut.  v.  9,  as 
^^^^'aapored  with  Exod.  xx.  5 :  in  the  first-named  phwe  we  read  •*  even 


io  ih  third  and  f mirth  gmeratioti  of  them  that  hate  me:*'  but  the 
emphatic  particle  ^  even  is  wan  dug  in  tlie  parallel  passage,  and  ia 
omitted  in  the  Septuagint,  the  Syriac,  the  Vulgate  Versiona,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  Chaldee  Targums,  and  in  forty- eight  MSS.  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  aod  cine  others,  aa  origiuallj  written. 

The  first  word  of  the  4tli  Precept  is  (MTeroutlj  recorded  in  the 
two  copies:  in  Ejcodus  it  is  1131  **Ilem^mher,^'  in  Peutoroaomj  it 
ig  IMbEJ^  **0&*«rre;"  and,  as  there  is  a  perfect  agreement  in  all  the 
copies  and  versions  in  Bupport  of  each  reading  in  the  place  where  it 
now  stands,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  was  the  original; 
neither  is  it  of  much  importnncej  far  the  meaning  is  the  same* 
Probably,  liowcTer,  the  word  in  DeuL  is  an  ancient  gloss  upon  the 
more  general  and  comprehensive  term  employed  in  Eiodus.  It  has 
heen  already  remarked,  that  the  words  occurring  in  the  very  middle 
of  this  Precept,  as  given  in  Deuteronomy — "as  Jchotah  thy  God 
hath  cQmmandtd  thee** — could  not  possibly  have  formed  part  of  the 
diWne  injunction  ;  they  must  bo  understood  as  a  clause  thrown  in 
by  Moses  in  his  recital  of  the  law,  in  order  to  impress  upon  the 
Israelites  the  necessity  of  obedience.  The  enumeration  of  the  beings 
to  whom  the  repose  of  the  Sabbath  was  to  extend  is  differently  pre- 
sented in  the  two  books.  In  Exodus  it  is  thus  stated: — **Thou 
shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  ton,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy 
man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger 
who  is  unthin  thy  gates:'*  but,  in  Dent  it  stands  thus: — "  Thou,  nor 
thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant, 
nor  TmNB  ox,  nor  thutb  ass,  nor  ant  of  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger 
that  is  within  thy  gates,*'*  The  text,  as  it  stands  in  Exodus,  is  pre- 
ferable because  it  is  the  shorter  reading,  and  because  the  words 
added  in  Deuteronomy  could  so  easily  have  been  introduced  to  pre- 
serve the  same  general  formula  in  the  enumeration  of  the  domestic 
animals  that  is  observed  in  the  Tenth  Commandment.  The  reasons 
annexed  to  this  precept  are  quite  different,  and  do  not  either  confirm 
or  amend  each  other^s  text. 

In  the  Fifth  Commandment,  properly  so  called,  there  is  no  varia- 
tion ;  but,  in  the  annexed  reasons,  a  considerable  diversity,  which 
is  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  the  LXX  differs  from  the 
Hebrew  text  in  both  places:  as  usual,  it  endeavours  to  produce  a 
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closer  agreement  between  the  parallel  passages,  but  does  not  go  £eu: 
enough  to  eBoct  its  object  perfectly. 

In  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Precepts,  there  is  a  close  agree- 
ment between  the  two  copies ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  Moses  in 
Denteronomj  is  represented  as  connecting  them  together  bj  the 
conjonction  ^ ;  which  is  a  liberty  allowable  and  almost  necessary  in 
an  oral  address.  In  the  Ninth  there  is  a  slight  yerbal  discrepancy: 
in  Exodos  it  is  expressed,  "  Thou  shall  not  hear  ""pfff  ^  palsb 
iMftMony  against  (Ay  neighbour;**  in  Deuteronomy,  " thou  shalt  not 
^^^v**  MUS^  ^  ''TAnr  (i.e.  groundless)  testimony  against  thy  neigh- 
bour.** The  meaning  is  the  same;  but  *npB^  seems  preferable, 
because  all  the  ancient  versions  appear  to  have  so  read  the  pas- 
sage, with  seventeen  Hebrew  MSS.  and  perhaps  nine  others;  and 
because  (OB^  might  creep  in  from  the  third  commandment. 

In  the  Tenth  Precept  there  are  several  variations  between  the  text 
of  the  two  books  as  they  stand  in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch ;  and  the 
deviations  of  the  critical  documents  in  each  place  are  also  numerous. 
It  may  therefore  be  convenient  to  exhibit  both  passages,  with  the 
principal  various  readings : — 


Exodus  zz.  16,  17. 

•  t  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy.neigh- 

bour's  *  house,'' 
^  t:  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour's *  wife," 

*  t  Nor  his  man-servant," 

Nor  his  maid-servant, 
/  Nor^'  his  ox,  nor  his  ass, 
'^  Nor  anything  that  is  thy  neigh- 
bour's. 


TABIOUS  BSADDfOS. 


'  WUb^LXX. 

^  Jmd.    6  MSB,  a  primd  manu,  and  6  othew. 


__J.— LXX. 
^  ^JrjMil  hit  DMii-Mnrant— Sun. 

|Kw  kitMd,  nor  hU  man-MiTant— LXX. 
JBiijMa,  nor  tais  immamnt  (m  in  Deut. 
_T.  It).  6  Hob.  MSS. 

7  Heb.  MSS. 


i^ar  mti^hii  cofti^.— LXX. 


Deuteroi^omt,  y.  18. 
«  And"  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 

neighbour's  *  wife," 
^  Thou   shalt    not   desire    thy 

neighbour's  house," 
^  His  field,"  nor  his  man-servant, 

Nor  his  maid-servant, 
'  ^  His  ox,  nor  his  ass, 
^^  Nor  anything  that  is  thy  neigh- 
bour's. 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 
a  =  Sam.  LXX.  Syr.  Vnlg.  ■ome  ooplM  of 

Onkolot.  and  aome  Hob.  MSS. 
h   House. — Sam. 
c  Nor  hU  hooM.— Vnlg. 

Thoa  shalt  not  coret  thy  ndghboiir*!  booae. 

LXX.  Syr.  Onk. 
Thou  shalt  not  ooTot  thy  neighbour'a  wife. 


Xor  his  field.— LXX.  Vulg. 

Nor  his  field,  nor  kit  Wnn^anl.— Syr. 

Nor Sam.  and  many  Heb.  MSS. 

Nor  any  qfhu  ea»le.— LXX. 


^  Cln  the  foregoing  specimen  the  mark  f  shows  that  something  additional  is 
^^Uid  in  some  of  the  critical  authorities :  the  word  or  phrase  so  added  is 


ed  below  in  the  subjoined  list  of  Tarious  readings  in  ItaUc* :  in  other 
the  doable  accent  r)  shows  how  far  the  yariimon,  referred  to  by  the 
1P**^oeding  letter  of  reference,  extends ;  =  denotes  omission.] 
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On  analysbg  the  various  readings,  we  see  that  the  Bamxuitan  and' 
the  Soptiiagint  have  been  actuated  by  their  uBual  desire  to  reconcile' 
the  parallel  passages  and  bring  them  into  an  exact  freemen t* 
Each  of  them  has  laboured  te  this  end,  but  each  in  its  own  way; 
the  translator  of  the  LXX  has  assumed  the  text  in  Deuteronomj  W 
be  tliG  autbentio  oopj,  and  has  altered  that  of  Exodus  in  conformity 
with  it:  the  Samaritan  critic  liaa,  on  the  contrary,  made  the  reading' 
of  Exodus  the  standard  to  which  be  bas  compeUed  that  of  Deuto^ 
ronomj  to  conform.  Several  of  the  various  readings  of  tho  other 
documents  have  been  occasioned  hj  similar  feelings. 

On  a  comparison  of  these  two  exhibitions  of  a  text  which  musi; 
originally  have  been  one  and  the  same*  I  think  most  persons  will 
agree  that  tiie  copy  in  the  book  of  E^isodus  is  by  far  the  more  likely 
to  be  genuine.  The  order  in  which  the  various  desfiriptlous  of  pro* 
portj  are  enumerated  agrees  better  with  tlie  spirit  of  tlic  institutions 
of  those  ancient  times  than  does  that  in  Deuteronomy.  The 
"house/'  representing  the  fixed  property,  is  first  mentioned ;  then 
the  "wife,"  as  the  chief  and  most  valoed  of  that  portion  of  the 
husband's  possessions  which  consisted  in  persons ;  and  after  her,  in 
due  subordination,  the  "man-servant*'  and  "maid-servant;"  next, 
the  live  stock,  represented  bj  the  "  ox  *'  and  the  "  ass ;"  and,  in  the 
last  place,  the  comprehensive  formula,  including  all  articles  not 
already  enumerated.  Dr.  Boothroyd,  indeed,  affirms  that  the 
arrangement  in  Deuteronomy  is  the  more  natural,  on  account  of  its 
placing  the  "  wife"  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It  would,  undoubtedly, 
appear  so  to  those  who  look  on  the  question  with  the  feelings  of  the 
present  age,  and  from  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization ;  but  such 
ideas  would  have  been  altogether  out  of  place  and  out  of  character,  if 
addressed  to  a  people  in  the  condition  indicated  by  the  Mosaic  code. 
The  promotion  of  the  "wife"  to  the  first  place  in  the  list  I  lo<^ 
upon  as  a  symptom  of  increasing  refinement;  and,  therefore,  refer  it 
to  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  announcement  of  the  law.  The 
addition  of  the  "  field "  to  the  mention  of  the  house  seems  to  be 
owing  to  the  desire  of  the  copyists  to  make  the  list  more  complete: 
perhaps  an  occasion  was  afforded  for  the  alteration,  by  the  gloeses 
and  expositions  of  those  who  made  it  their  business  to  eiplain  and 
interpret  the  precepts  of  the  law;  for  it  must  have  been  perceived 
very  early  that  the  objects  specified  in  this  commandment  must  be 
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the  ''yineyard*'  to  the  <' field;"  and  the  LXX  to  subjoin  to  the 
mentioii  of  the  "ox"  and  the  **  ass,"  " any  of  his  cattle,"  an  addi- 
tion which  is  introduced  into  both  copies  of  the  commandments  in 
that  Tersion. 

It  maj  perhaps  appear  to  some  readers  that  I  haye,  in  these 
remarks,  been  too  much  influenced  bj  a  desire  to  promote  a  close 
agreement  between  the  reading  of  parallel  texts,  a  feeling  against 
which  I  have  cautioned  the  students  of  textual  criticism,  and  which 
is  muyersallj  acknowledged  to  have  led,  in  many  instances,  to  the 
ccHrmption  of  the  sacred  text  In  ordinary  cases,  I  admit  that  such 
a  principle  would  be  a  most  unsafe  guide ;  but  the  present  I  regard 
aa  an  instance,  net  generis,  of  which  there  is  no  other  example  in  the 
sacred  books;  and  which  {)roperly  forma  an  exception  from  the 
application  of  the  rule  referred  to.  I  have  written  under  the  con- 
Tiction  that  originally  the  text  in  Exodus  and  in  Deuteronomy  was, 
word  for  word  and  letter  for  letter,  identically  the  same.  Nor  does 
this  oonyiction  rest  on  any  theory  regarding  the  origin  or  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch ;  of  which,  in  the  inquiries  which  are  treated  of 
in  the  present  yolume,  we  can  take  no  cognizance.  If  Moses  was 
the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  would  hayo  been  most  careful  not 
to  exhiUt  two  different  copies  of  one  and  the  same  set  of  precepts, 
which  he  professed  to  haye  receiyed,  in  personal  communication  with 
the  Almighty,  at  the  hand  of  God  himself,  written  with  his  own 
finger  upon  tables  of  stone.  If  some  subsequent  author  composed 
the  books,  either  in  the  name  of  Moses  or  simply  as  a  history  of 
those  transactions  in  which  Moses  was  engaged,  as  his  object  clearly 
was  to  support  the  claims  and  to  do  honour  to  the  character  of  the 
motional  lawgiyer,  he  would  haye  ayoided  most  cautiously  a  dis- 
crepancy so  much  calculated  to  cast  suspicion  upon  his  pretensions. 
If  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy  were  the  work  of  different  hands — 
tfiOQgh  I  think  there  is  not  the  least  ground  for  such  an  alle- 
I — still,  as  the  second  writer  must  haye  been  acquainted  with 
)  work  of  his  predecessor,  ho  would  haye  been  not  less  anxious  to 
ace  an  exact  conformity,  in  the  present  statement,  between  his 
I  work  and  his ;  not  only  from  the  influence  of  the  motiyes  already 
I  to,  but  because  on  the  existence  of  such  uniformity  here,  he 
Kacaust  haye  known  that  the  reception  of  his  book  as  an  authentic 
«3k)eQment  would,  in  a  great  measure,  depend.  The  reasoning  fol- 
V^ywed  in  this  section  is  quite  independent  of  any  theory  respecting 
I  authorship  or  character  of  the  Pentateuch. 

litt 
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Section  VIII,— JosmrA  3uriL  36,  37. 

The  Atithorized  EDglbh  Yersioti  of  the  Scriptures  has,  in  thh 
place,  the  following  two  verses,  contaiuing  aa  account  of  certain 
cities  which  were  assigned  to  the  Leyites  of  the  familj  or  house  of 
Merari,  tiz: — 

**And  <mt  of  the  trihe  of  Heuhent  Beaer  mth  her  iuhurhf  and 
Jehasah  with  her  suburb^  Kedemoth  mth  her  mhurht  cLitd  MephaoAh 
with  her  sithurh:  four  cities.'^ 

This  passage,  however,  is  oot  in  any  of  tho  common  editions  of 
tlie  Hebrew  text*  It  is  left  out  in  the  Habbinical  Bibles  of  Ben 
Chajim,  Buxiorfp  and  Ben  Simeon,  in  the  edition  printed  under  the 
joint  superintendence  of  Joseph  Atldaa  and  Leusden,  in  lC67s 
in  that  of  Van-der- Hooght,  and  in  the  Eumcrous  republications  of 
the  last  uamed  editor *s  tex:tp  w^ith  which  the  book-shops  are  now 
almost  exclusively  supplied.  Nevertheless,  wo  shall  see  that  it  is, 
beyond  all  question,  a  genuine  portion  of  tlie  text.  It  may  bo  con- 
▼enient  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  reasons  which  are  com- 
monly assigned  for  the  omission  of  them. 

Rabbi  Jacob  ben  Chajim  and  those  who  have  followed  him  in  this 
instance,  appeal  to  the  Masorah;  here  we  are  to  understand  the 
final  Masorah  at  the  end  of  the  book,  which  gives  656  as  the  total 
number  of  the  verses  in  the  Book.  On  summing  up  the  verses  in 
the  different  chapters  it  will  be  found  that  if  these  two  verses  be 
inserted,  the  total  number  would  amount  to  658.  The  authority, 
therefore,  of  the  Masorah  is  rightly  stated  to  be  against  the  re- 
ception of  these  verses. 

Again,  the  testimony  of  R.  David  Eimchi  is  referred  to  as  0(m- 
demuing  the  passage  as  an  interpolation.  It  could  scarcely  be  ex^ 
pected  that  in  the  brief  Hebrew  note  placed  by  Van-der-Hooght  in 
bis  margin,  a  full  account  should  be  given  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  learned  Rabbi  in  his  commentary ;  and  it  was  the  less  neces- 
sary for  Buxtorf  and  the  other  Rabbinical  editors  to  do  so  in  theirs, 
as  they  give  the  Commentary  of  Kimchi  in  full  in  a  neighbouring 
column ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  R.  David  Eimchi  states  that  same 
copies  contained  these  two  verses  which  he  quotes  in  full:  he  says, 
however,  that  he  had  not  found  them  in  any  old  and  correct  (or 
cotTe<:ted *]^^n&)  copy;  he  adds,  that  a  question  had  been  proposed 
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correctziess  of  this  surmise.  In  the  mean  time,  the  statement  clearly 
shows  that  not  only  in  the  time  of  Kimchi  but  in  the  days  of  R. 
Haji,  his  predecessor,  the  copies  yaried,  and  the  true  reading  was 
open  to  doubt. 

Lastly,  an  the  Rabbinical  editors  and  Van-der-Hooght  refer  to 
the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts.  Ben  Chajim  so  closely 
fi^ows  the  ezaot  words  of  Kimchi,  that  it  is  nearly  certain  he  took 
the  statement  from  him:  Buztorf  and  Ben  Simeon  merely  copy 
Ben  Ghigim.  Van-der-Hooght  is  more  definite,  he  says,  "  and  thus 
it  was  found  in  three  ancient  and  correct  manuscript  copies:" — t.^. 
the  verses  were  omitted  in  them.  The  collations  of  Kennicott  and 
De  Rossi  have  shown  that  considerably  more  than  three  MSS.  omit 
these  verses,  though  no  more  were  known  to  Van-der-Hooght 

But  oa  the  other  side  are  testimonies  far  more  important  and 
numerous  than  these. 

1.  The  great  majority  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  contain 
these  verses.  The  whole  of  the  collated  copies  of  this  book  amount 
to  about  234;  of  these  164  have  the  verses,  and  not  more  than  08 
mre  known  to  omit  them.  Of  those  which  contain  the  passage,  there 
are  several  which  exhibit  the  Masoretic  note  excluding  them  from 
the  computation,  and  some  which  have  the  commentary  of  Kimchi, 
in  wUch  it  is  asserted  that  they  had  not  been  found  in  any  correct 
book.  It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  the  transcribers  must  have  found 
them  in  their  exemplars,  else  they  would  not  have  dared  to  introduce 
them  in  the  fiice  of  so  authoritative  a  condemnation. 

2.  To  the  testimony  of  the  MSS.  we  may  add  that  of  the  early 
editions,  as  that  of  Soncino,  of  Brescia,  of  Venice  1518,  in  fact  of 
every  edition  which  preceded  that  of  R.  Jacob  ben  Chajim,  who 
first  expunged  them  from  the  printed  text.  In  this  omission  he  has 
been  followed,  as  already  mentioned,  by  a  great  many  succeeding 
editors;  but  some  have  adhered  to  the  reading  of  the  old  editions, 
among  whom  was  Joseph  Athias  in  his  first  edition  of  1662:  though 
in  his  second  of  1667,  he  was  prevailed  upon  probably  by  his  col- 
iMgue  Leusden,  to  imitate  the  example  of  Ben  Chajim  in  complying 
^mmtik  the  Masorah.  Jahn  has  inserted  tlioso  verses,  and  has  given 
4»  very  satisfactory  note  showing  their  genuineness. 

3.  The  context  requires,  and  manifestly  presumes,  the  existence 
o/  these  verses.  Thus  in  the  7th  verse  of  this  chapter,  it  is  said, 
**  the  children  of  Merari,  by  their  families  had  out  of  the  tribe  of 
S^hen,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Zobulun, 
twelve  cities.*      But  if  these  verses  be  left  out,  the  children  of 
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Merari  woald  be  represented  as  having  received  no  citj  from  the 
Reubenites,  and  only  eight  cities  altogether  instead  of  twelve.  And 
so  again  in  verse  40,  it  is  repeated  that  "all  the  cities  of  the 

children  of  Merari were  twelve  cities;" — and  in  verse  41.  ''  all 

the  cities  of  the  Levites were  forty  and  eight  cities."    Bat  both 

these  computations  exceed  the  proper  sum  by  the  number  four, 
unless  the  four  cities  mentioned  in  verses  36,  37,  be  taken  into 
the  account.  It  is  strange  that  the  Masorah,  though  it  condemns 
verses  36  and  37,  as  spurious,  leaves  verses  7,  40,  and  41  untouched; 
one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  it  contradicts  itself  and  the  MSS. 
of  the  Scriptures. 

4.  The  parallel  passage  in  1  Chron.  vL  63,  64.*  oonfbrms  the 
genuineness  of  that  found  in  this  place.  It  reads,  **  And  on  the 
other  side  Jordan,  by  Jericho,  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  [wore 
given  them]  out  of  tribe  of  Reuben,  Bezer  in  the  wilderness  and 
her  suburbs,  and  Jahzah  and  her  suburbs,  and  Ked^noth  and  her 
suburbs,  and  Mephaath  and  her  suburbs.'*  No  reader  who  compares 
the  text  in  Joshua  with  that  in  Chronicles,  can  fisul  to  observe  that 
the  author  of  the  latter  book  has  borrowed  all  his  statements  <m  this 
part  of  the  history  from  the  preceding  writer ;  he  must  therefore 
have  found  these  verses  in  the  copy  of  the  book  of  Joshua  which  he 
used.  This  observation  disposes  of  the  objection  that  has  been 
relied  upon  by  the  supporters  of  the  Masoretic  reading; — ^thai  the 
two  verses  have  been  introduced  by  the  copyists  into  those  MSS. 
and  versions  of  Joshua  which  contain  them,  from  the  parallel  passage 
in  Chronicles;  for  it  shows  that  they  never  could  have  been  io 
Chronicles  had  they  uot  been  in  Joshua  firit*     Besides,  if  the  tnui- 
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important  to  observe  that  the/  all  confirm,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
the  statement  made  above,  that  the  introduction  of  the  verses  into 
Joshua  is  not  owing  to  the  imitation  of  a  parallel  passage,  for  there 
18  not  one  of  them  which  has  not  some  clear  indications  that  the 
translators  had  before  them  a  Hebrew  text  in  both  Joshua  and 
Chronicles,  and  that  thej  'translated  it  carefully,  though  in  some 
instances  thej  could  not  prevent  future  transcribers  from  introducing 
various  readings.  Thus  any  one  who  compares  the  Septuagint 
version  of  these  verses  in  Joshua  with  that  of  the  corresponding  ones 
in  Chronicles,  will  perceive  that  the  one  cannot  have  been  copied 
from  the  other,  though  it  is  evident  that  the  place  in  Joshua  has 
been  sadlj  tempered  with.  The  same  is  still  more  evident  in  the 
STriac,*  for  not  only  does  the  translator  follow  a  totally  different 
text  in  the  two  places,  but  he  translates  n*B^*T30.  "  her  suburbs" 
in  Joshua  OUJSSq^  but  in  Chronicles  Ol-A-aOi^iD.  Similarly  in 
tlie  Vulgate  we  have  noi  Joshua,  ''Be  tribu  Euben,  ultra  Jordanem^ 
canira  Jerieko,  Bosor  in  solitudine  Misor,  et  Jaser,  et  Jethson,  et 
Mephaath,  Okitates  quatuar  cum  suburbanis  suis;*'  but  in  Chronicles, 
**  Tram  Jordanem  quoque,  ex  adverse  Jericho^  contra  Orientem  Jor- 
dame,  de  tribu  Buben,  Bosor  in  solitudine  cum  suburbanis  suis,  et 
Jaua  cum  suburbanis  suis;  Cademoth  quoque  et  suburbana  ejus,  et 
M^houst  cum  suburbanis  suis.''  There  is  no  copying  here.  More- 
over the  names  in  the  two  passages  do  not  correspond.  These  are 
not  the  variations  of  the  copyists,  but  of  the  translator;  they  show 
that  he  had  a  text  before  him  in  each  passage,  and  that  he  rendered 
it  from  the  Hebrew  into  his  own  language  as  it  lay  before  him. 
Thai  the  Chaldee  Targum  of  Jonathan,  as  printed  in  the  Polyglotts 
and  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles,  has  not  the  verses  now  under  con- 
ridsration,  is  true ;  but  too  much  stress  ought  not  to  be  laid  upon 
this  oironmstance,  for  there  are  in  existence  good  MSS.  of  that 
wwrion  of  respectable  antiquity,  in  which  they  are  inserted  in  their 
jproper  phce  and  a  primd  manu:  others  are  found  in  which  they 
originally,  but  have  been  erased;  and  the  tendency  of  the 
Jews  to  expunge  everything  that  contradicted  the  Masorah, 
iM  too  well  known  to  require  proof.  The  Arabic  version  of  the  book 
<Mf  Joshua  given  in  the  Polyglotts  is  a  primary  version  made  directly 
fiKNOi  the  Hebrew,  it  is  therefore  an  independent  testimony ;  and  it 

^J^  TFhe  edition  of  the  Pe&hito  here  referred  to,  is  that  printed  by  the  Bible 
*ocle^  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Lee,  which  professes  to  follow  MS. 
^"{^Mities.    In  the  Syriac,  as  printed  in  the  Polyglotts,  the  t^o  verses  are 
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testifies,  as  we  maj  add,  eyerj  other  ancient  yersion  does,  in  favonr 
of  the  two  disputed  verses. 

6.  These  testimonies  are  the  more  weighty,  inasmuch  as  an  obvious 
cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  omission  of  the  passage  in  those  MSS. 
on  which  the  computation  of  the  Masorets  was  founded.  In  the 
35th  verse  we  read,  that  unto  the  families  of  the  children  of  Merari 
were  assigned  out  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  **Jokneam  vnih  her 
suburb,  Kartah  with  her  suburb,  Dimnah  teith  her  suburb,  Nahalal 
with  her  suburb;  four  cities," *  Then  comes  the  disputed  passage, 
ending  with  the  same  words,  "four  cities**  The  whole  variation  is 
a  mere  mistake  arising  from  the  o/MtortXtuTSv  the  eye  of  the  copyist 
glanced  insensibly  from  the  former  ''four  cities/*  to  the  place  where 
the  same  words  occur  after  a  short  interval:  he  thus  left  out  the 
intervening  lines,  and  this  error,  committed  perhaps  in  only  one  or 
two  MSS.  having  been  found  in  the  copy  made  use  of  by  the  person 
who  enumerated  the  verses  of  the  book  of  Joshua  for  the  use  of  the 
Masorets,  has  been  adopted  by  them,  and  being  sanctioned  by  their 
authority,  has  been  repeated  in  the  smaU  number  of  Hebrew  MSS. 
in  which  the  two  verses  are  left  out,  and  firom  them  has  crept  into 
the  text  of  the  great  majority  of  the  editions  of  the  BiUe  in  the 
original. 

This  passage  therefore  afifords  a  clear  proof  of  two  points ;  firsts 
that  the  Masorets  sometimes  grounded  their  computatioiis  upon 
erroneous  manuscripts,  and  were  themselves  mistaken ;  and  secondly, 
that  their  authority  was  the  means  of  misleading,  in  after  times,  the 
commentators,  editors,  and  printers  of  their  nation,  and  those 
Christian  scholar  a  who  have  laid  it  doim  to  themselves  as  a  principle 
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Section  IX.— 1  Sam.  vi.  19. 

After  giring  an  accoont  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Philistines^ 
into  wfaoBB  hands  the  Ark  of  God  had  fallen,  restored  it  to  the 
IsniditeB,  and  of  its  sojourning  for  a  time  at  Beth-shemesh,  under 
the  custodj  of  the  Levites  who  dwelt  there,  the  Hebrew  text  con- 
tinues,— 

**  And  he  smote  of  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh  because  they  looked  into 
the  Ark  of  Jehovah:  yea  he  smote  of  the  people  seventy  men,  fifty 
thousand  men:  and  the  people  mourned  because  Jehovah  had  smitten 
of  the  people  with  a  great  slaughter.'* 

This  account  appears  to  mi^e  the  number  of  persons  slain  on  this 
occasion  to  amount  to  50,070  men, — an  enormous,  and,  indeed, 
totally  incredible  sum;  for  Beth-shemesh,  in  which  the  slaughter 
oocunred,  was  a  mere  Levitical  town ;  at  no  time  in  the  Jewish  his- 
tory was  it  a  place  of  much  wealth  or  importance,  nor  apparently  of 
any  great  size.  A  slaughter  of  50,070  men  would  imply  a  popula- 
tion of  at  least  200,000  souls,  supposing  every  adult  male  in  the 
place  to  have  been  killed,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  intimated. 
Accordingly,  learned  men  have  anxiously  sought  for  some  means  of 
removing  ^e  difficulty;  but  the  external  testimony  of  MSS.  ver- 
sions, &C.  gives  but  little  aid. 

The  ancient  versions  plainly  read  the  text  substantially  as  it 
stands  at  present:  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Chaldee 
Taigumists  all  make  the  statement  more  positive,  by  inserting  the 
word  "and"  before  "fifty  thousand  men,''  The  Syriac  Poshito 
reads  **fiive  thousand  and  seventy  men"  This  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
lessen  the  difficulty ;  for  even  this  diminished  number  is  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  possibility  in  the  case  of  a  mortality  occurring  in  a 
place  so  insignificant  as  Beth-shemesh,  which  probably  never  at  any 
period  of  its  history  contained  more  than  5,070  inhabitants  alto- 
gether. The  manuscripts  also  are  tolerably  unanimous.  One  among 
them  (145,  Kennicott),  had  the  same  number  as  the  Syriac  now 
exhibits,  when  it  was  originally  written,  but  had  been  altered  into 
oonf<»mity  with  the  common  reading;  and  three  codices  (84,  210, 
418,  Kenn.)  omit  the  suspicious  words  "fifty  thousand  men"  alto- 
gether. So  also  does  Josephus  in  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  v. 
chap.  5 ;  but  that  writer  is  so  much  in  the  habit  of  softening  down 
the  extraordinary  events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  to  suit  the  taste 
of  his  readers — sceptical  Greeks  and  contemptuous  Romans — that 
we  can  attach  no  weight  to  his  authority  in  a  case  of  this  kind.    We 
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cantiot  presume  that  the  words  wore  wanting  in  Lia  copy  of  tJi 
Bible  J  for  it  is  neai-lj  certain,  from  tho  cUaracter  of  tbe  writer, 
tliough  he  had  found  them  UieFCj  he  would  sileotlj  haire  passed 
over  in  hia  history.    All  the  other  manuscripta,  and  aU  otlier  writart 
who  have  touched  upon  the  passage,  exhibit  it  to  ns  as  we  find  it  in 
the  present  Masoretic  editions  of  the  test. 

The  external  testimony  being  so  clearlj  in  favour  of  the  gennin 
nesa  of  the  passage,  critics  have  appealed  to  arguments  of  intern: 
probability,     Kenuieott  ha^,  in  a  Dissertation*  upon  this  text,  la* 
houred  to  show  t!iat  the  present  reading  originated  in  Um  miginter* 
pretation  of  a  numeral  letter,  or  rather  of  two  Ictteri,  whieti  he  sup- 
poses to  have  been  mistaken  for  nuinerals ;  but  liis  re&soninga  ar^ 
very  far  fetclied*  and  have  not,  apparently,  given  satisifacljon  to  any 
subsequent  critic*     Ilassencamp  lias  sought  to  erailo  the  difficnlty  b' 
dividing  the  words  {y^K  e|7^.  D^E^STl— ''/^^^  thomand  m^n/ dih 
ferently,  io  as  to  read  t^^K  nMh  ^C^OHi  which  be  understauds  i 
signifying  **the/fth  man  from  each  familif.^^     But  it  does  not  s^eeii] 
to  me  that  ho  has  l>een  able  to  prove  that  the  word  Cn^  over  signt* 
fiea  afamihf;  and,  even  if  it  be  allowed  that  in  one  or  two  places  it 
may  admit  this  meaning,  still  that  is  of^  no  use  in  eiplaining  thej 
present  passage  whore  the  phrase  is  not  ph^  simply,  bui  [^^^  C]^ I 
— a  frequently  oceurring  and  well  undei-^tood  fomiula,  which  in  nof 
other  passage  can  be  interpreted  otlicrwise  than  as  in  our  English ' 
rersion,  a  thousand  men.     Besides,  to  say  that  the  fifth  maaof  eacii 
family  was  smitten,  would  imply  that  each  family  of  the  seventy 
contained  at  loaat  five  men,  a  very  unlikely  circumstance.     Interpre- 
tation, therefore,  is  as  far  from  helping  us  in  our  diMciilty,  as  dur 
external  testimony  of  manuscripts  and  versions. 

In  tins  emergency  two  courses  are  open  before  us.      Either  wc 
must  admit  ihat  tlie  writer  of  this  book  inserted  in  it,  as  a  faet, : 
statement  which  no  rejecting  and  candid  man  can  receive  ns  true  I 
or  else  we  must  allow  that  the  text  suffered  an  alteration,  from  acci 
dent  or  design,  at  a  period  of  time  so  very  remote,  that  it  lies  bey 
the  reach  of  our  critical  mater iaU  either  to  detect  or  remedy 
evil     The  former  supposition  seems  to  me  so  very  ira probable,  tbi 
scarcely  anything  can  be  said  in  its  favour;  for  tho  writer  of 
narrative  in  1  Samuel  evidently  lived  either  during  or  immedJAlelv  ^^ 
after  the  events  he  describes — ^far  too  near  tho  time  and  the 


*  Ohscrt&imi§  on  the  Firtt  Book  of  Samuel^  chap.  vi.  ver*  Id. ^UsibnL 
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here  deaqribed,  to  be  unaware  of  the  utter  incredibilitj  that  would 
attach  to  an  account  of  the  death  of  50,070  men,  as  a  portion  of  the 
inhaUtantB  of  one  Leritical  village  in  Judea ;  and  he  was  far  too 
much  Goncemed  for  the  honour  of  the  ark  and  of  Jehovah,  to  repre- 
sent either — ^untrulj  it  must  have  been — unnecessarily  for  the  object 
of  his  history — and  to  the  injury  of  his  own  character  as  a  writer — as 
having  been  the  cause  of  a  destruction  so  sweeping  and  so  lament- 
aide.  The  other  branch  of  the  alternative  seems  to  me  far  prefer- 
able ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  some  indications  wliich  seem  to  mark 
ont  the  words  "fifty  thousand  men^^  as  a  gloss  which  has  crept  into 
the  text.  These  are  (1)  the  unusual  position  of  the  numbers :  the 
smaller,  "  tewnty^"  being  placed  first,  and  the  larger,  "fifty  thou- 
aand^^^  after  it :  there  are  examples  of  this  construction,  but  tliey 
are  rare,  and,  I  believe,  in  all  such  cases  the  larger  number  has 
the  ciHijunction  ^  "  and^^  prefixed,  which  here  is  wanting  in  the  He- 
brew manuscripts,  except  eight  or  ten ; — (2)  the  repetition  of  the 
word  fiS^^,  "  men,^'*  which,  in  similar  circumstances,  is  almost  with- 
out example ; — and  (3)  the  singular  and  suspicious  particularity  of 
the  sum.  The  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  this  writer  espe- 
cially, when  a  sum  amounts  to  tens  of  thousands,  never  descend 
from  the  statement  of  round  numbers  to  the  enumeration  of  a  few 
tern  or  units ;  nor  can  any  good  reason  be  shown  for  such  particula- 
rity in  ibis  instance  above  all  others.  The  author's  style,  therefore, 
afi^rds  an  argument  against  the  purity  of  the  text  in  this  passage. 
In  cases  of  this  kind,  it  seems  to  me  safest  and  best  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  the  internal  probabihty,  and  reject  what  I  suppose  no  one 
will  seriously  contend  is  to  be  received  as  a  portion  of  the  sacred 
text.  This  is  certainly  admitting  the  application  of  critical  conjec- 
ture to  the  readings  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  here  it  seems  our 
cnly  remedy.  I  may  add,  that  although  this  conjectural  emendation 
liss  the  effect  of  removing  a  considerable  difficulty  firom  the  narra- 
tive, it  has  not  been  adopted,  by  me  at  least,  for  that  reason ;  but 
pimply  because,  after  thoughtfully  weighing  the  question,  I  cannot 
jysrraade  myself  that  the  historian  himself  wrote  50,070  in  this  verse, 
-wrhereas,  various  influences  might  combine  to  cause  the  insertion  of 
mvA  a  statement  by  succeeding  copyists.  Among  these  was  the 
pvandence  among  the  Jews  of  that  mystical,  figurative,  and  hy- 
PWbolical  style,  both  of  narrative  and  interpretation,  which  their 
^^uned  men  call  Midrash,  Of  this  method  of  involving  facts  in  hy- 
V^boles,  which  to  our  minds  appear  quite  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
^^Btory,  Reland  gives  from  the  writings  of  the  Rabbis  several  ex- 

C  c 
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amples  :*  thus,  to  express  the  great  wealth  of  Korah,  it  is  stated  that 
300  asses  were  scarcely  able  to  carry  the  keys  of  his  stores ;  to  inti- 
mate that  R.  Judah  Hakkadosh  was  rich,  it  is  stated  that  the  per- 
son whom  he  employed  to  take  care  of  his  stalls  was  a  more  wealthy 
man  than  the  king  of  the  Persians ;  to  express  the  learning  of  the 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  it  is  stated  that  each  of  them  was 
acquamted  with  seventy  languages ;  and  so  it  is  stated  that  David 
at  one  shot  from  his  bow  wounded  eight  hundred  men.  This  last 
example  shows  that  the  M&B^I^  or  hyperbole  was  freely  admitted  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  history,  as  well  as  in  the  recording  of 
facts  first  related  by  the  Rabbis  themselves ;  and  what  is  more  impor- 
tant even,  with  reference  to  the  first  book  of  Samuel  And  what  is 
still  more  to  the  present  purpose,  Tychsen  has  produced  a  passage 
firom  the  Talmud  itself,  in  which  the  common  reading  of  this  very 
verse  is  explained  gf  TlD  TTI  vSf  that  is  by  way  of  Midrash,  or  of 
allegorical  explanation.  '*  Bahhi  AUhu  said  there  were  seventy  men^ 
and  each  one  teas  equivalent  to  fifty  (Aou«am2.'*t  It  is  very  ere- 
dible  that  from  a  hyperbolical  comment  of  this  kind,  written  npon  the 
margin  of  an  early  manuscript,  the  number  **  fifty  ihouscmd"  may 
have  crept  into  the  text ;  and  being  propagated  by  the  scribes  in  an 
uncritical  age,  it  may  at  last  have  got  entire  possession  of  all  the  ex- 
isting copies,  except  a  very  few  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
forcibly  expelled.  But  whether  this  particular  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  origin  of  the  reading  be  approved  or  not,  most  judicious  per- 
sons will  probably  agree  with  Dathe,  who  says, — **  If  I  must  avow 
my  own  judgment,  whatever  weight  may  be  attached  to  it,  I  coofiMS 
that  to  me  the  opimon  of  those  who  regurd  tlie  smaller  number  (70) 
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sum,  than  we  have  ourselyes,  when  we  speak,  accordiiig  to  a  similar 
idiom,  of  so  many  dozen  or  so  many  score. 


Section  X.— 1  Sam.  xvii.  12—31. 

• 

There  is  here  a  long  and  exceedingly  graphic  description  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  events  in  the  life  of  David.     It  consists  of 
nineteen  verses,  in  which  an  acconnt  is  given  of  the  parentage,  kin- 
dred, and  native  place  of  David ;  of  the  departure  of  his  three  elder 
brothers  to  join  the  army  under  Saul,  then  encamped  in  the  valley 
of  Elah,  where  the  host  was  daily  defied  by  the  Philistine  champion, 
Goliath,  of  6ath ;  of  David's  being  despatched  by  his  aged  fiafther  to 
make  inquiry  concerning  the  welfare  of  his  brothers ;  of  the  interest 
which  he  showed  on  hearing  from  certain  of  the  troops  the  splendid 
rewards  promised  by  Saul  to  the  man  who  should  slay  the  insulting 
challenger;  of  the  indignation  shown  by  his  elder  brother  Eliab,  when 
he  found  David  in  the  army,  and  learned  the  nature  of  his  conversa- 
tion ;  of  the  report  made  to  Saul  respecting  the  questions  put  to  the 
soldiers  by  the  young  stranger;  and  of  his  being,  in  consequence  of 
these  reports,  sent  for  by  the  king.     The  nature  of  these  occurrences 
ia  so  much  akin  to  the  other  incidents  recorded  in  this  book  respecting 
the  early  history  of  David,  the  style  of  the  narrative  so  similar,  and 
the  wbde  harmonizes  so  well  with  the  general  object  of  the  writer, 
which  was  to  give  full  particulars  of  the  various  steps  by  which, 
nnder  a  divine  and  special  providence,  David  was  raised  firom  the 
bomUe  rank  of  a  peasant's  son  to  the  throne  of  a  powerful  empire, 
that  no  objection  can  be  urged  to  the  narrative  considered  in  itself; 
hot  its  genuineness  is,  nevertheless,  liable  to  great  doubt,  and  has 
been  strongly  impugned  by  Michsalis,  Kennicott,  Dathe,  Houbigant, 
Jahn,  Boothroyd,  and  a  great  many  other  critics,  who  cannot  be 
jiOQused  of  any  disposition  to  lay  rude  or  violent  hands  on  the  sacred 
-text     Dr.  Boothroyd,  in  his  note  upon  this  passage,  caUs  it  "a 
strange  and  incoherent  narrative,  which,  so  far  from  deserving  to  be 
^"^qiarded  as  a  part  of  sacred  writ,  scarcely  merits  the  notice  of  a 
^sf^aomon  legend."*    It  is  not  without  groat  regret  that  I  consent  to 
^;0orifice  so  interesting  a  narrative;  and  the  probabilities  are  so 
xm^arly  balanced,  that  a  degree  of  hesitation  must  be  felt  in  coming 
^o  a  decision  on  either  side;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  agree  with  the 
to^*iied  writers  above  deferred  to,  in  regarding  it  as  an  interpolation 

•  liiblia  Htb,  vol.  i.  p.  263. 
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of  an  early  date,  though  not  of  so  remote  an  age  as  that  pointed  out 
in  the  preceding  section. 

This  narratiye  formed  no  part  of  the  Septuagint  Version,  as  ori- 
ginallj  published.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Vatican  Codex,  nor,  of 
course,  in  any  edition  taken  from  it,  and  is  wantbg  in  seyesal 
other  MSS.  which  are  not  of  the  same  family*  or  recension  with  the 
Vatican.  Seyer&l  of  the  MSS.  of  this  version  which  contain  the 
passage  have  asterisks  in  the  margin ;  and  one  has  not  only  asterisks 
prefixed,  but  also  the  letters  0,  A  (i.  e.  Qiodorttav,  Ao/cro/,  Theodotion^ 
the  other  translators)^  showing  the  source  from  which  it  was 
derived.  The  Alexandrian  MS.  has  the  passage,  but  commences  it 
in  a  very  peculiar  manner — Kal  s7^t  Aau/d,  ''And  David  said.** 
These  words  are  clearly  out  of  place:  they  belong  to  the  32nd  verse ; 
hence.  Dr.  Kennicott  seems  to  be  justified  in  asserting  that  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus  was  copied  from  an  exemplar  in  which  the 
nineteen  disputed  verses  did  not  occur.  After  these  three  words  had 
been  written  down,  the  scribe  bethought  him  of  the  supposed 
deficiency  in  the  text  which  he  was  copying,  and  having  procured 
another  MS.  in  which  the  chasm  was  suppUed,  he  proceeded  to  copy 
down  the  missing  paragraph,  without  erasing  the  words  previously 
written.  Either  this  must  have  happened  to  the  Alexandrian 
Manuscript  itself,  or  it  must  have  been  derived  from  an  exemplar 
which  had  experienced  this  treatment.  From  the  state  of  the  text 
of  the  Septuagint  all  modern  critics,  without  exception,  agree  that 
this  whole  paragraph  was  undoubtedly  wanting  in  the  Manuscripts 
from  which  that  version  was  translated,  and  was  introduced  into  its 
text  by  Origen,  from  the  version  of  Theodotion  and  the  other  trans- 
lations contained  in  the  liexapla.  This  circumstance,  however, 
proves  that  it  was  found  in  the  Hebrew  text  collated  by  Origen  iu 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  aera ;  and  this  is  farther 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Peshito,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan, 
the  Vulgate,  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  and  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts, 
which  show  that  the  section  has  been  read  in  all  the  copies  of  the 
Book  of  Samuel  used  by  the  authors  of  these  documents,  ever  since 
that  period,  with  undeviating  uniformity. 

The  Septuagint,  however,  did  not  know  of  this  narrative,  and  it 
is  our  most  ancient  authority ;  but,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  something 
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usual  predileotions  in  rejecting  such  a  passage  as  this,  had  it  been 
known  to  them.  Thej  had  no  objection  to  minute  and  particuhir 
narratms,  nor  to  full  readings;  and  no  ofioionXiurSv  accounts  for 
their  omission.  Indeed  the  passage  is  far  too  long  to  have  been 
passed  orer  by  accident  in  transcription.  It  must,  therefore,  have 
been  omitted  bj  the  translators  either  because  thej  had  it  not  in 
their  exemplars,  or  because  thej  were  influenced  by  some  feelings 
wbkih  led  ihem  deliberately  to  reject  it;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  divine 
what  the  feeling  could  be  which  would  have  led  such  men  as  they 
were  to  expunge  an  interesting  narrative  like  this,  if  really  found 
in  the  text  which  they  were  translating ;  for  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
they  would  have  perceived,  or  would  have  paid  much  attention  to, 
those  hbtorical  considerations  which  have  presented  difficulties  in 
this  passage  to  the  minds  of  so  many  modem  critics. 

These  difficulties  are  certainly  somewhat  embarrassing  to  those 

who  look  upon  these  nineteen  verses  as  having  proceeded  from  the 

same  writer  who  composed  the  other  portions  of  this  book.     In  the 

preceding  chapter  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14 — 23)  we  find  David  introduced 

to  Saul  as  a  skilful  player  on  the  harp,  who  was  also  *'  a  man  of 

war^  and  prudent  in  counsel:*'  we  find  tiiat  Saul  was  pleased  by  his 

perfennances,  and  won  by  his  engagmg  manners;  that  the  king 

appointed  him  his  armour-bearer;  sent  a  message  to  Jesse  his 

&ther,  stating  that  his  son  had  found  fiivour  in  his  eyes,  and  that 

he  intended  to  retain  him  as  one  of  his  personal  attendants ;  and, 

iioooidin^y,  we  fiind  that  David  remained  in  the  royal  household, 

and  whenever  **  the  spirit  of  God"  was  upon  Saul,  he  was  at  hand 

to  soothe  his  disturbed  mind  by  the  exercise  of  his  minstrel  art 

.  Tet»  after  this,  we  find  David,  in  this  section,  once  more  a  mere 

boj,  a  shepherd  on  the  mountains  of  Judah,  tending  a  few  sheep  in 

the  wilderness,  unknown  to  the  king  himself,  and  to  the  captain  of 

the  ho8t»  although  he  had  been  the  royal  armour-bearer,  utterly 

smknown  to  &me,  and  rebuked  by  his  brother  for  boldness  and 

jKreoumption,  in  merely  coining  to  the  army  for  a  season  in  the  hope 

4»f  *< seeing*'  a  batUe,  although  he  had  been,  previously  to  that  time, 

Icziown  as  "  o  maniif  war,  and  prudent  in  counseV*     It  is  not  likely 

t-Jiit^  any  author  of  common  sense  would  have  placed  in  immediate 

^s^nijuiiction  statements  so  discordant  and  incompatible. 

^s  the  account  here  given  is  incoiAistent  with  the  context  which 

V^oedes,  so  it  does  not  agree  well  with  statements  which  follow. 

^'^^  read  in  this  section  that  in  answer  to  David  *s  inquiries  respecting 

^*^  reward  for  slaying  the  Philistine  champion,  the  soldiers  informed 
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him  that  Saul,  amoog  other  thuigs,  had  promised  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  him  who  should  succeed  in  this  enterprise.  But  when 
Dayid  had  come  forth  victorious  from  the  battle  with  Goliath,  we 
hear  nothing  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise.  On  a  subsequent 
occasion,  Saul  promised  him  his  daughter  Merab  in  marriage,  not 
for  the  slaying  of  Goliath,  but  for  his  general  services  of  skill  and 
valour  against  the  enemj;  and  when  this  promise  was  broken, 
David  seems  to  have  felt  tiie  injury  which  was  done  him.  Had  he 
experienced  the  same  treatment  before,  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  history.  At  length,  Saul  did  actually  bestow  upon 
David  the  hand  of  the  princess  Michal,  not  for  his  courage  on  this 
occasion,  but  as  the  stipulated  reward  of  his  valour  and  success  in 
the  performance  of  a  particular  service  of  great  danger. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  so  much  weight  is  to  be  placed  on 
some  other  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  this  section ; 
such  as  the  improbability  that  the  mere  inquiries  of  an  unknown 
stripling  would  be  carried  to  the  king ;  that  he  should  send  for  a 
youth  who  had  manifested  no  feeling  but  curiosity  respecting  a 
subject  that  must  have  oppressed  the  spirits  of  the  whole  army  with 
deep  anxiety;  and  that  the  king  and  his  counsellors  should  have 
consented  to  peril  the  liberty  of  the  whole  nation  on  the  success  of 
a  peasant  boy,  in  a  conflict  apparently  so  desperately  unequal.  It 
is  evident  that  other  things  may  have  occurred  which  are  not 
recorded,  but  which  would  sufficiently  explain  these  circumstances, 
and  the  whole  being  represented  as  a  special  appointment  of  tho 
Deity,  the  writer  was  the  less  bound  to  detail  the  connecting  links 
of  tlio  diflferent  events.  Were  there  no  greater  objections  than  these 
to  urge,  the  whole  could,  I  think,  be  easily  explained;  but  the 
inconsistencies  already  pointed  out  are  such  as  in  my  opinion  could 
not  have  proceeded  from  the  original  writer.  I  look  upon  it,  there- 
fore, in  the  hght  of  a  traditionary  legend,  not  proceeding  from  the 
author  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  but  from  some  other  source,  probably 
long  subsequent  to  him ;  which  may  have  been  committed  to  wri- 
ting, at  first  separately,  and  afterwards  placed  on  the  margin  of  this 
book,  and  which  was  ultimately  taken  into  the  text,  but  so  uuskil- 
•  fully  that  the  interpolation  betrays  itself  by  its  inconsistency  both 
with  tho  preceding  and  following  context.  The  testimony  of  the 
LXX.  showa  that  the  section  waa  absent  from  the -text  at  an  carU 
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documents  are  introdaced  and  intermixed,  wiUiout  regard  to  their 
mutual  coherency,  each  being  left  to  depend  on  its  own  intrinsic 
eridence.  It  maj  serve  to  strengthen  the  conclusion  at  which  we 
have  arrived,  to  observe  that  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  in  this  place 
contains  several  amplifications  of  the  same  general  character  with 
-tliat  ibimd  in  this  section,  showing  that  the  Jewish  mind  was  a(*/cus- 
tomed  to  find  gratification  in  fictions  respecting  the  life  and  character 
of  the  great  hero  of  the  Israelitish  nation  and  church ;  and  that  it 
-vras  deemed  no  profaneness  to  intermix  these  narratives  with  the 
oontents  of  the  sacred  volume.  In  concluding  these  remarks,  I  must 
disclaim  altogether  the  influence  of  any  uncritical  bias,  in  rejecting 
'this  section.  I  have  been  led  to  pronounce  against  its  genuineness, 
xmot  because  it  appears  to  me  unworthy  of  the  author  of  the  books  of 
Samuel  to  write,  but  because  it  seems  to  me  almost  impossible,  from 
-Uie  isucta  and  eridence,  that  he  could  have  written  it.  The  external 
't^^estimomes,  however,  in  fovour  of  its  authenticity,  are  far  more 
z^umeroos  than  those  which  oppose  it ;  and  great  difference  of  opinion 
.  the  decision  of  snch  a  question  is  quite  natural  and  to  be  expected. 


Section  XL— 1  Sam.  xvii.  55—58. 

After  the  account  of  David's  victory  over  Goliath,  and  the  death 
^f  the  latter,  we  read  as  follows  : — 

"And  token  Saul  saw  David  go  forth  to  meet  the  Philistine,  he 
'maid  unto  Ahner,  the  captain  of  the  host,  *  Whose  son  is  this  youth, 
bner  ?'    And  Abner  said,  *  As  thy  soul  liveth,  0  King,  I  know  not,' 
nd  the  King  said,  *  Inquire  thou  whose  son  the  stripling  is,*    And 
David  returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine,  Abner  took 
and  brought  him  before  Saul,  and  the  head  of  the  Philistine  [was] 
kit  hand.     And  Saul  said  unto  him,  '  Whose  son  art  thou,   0 
V    And  David  said,  '  The  son  of  thy  servant  Jesse,  theBethle- 

These  verses  are  wanting,  or  are  marked  with  signs  of  interpola- 

ioDy  in  the  same  copies  of  the  Septuagint,  which  are  referred  to  in 

le  preceding  section ;  and,  as  they  evidently  form  part  of  the  same 

igendy  and  are  Uable  to  the  same  historical  objections  with  the  pas- 

therein  discussed,  they  will,  of  course,  be  rejected  or  retained, 

the  evidence  for  or  against  the  genuineness  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  12 — 

1  may  appear  to  each  mind  to  preponderate.     A  detailed  investi- 

aon  would  merely  be  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  already  stated 

.t  snfBoient  length. 
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Section  XII. — Psalm  xvi.  10. 

This  Psalm,  which  is  written  in  the  first  person,  is,  on  that  acooont, 
understood  bj  the  Jews,  and  by  manj  Christians,  as  expressing  the 
feelings  and  hopes  of  its  author,  who,  accordmg  to  the  inscription, 
was  Rmg  David.  Among  those  who  have  thus  interpreted  this 
Psalm  were  the  Translators  of  the  Authorized  English  Versioa,  who 
have  given  the  following  as  a  summary  of  its  contents.  "  Ikofid^  im 
distrust  of  merit  and  hatred  of  idolatry ^fUeth  to  OodfarpretmrvaHam, 
He  showeth  the  hope  of  his  calling,  of  the  resurrection  and  of  life  eter- 
lasting,^^  But  manj  other  Christian  writers,  finding  that  a  portioD 
of  the  Psalm  was  quoted  bj  the  Apostle  Peter  in  his  speech  to  the 
Jews  on  the  daj  of  Pentecost,  as  propheticallj  descriptiye  of  the 
Messiah  (Acts  ii.  25,  2^,  27,  28),  have  felt  themselves  constrained 
to  interpret  the  whole  ode  as  either  mediately  or  immediately  writ- 
ten with  personal  reference  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Heiuse  tbe 
reading  of  the  whole  Psalm,  but  especially  of  the  part  so  adduced, 
becomes  a  subject  of  considerable  interest  We  must  not,  however, 
forget  that  no  theological  or  polemical  feelings  should  influence  oar 
decision  of  a  purely  critical  question.  Our  critical  decisions  most, 
of  necessity,  in  some  degree  guide  our  theological  opinions ;  bat  we 
must  not  permit  our  theology  to  guide  our  criticism. 

It  so  happens  that  in  this  Psalm,  in  the  portion  of  it  cited  by  the 
Apostle  Peter,  and  in  the  very  word,  and  the  very  letter  of  the  wwd 
on  which  the  whole  of  his  reasoning  turns,  there  is  a  variation  in  tbe 

pies ;  and  that  our  common  printed  Hebrew  Bible — the  Textui  Rf- 
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needful  lur  ereiy  one  who  is  trulj  desirous  of  asoertaining  what  was 
the  geniiioa  expression  used  by  the  Psahnist,  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  prepossessioos  which  may  bias  his  judgment  Nothing  can 
excuse  the  passion  manifested  in  the  language  of  a  learned  and  emi- 
nent writer,  who  sajs  that  the  persons  who  retain  the  reading  "  thy 
9amU^^  do  in  efifect ''  accuse  the  Apostles  that  thej  are  found  false 
witnesses  of  God;  because  thej  have  testified  of  David  that  ho  pro- 
phesied of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  in  particular,  which,  however, 
he  pr<^eeied  not  of,  if  so  be  that  he  spoke  of  the  saints  in  general.^' 
This  language  is  neither  expressed  with  critical  calmness  nor  with 
justice  in  the  matter  of  £Eu;t;  for  the  utmost  that  can  be  implied  or 
asserted  by  the  advocates  of  this  reading  is,  that  St.  Peter  used  a 
oopy  ni  the  Psalms  in  which  an  erroneous  reading  of  one  particular 
word— consisting  merely  in  the  omission  of  a  single  letter,  the 
amallest  one  in  Uie  Hebrew  alphabet — had  found  a  place.  There  is 
no  eharge  of  falsehood  against  the  Apostle,  and  it  is  absurd  as  well 
aa  on&ir  to  accuse  any  one  of  making  it. 

There  is  the  less  occasion  for  employing  strong  language  on  this 
passage,  as  the  facts  and  arguments  are  strong  enough  without  it  to 
eonTinoe  any  reasonable  person  that  the  disputed  word  was  originally 
written,  and  ought  still  to  be  printed,  in  the  singular  number,  not  in 
the  plural.     I  find  it  stated  by  good  authorities  that  all  the  ancient 
aditioos  of  the  Hebrew  Text  exhibited  the  word  in  this  form.    Jahn 
qwoifitti  the  Psalter  printed  in  1477 ;  the  Neapolitan  Hagiographa, 
in  1487  ;  the  Hebrew  Bible  printed  at  Soncino,  in  1488 ;  the  edi- 
tion of  Brescia,  1494 ;  another  very  ancient  edition  without  place  or 
dale  on  the  title-page ;  that  of  Pesaro,  of  1517  ;  the  Complutensiau, 
1514;  two  editions  at  Venice,  1518,  and  one  at  the  same  place  in 
US81.     The  first,  indeed,  who  printed  tlie  word  in  the  plural  was 
B»  Jacob  ben  Chajim,  who  superintended  Bomberg^s   Rabbinical 
Bibb*  Venice^  1525.    He  has  been  fdlowed  by  the  great  majority  of 
^tofs  sinoe,  including  Buxtorff,  Walton  in  the  Polyglott,  Athias, 
Xeusdeo,  and  Vau-der-Hooght.    But  this  was  not  done  without  some 
MMiKtkA  of  hesitation,  even  on  the  part  of  Ben  Chajim  himself,  for  he 
J^ae  printed  a  Masoretic  note  in  the  margin  HV  TO^— i-«  t  **the^  is 
^^^^umdant,"    It  seems,  therefore,  that  for  some  reason  tlio  Masorets 
pot  the  plural  noun  in  the  text ;  but  they  at  the  same  time  had  the 
^Btidour  to  state  that  the  letter  which  makes  the  diflforence  was  su- 
perfluous ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  an  interpolation,  and  should  be  omitted 
^^  reading,  and  not  taken  into  account  in  the  interpretation  of  tlie 
^^t.     Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  wisdom  of  their  decision,  this 

I)  D 
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candour  sufficientlj  vindicates  their  motives.  The  note  will  be  seen 
in  the  margin  of  almost  all  the  Masoretic  editions,  and,  conformablj 
to  it,  the  text  is  printed  with  the  vowel  pomts  which  belong  to  the 
singular  form  of  the  noun. 

When  wo  come  to  examine  the  state  of  the  external  evidence,  we 
see  that  the  Masorets  did  no  more  than  their  dntj  in  thus  condenm- 
ing  the  reading  which  thej  found  in  their  own  MSS.  and  therefore  re- 
tained in  the  text,  but  which  thej  evidentlj  believed  to  be  sporioiis  not- 
withstanding. For  of  the  MSS.  examined  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  no  fewer 
than  180  either  have  'rn^DH,  *'  thy  Holy  One,^'*  in  their  text,  or  had  it 
originallj  there ;  and  96  of  Professor  De  Rossi's  MSS.  are  in  the  same 
condition.  Jahn  correctlj  sums  up  the  testimony  of  the  MSS.  when 
he  says  that  265  have  this  reading  in  the  text,  eight  had  it  originaUj, 
and  three  have  it  a  secundd  manu ;  thus  it  is  agreed,  on  all  hands, 
that  this  is  the  reading  which  is  supported  by  the  vast  majority  of 
the  MSS.  written  before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  which  have 
come  down  to  us  through  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  All  the  ancient 
versions,  without  exception,  favour  this  readmg.  The  LXX.  the 
Syriac,  the  Vulgate  are  unanimous  in  supporting  it ;  and  as  we  find, 
neither  in  Justin,  Irenseus,  Epiphanius,  Eusebius,  nor,  above  all,  in 
Jerome,  any  intimation  of  a  dififisrent  reading  being  fDund  in  any 
of  the  other  Greek  versions,  1  have  little  hesitation  in  claiming  for  it 
the  accordant  testimony  of  Aquila,  Theodotion,  Symmachus,  and 
the  other  three  translators  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  whose  verBioiis 
were  given  in  the  Great  Work  of  Origen.  Had  there  been  any  dif- 
ference among  them  on  a  passage  of  so  much  importance  as  thu; 
notice  would  surely  have  been  taken  of  it  in  some  of  these  anthon. 
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linnecessarj  and  tedious  minuteness.  But  when  it  is  remembered 
that  there  are  jet  many  learned  persons  who  object  to  the  slightest 
interference  with  the  Textus  Meceptus  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  it 
becomes  a  duty  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  convinced  that  it  stands 
in  need  of  the  correction  which  would  result  from  a  careful  critical 
revision,  to  point  out  such  instances  as  prove  beyond  the  possibility 
of  dispute,  that  Masorets,  copyists,  and  editors  have  sometimes  gone 
astray,  whether  from  inadvertence,  or  a  more  censurable  cause ;  and 
that  they  have  sometimes  introduced  and  perpetuated  errors  which 
have,  more  or  less  directly,  reference  to  matters  of  high  import. 
The  translators  of  our  authorized  English  version  have  in  this,  as  in 
several  similar  instances,  abandoned  the  Masoretic  reading,  and 
followed,  as  I  conceive,  a  purer  text. 

Section  XIII. — Psalm  xxv. 

Few  persons  require  to  be  informed  that  the  119th  Psalm  is  a 
poem  that  may  properly  be  called  an  acrostic;  it  is  divided  into  22 
paragraphs  or  sections,  each  consisting  of  eight  verses ;  every  verse 
in  each  section  begins  with  the  same  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the 
paragraphs  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  the  twenty-two  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  It  is  however  well  known  to  every  person 
who  has  read  the  Psalms  in  the  original,  that  there  are  four  other  of 
alphabetical  odes  in  the  collection.  Of  these  the  25th  is  one; 
but  as  it  now  exists  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  it  wants  several  of  its 
members,  or  rather  has  them  arranged  under  letters  which  do  not 
suit  the  intention  of  the  author,  who  has  manifestly  shown  that  he 
designed  to  adhere  to  the  alphabetical  order.  But  the  true  text  is 
easily  restored  by  the  help  of  the  alphabetical  structure,  and  of  the 
principle  of  parallelism  so  clearly  illustrated  by  Bishop  Lowth. 

The  first  two  verses  in  the  printed  text  with  which  all  the  versions 
and  all  the  MSS.  agree,  read  as  follows: — 

:  NB^N  ^B^S3  T\)T\'  ^hn    1. 

:  ^7  ^n^N  TO^7N 

1.  Unto  thee  Jehovah  !  will  I  lift  up  my  soul. 

2.  My  God !  in  thee  have  I  trusted : 
I  snail  not  be  put  to  Bhiune, 

Mine  enemies  shall  not  triumph  over  me. 

It  is  plain  from  the  nature  of  Hebrew  poetry  that  a  parallelism  of 
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the  ideM  ought  to  be  preseired ;  and  from  the  structure  of  this  ode, 
that  each  Terse  should  consist  of  two  members,  and  also,  that  ea«h 
should  begin  with  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  according  to  its 
situation:  but  here  the  first  verse  has  only  one  member;  the  second 
has  three;  and  there  is  no  verse  beginning  with  the  second  letter  of 
the  alphabet.  Several  critics  have  proposed  means  of  solving  the 
difficulty  which  occurs  in  tliis  passage.  With  deference  I  would 
submit  the  fStdlowing  method  as  affording  a  remedy  of  the  manifest 
injuries  which  the  text  has  here  suffered. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  third  hemistich,  as  given  above,  has 
been  transposed  from  its  proper  place,  and  that  it  ought  to  come 
second  in  order ;  the  first  and  second  words  of  the  second  line  as 
above  printed,  I  believe  to  have  been  accidentally  transposed. 
Restoring  the  words  and  clauses  to  what  I  thus  conceive  to  be  their 
proper  order,  the  whole  will  read  thus: 

NBfN  ^Bffii  rm^  ^hti  1. 

And  the  meaning  will  be  as  follows : 

1.  To  thee  Jehovah  I  will  I  lift  up  my  soul ; 

1  shall  not  be  put  to  shame. 

2.  In  thee,  my  God !  have  1  trusted : 

Mine  enemies  shall  not  triumph  over  me. 

It  will  probably  be  objected  that  this  is  a  mere  conjectural  criti- 
cism. I  admit  that  it  is  no  more.  But  what  can  a  critic  do  in  a 
case  like  the  present,  except  adopt  the  most  probable  conjecture  that 
presents  itself  to  his  mind?  The  text,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt, 
is  corrupted,  and  has  been  so  from  an  early  period :  every  one  who 
looks  at  it,  perceives  that  it  violates  the  law  which  the  autlior  laid 
down  for  himself  in  composing  his  ode ;  and  all  who  have  paid  any 
attention  to  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  perceive  at  once,  that 
such  lines  as  we  find  in  the  printed  text,  never  could  have  proceeded 
from  any  of  tlieir  illustrious  bards.  Yet  neither  AIS8.  nor  versions, 
nor  citations  alford  us  any  assistance;  the  corruption  had  taken 
place,  and  taken  root  before  the  earliest  MS.  was  written,  or  the 
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and  undsntindiiig  which  Grod  has  given  us  for  this  amoog  other 
benevideiit  purposes,  and  remoye  the  manifest  evil  in  that  waj  which 
we  think,  under  all  the  circumstances,  enables  us  best  to  arrive  at 
the  original  text  and  genuine  meaning  of  the  author.  Nor  let  this 
be  imputed  to  irreverence:  it  is  reverentlj  done.  It  is  done  with  all 
reverence  for  the  authors  and  for  the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume. 
But  whatever  respect  I  feel  for  these,  I  do  not  conceive  that  I  am 
bound  to  reverence  the  manifest  errors  of  transcribers  and  copyists, 
who  have  here  and  elsewhere  left  palpable  proofs  of  their  carelessness 
or  iuoompetence. 

The  6th  verse  should  in  due  course  commence  with  the  letter  ) ; 
bat  that  verse  has  apparently  been  expunged  from  the  Psalm,  jet 
not  really;  for  a  third  hemistich  has  been  assigned  by  the  Masorets 
to  the  verse  beginning  with  H*  the  preceding  letter ;  and  this  clause, 
though  it  now  wants  the  initial  ),  yet  was  read  with  it  by  all  the 
ancient  versions  except  the  Targum.  If  this  letter  be  restored,  we 
shall  have  a  verse  beginning  with  the  proper  letter ;  but  only  con- 
taining one  hemistich,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  structure  of 
the  poem.  On  the  other  hand  the  verse  beginning  with  n  has  three 
clauses,  which  is  equally  inadmissible.     I  suspect  that  one  of  them 

"  According  to  thy  mercy  do  thou  remember  me !" 

bdongs  to  this  verse;  by  restoring  it  to  its  proper  position,  each 

verM  in  the  Psalm  will  have  its  proper  quantity,  and  the  plan  of 

the  author  in  this  respect  will  be  fiiUy  carried  out.     The  sixtii  verse 

will  then  stand  thus, 

"  And  unto  thee  do  I  look  all  the  day : 

According  to  thy  mercy  do  thou  remember  me." 

There  is,  however,  another  error  still  in  this  Psalm;  for  the  verse 

which  should  begin  with  p  begins  with  \  the  next  letter  of  the 

mlphabet;  and  what  makes  the  mistake  the  more  palpable  is  that 

(he  verse  following  also  begins  with  ^,  so  that  this  letter  has  two 

reraea  for  its  portion,  and  p  has  none.     The  verse  which  properly 

begins  with  1  commences  with  the  word  PIMI ;  and  this  word  also 

iCands  at  the  head  of  the  verse  that  should  begin  with  p:    this 

iiiohaelis  thinks  should  be  read  rnpi  Dimock  M  j  np>  a  friend  of 

Dr.  Boothroyd's  would  read  the  first  two  words  ^iga  ^^Tp,  "  /  «t» 

oaUing  in  my  afflictions;''  but  this  would  require  a  further  insertion 

^  the  prefix  ^  before  the  following  noun.    Other  solutions  have  been 

pioposed,  but  some  of  them  would  make  no  sense.    The  ancient 
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yersions  lend  us  no  help,  they  all  read  with  the  present  text  TWTU 
which  cannot  possiblj  be  right.  On  the  whole,  it  is  certain  that  an 
error  has  been  committed,  but  yerj  difficult  to  say  how  it  is  to  be 
corrected.  The  conjecture  of  Dimock  seems  to  me  as  probable  as 
any ;  according  to  it  the  sense  of  the  yerse  would  be  **  take  thoti 
away  my  afflictions  and  my  pains. ^^  I  was  at  one  time  disposed  to 
read  nXp»  **  Bring  thou  my  afflictions  and  pain  to  an  end.'*  The 
yerb  15fp  **  shorten,'*  would  also  give  a  good  sense. 

To  this  psahn  is  subjoined  a  yerse  which  does  not  come  into 
the  alphabetical  series,  and  is  on  this  account  as  well  as  its  want  of 
connexion  with  the  subject  looked  upon  as  spurious  by  Lowth  and  a 
great  many  other  critics.  A  similar  addition  is  made  to  Psalm 
xxxiy.  which  is  also  alphabetical  and  probably  for  the  same  reason, 
to  keep  up  the  number  of  22  yerses  in  correspondence  with  that  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  after  one  yerse  had  been  dropped  by 
accident.  We  may  perceiye  from  these  obsenrations,  that  not  eyen 
the  artificial  arrangement  of  these  poems  could  preserve  their  text 
from  serious  detriment,  although  it  would  appear  as  if  contrived  ou 
purpose  to  prevent  any  omission  or  transposition.  We  may  add, 
that  these  accidents  must  have  happened  before  the  most  ancient  of 
the  versions  was  composed — probably  before  the  Psalms  were  col- 
lected into  a  book  or  into  volumes :  hence  it  is  more  easy  for  us  to 
discover  the  injury  than  to  apply  a  remedy.  In  cases  where  the 
text  has  been  merely  dislocated,  the  principle  of  parallehsm  will 
often  enable  us  to  discover  the  true  reading ;  but  in  those  of  omission 
or  substitution,  our  conjectures  must  be  very  doubtful. 

Section  XIV. — Psalm  cxlv.  14,  21. 

This  is  another  of  the  alphabetical  Psalms,  and  it  resembles  the 
25th  and  34th  in  this  respect,  that,  as  given  in  our  printed  Hebrew 
Bibles,  it  is  deficient  in  one  of  its  members ;  that  which  ought  to 
begin  with  the  letter  J  begins  with  Q;  and  there  seems  to  bo  no 
good  reason  for  this  break  in  the  series.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed, 
tliat  the  author,  whom  the  inscription  asserts  to  have  been  David, 
would  deviate  from  the  artificial  arrangement  which  he  had  pre- 
scribed to  himself.  This  would  deprive  his  poem  of  whatever  merit 
it  could  claim  on  account  of  its  peculiar  construction,  and  would  also 
prevent  it  from  lending  that  assistance  to  the  memory  which  the 
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been  collected  by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
300»  only  one  (142.  K.)  a  MS.  of  the  Psalter  in  a  small  size,  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  contains  any  verse  belonging 
to  this  place.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
Jewish  critics — Scribes,  Masorets,  and  Copyists — ^with  the  solitary 
and  trivial  exception  above  mentioned,  have  suffered  an  entire  verse 
to  drop  out  of  Uie  text,  in  a  psalm  ascribed  to  no  less  important  a 
person  than  King  David,  and  composed  with  a  peculiarity  of  form 
and  arrangement  which  would  seem  of  all  others  that  can  be  con- 
ceived the  best  calculated  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  a  mis- 
take. This  extreme  negligence — for  there  could  be  no  fraudulent 
design  in  the  case — ^but  ill  accords  with  the  extravagant  eulogies 
which  the  learned  men  of  their  own  nation,  and  in  imitation  of  them, 
the  great  majority  of  Christian  scholars  have  pronounced  in  the 
care,  skill,  and  almost  unfailing  vigilance  and  success  of  the  tran- 
seribers  through  whose  hands  the  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
come  down  to  us.  Happily  in  the  present  case,  we  are  enabled  by 
the  help  of  the  ancient  versions  to  remedy  the  wrong  that  has  been 
d<me  to  the  sacred  text.  The  Septuagint,  the  Syriac,  the  Vulgate, 
and  the  Arabic  versions  have  all  preserved  and  handed  down  to  us 
averse  which  in  English  would  read,  **  J  ehoy  ar  is  faithful  in  all 
kit  words,  and  merciful*  in  all  his  works,'' — This  would  be  in 
Hebrew,  t 

m^i  San  mn^  |a«i 

Which  precisely  suits  the  context,  and  supplies  that  which  is  defi- 
cient in  the  Hebrew  MSS.  and  editions.  The  whole  passage  will 
stand  thus : — 

10.  All  thy  works  shaU  praise  thee,  O  Jehovah, 

Ajod  thy  saints  shall  bless  thee. 

1 1.  Theyshall  speak  of  the  glory  of  thy  kingdom. 

And  talk  of  thy  power ; 

12.  To  make  known  to  the  sons  of  men  thy  mighty  acts, 

And  the  glorious  majesty  of  thy  kingdom. 
18.  Thy  kin^om  is  an  eyerlasting  kingdom. 

And  thy  dominion  endureth  throughout  all  generations. 
*  Jehovah  is  faithfol  in  all  his  words, 

And  merciful  in  all  his  works. 
14.  Jehovah  upholdeth  them  that  fall, 

And  raiseth  up  all  those  that  be  bowed  down,  &c, 

•  The  Vulgate  has  sanctus;  the  LXX  oeng-  the  Syriac,  •Q-»?l :  the  He- 
^l^vw  ^^OH  has  all  these  meanings. 
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[In  Ui«  t3th  verse  I  have  miertwl  the  prou^yun  Uvi  whiGh  u  foniid  im  tJie 
LXX.  the  Syriftc,  aiwl  the  Vulgate,  aud  whk^h  the  cotitisxt  recjutrtjft;  tho 
Hebrew  Tcit  and  tlie  Chaldee  Targum  read  his  in  IfotJi  pJft<iea.] 

As  all  the  Jewish  transcribers^  with  the  singlo  exceptioa  of  the 
nopyi&t  of  Cod,  1-12  K,  hayo  omittod  a  verso  which  clearlj  belongs  to 
this  Psalm,  so  some  of  them  ha?e  appendecl  to  it.  at  tlie  cktse  of  the 
ode>  owe  which  undoubtedlj  formed  no  part  of  it: — 

D7S  Tin  nnya 

And  we  shall  blesi  JjsHorAH 
Fvcmi  this  tame  fortli  and  for  ever, 
rraiee  ye  JehOVah  1 

This  addition  is  found  in  twel?e  or  fifteen  MBS.  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms ;  in  many  of  the  Jewi^^h  Prayer-books*  in  which  this  P&iibii 
18  almost  always  introduced ;  and  in  the  earliest  printed  Hebrew 
Bible— that  of  Soncino,  1488.  But  it  is  justly  condemned  as  spu- 
rious, because  it  is  wanting  in  the  oldest  and  best  manuscripts,  and 
in  the  ancient  versions,  without  exception.  It  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  formularies  occurring  in  the  Prajer-books,  and 
to  have  found  the  more  ready  acceptance,  because  it  completed  the 
number  of  twenty-two  verses,  which,  after  omission  of  that  beginning 
with  j,  was  necessary  to  make  the  sum  of  them  equal  to  that  of  the 
alphabet  These  acrostic  Psalms  deserve  more  attention  than  they 
have  yet  received.  The  study  of  them  would  greatly  assist,  not 
merely  the  criticism  but  the  interpretation  of  the  text  of  the  Poetical 
Parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Section  XV. — Lament akons  ii.  16,  17,  &c. 

The  Book  of  Lamentations  consists  of  only  five  chapters,  the  first 
four  of  which  are  alphabetical.  In  the  first  and  second,  each  verse 
consists  of  three  clauses  or  members,  the  first  of  which  commences 
with  the  letter  that  marks  the  number  of  the  stanza  in  the  series ; 
in  the  third  chapter,  the  first  letter  of  each  of  the  three  lines  that 
form  the  stanza  is  always  the  ^mrtA:  and  tn  the  fourth » the  rcr?;c  or 
stanza  consists  of  two  hemistichg.     The  fifth  chapter  has  twenty- two 
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pbabet  is  not  adhered  to  in  the  fbur  acrostic  chapters,  at  least  as 
they  meet  ns  in  the  Masoretic  Hebrew  text,  and  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  MSS.  In  the  first  chapter,  the  initial  letters  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  usual  order  of  the  alphabet ;  but  in  the  2nd,  drd,  and 
4th  chapters,  the  verses  which  begin  with  £)  are  placed  before  those 
which  begin  with  J7>  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  codices  and 
yersions.  In  all  cases  the  Peshito  translator  has  adhered  to  the 
proper  order  of  the  letters,  and  in  each  chapter  a  few  of  the  Hebrew 
manuscripts  do  the  same;  but  none  of  these  MSS.  adheres  to  this 
principle  throughout;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  where  they  have 
adhered  to  the  alphabetical  order,  they  have  done  so,  not  in  con- 
formity to  the  exemplars  from  which  they  were  transcribed,  but  to 
the  judgment  of  the  transcribers.  The  same  may  have  been  the 
case  with  the  Syriao  yersion.  We  cannot  rest  much  weight  on  the 
snthority  of  these  documents  considered  in  the  light  of  testimonies ; 
bat  we  may  yet  agree  in  the  opinion  which  their  yarious  readings 
indicate,  that  the  Hebrew  alphabet  retained  the  same  arrangement 
dnring  the  time  that  the  Book  of  Lamentations  was  in  process  of 
being  composed ;  and,  as  it  is  yery  unlikely  that  the  same  author 
would  arrange  the  written  characters  of  the  language  that  he  spoke 
and  wrote,  in  two  different  methods,  it  follows  either  that  in  the 
first  chapter  there  is  an  error  in  placing  ^  before  £,  or  that  in  2nd, 
3rd»  and  4th  there  is  a  mistake  committed  in  putting  £)  before  ^ ; 
the  latter  altematiye  is  the  more  probable. 

Section  XVI. — Summarif, 

In  seyeral  of  the  passages  which  haye  been  under  review,  we  have 

seen  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  sacred  text  has  suffered  se- 

yerely  at  the  hands  of  copyists ;  that  some  of  the  errors  which  their 

.aie^gence  has  produced  have  made  thoir  way  into  tlie  printed  text, 

^and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  into  all  the  existing  manuscripts,  ver- 

,  and  editions.     But  the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  passages 

the  latter  description  afford,  by  any  means,  a  fair  specimen  of  the 

verage  state  of  the  text  in  the  Old  Testament.    These  instances  have 

brought  forward  in  order  to  show  the  necessity  and  introduce 

specimens  of  conjectural  criticism — ^a  process  which  I  believe  to 

»  ^  allowaWe  when  it  is  unavoidable — that  is,  when  all  other  resources 

?2^fcil  in  applying  a  remedy  to  an  injury  which  the  text  has  visibly  and 

:a.Ynd6niably  suffered.     It  is  evident  that  instances  of  tliis  kind  must 

C^onn  the  exception,  not  the  rule.     Those  which  have  been  adduced 

^■^  sufficient  to  prove  that  we  cannot  place  implicit  relinnro  on  the 

Vj    E 
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infiedlibility  of  the  scribes ;  and  that  we  can  have  no  assurance  of 
possessing,  nor  probability  even  of  procuring,  a  sound  text  of  this 
part  of  the  Bible,  except  in  consequence  of  criticism,  and  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  united  labours  of  candid  and  impartial  scholars  in  this 
important  department  of  theology. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  any  correct  idea  of  the  general  state  of  the 
text  from  detached  observations  on  particular  passages,  more  espe- 
cially in  a  work  like  the  present,  the  object  of  which  is  not  to  lay 
before  the  reader  a  Critical  Commentary  on  any  part  of  the  sacred 
volume ;  but  to  give  to  those  who  may  not  have  paid  much  attention 
to  the  subject  some  notion  of  the  kind  of  topics  upon  which  Textual 
Criticism  treats,  of  the  aids  which  it  employs,  of  the  processes  of 
reasoning  which  it  pursues,  and  of  the  weakness  or  force  of  the  con- 
clusions at  which  it  arrives.  To  do  more  than  this  is  impossible  in 
an  elementary  work;  to  attempt  more  would  be  to  ensure  disap- 
pointment. There  are  many  cases  in  every  page  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  which  some  circumstance,  either  in  the  text  itself  or  in  the 
testimonies  which  relate  to  it,  will  call  the  attention  of  the  careful 
reader  to  the  principles  and  to  the  procedure  of  criticism,  by  which 
an  erroneous  reading  may  bo  detected  and  expunged,  or  a  geuuiiie 
one  recognised  and  confirmed.  But  comparatively  few  of  these  are 
of  the  same  magnitude  or  marked  by  the  same  strong  characteristics 
of  truth  on  the  one  side,  or  error  on  the  other,  as  those  which  have 
been  considered  in  this  chapter.  In  general,  it  makes  little  difference 
to  one  who  reads  the  Scriptures  for  the  purpose  of  edification,  or  even 
for  doctrinal  instruction,  which  of  the  various  readings  that  are  found 
in  the  documents  may  be  adopted  as  genuine.  The  Jewish  scribes 
were  not  infallible,  but  they  were  honest  in  the  main.  They  have 
seldom  shown  any  disposition  to  tamper  with  the  text  on  sectarian 
grounds ;  and  in  the  very  few  passages  in  which  some  of  them  have 
probably  been  influenced  by  an  anti-Christian  feeling,  the  testimony 
of  others  of  their  own  number  has  left  us  the  means  of  remedying 
the  evil  without  difficulty  or  hazard.  The  charge  of  wilful  corrup- 
tion was  advanced  against  the  Jews,  at  first,  by  men  who  did  not 
understand  the  Hebrew  language,  and  who,  on  such  a  question,  had 
not  the  means  of  forming  any  opinion  that  deserves  the  slightest  re- 
gard ;  and  it  has  been  continued,  and  is  ever  and  anon  revived,  by 
persons  of  whom  wo  mu^t  in  c hrtrity  bolieve  that  they  know  not  the 
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and  confirm  the  old  one,  that  is,  tho  oldest  of  all.  It  seeks  out  the 
andent  and  primitive  readings  wherever  they  may  lie  hid,  and  adopts 
them  whenever  they  can  be  found.  It  would,  indeed,  remove  from 
the  common  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  any  readings  which  are  clearly 
proved  to  be  errors  or  corruptions ;  and  who  is  there  that  would  not 
wish  such  readings  to  be  taken  away? — but  it  would  with  the  same 
caatioDy  the  same  sincerity,  and  the  same  zeal,  defend  and  maintain 
whatever  readings  appear  to  be  genuine,  against  the  hand  of  rash 
innovation,  or  reckless  violence,  that  would  seek  to  thrust  them  forth 
from  their  rightful  dwelling-place.  And  for  one  verse  in  which 
Criticism  would  substitute  a  different  reading  instead  of  that  which 
appears  in  our  common  editions,  it  would  in  five  hundred  defend 
the  existing  text.  It  is  therefore  a  safe,  a  useful,  and  a  necessary 
science ;  and  theology  cannot  dispense  with  it  without  proclaiming, 
in  e£foct,  that  her  own  foundations  are  unsound. 
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TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

mSTORT  OP   THE   TEXT  OF   THE  NEW   TESTAMENT.* 

.  Although  we  are  not  able  in  all  cases  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  the 
composition  of  the  different  writings  which  are  comprised  in  our 
New  Testament  Canon,  we  maj  assume  it  as  a  point  sufficiently 
aaoertained,  that  its  earliest  portions  were  epistolary :  and  that  the 
historical  books  are  among  the  latest  of  its  contents.  This  circum- 
stance is  of  some  use  in  enabling  us  to  account  for  the  speedy  and 
total  disappearance  of  the  sacred  autographs. 

Most  of  the  epistles  were  written  in  the  infancy  of  the  Christian 
religion,  when  the  disciples  were  but  few;  and  a  necessity  for  exten- 
rireij  publishing  them,  did  not  immediately  arise.  When,  therefore, 
any  of  the  brethren  wished  to  refresh  their  spirit  by  perusing  the 
words  of  an  apostle,  they  had  recourse  to  the  original  document 
itself,  and  no  doubt  individuals  among  them  would  from  time  to 
time  cause  copies  to  be  made  from  it  for  their  own  future  use. 
The  antographs  of  the  apostolic  writings  were  probably  transmitted 
from  church  to  church  in  the  manner  indicated  by  St.  Paul  in 
CoL  iy.  16 — **And  when  this  epistle  is  read  among  tfou,  cause  that 
U  he  read  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans,  and  that  ye  likewise 

^  In  compiling  this  chapter,  I  have  aya^^.ed  myself  of  the  laboars  of  seyend 
Dreeeding  writers,  but  to  the  IntrodiAttum  to  the  New  Testament^  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Hog,  my  obligations  are  so^great  that  it  woald  be  unpardonable 
not  to  acknowle(^e  them,  yet  so  many  that  it  would  be  very  tedious  to 
specify  them  in  detail.  I  gratefully  own  Griesbach  and  Hug,  as  my  masters 
in  the  art  of  Criticism,  and  in  dissenting  occasionally  from  their  views, 
would  wish  to  express  my  own  with  deference. 
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read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea.*' — We  can  easilj  understand  how 
from  such  usage,  a  document  written  on  a  substance  so  brittle  and 
perishable  as  the  %a^;  or  charta,  prepared  from  the  inner  bark 
of  the  Egyptian  papyrus,*  then  in  common  use  for  letter-writing, 
would  soon  become  mutilated  and  in  part  illegible.  When  the 
original  epistle  had  been  thus  injured,  a  copy  made  from  it  with 
caro,  at  some  previous  period,  and  on  a  more  durable  substance, 
(parchment  for  example,  see  2  Tim.  iv.  13),  would  be  substituted  in 
its  place  in  the  services  of  the  church,  and  the  original  being  laid 
aside  from  use,  would  the  more  speedily  hasten  to  decay.  There  is 
no  reason  for  believing  tliat  tlie  epistles  sent  by  the  aposdes  to  the 
churches,  with  which  they  corresponded,  were  all  strictly  speaking, 
autographs:  wo  know  that  in  some  instances  they  were  not;  for 
Tertius  tlie  amanuensis  who  wrote  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
has  mentioned  himself  in  that  capacity  (Rom.  xvi.  22),  And  that 
apostle  frequently  refers  to  his  peculiar  method  of  writing  his 
salutation  with  his  own  hand,  in  such  a  manner  as  shows  that  the 
salutation  was  the  only  part  so  written  (1  Cor.  xvi.  21;  CoL  iv.  18; 
2  Thess.  iii.  17).  But  a  portion  at  least  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  was  written  by  St.  Paul's  own  hand  (Gal.  vi.  2).t  This 
being  a  circular  addressed  to  a  great  number  of  churches  (GaL  i.  2) 
would  almost  of  necessity  be  destroyed  in  a  little  time.  In  other 
cases,  the  primary  copy  would  have  nothing  to  recommend  it  in  the 
estimation  of  the  disciples  beyond  a  faithful  transcript  taken  firom 
it  while  it  was  yet  unimpaired.  When  injured  therefore,  it  would 
be  withdrawn  from  use  and  from  sight,  and  in  a  little  time  neg^ 
would  complete  tlio  deatruution  which  too  frequent  and  too  oameit 
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xaXX/y^a^o;  or  fair  copjist,  who  made  from  it  a  neat  transcript.  This 
was  usoallj  read  over  in  presence  of  the  writer's  friends,  and  if 
approyedy  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Bibliopola,  whose  profession 
consisted  in  the  multiplication  of  books.  He  would  cause  as  many 
copies  to  be  made  for  sale  as  were  thought  likely  to  supply  the 
demand.  The  exemplar  which  he  had  used  could  not  be  ^stin- 
goished  from  any  <^  these  transcripts ;  nor  would  its  value  be  greater 
than  theirs:  it  was  probably  sold  among  the  rest,  unknown  and 
unregretted.  The  copy  corrected  by  the  author  was  probably  written 
in  a  cursive  and  d^nerate  character  adopted  merely  for  speed,  like 
that  of  which  we  have  some  specimens  in  the  Greek  writings  found 
in  unrolling  Egyptian  mummies  of  the  ago  of  the  Ptolemies.  When 
a  £Bur  transcript  had  been  made,  this  would  as  a  matter  of  course  be 
destroyed,  like  the  rough  proof  of  a  book  passing  through  the  press. 
The  transcripts  issued  to  the  public  were  written  in  the  full  round 
uncial  character  like  our  capital  letters,  of  which  we  have  cotompo- 
nmeous  specimens  in  the  Greek  books  found  at  Ilerculaneum.  The 
books  were  in  the  roll  form,  and  the  writing  continud  serie,  without 
accents,  and  either  with  no  punctuation  or  pauses  unfrequently  and 
irregularly  marked.  Such  was  the  usual  method  of  publishing 
historical  works  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  Now  Testa- 
ment times ;  and  doubtless  tlie  same  plan  or  some  similar  one  was 
followed  by  our  sacred  historians:  thus  we  can  easily  account  for 
tlie  fiiot,  that  before  the  close  of  the  second  century,  all  trace  of  the 
autographs  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  as  well  as  of  the  Epistles, 
^ipears  to  have  been  lost.  The  earliest  writers  in  the  Christian 
Church  after  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  seem  to  have  known  nothing 
of  thoee  documents,  which  in  our  eyes  would  be  of  inestimable 
-nJue.  • 

There  is  indeed  a  passage  in  the  1st  Epistle  of  Clemens  Qomanus 

^thought  by  Lardner  to  have  been  written  A.D.  96),  which  may />o*- 

.^-•My  refer  to  the  primitive  copy  of  one  gf  St.  Paul  s  Epistles.     Ad- 

4dtTemng  the  Corinthian  Christians,  he  says,  **  Take  into  your  Iiands 

C  Jie  epistle  of  the  blessed  Paul,  the  Aposde:  what  did  he  at  the  first 
ite  to  you  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  ?    Verily  he  did  ad- 
OKiish  you  spiritually  concerning  himself  and  Cephas  and  ApoUos."* 

*  A.vaeXf£|S^  niw  Kr/tfroXi^v  rou  fiaxa^m  IlauXou  To\i  a^otfroXou.    x.  r.   X. 

^FIiLb  may  be  understood  as  an  allusion  to  the  autograph,  so  to  speak, 
^^  X  Corinthians.     But  it  may  also  be  understood  just  as  readily  and 

*   diem.  Rom.  Ep,  I.  c.  xlvii.     CotrUrii  PatrtM  Apostdlci,    Vol.  1,  p.  175. 

F  F 
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quite  as  natorallj  with  reference  to  a  deriyed  copy.  Such  expres- 
sions are  used  with  regard  to  the  Scriptures,  even  at  the  jM^sent  daj, 
and  haye  been  common  in  eyerj  age  since  the  time  of  Clement. 

Some  haye  supposed  that  Ignatius  the  Martyr  intinmtes  the  exist- 
ence of  the  autographs  of  the  Gospeht  in  his  day  (A.D.  107),  by  an 
expression  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philadelphians.  "  I  haye  heard  soma 
who  say  unless  I  find  it  thus  in  the  primitiye  [writings],  I  do  not  be- 
lieye  the  Gospel.  And  when  I  answered  to  them  that  [thus]  it  is 
written,  they  replied  to  me  that  [the  former]  are  preferable."*  The 
meaning  is  somewhat  obscure ;  but  from  the  context  it  appears  that 
the  author  is  here  arguing  against  Judaizers ;  the  "  primitiye''  writ- 
ings to  which  such  persons  would  refer,  certainly  were  not  New 
Testament  writings  of  any  kind ;  we  must  therefore  understand  them 
and  St.  Ignatius  as  speaking  not  of  the  autographs  of  our  canonical 
Gospels,  but  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testamentt 

As  little  can  we  find  any  allusion  to  the  autographs  in  a  passage 
of  TertuUian,  A.D.  200,  in  which  he  adrises  those  who  are  desirous 
of  exercising  diligent  research  upon  the  work  of  their  salyation,  to 
yisit  the  churches  founded  by  the  Apostles,  '*  in  which  their  own  au- 
thentic epbtles  are  read."{     It  is  not  unusual  with  TertuUian  to  cafl 

*  *Emi  ?xoutfa  rtvuv  Xsyovrwv,  or/  fOLV  fiii  h  rotg  a^xauoig  fu^,  h  if 
tvayyt7J(fj  oi  Tiartvu'  xai  >Jyorrog  fioZ  avrcTg  or/  yiy^«roM,  avtx^hi^ 
fjiAt,  ortT^Sxsirai,  Ignat,ad  PhUouUlph,  see,  8.  I  hare  followed  the  inter- 
pretation of  'T^6xsirai  gircn  by  Hug ;  for  a  different  rendering  see  Ghriesbad^ 
Opuseula,  vol.  ii.  p.  68.  Lanlner  reads  ou  'x^xttrcu,  ii.  p.  90.  For  d^attis 
OoteleriuB  conjectares  that  we  should  read  a^thtg,  archives,  and  so  trutf- 
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a  document  authentic  which  is  in  a  pure,  uncorrupted  state ;  and  that 
he  here  speaks  not  of  autograph  copies,  but  of  the  genuine  writings  of 
the  Apostle8,as  opposed  to  spurious  works  and  to  mutilated  or  inter- 
polated MSS.  is  eyident  from  all  his  writings  against  the  hereticsof  the 
daj,  but  especiallj  his  book  against  Marcion,  in  which,  though  he  la- 
bours from  beginning  to  end  to  con?ict  that  writer  of  corrupting  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  he  never  once  appeals  to  the 
autographs  of  these  documents,  which,  if  thej  had  been  in  existence, 
would  haye  settled  the  point  in  a  word.* 

These  are  the  onlj  expressions  used  bj  the  Christian  Fathers  of 
ihe  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  in  which  it  has  been  supposed  that 
any  reference  to  the  autographs  could  be  traced.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  labour  to  show  that  the  writers  of  subsequent  times  had  no 
access  to  these  precious  documents,  nor  knew  of  their  existence. 
Their  complaints  of  the  corruptions  of  the  text,  of  the  carelessness  of 
the  copyists,  and  of  the  yarious  readings  in  the  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament — and  the  pains  which  seyeral  among  them  took  in  reme- 
dying these  eyils — sufficiently  show  that  there  were  no  such  preyeu- 
tiye  means  at  hand  as  would  haye  been  afforded  by  a  copy  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  author,  or  guaranteed  by  his  sanction.  The 
claims  which  haye  been  put  forth  by  churches  and  libraries  in  later 
times  to  the  possession  of  such  treasures  as  autographs  of  some  of  the 
Apostolical  writings,  are  manifestly  fraudulent  and  absurd. 

The  early  disappearance  of  the  autographs  being  thus  ascertained, 
we  can  readily  perceiye  that  errors  of  transcription,  which  their  ex« 
ktence  and  general  recognition  could  not  haye  altogether  preyented, 
most  haye  made  their  way  into  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
into  that  of  eyery  other  work,  copies  of  which  were  multiphed  by 
liandwriting.  Whether  any,  and  if  so,  what  kind  of  critical  care 
iras  exercised  upon  the  MSS.  in  this  age,  we  haye  no  means  of  de- 
tennixuDg  otherwise  than  from  conjecture.  There  is  no  reason  to 
^hink  that  the  early  Christians  were  inferior  to  their  contemporaries 

their  attention  to  the  text  of  documents  on  which  for  so  many 


*  In  yariouB  parts  of  the  Treatise  I>e  Prcescriptiane  Hceretkorum  above 
^  voted,  he  oompiains  (e.g.  pp.  208,  210)  of  the  corruption  of  the  New  Testa- 
ent  Scriptures  made  by  tne  heretics ;  but  although  ne  denounces  it  bitterly, 
I  does  not  challenge  its  supporters  to  an  inspection  of  the  autographs.  His 
""^1  to  the  Anostolic  churches  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  fixins  the  doctrines 
they  haa  received  from  their  founders.    **  Si  autem  Itato  adjaoes. 

\  Romam Ista  quam  felix  ecclesia !  cui  totam  cloctrinam  Apostoh 

I  Mogniiie  sQo  profiiderunt Yideamus  quid  didicent,  quid  doeuerit, 

*  — \  AfrieanMs  quoque  eecUsOs  eontesserarit,'*  &c.    Opp,  p.  216. 
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reasons  they  would  set  a  high  value.  We  must  recollect,  howerer, 
that  the  age  was  not  critical,  and  that  the  use  which  was  then  made 
of  the  Apostolic  writings,  and  the  methods  of  interpretation  which 
then  preyailed,  were  not  of  a  kind  that  would  call  the  attention,  even 
of  writers,  to  the  subject  of  minute  textual  accuracy,  or  would  im- 
press the  Christian  world  with  a  sense  of  its  importance. 

Justin  Martyr  (A.D.  140),  though  he  does  not  expressly  mention 
by  name  any  book  of  the  New  Testament,  yet  shows  himself  to  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  four  Gospels,  and  to  have  known  se- 
veral other  of  the  sacred  books.  He  says*  that  Christians  in  the 
public  service  of  the  Church  were  accustomed  to  read  the  "  MemoirB** 
or  Commentaries  "  of  the  Apostles ;"  these,  he  expressly  says,t  were 
called  "  Gospels  ;*'  and  I  think  his  manner  of  spei^dng  intimates  that 
they  were  collected  together  into  one  volume,  though  he  does  not  dis- 
tinctly state  this  as  a  fact.  Melito  of  Sardis  (A.D.  177)  speaks  of 
"  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament '^^ — a  phrase  which  seems  to  imply 
the  existence  of  another  collection  called  the  New  Testament  At  all 
events  it  is  certain  tliat  soon  afterwards  two  collections  were  in  use 
among  Christians — one  called  **  the  Gospel,*'  containmg  the  four 
canonical  books  which  wo  receive  under  that  name ;  the  other  called 
'*  the  Apostle,"  including  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  those  Epistles  whidi 
were  universally  known  and  acknowledged.  §  It  would  be  natural 
for  the  persons  who  took  upon  themselves  the  task  of  forming  these 
collections,  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  best  and  most  accurate  copies 
of  the  sacred  writings  which  had  hitherto  been  circulated  in  a  de- 
tached form,  but  which  were  henceforth  to  be  transmitted  in  a  united 
:au\  compact  atate.     But  several  circumstancea  must  have  contri- 
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works  were  composed  in  a  style  which  was  perspicuous  enough  to 
Greek-speaking  Jews,  and  to  others  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  idiom  of  the  Septuagint,  and  to  the  Jewish  manner  of  expressing 
religious  ideas  in  the  Greek  language;  thej  were,  therefore,  per- 
fectlj  intelligible  to  the  persons  for  whose  immediate  instruction  tiiej 
were  written ;  but  they  must  hare  presented  many  difficulties  to  the 
descendants  of  converts  belonging  to  the  pure  Greek  stock,  accus- 
tomed to  the  classical  idiom  and  usage  of  their  native  tongue.  When 
we  consider  how  great  assistance  we  derive,  in  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  from  references  to  parallel  passages,  from  Concordances, 
and  other  helps  which  imply  the  possession  and  comparison  of  all  the 
different  books,  not  only  of  the  New  but  of  the  Old  Testament,  we 
must  perceive  that  the  Christian  student  who  had  access  to  only  one 
or  two  of  the  Apostolical  writings  must  have  prosecuted  his  in- 
quiries under  very  great  disadvantages.  Hence  it  was  natural  for 
the  possessor  of  a  MS.  of  one  of  the  Gospels  or  Epistles  to  fill  its 
margin  with  glosses,  scholia,  interpretations,  passages  taken  from  the 
other  writings  of  the  Apostles,  and  sayings  of  Christ  noted  down 
from  the  testimony  of  aged  disciples  who  had  heard  them  from  the 
Apostles,  or  who  had  received  them  from  oral  tradition ;  and  these 
flcholia  would,  in  some  degree,  influence  the  text  of  future  transcripts. 
For  the  same  reason,  as  the  general  style  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  for 
example,  which  can  only  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  all  his 
different  writings,  could  not  be  familiarly  known  to  a  person  who  had 
only  one  of  his  Epistles  to  consult,  he  might  very  naturaUy  suppose 
that  any  harsh  Hebraism  or  foreign  idiom  which  he  met  with  in  his 
copy  was  an  error  of  the  transcriber;  and,  correcting  it  according 
to  hiB  own  notion  of  what  a  pure  style  required,  he  would  produce  a 
Twioos  reading.  It  is  likely  that  many  errors  of  this  kind  were  ex- 
pmiged,  and  many  others,  arising  from  the  introduction  of  marginal 
notes  into  the  text,  were  corrected,  at  the  time  when  the  collections  of 
the  Apostolical  writings  were  formed.  But  no  care  could  prevent 
■ome  of  these  errors  from  being  continued,  even  in  the  first  exemplars 
of  the  collected  edition,  or  hinder  others  from  being  introduced,  un- 
der the  influence  of  similar  causes,  still  operating  in  some  degree,  or 
preclude  the  revival  of  some  of  those  which  had  been  deliberately  re- 
jected. In  certain  cases  the  discarded  readings  would  make  their 
mppeanaioe  again,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  old  copies  of  the  de- 
tached books,  which,  after  a  time,  would  begin  to  be  valued  in  pro- 
portion to  their  antiquity.  The  attempts  of  Marcion  and  others  to 
laj  violent  hands  upon  the  text  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  Epis- 
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ties  of  Paul,  and  the  outcry  which  was  in  consequence  raised  against 
all  the  heretical  and  philosophising  Christians,  as  corrupters  of  the 
sacred  books,  must  have  produced  a  reaction  in  &vour  of  those  an- 
cient MSS.  which  had  been  long  in  the  custody  of  aged  Christians, 
or  their  owners'  ancestors,  or  the  churches  to  which  they  belonged, 
and  which,  therefore,  could  not  haye  been  tampered  with  by  heretics. 
And  the  favour  with  which  the  Liatessaron  or  Harmonic  £diti<ni  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  published  by  Tatian,  apparently  between  the  jeam 
165  and  172  of  our  era,  was  received  by  the  Christians  in  gene- 
ral,* must  have  contributed  to  the  intermixture  of  readings  from 
each  of  the  Evangelists  with  the  text  of  the  others.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  particular  occasion  of  such  alterations,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  in  the  Translaticms  of 
the  New  Testament  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  third 
century  and  the  latter  part  of  the  second,  we  find  abundant  proofs 
that  considerable  errors,  of  the  kinds  above  indicated,  had  even  then 
been  introduced  into  particular  copies. 

The  citations  of  the  New  Testament  found  in  the  writings  of 
Justin,  if  wo  suppose  them  to  have  been  accurately  cited  from  his 
MSS.  show  a  very  unsettled  and  disorderly  state  of  the  text:  bat  it 
is  possible  that  he  quoted  chiefly  from  memory,  and  this  is  the  more 
probable,  as  we  sometimes  find  him  referring  to  the  same  passage  in 
not  fewer  than  three  different  forms  in  so  many  different  parts  of  his 
own  works.  It  has  even  been  contended  that  his  manifold  and  fre- 
quent deviations  from  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  as  found  in  all  exist- 
ing copies,  prove  that  the  '*  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles'*  which  he  uaed 
were  not  our  canonical  Goapela,  but  a  diiforeiit  wgrk^  founded  m 
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at  this  time,  giyes  us  manj  examples  of  the  free  handling  which  the 
original  text  had  undergone  at  the  time  when  it  was  made.  A 
similar  inference  maj  be  drawn  from  the  Peshito  or  old  Sjriac 
version  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  which  we  have  good  ground  for 
leferring  to  the  close  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  century ; 
although  its  textual  peculiarities  are  by  no  means  so  striking  as 
those  of  the  cotemporary  document.  And  the  citations  found  in  the 
writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  other  Greek  Fathers 
of  the  time,  and  also  in  the  spurious  works  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  are  evident  proofs  that  the  evil  was  widely  spread.  We 
have  already  produced  from  Ongen,  a  passage  in  which  he  complains 
of  the  diversity  existing  between  the  copies,  the  disagreement  of  the 
MSS.  respecting  the  text  of  Matthew  and  the  otlier  evangelists, 
and  the  very  great  diversities  occasioned  by  the  carelessness  and 
arbitrary  conduct  of  transcribers  (see  p.  99) ;  and  a  comparison  of 
the  authorities  above  enumerated,  or  the  citations  from  them,  found 
in  the  usual  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  will  confirm 
Origen*s  statement,  and  justify  his  complaint. 

We  may  take  a  specimen  of  these  variations  from  a  passage 
selected  at  random  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ch&pters  of  the 
Gospel  by  St.  Matthew ;  showing  how  differently  the  text  was  read 
hj  writers  and  translators  who  lived  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
but  all  so  nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  they  may  be  viewed  as 
cotemporary  auUiorities ;  and  for  the  sake  of  greater  distinctness,  we 
•hall  confine  our  selections  to  tlie  Versio  Itala,  the  Old  Syriac, 
Clement,  and  Origen. 

In  Matt.  X.  26,  the  Versio  Itala  and  the  Syriac  read,  **  For  there 
is  nothing  covered  which  shall  not  be  revealed,  nor  hidden  which  shall 
not  be  known:" — Oudsv  yd^  icn  xtxakvfifim¥  o  oux  dcroxaXu^^wra/ 
Mui  x^uffT&y  o"  ou  yvu(t^(ttTai,  —  But  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Origen,  cite  the  passage  in  a  different  form.  "  There  is  nothing 
hidden  which  shall  not  be  made  manifest,  nor  covered  which  shall 
not  be  revealed:" — OuSkv  x^wrrhv  o  ob  ^vt^u^itsTat  ovSs  (xai  oithw  ^S^.  y//u 
Qrig.)  xfxaXu/CAfbirav  o  oux  aflroxaXuf^jjtfsra/.  ^y(  £S, 

Matt  X.  29. — The  Italic  and  Syriac  versions  read,  **  Are  not  two 
qparrows  sold  for  a  farthing,  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  wpon  the 
gr&und  '\.,M  n)y  y^v.  Origen  cites  this  passage  several  times  and 
▼ith  some  variety  of  reading,  but  five  times  he  quotes  it,  "  doth 
not  (or  shall  not),  fall  into  the  snare  "...i;;  Tr,v  'xayiba. 

In  the  same  verse,  the  Syriac  reads  the  last  clause  "  without  your 
fftther :"  any  roD  var^^  ufioiiv.     The  Italic,  not  only  as  found  in  the 
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MSS.  but  as  quoted  by  Tertullian,  bj  the  translator  of  Ireuseus,  bj 
Cjrprian,  and  by  Novatian,  has  "  without  the  will  of  your  father:" 
&vtu  fTii  ^ovXrig  roZ  ^ar^o;  v/iatv.  But  Origen  repeatedly  cites  it 
••  without  <A«,"  (in  one  passage  he  gives  it,  my)  "father  who  is  in 
heanen:"  aviu  roD  '7rar^6s  [fiov]  roD  iv  roTg  ov^voTi.  The  words 
**who  is  in  heaven  "  are  also  found  in  several  copies  of  the  Italic 
version. 

Matt.  X.  35. —  The  Syriac  reads,  **  To  set  a  man  (a»^^ft«ro»)  at 
variance  with  his  father."  But  the  Itala  reads  **  a  son,'*  woV.  And 
so  the  text  is  found  in  Tertullian  and  the  translation  of  IrensBus. 

Matt  X.  39. — 'The  Syriac  translator  and  Origen  read,  "  And  he 
that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shaU  find  it:"  xai  o  am>^<sag  n)v 
-^nrxj^y  auroD  mxiv  efiou  iv^tett  aur^v.  To  this  sentence  the  Versio  Itala 
adds,  "shall  find  it  unto  eternal  life:"  "in  vitam  cetemam:"  i.e. 
di  ^w^v  ouuviov.  But  Clement  gives  the  passage  in  another  shape : 
"  And  he  that  loseth  his  own  life  shall  save  it:"  xai  o  anroKksag  ri)y 


■^4-'  Matt.  X.  42. — The  Syriac  reads  elliptically,  "  And  whosoever  shall 

give  to  drink  to  one  of  these  little  ones,  a  cup  of  cohV Tor^j^/ov 

-^^'jy^ov*  the  nonn  **  water  ^^  being  understood.  But  in  Clement  it  is 
expressed — "a  cup  of  cold  vater:'^  -vI/u^/^oD  '-jharo;.  It  is  also  ex- 
pressed in  the  Italic  version  and  bj  Origen,  but  is  placed  before  the 
adjective,  Vdmrn;  '^^Z^'^-  ^^^  ^^^^'^  example  liowever,  it  may  he 
questioned  whether  the  noun  is  not  supplied  bv  Origen  himself  to 
complete  the  sense,  for  the  rest  of  the  citation  is  not  exact. 

In  the  same  verso  the  latter  clause  is  given  by  the  Syriac, — 
**  shall  not  lose  his  reward:"  oO  /xtj  a-rroV. 'z(^r,  rov  /x/trt'ov  alroZ.  But  the 
Italic  followed  by  Cyprian  reads,  as  does  also  Clement,  ''  his  reward 
shall  not  be  lost:"  o-j  fMr,  aT0A?;ra/  6  fMiGtVog  alroij. 

Matt.  xi.  2. — The  Syriac  and  Italic  versions  read,  "  Now  John 
having  heard  in  tlie  prison  the  icorks  of  Christ:'^  ru  hyct,  riZ  X^KsrcZ. 
But  the  latter  expression  is  given  by  Origen,  *'  fh^  things  concerning 

In  the  same  verse,  both  the  above-named  versions  read,  •*  haviuir 
sent  hif  tncans  of  his  disciples/^  bia  r^jv  fLU()r,Tujv  auroZ.  But  Origen 
read  '*  two  of  his  diaciples/'  bvo  r.  /x.  a.  and  some  copies  of  the  Italic 
give  as  their  reading,  **  having  sent  his  disciples,''  which  corresponds 
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avh  rwf  nj(ifMf  ai/rni.  others  as  equivaleot  &Th  rutv  i^uv  ctMjg :  it  i 
*' by  her  actions.'' 

Matt  xi.  20.— The  Itala  reads,  "  Then  hegan  he  to  upbraid/'  &c.; 
bat  the  Sjriao,  more  copiooslj,  *'  Then  began  Jesus  to  upbraid,"  Jms. 

Matt  xi.  21.— The  Italic  and  Sjriac  versions  read,  '*  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes :"  but  Origen,  more  fully,  "  sitting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes :" 
i¥  edxx^  xai  evodft  xet^fiswu. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  comparison  fJEurther.  Any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  inspect  the  list  of  various  reachngs  found 
below  the  text  in  the  Greek  Testaments  of  Griesbach,  Scholz,  or 
Lachmann  and  Buttmann,  will  find  similar  variations  existing  be- 
tween these  authorities  in  every  page  in  which  they  are  cited.*  It 
is  not  pretended  that  the  differences  which  have  been  pointed  out,  or 
the  greater  part  of  those  which  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  are  of  any  peculiar  importance  as  regards  faith  or  duty ; 
but  they  are  certainly  numerous :  they  prove  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
aecond  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  third,  there  were  copies  of 
the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  in  existence,  and  in  good  re- 
pute in  their  respective  localities,  which  differed  considerably  from 
each  other;  and  it  follows,  by  necessary  consequence,  that  some, 
mod  most  probably  all  of  those  had  suffered,  in  a  great  many  places, 
from  the  usual  inaccuracies  of  transcribers.  A  survey  of  these  vari- 
ations will  show  that  errors  had  been  introduced,  by  the  accidental 
tranqx^sition  or  omission  or  words  and  clauses;  by  adopting  into 
the  text  explanations  of  words  employed  in  an  unusual  sense  as 
foM^u^mrai  for  yvuic&nairai^  which  was  understood  as  here  signifying 
'*  shall  be  made  known,*'  not  "  shall  be  known,"  in  its  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation; by  inserting  definite  and  picturesque  iuterpretations  of 
▼ague  and,  therefore,  unimpressive  terms  as  "  into  the  snare,*'  in- 
stead of  "upon  the  ground;**  by  theological  paraphrases  of  the 
pcqimlar  language  of  the  New  Testament,  as  "  without  the  will  (or 
comnsel)  of  your  father,**  instead  of  "  without  your  father ;''  by  adopt- 
ing a  terse  and  antithetical  term  from  a  parallel  passage  instead  of 
one  more  general  in  its  nature,  as  "  to  set  a  son  at  variance  with  his 

*  In  the  Critical  Editions  which  preceded  that  of  Griesbach,  the  readings 


of  Clement  and  Origen  were  very  imperfectiy  given.    Griesbach  made^a 
careful  collation  of  Origen's  citations,  which 


._  __    ,  be  published  in  tlio  2d  Tol.  of 

his  Symboke  CritiecK,  But  it  is  still  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  orijpual 
aouroet,  because  Griesbach  there  acknowledges  the  imperfection  of  his  colla- 
tion  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus— (IIu>(  has  brought  forward  several  readings 
fttnn  this  father  of  which  Griesbach  takes  no  notice) — and  the  statements  m 
his  New  Testament  (which  are  copied  by  Scholz)  are  often  at  variance  with 
)  in  the  SvmMfv, 
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&theT,"  instead  of  *'  a  tmn" — %^  Luke  ii.  53 ;  by  excUanging  m  WiU 

idiom  for  a  smooth  one,  a.^  wben  the  expression  "  %hsXlJind  his  Ufo" 
li  tratisfomied  into  '*  shall  sat^e  it,**  the  last  tertn  being  nbo  mp 
gQfited  by  t!iG  parallel  texts,  Mark  viii,  35,  Luke  ix.  24 ;  by  Bupplj- 
ing  the  Evangelists'  ellipfiis,  m  when  t^art^g  is  inserted  be£cM^  Of  j 
after  -^u^y ;  by  tbo  substitution  of  aynonjmos  to  deoote  the  sainw  1 
action  or  the  sajne  person,  as  the  name  "  Je*iw"  instead  of  ^*  Christ;' 
hj  mistakes  arising  from  the  similai^ity  of  letters  atid  words,  ^| 
T€XNU)N,  "  «i'^«."  for  T€KNU)N,  "  chUdren'"  (which  moroofcrl 
appeared  to  render  dear  and  intelligible  au  erpresaion  that  has  hocn  j 
acknowledged  to  bo  obscure  bj  all  commentators,  ancient  and  wxhi 
dem) ;  and  even  as  it  would  appear  hj  the  introd action  of  wor 
originally  placed  in  the  margin  for  the  guidance  of  the  ofHciatiiig 
minister  when  a  passage  beginning  abrnptly  was  to  bo  read  or  ex- 
pounded— as,  when  for  **  then  began  he  to  npbraid,'*  Uio  Old  Syriac 
Version  roads,  "  then  began  Jems  to  upbraid/'     Indeed  there  is  no 
kind  or  description  of  Various  Reading  of  which  copious  examples  i 
might  not  be  selected  from  the  documents  which  have  come  down  toi 
us  from  these  early  times.     We  are  enabled  to  speak  upon  this  point! 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  fact ;  for  not  only  have  we  the  two  ancienlj 
Torsiona,  so  frequently  referred  to  in  the  preceding  list*  and  the  ooca-j 
sional  citations  of  Clement,  Origen,  and  the  early  Latin  Falhc 
but  also  the  assistance  of  some  ancient  Greek  MSS.  which  reprFifm^ 
to  us  the  text  as  it  existed,  at  least  in  some  regions  of  Christendom, I 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  treating.     Not  that  any  MS.  nowi 
existing  can  claim  a  degree  of  antiquity  approaching  to  the  R>cond] 
or  even  the  third  century ;  hut  that,  from  their  agreement  witJi  many 
of  the  otherwise  singular  readings  found  in  the  fatliers  of  that  agt? — 
from  their  having,  in  connexion  with  the  Greek  Text,  tha  Old  Lati 
Version  of  the  Western  Church,  in  alternate  pages  or  parallel  cxi 
lumns,  and  from  the  close  correspondence  between  the  whole  cod 
plexion  of  their  readings  and  that  of  the  other  authoritiee  of  the  iim 
— there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  these  codices  were  copied  fro« 
other  MBS.  in  which  a  text — ^for  we  cannot  say  the  text — of  thu 
period  was  preserved.     These  MSS.  ai'e  tlie  Cambridge  Codex  in  iljj 
Four  Gospels;  the  same,  together  with  tbe  Laudian  MS.  la  the  Act 
of  the  Apostles;  and  the  Clermont,  the  St  Germain'^,  the  Augta 
and  the  Boemerian  MSS*  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul     In  the  eiber^ 
portions  of  the  Greek  Testament  we  are — so,  at  kast.  It  appears  to 
me — destitute  of  the  aid  of  MSB,  which  can  be  taken  as  a  epedmao 
of  the  condition  of  the  text  in  the  times  of  which  we  trent. 
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We  cannot  properly  call  the  text  as  it  then  existed,  a  recension, 
for  it  was  presented  in  a  great  many  different  forms,  according  to  tlie 
tastes  or  arintrary  caprices  of  the  copyists,  or  of  the  persons  who  had 
possession  of  the  MSS.  which  they  used  as  exemplars.  It  was  ra- 
ther characterised  by  the  absence  of  all  that  denotes  a  recennan — 
that  is,  critical  skill  and  industry  exerting  themselves  for  the  re- 
moval of  erroneous  readings,  and  l^e  restoration  of  the  Scriptures  to 
their  primitive  purity.  Its  condition  was  analagous  to  the  Septua- 
gint  during  the  prevalence  of  what  was  called  the  xo/vi)  hdc^tg ;  and 
by  this  name  Hug  designates  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  at  this 
period;*  nor  can  there  be  any  objection  to  the  use  of  the  term,  if  it 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that,  though  the  phrase  xom)  ixdo^sg  be 
andent,  its  application  to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  modem. 

The  existence  of  these  manifold  irregularities  in  the  readings  of 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  could  scarcely  fedl  to 
attract  the  attention  of  Christians  and  scholars,  and  doubtless  many 
efforts  were  made  for  their  amendment  in  the  existing  copies  and 
prevention  in  future  transcripts ;  but,  notwithstanding^the  labours  of 
Mill,  of  Griesbach,  and  of  Hug,  all  of  whom  have  given  minute  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace,  through  all 
its  stages,  the  progress  of  the  improvement  which  subsequently  took 
pIaoe»  or  to  refer  each  of  the  recensions  which  are  now  ascertained  to 
have  been  made,  to  its  respective  author. 

Hug  has  spoken  in  the  most  decisive  terms  of  Origen  as  the  au- 
thor ci  one  of  these  recensions,!  and  has  even  placed  before  us  in  de- 
tail a  list  of  the  MSS.  versions,  &c.  which  belong  to  and  represent 
the  text  as  settled  by  that  illustrious  critic.  It  was,  indeed,  a  work 
worthy  of  the  genius  and  of  the  perseverance  of  the  Invincible  Man ; 
bat  the  proofii  that  he  ever  undertook  or  ever  accomphshed  such  a 
teak,  are  very  few  and  feeble.  The  only  one  which  is  of  any  w^ght 
at  all  is  the  expression  of  Jerome  in  his  Conunentary  upon  Matthew 
sdv.  36.  '*  In  some  copies  we  find  added,  *  neither  the  son;'  but  in 
the  Greek  copies,  and  especially  those  of  Adamantius "  (that  is  of 
Origen),  "  and  Pierius,  this  addition  is  not  found.  "|  A  similar  refer- 
ence to  the  copies  of  Origen  is  made  by  the  same  writer  in  his  note 
on  GaL  iii.  1.  But  the  language  of  Jerome  might  very  well  be  used 
with  reference  to  the  Commentaries  of  Origen,  from  which  it  might 

•  Introdaction  to  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament^  chap.  iy.  sec.  23. 
f  Introd.  to  N.  T.  sec.  36. 

}  In  qoiboadam  Codicibos,  additmn  est,  neque  fiUus ;  cam  in  Grsecis  et 
— =— '  Adamantii  et  PierU  CodicibuSf  hoc  non  habeator  ascriptom. 
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and  doubtless  did  appear  to  Jerome  that  be  miist  have  read  Ibe  text 
in  a  particular  manner,  exAcdj  as  Qrieshacli  Una  Iq  his  S^mMx 
Crttkie  placed  Ijefore  ha  the  kctioos  of  the  Now  Testament  witidi 
lie  belioFes  to  have  lieeu  found  in  th^  M8S.  used  bj  Origcta,  and  m 
Profeasor  Hug  Iiimself  lins  set  forth  at  large  manj  of  thooe  which 
Crlement  of  Alexandria  met  with  in  the  MBS.  which  he  etnplojodr 
It  strengthens  this  obserration  when  we  find  the  name  of  Pieriu#v 
who  is  known  to  us  in  church  historj  m  a  commentator,  but  not  m 
a  critic  of  the  text,  associated  with  that  of  Origvin.  In  the  pa3sa^ 
cited  from  Origen  himself  (p.  99^  mpra}t  while  Origen  mentiona  and 
deplores  the  diversities  of  the  MS8.  of  tli©  New  Testament^  atid  re- 
fers to  the  eff<.>rt$  which  he  had  made  to  remedj  the  timilar  rab 
€:mting  in  the  copies  of  the  estabUifthed  Greek  Tersion  of  Hie  Old 
Testament,  he  nevQT  once  alludes  to  any  exertiouB  made  by  him  te 
restore  the  teit  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  to  a  pure  etate;  nor  does 
be  refer  to  such  a  direction  of  hts  studkes  in  anj  pail  of  his  writmgi 
which  has  been  pre^rrod.  What  is  more,  his  friend  and  adintr«r. 
Eusebins,  wliile  he  minutely  and  carefully  details  te  us  the  wbob 
history  of  the  critical  labours  of  Origen  on  the  Old  Testament*  savs 
not  a  word  of  any  attempts  made  by  him  to  correct  the  text  of  tl»c> 
New ;  nor  does  Jerome.  In  fa^ct^  no  one  seems  ever  to  have  heard  of 
such  a  work  having  been  accompli.^hed  by  Origen,  till  we  com©  to  the 
days  of  Frofcs.sor  ling ;  and  ho  admits  that  Origen  has  made  no 
in  all  his  surviving  wntings,  of  his  own  recension  of  tiio  text;  for 
which  he  accounts  by  supposing  that  it  was  the  last  of  his  tnortal  la* 
hours,  finished  in  extreme  old  age,  and  long  after  his  otlier  writiiij 
had  been  composed  and  published.     If  such  a  work  werr  br 

Origen,  it  must  indeed  have  been  late  in  life,  for  the  ».  >  ^  :  Lary 
on  Matthew  was  written  shortly  before  his  deatli,  and  in  it  ha  takea 
no  notice  of  even  an  intention  to  undertake  a  revision  of  th^  Nov 
Testament,  But  it  is  useless  to  frame  one  hypothe^in  to  obviate  tlui' 
defects  of  another,  which  like  Itself  Is  totally  destttttte  of  proof. 

Tot  I  would  not  be  understood  as  denying  that  the  Uilionn  of 
Origen  produced  a  great  and  beneficial  elfect  on  tlie  stat^  of  thu 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  imj 
ment  of  tiie  M8S.  His  open  proclamaUou  of  the  existence 
corruptions  in  the  MSS^  was  itself  a  gi'eat  step  towards  their  tttueiid 
mont.  The  pains  wldcli  he  took  in  amending  the  copies  of  ibo 
Septuagint  vorsiou,  so  a^  to  bring  them  into  nearer  tx^nfiirmit^  witli 
the  Hebrew  original  and  witli  each  other»  showed  the  vast  impor* 
tauce  which  he  attached  to  labours  of  this  de£imi|^iiau»  and  itiii»l 
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hay)8  aenred  as  an  ezampls^,  and  at  the  same  time  a  stimulus  to  his 
successorSk  to  eugage  in  similar  labours  upon  the  other  portion  of 
the  saoied  Yolume.  The  disadrantage  which  the  Christians  had 
experienoed  in  controyersj  with  the  Jews  from  their  want  of  an 
accurate  transcript  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  in  a  language  with 
which  they  were  acquainted,  proved  the  necessitj  and  usefulness  of 
centinaed  attention  to  the  text ;  and  the  method  of  exegesis  which 
Origen  employed,  and  which  was  implicitly  followed  by  succeeding 
interpreters,  served  still  forther  to  impress  this  principle  on  the  minds 
<^  all.  It  is  true  that  Origen,  by  his  example,  served  to  confirm  and 
perpetuate  the  allegorical  mode  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  which 
the  Jews  had  learned  from  the  Platonic  philosophers,  and  the  early 
Christians  from  the  Jews.  No  man  carried  this  sort  of  exegesis  to 
a  greater  length  than  Origen,  as  his  remaining  works  sufficiently 
attest.  But  he  deserves  the  praise  of  having  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  Christian  doctors  to  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the 
literal  or  historical  sense,  and  the  allegorical  or  mystical  interpre- 
tation, and  of  having  contributed  greatly  to  disseminate  among  them 
the  conviction  that  the  allegorical,  mystical,  or  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion must  be  built  on  the  literal  as  its  only  foundation.  Origen 
displays  his  allegorizing  propensity  not  less  conspicuously  in  his 
explanations  of  the  Old  Testament  than  in  those  of  the  New ;  yet 
we  find  that  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  devoting  twenty-eight 
years  of  labour  to  the  amendment  of  the  Soptuagint  version  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  In  like  manner,  his  mystical  method  of  inter- 
preting the  hmguage  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  was,  on  the 
whde,  so  constituted  and  so  defined  as  to  keep  the  attention  still 
fixed  on  the  words  of  the  sacred  text  itself.  The  same  result  must 
have  followed  from  his  defence  of  Christianity  against  the  attack  of 
Celsus,  quite  di£ferent  in^  form  as  well  as  in  occasion  from  the 
Apologies  of  Justin,  Athenagoras^  and  other  preceding  writers. 
Since  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  was  then  made,  as  it  is  in  our 
own  day,  the  point  of  attack,  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  also  the 
ground  of  defence ;  it  thenceforth  became  the  battlefield  on  which 
the  great  war  between  the  religion  of  Jesus  and  the  heathen  philoso- 
phy was  waged ;  and  even  in  the  controversies  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  heretical  sects,  it  acquired  a  large  share  of  that  weight  and 
importance  which  had  hitherto  been  tacitly  granted,  though  not 
exclusively,  to  prescription,  the  traditional  memory  of  the  facts  and 
doctrines  proclaimed  by  the  founders  of  tiio  churches,  and  the  faith 
embodied  in  their  baptismal  formulas.     The  labours  therefore  of 
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Orlgen  m  a  critic,  an  interpreter,  an  apologist,  and  a  poleimic«  had  a 
great  though  indirect  influenco  in  promoting  the  Textual  Crittcistti 

of  the  New  Testament.  From  the  citation  a  found  in  the  works  of 
succeeding  scho!arB»  it  roaj  be  dearly  seen  that  among  the  Gn&eks 
greater  care  was  thcneeforth  exercised  in  the  preparatioii  of  MSS*: 
the  exemplars  were  probably  eelected  witli  more  discrimioAtion  and 
caution ;  the  text  was  gradually  purified  from  ita  more  important 
errors  and  variations,  by  the  compaiisoo  of  diflferent  copies,  and  the 
employment  of  such  other  aids  as  were  arailable ;  and  tlie  transcripti 
when  completed,  wore  probably  revised  with  greater  care^  and  tlio 
errors  of  transcriptioa  removed  more  diligently.  Hiitory  however 
has  not  preserved  to  us  the  name  of  any  divine  or  father  of  the 
church,  for  some  time  after  the  time  of  Origen,  as  having  executed 
a  revision  or  recension  of  the  New  Testament :  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  general  improvement  which  then  took  phm  was  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  the  more  learned  and  eminent  among  the  copyista 
themselves,  the  car©  of  the  bishops  in  particular  churches,  and  the 
efforts  of  learned  and  conscientious  men  labouring  for  this  end»  iu  a 
private  manner,  but  with  praiseworthy  aeal, 

When  we  arrive  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Century,  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  two  illnstnous  men  whose 
names  have  already  been  honoumbly  mentioned,  on  account  of  thw 
efforts  to  amend  the  condition  of  the  estabhshed  Greek  version  of 
the  ancient  Scriptures,  employed  their  industry  in  like  manner  in 
giving  to  the  world  more  correct  recensions  of  the  New  TestamenL 
The  accounts,  however,  which  we  have  of  their  efforts  to  this  end, 
have  come  down  to  us  through  the  writers  of  the  west,*  where  tlieir 
labours  did  not  meet  witli  acceptance,  nor  find  admirers ;  for  the 
Christians  of  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the  Province  of  Africa,  ad- 
hering to  their  old  Latin  version  which  belonged  to  the  uncritical 
age  which  wo  have  denominated  that  of  the  awiv^  «t^/g,  and  slow  to 
admit  innovation,  looked  witli  great  suspicion  upon  any  systematio 
attempt  to  alter  the  readings  found  in  those  MSS*  from  which  their 
established  translation  had  been  made.  Heuce  the  notice  of  ibo 
recensions  of  Ilesychius  and  Lucian  of  which  we  are  now  to  £|ieak,  is 
accompanied  with  disparagement,  which  their  unquestioualdy  good 
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*  The  Greek  Fathen  who  meDtion  Lucian,  oil  speak  of  him  as  eminent 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  but  they  do  not  allude  to  hia  entic^ 
laljoiiri  on  the  lextof  tJio  New  Teatameot,  nor  even  of  the  Old ;  see  Lfjninrr, 
vol.  iii.  p.  '202.  jtgif,  where  tlio  ancjent  tefitiinoules  concerning  Liiciitii  tuv 
collected.  No  Greek  writer  seems  to  have  menti<*oed  the  critical  Uboun  of 
Heeyeiuua. 
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intentions  towards  the  Scriptures,  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
church,  might,  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  haye  averted. 

Hesjchius  the  critic  is  generallj  believed  to  be  the  same 
Hesjchius  whom  Eusebius*  mentions  as  one  of  the  bishops  in  Egypt 
who  obtained  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  Dioclesian*s  persecution, 
but  the  time  is  not  exactly  known,  and  is  variously  placed  in  A.D. 
310,  311,  and  312.  There  is  little  mention  of  this  critic  in  the 
Greek  Fathers.  Of  Lucian  on  the  contrary  we  have  copious  par- 
ticulars in  Eusebius,  Ghrysostom,  Sozomenus,  and  Philostorgius, 
as  well  as  in  Jerome,  Ruffiuus,  and  others  among  the  Latins.  He 
was,  as  has  been  stated  already,  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  at 
Antioch,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Nicomedia,  where  as  Eusebius  t 
says,  "  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  he  first  apologized  for  the 
heavenly  kingdom  of  Christ  in  words,  and  afterwards  farther 
recommended  it  by  deeds." 

In  his  Catalogue  of  Illustrious  Men,}  Jerome  speaks  of  Lucian  as 
*'  a  most  eloquent  man,  and  so  laborious  in  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  to  this  day,  some  copies  of  the  Scriptures  are  called 
Lucian's."  This  eulogium  is  general  in  its  form,  though  perhaps 
Jerome  wished  it  to  be  understood  in  reference  merely  to  Lucian 'g 
recension  of  the  Septuagiut,  of  which  in  our  history  of  that  trans- 
lation we  have  seen  that  he  speaks  favourably,  as  he  does  also  of 
the  emendation  of  Hesychius  (see  p.  105,  ante).  But  in  his  Pre&co 
to  the  Four  Gospels,  the  Latin  translation  of  which  he  had  revised, 
though  with  a  sparing  and  a  tender  hand,  he  speaks  with  great 
severity  of  the  endeavours  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius  to  improve  the 
text  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  "  I  throw  out  of  con- 
sideration the  MSS.  named  after  Hesychius  and  Lucian,  which  the 
perverse  contentiousness  of  a  few  individuals  upholds.  These 
critics  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  introduce  any  emendations  into 
the  whole  Old  Testament,  owing  to  the  Version  of  the  liXX.  and  in 
the  New  Testament  their  emendations  are  of  no  avail,  since  the 
Scripture  previously  translated  into  the  languages  of  many  nations, 
shows  that  their  additions  to  the  Greek  text  are  spurious.  "§     In 

*  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  viii.  chap.  xiii.  p.  dOS,  c. 
f  Hist,  Jbkcles.  ubi  supra :  ad  init.  cap, 

ijDe  VMt  lU.  cap.  uxyii. 
As  I  have  translated  this  passage  paraphrastically,  I  ^ve  Jerome's 
words :  "  PriBtermitto  eos  codices,  quos  a  Luciano  et  Hesychio  noncnpatos, 
paacorom  hoxninum  asscrit  perversa  contentio;  quibus  utique  neo  in  toto 
Veteri  Instrumento,  post  Septuaginta  Interpretes  emendare  quid  licnit^  nee 
in  Novo  profnit  emendasse ;  ciim  multarum  gentium  linj^uis  Scriptura  ante 
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this  passage,  if  Jerome's  words  have  been  fiuthfollj  handed  down, 
he  distinctly  accuses  as  interpolators  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  the  two  martjrs,  both  of  whom  he  has  elsewhere  commen- 
ded— an  inconsistency  not  unusual  in  the  writings  of  that  great 
man.  The  authority  of  Jerome's  namie,  and  the  continuauoe  of  the 
reasons  by  which  be  was  influenced,  were  probably  the  causes  why 
in  a  council  of  seventy  bishops  held  at  Rome  about  A.D.  496,  under 
Gelasius,  bishop  of  that  see,  a  decree  was  issued,  declaring  that 
the'  ''  Gospels  which  Lucian  and  Hesychius  hare  falsified  are 
apocryphal."*  This  decree  at  least  proyes  that  Jerome  was  mis- 
taken in  declaring  the  recensions  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius  to  be 
confined  to  *'  a  few  "  individuals:  had  such  been  the  case,  the  decree 
would  have  been  unnecessary  and  would  not  have  been  issued.  But 
it  is  possible  that  Jerome  only  spoke  of  the  reception  which  their 
labours  met  with  in  the  west  of  Europe,  and  was  led  to  denounce 
them  in  such  harsh  terms,  from  the  pertinacity  with  which  some 
few  of  his  cotemporaries  urged  the  reformation  of  the  Latin  yersion 
upon  the  model  of  the  revised  editions  of  the  Greek  text.  He  easily 
saw  that  the  whole  genius  and  spirit  of  the  old  Latin  yersion  refused 
such  an  amalgamation ;  he  probably  knew  that  the  western  churches 
would  not  relish  so  sweeping  a  change,  as  a  measure  of  that  kind 
would  require ;  and  he  therefore  at  once  and  peremptorily  rejected 
the  proposal.  How  far  the  recensions  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius  were 
approved  and  adopted  among  their  own  countrymen  we  have  uo 
direct  testimony.  We  have  seen  that  Egypt  adopted  Hesjchius' 
edition  of  the  LXX.  and  tliat  the  provinces  from  Antioch  to  Con- 
stantinople approved  of  that  of  Lucian ;  but  whether  their  editions  of 
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Bat  whether  the  labours  of  Hesychius  and  Lucian  upon  the 
criticism  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  met  with 
acceptance  among  the  churches  of  Greece,  Sjria,  and  Egypt,  or 
not,  there  is  full  proof  that  about  this  period  a  revised  text,  or  rather 
a  number  of  recensions  or  critical  editions  of  the  text,  came  into 
general  use  among  the  Christians  who  used  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  original  language. 

One  of  these  proofs  is  the  testimony  of  Jerome  who  has  already 
been  so  often  quoted,  and  from  whom  wo  deriye  almost  all  that  we 
know  directly  of  the  history  of  the  text  at  this  period.  Speaking  of 
the  process  which  he  employed  in  preparing  his  improved  edition  of 
the  Latin  version,  he  says  :*  '*  The  present  preface  promises  the 
Four  Gospels  only  (of  which  the  order  is,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John),  corrected  and  amended  by  the  collation  of  Greek  MSS. 
but  only  of  ancient  ones:  and  lest  the  Gospels  in  this  edition  should 
vary  too  much  from  tlie  customary  Latin  text,  I  have  restrained  my 
pen  so  as  to  allow  other  things  to  remain  as  they  had  been,  only 
changing  those  which  seemed  to  alter  tlie  sense.*'  This  statement 
clearly  shows  tliat  the  MSS.  which  were  then  in  circulation  among 
the  Greeks  contained  a  text  to  which  the  Old  Latin  Translation 
could  not  at  all,  or  at  least  not  easily  be  adapted.  In  order  to  find 
Greek  MSS.  which  would  be  available  for  his  purpose,  Jerome  was 
obliged  to  go  back  to  the  ancient  codices,  that  is  to  uurevised  copies 
which  had  ceased  to  be  transcribed,  and  probably  were  seldom  used 
by  the  Greeks  themselves — a  fact  which  marks  the  introduction  of 
a  revbion  or  recension  of  the  original,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
more  critically  correct,  and  had  therefore  superseded  the  old  and 
uncritical  copies  which  had  formerly  been  in  circulation. 

This  testimony,  though  decisive,  is  very  brief  and  barren  of  de- 
tails. We  are,  however,  able  to  corroborate  and  enlarge  it  by 
reference  to  the  documents  from  which  a  more  minute  knowledge  of 
the  readings  of  the  original,  as  it  was  exhibited  at  this  period,  may 

8o  doiely  as  he  does  with  the  names  of  three  men  whose  share  in  the  prepa- 
ration or  these  recensions  cannot  be  historically  proved.  By  attacking  this 
weak  bat  non-essential  point,  some  Mrriters  have  seemed  to  themselves  and 
others  to  have  overturned  a  theory,  whose  important  principles  remain 
untouched. 

*  Igitur  heec  prcesens  prsefatiancala  pollicetur  quatnor  tantiim  evanffelia, 
qnorum  ordo  est  iste,  Matthseus,  Marcus,  Luous,  Joannes,  oodicum  Ur»- 
coram  emendata  collatione,  ud  ytterum :  quee  ne  mnltiim  a  Lectionis  Latinn 
eontnetodine  discreparent,  ita  calamo  temperavimus,  nt  his  tantiim  quae 
lensum  videbantur  mutare  oorrectis,  reliqua  manere  patercmiu*  at  fuerant. 
HUron,  in  Evangtlisiofy  ad  Damaavm  Prasfaiio. 

H  n 
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be  gathered.  Here,  as  with  respect  to  the  more  ancient  period  of 
the  history,  we  can  refer  to  the  writers  of  the  church  whose  winks 
have  survived  the  ravages  of  time,  to  the  versions  which  were  pre* 
pared  for  the  use  of  the  churches,  and  to  the  MSS.  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  if  not  exactly  from  this  very  ancient  date,  yet  firom 
times  sufficiently  near  to  it  to  show  the  kind  of  text  which  then 
prevailed.*  On  a  careful  comparison  of  the  information  derived 
from  these  sources,  it  will  be  found  that  one  edition  or  recension  of 
the  Now  Testament  text  was  in  general  use  in  the  churches  of 
Egypt;  the  ecclesiastical  writers  and  fathers  of  Alexandria  generally 
adhere  to  it,  and  so  does  the  Coptic  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  we  shaU  hereafter  see  was  executed  about  the  time  when  this 
revised  text  was  in  full  possession  of  its  authority.  It  is  observaUe 
that  this  Alexandrine  or  Egyptian  recension  preserves  a  certain 
degree  of  affinity  with  the  readings  of  Clement  and  of  Origen,  and 
even  with  those  of  the  Versio  Itala,  and  other  documents  of  this 
class.  When  these  agree  togetlier,  the  Alexandrine  Fathers  of  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  usually  concur  with  them,  or 
do  not  widely  differ;  and  when  they  do,  we  can  easily  discern  the 
ground  upon  which  the  critic  who  prepared  the  Egyptian  recension 
had  been  led  to  adopt  a  different  reading.  This  connexion  between 
tlie  two  classes  of  text  is  easily  explained.  The  Alexandrian  critic 
prepared  his  edition  from  the  ancient  MSS.  of  the  unrevised  text 
which  were  in  circulation  in  his  own  neighbourhood;  from  such 
documents  in  short  as  Clement  and  Origen  had  employed  in  their 
writings,  and  such  as  the  west  of  Europe  had  been  supplied  with, 
at  a  time  when  Alexandria  was  the  great  seat  of  Greek  learning 
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because  they  were  too  ancient  and  too  widely  spread  to  be  detected 
and  amended  by  the  help  of  the  accessible  documents. 

There  was  another  form  of  the  text  which  prevailed  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Greece,  Thrace,  Asia,  and  Syria,  and  which  maintains  a 
similar  affinity  with  the  uurevised  text  as  it  is  found  in  the  Old 
Syriac  Version,  and  doubtless  for  the  same  reason.  This  recension 
was  probably  executed  in  Antioch,  or  at  least  in  some  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Syria ;  it  was  founded  upon  the  xoivri  ixbooti  of  that 
region,  to  which  the  Old  Syriac  Version  belongs,  and  it  retains  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  parent  stock  from  which  it  sprung. 
Griesbach  appears  to  have  been  surprised  and  disappointed  by  the 
too  near  affinity  which  his  collation  manifested  between  the  Peshito 
Translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  readings  of  the  Oonstan- 
tinopolitan  Family  or  Class  of  MSS.;  and  he  supposed  the  former 
to  have  been  at  various  times  remodelled  and  critically  altered,  so  as 
to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  the  existing  Greek  MSS.  and  these 
of  different  classes  or  families  ;*  but  the  hypothesis  is  unnecessary, 
for  the  agreement  between  the  two  sorts  of  text,  though  distinctly 
traceable,  is  not  greater  than,  under  the  circumstances,  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  it 

There  is  another  family  or  class  of  documents  in  which  we  can 
distinguish  a  third  recension  or  revision  of  the  text,  but  it  only  ex- 
tends as  flEur  as  the  four  Gospels.  We  shall  hereafter  find  a  more  ap- 
propriate place  for  setting  forth  in  detail  the  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  these  three  critical  editions  of  the  text,  and  comparing  them  to- 
gether, with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  genius  and  prevailing 
characteristics  of  each.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  necessary  to  state  that 
when  one  of  these  is  called  Alexandrine  and  the  other  Constantino- 
poUtan,  these  terms  must  not  be  understood  so  strictly  as  to  imply 
that  all  the  church  writers  who  flourished  at  Alexandria  adhered 
unifoimly  to  the  former,  and  all  who  flourished  at  Constantinople 
implicitly  adopted  the  latter.  It  would  be  strange  if  individual  minds 
did  not  occasionally  discover  preferences  for  such  readings  or  such 
forms  of  the  text  as  best  accorded  with  their  peculiar  tastes  or  mental 
habitudes.  We  find  such  deviations,  and  sometimes  where  we  should 
least  have  expected  them.  Thus,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  though  on  the 
whole  he  is  found  to  use  the  revised  text  which  was  in  use  in  the 
Church  over  which  he  presided,  sometimes  quotes  readings  which 
^>pear  evidently  to  belong  to  the  interpolations  that  his  recension 

*  Prolegomena  in  N.  T,  p.  Ixix. 
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had  rejected ;  and  so  John  Chrjsostom,  who  was  successivelj  bishop 
of  Antioch  and  of  Constantinople,  does  not  uniformly  adhere  to  the 
text  of  the  recension  which  prerailed  in  those  regions.  But  this 
anomaly  can  be  explained.  These  were  men  of  erudition  and  re- 
search. It  is  probable  that  thej  did  not  content  themselyes  with  the 
MSS.  which  were  in  common  use  among  their  cotomporaries,  and 
which,  belonging  to  the  revised  forms  of  the  text,  must  haye  been 
modem ;  thej  probably  referred,  at  least  occasionally,  to  other  and 
older  MSS.  and  thus,  insensibly  perhaps,  and  unconsciously,  cited 
and  sanctioned  some  readings  which  had  been  deliberately  expunged 
in  the  later  copies — exactly  as  Gregory  the  Great  has  stated  that 
although  he  chiefly  employed  the  New  Latin  Translation,  he  fre- 
quently quoted  from  the  Old,  and  as  it  has  been  stated  that  the  cita- 
tions from  the  Scriptures  which  are  found  in  some  English  writers 
who  flourished  since  the  introduction  of  the  present  Authorized 
Version,  are  taken  sometimes  from  it,  sometimes  from  the  older 
translations ;  and  sometimes  do  not  exactly  agree  with  either,  being 
apparently  compounded  of  the  readings  of  both. 

The  faxjts  developed  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work  will  have 
prepared  the  reader  for  the  admission  that  these  recensions  have  not 
come  down  to  us  in  a  pure  state  in  all  the  MSS.  and  other  docu- 
ments of  each  family,  and  probably  that  none  of  them  is  to  bo  found 
in  a  perfect  condition  in  any  one  document.  The  revised  text,  when 
prepared  with  the  utmost  care  and  pains,  was  thenceforth  at  the 
mercy  of  transcribers  and  biQo&urar  it  was  liable  to  the  same  accidents, 
and  experienced  in  many  respects  the  same  treatment  as  before. 
The  Manuscripts,  therefore,  and  Versions  belonging  to  each  re- 
vision are  found  to  differ  in  many  readings  from  each  other :  their 
agreement  is  chiefly  to  be  traced  in  those  striking  and  peculiar  or 
characteristic  readings,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  presiding  mind 
of  a  critic  may  be  clearly  discerned ;  and  even  in  these  the  harmony 
of  the  documents  is  not  universal ;  it  is  only  a  prevailing  agreement ; 
but  so  real,  that  amidst  all  the  individual  diversities  which  are  to  bo 
found,  no  man  who  has  patiently  investigated  the  subject,  free  from 
the  influence  of  a  preconceived  theory,  has  doubted  or  (luestioned  tlio 
fact. 

The  early  suppression  of  the  Greek  churches  in  Egypt,  l^alestiue, 
and  other  regions  of  the  east,  where  the  Alexandrine  text,  and  that 
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these  chieflj  of  great  antiquity.  The  case  was  different  in  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece.  In  these  regions  the  Cross  long  maintained 
its  ascendancy  over  the  Crescent ;  and  eyen  when  the  Christians 
yielded  to  the  Moslem  yoke,  though  oyercome  they  were  not  exter- 
minated ;  they  had  still  permission  to  exercise  their  worship ;  they 
had  churches,  monasteries,  and  conyents;  they  still  had  occasion 
for  sacred  books,  both  for  public  use  and  private  study ;  and  numbers 
of  industrious  pens  were  busily  at  work  in  supplying  these  demands. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  Greek  Manuscripts 
which  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  public  and  private  libraries  of 
Europe  were  written  in  the  middle  ages,  in  the  ceUs  of  the  fourteen 
monasteries  of  Mount  Athos:  and  of  the  remainder  a  large  proportion 
was  furnished  by  those  of  Constantinople,  and  other  places  in  the 
same  patriarchate.  Hence  the  MSS.  in  which  the  Constantinopohtan 
text  is  found  fiEtr  exceed  in  number  those  of  the  other  two  recensions 
united ;  and  hence,  also,  they  are  chiefly  modern.  There  seems  to 
be  some  probability  in  the  conjecture  of  Scholz,*  that  the  most 
ancient  MSS.  of  this  class,  having  been  retained  in  continual  use 
iu  the  churches  and  monasteries,  were  gradually  worn  out,  and  so 
perished,  the  fragments  of  the  parchment  on  which  they  were 
written  being  often  applied  to  other  purposes. 

It  was  chiefly  from  modem  MSS.  of  this  class  that  the  earlier 
printed  editions  of  the  New  Testament  were  taken ;  hence  the  gene- 
ral agreement  between  what  is  called  the  Textus  Beceptus  and  the 
documents  of  the  Constantinopohtan  family.  The  Manuscripts  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  printers  were  few,  and  not  always  the  best  of 
their  dass.  This  was  in  some  degree  unavoidable ;  for  although,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  were  probably  several 
MSS.  in  existence  which  have  since  perished  irrecoverably,  they 
were  widely  dispersed  in  public  and  private  libraries — many  of  them 
were  probably  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  wore  unacquainted  with 
their  value,  and  even  with  their  existence.  The  imperfect  means  of 
communication  between  distant  countries  offered  no  facilities  for  the 
transmission  of  extracts  and  collations;  perhaps  the  number  and 
amount  of  the  various  readings  was  then  unsuspected ;  and  the  eager 
haste  with  which  the  editions  were  hurried  through  the  press,  in 
order  to  supply  the  demand  for  copies,  and  the  anxiety  of  rival 
editors  to  anticipate  each  other's  publications  by  dint  of  main  speed, 
prevented  those  sources  of  information  which  were  known  and  were 

•  IhvltffOfMna  in  Nov,  Test.  p.  xix. 
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accessible  from  being  so  carefully  consulted  as  they  ought  to  hare 
been.  It  is  owing  to  these  circumstances  that  our  present  ReceiTed 
Text  of  the  New  Testament  was  formed  upon  the  authority  of  a  very 
few  MSS.  and  these  by  no  means  of  the  first  rank  in  point  of  anti- 
quity and  value. 
"^  Erasmus  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  man  who  gave  to  the 
world  a  printed  New  Testament  in  the  original  language.  His  first 
edition  appeared  at  Basil,  in  the  year  1516,  in  folio.*  With  the 
Greek  text  it  contains  an  amended  copy  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  with 
Latin  notes  by  the  editor.  The  whole  of  this  edition,  text,  yersioo, 
and  commentary,  was  prepared  for  the  press,  printed  and  puUished, 
in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  fine  months !  Erasmus  himself  says 
it  was  ''  tumbled  out  rather  than  edited,"  "prcecipitatumpoHus  quam 
editum.'*  He  complains,  in  a  letter  to  BudsBus,  that  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  preparing  a  sheet  for  the  press  every  day ;  he  had  not 
only  to  correct  the  Greek  copy  from  which  the  printers  were  to  w(Mrk, 
but  to  amend  the  Vulgate  translation,  to  compose  the  notes,  and  to 
revise  the  proof-sheets — for  two  persons  whom  he  had  engaged  to  do 
that  duty  proved  incompetent.  All  this  time,  he  was  busied  in  the 
same  manner  upon  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Jerome,  which  was 
passing  through  the  press  simultaneously ;  and  he  compares  his  la- 
bour to  that  of  a  slave  at  the  mill.  He  concludes  by  saying,  **  Con- 
sidering the  time  and  my  state  of  health,  I  have  done  as  much  as  I 
could.  Some  things  I  passed  over  on  purpose ;  with  respect  to  many 
others,  which  I  well  knew,  I  was  overcome  with  drowsiness ;  and  in 
regard  to  these,  as  soon  as  the  edition  was  published,  I  changed  my 
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besides  these  aids,  the  edition  of  Aldus  (which,  however,  i&a  mere  ' 

reprint  of  his  own  first)  ;  in  his  fourth,  he  had,  in  addition  to  all 
these,  the  Complutensian  edition,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presentlj ; 
and,  moreover,  a  few  extracts  from  MSS.  to  which  he  had  not  personal 
access,  sent  him  bj  his  friends.  But  not  one  of  his  MSS.  contained  ] 
the  whole  new  Testament :  two  of  them  included  the  Gospels,  Acts, 
and  Epistles ;  one  the  Acts  and  Epistles  ;  and  one  the  Apocalypse 
only,  but  mutilated ;  so  that,  in  order  to  make  up  the  appearance  of 
a  complete  copy  in  Greek,  he  had  to  translate  whole  passages  from 
the  Vulgate.  One  of  his  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles 
exhibits  several  good  readings,  but  Erasmus  made  little  use  of  it. 
The  rest  are  modem,  and  of  small  value. 

In  his  first  and  second  editions,  Erasmus  omitted  the  celebrated 
verse,  1  John  v.  7.  A  man  named  Leus  violently  assaulted  him  on 
this  account,  and  one  of  the  Complutensian  editors,  named  Stunica, 
joined  in  the  censure.  Erasmus  replied  to  both  the  assailants ;  and, 
knowing  the  force  of  prejudice  which  the  omission  of  a  verse  so  im- 
portant, and  at  that  time  universally  acknowledged  as  part  of  the 
Vulgate  Version,  and,  consequently,  as  a  real  part  of  the  sacred 
text,  would  excite  against  him  and  his  editions,  he  promised,  in  his 
answer  to  Leus,  to  insert  the  passage  if  it  could  be  fbimd  in  any 
Greek  Manuscript  whatsoever.  Soon  after,  one  of  his  friends  sent 
him  an  extract  from  a  manuscript  then  in  England,  and  no  other- 
wise described  than  as  "  Codtx  Britannicus,"  in  which  the  verse  was 
read ;  and  Erasmus,  faithful  to  his  engagement,  inserted  it  in  his 
third  edition  of  1522.  He  published  a  fourth  edition  in  1527,  and  a 
fifth  in  1535 ;  but  the  changes  made  in  the  text  were  neither  nume- 
rous nor  important 

The  Complutensian  Edition  was  not  published  till  the  year  1522,  i 
owing  to  a  delay  in  obtaining  the  Pope's  license ;  but  the  part  con- 
taining the  New  Testament  was  finished  on  the  10th  January,  1514 ; 
it  was  therefore  printed  off,  but  had  not  been  offered  for  sale  at  the 
time  when  Erasmus  commenced  the  preparation  of  his  edition ;  and 
this  circumstance  was  one  of  those  which  occasioned  both  him  and 
hia  printer,  Frobenius,  to  be  in  such  haste  to  have  their  copies  hur- 
ried through  the  press.  This  edition  is  called  the  Complutensian, 
from  the  name  of  the  place  where  it  was  printed,  Alcala,  anciently 
Complutum,  and  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Polyglott  Bible  which 
was  published  under  the  auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes.* 

*  Biblia  8anra  Polyprlotta,  complectcntia  Vetas  Testamentum  Hebraico 
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The  editors  employed  by  his  Eminence  speak  in  yerj  high  teimt 
of  the  antiquity  and  value  of  the  MSS.  which  they  used,  bat  no 
description  of  them  is  given,  their  number  is  not  mentioned^  nor 
any  means  afforded  by  which  they  could  be  now  identified  if  they  still 
were  in  existence,  so  that  we  can  only  conjecture  how  fax  the  en- 
comium was  just.  The  dedication  to  the  Pope  would  seem  to  imply 
that  all  the  Greek  MSS.  which  they  employed  had  been  famished 
to  them  from  his  Holiness 's  library ;  but  if  so,  it  is  certain  that  the 
celebrated  Vatican  MS.  1209  was  not  among  them  or  was  not  used; 
for  this  edition  exhibits  not  one  of  those  readings  which  are  peculiar 
to  that  venerable  codex.  The  Greek  types  in  which  the  text  is 
printed,  seem  to  bo  cut  in  imitation  of  the  MSS.  of  the  12th  centory; 
the  readings  preferred  are  almost  universally  those  of  the  modem 
as  distinguished  from  the  ancient  copies :  and  Mill  affirms  that  aU 
its  readings  have  been  discovered  in  six  or  eight  MSS.  collated  for 
his  edition,  so  that  probably  their  copies  were  few  as  well  as  modem. 

Notwithstanding  the  complimentary  expressions  in  the  dedication, 
Stunica  and  the  other  editors  elsewhere  speak  of  MSS.  in  their  own 
possession  and  that  of  the  Cardinal,  and  it  was  long  believed  that 
they  were  deposited  in  the  University  Library  at  Alcala ;  but  when 
Moldenhauer  and  Tyoobon  repaired  tiiither  in  1782  to  inspect  them, 
they  were  informed  that  a  librarian,  wanting  room  for  some  new 
books,  had  sold  them  to  a  rocket-maker  in  1749  as  materials  for 
making  rockets.  Bishop  Marsh  observes  that  this  &ct  proves  the 
MSS.  to  have  been  made  of  our  common  paper,  and  therefore 
modern ;  for  sky-rockets  are  not  made  of  vellum.* 

The  Complutensian  editors  have  inserted  the  text  of  the  Heavenly 
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Erasmus  and  in  tho  Rocoiyod  Toxt.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  they  translated  it  from  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

The  next  editor  whoso  labours  demand  notice  in  this  brief  history, 
is  Robert  Stephens,  Printer  to  the  King  of  France.  He  was  a 
learned  man  as  well  as  an  enterprising  bookseller,  and  brought  out 
many  useful  works  in  various  languages.  Ho  published  manual 
editions  of  tho  Greek  Testament  in  1546  and  1540;  but  tliat  which 
is  always  understood  when  tho  edition  of  Stephens  is  mentioned,  is 
tho  third  or  folio  edition  with  various  readings,  printed  in  1550; 
this  edition  contains  the  Greek  text  only,  and  is  far  superior  in 
beauty  of  execution  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 

Stephens  has  prefixed  to  this  edition  a  preface,  which  he  gives 
first  in  Greek  and  then  in  Latin,  containnig  some  account  of  his 
critical  materials,  and  of  tlie  method  which  ho  had  followed  in 
marking  the  divisions  of  the  text  and  other  tilings  of  a  like  nature. 
It  may  servo  to  show  tho  loose  way  of  speaking  upon  subjects 
requiring  the  utmost  precision  and  accuracy,  which  prevailed  in  the 
infancy  of  criticism,  to  mention  tliat  tlie  very  first  sentence  of  this 
preface,  in  the  Greek,  differs  in  a  very  important  point  from  the  same 
as  given  in  the  Latin  translation ;  and  tliat,  in  both  languages,  it 
contradicts  an  explicit  and  definite  statement  contained  in  the  same 
preface  a  few  lines  fartlier  down.  In  the  first  sentence  of  the  Greek 
preface,  Stephens  affirms  that  he  had  collated  the  text  witli  sixteen 
most  ancient  copies  (craXa/oraro/;  sxxa/Ofza  dvrr/^dipoig'') ;  but  in  the 
Latin  he  says,  these  were  all  niamiscript  copies:  "  cum  vetustissimis 
sedccim  scriptis  crcmplaribus :'*  and  a  few  lines  farther  down  he 
states  tliat  the  first  of  these  sixteen  **  most  ancient  manuscripts,** 
was  the  printed  edition  of  Alcala  which  had  Ixjen  printed  less  than 
forty  years  previously,  and  published  within  the  last  tliirty  years. 
Of  course  there  could  be  no  wish  to  mislead  in  this  case ;  it  is  an 
error  of  inadvertence  merely.  Stephens  thought  the  exact  age  and 
character  of  hi:<  documents  a  matter  of  httlo  importance,  and  took 
no  pains  to  express  tho  fact  correctly :  however  tlie  error  shows  that 
wo  ought  not  implicitly  to  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  an  editor  who 
caUs  a  printed  book  a  manuscriptf  and  who  describes  a  copy  of  less 
tlian  forty  years  old,  as  **  a  most  ancient  one."  As  some  questions 
of  very  great  interest  in  the  criticism  of  the  text  are  connected  with 
tluj  care  and  diligoncc  of  Stci)hens  in  the  preparation  of  this  edition, 
it  has  Ixjcoino  a  matter  of  groat  importance  to  identify,  wherever  it 
may  Ikj  possible,  the  MSS.  which  he  used,  and  to  ascertain  by 
nctnal  collation  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  them.     The  lato 
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Bishop  Marsh  brought  the  powers  of  his  yigorous  mind  to  bear  npon 
one  portion  of  this  inquiry,  and  has,  I  think,  sot  it  to  rest  in  his 
admirable  Letters  to  Travis.* 

The  account  given  of  the  documents  by  Stephens  is  very  vagne 
and  unsatisfiEU^tory.  lie  merely  states  that  he  has  inserted  in  the 
margin  the  yarious  readings  of  his  MSS.  with  references  to  them  by 
the  Greek  numerals  from  1  to  IG.  The  first,  or  a,  is  the  Complu- 
tensian  edition ;  /3,  or  No.  2,  a  yery  ancient  copy  collated  in  Italy 
by  some  friends  of  his ;  it  is  now  identified  with  the  Cambridge  MS. 
or  Codex  Jleza?:  y,  o,  6,  g,  ^,  jj,  /,  and  /e,  (3,  4,  5,  0,  7,  8,  10,  and  15) 
were  MSS.  obtained  from  the  King  of  France's  library;  the  rest  he 
had  borrowed  wherever  he  could: — '* ca'tera  sunt  ea  qws  undique 
corrogare  licuiC  lie  has  not  mentioned  what  books  of  the  New 
Testament  each  MS.  contained,  nor  in  short  given  any  farther 
description  of  them  than  has  been  above  extracted.  The  only  way 
in  which  it  can  be  detennined  how  many  of  his  MSS.  contained  any 
particular  book,  is  to  examine  the  margin,  and  see  what  documents 
are  quoted  upon  that  portion  of  Scripture. 

Altliough  Stephens  possessed  so  large  a  stock  of  critical  material, 
largo  ill  comparison  with  that  employed  by  any  previous  editor,  he 
did  not  make  much  use  of  it  for  the  correction  of  the  text.  In  his 
margin  he  lias  expressly  noted  upwards  of  one  hundred  places  in 
which  all  his  MSS.  diifercd  from  tlio  reading  that  he  has  placed  in 
the  text.  In  truth  liis  text  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  of 
the  fiftli  edition  of  Erasmus,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apocalypse, 
in  which  ho  chiefly  follows  the  Complutensian.     In  tlie  Gospek, 
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noted  only  fiyo  hundred  and  soventy-eigbt,  and  of  these  there  are 
forty-eight  which  are  not  to  bo  found  in  it  at  all.  Hence  more  than 
ono  lialf  of  the  references  which  ought  to  have  been  inserted,  are 
omitted ;  and  of  those  that  are  given,  every  twelfcli  one  is  a  blunder. 
If  such  inaccuracy  is  found  in  quotations  from  a  printed  book,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  his  reference  to  MSS.  errors  are  much 
more  abundant. 

But  this  is  no  longer  a  more  matter  of  inference ;  for  subsequent 
critics  have  been  able  to  identify,  buyon<l  all  reasonable  doubt, 
several  of  the  MSS.  used  by  Stephens.  To  pass  over  six  MSS. 
which  LfOlong  thought,  (but  as  Marsh  has  shown,  on  insufficient 
grounds,)  that  he  had  identified  with  six  which  are  now  in  the  Uoyal 
Library  at  Paris,  the  following  have  been  proved  to  bo  among  tlie 
number  of  Stephens'  authorities,  by  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and 
Marsh: — St.  /Sis  the  Cambiidgo  Codex;  r,  is  an  uncial  MSS.  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  where  it  is  now  numbered  G2 ;  0  is  the 
Codex  Coisliuianus,  200;  ly  is  now  in  the  University  Library  of 
Cambridge,  where  it  is  marked  Kk.  0.4 ;  lo  is  the  Codex  Victorinus, 
774;  and  /« is  one  in  the  Koyal  Library,  now  numbered  237.  Now 
the  re-collation  of  tliese  MSS.  has  demonstrated  the  **supina  et 
pcene  incredibilis  mujUffcntia  "  of  Stephens.  His  mistakes  are  of 
every  kind,  and  almost  innumerable ;  so  that  those  who  depended 
on  his  margin  for  tlieir  stock  of  critical  materials,  must  have  been 
frequently  and  grossly  deceived. 

In  this  edition  the  disputed  clause,  1  John  v.  7,  is  given  witliout 
alteration  as  printed  by  Erasmus.  In  his  margin  the  editor  has 
noted  tliat  all  his  MSS.  omit  some  of  the  words  which  are  inserted 
in  the  text ;  and  on  looking  into  the  text,  we  find  that  tlie  words  thus 
Btated  to  be  omitted  are,  iv  tm  o-1^ol\uj.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  all  the  MSS.  of  this  Epistle  which  Stephens  had  in  his 
possession  omit  the  entire  verse ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  that  the  printer  may,  by  mistake,  have  placed  the 
semicircle  after  dv^avf  instead  of  after  h  rf,  yf,. 

Such  was  the  celebrated  edition  of  Robert  Stephens,  which,  not- 
withstanding its  many  inaccuracies,  obtained  and  still  retains  a 
remarkable  influence  among  the  Reformed  Churches.  This  was 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  religious  partizanship ;  for  Stephens 
having  been  obliged  to  flee  from  France,  took  up  his  residence  in 
Geneva,  and  aimounced  himself  as  a  convert  to  tlio  Reformation. 
lie  became  intimate  with  Calvin  and  Bcza,  and  was  revered  there 
as  a  martyr  to  tlie  Protestant  cause. 
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TiiQ  folio  edition  of  Beza  was  published  in  1582,  and  roprinted  in 
1589,  at  Geneva;  and  from  it  the  Authorized  English  Version  of 
the  New  Testament  was  translated.  Beza  had  in  his  possession  the 
two  most  ancient  and  valuable  MSS.  the  Cambridge  and  Clermont; 
and  had  access  to  the  Sjriac  version  then  lately  pubUshed ;  but  he 
made  little  or  no  critical  use  of  these  materials,  using  them  chicflj 
for  theological  purposes  in  his  notes.  He  diifcrs  from  Stephens  in 
only  fifty  places,  not  one  of  which  is  of  any  importance ;  and  in  most 
of  tliese  ho  differs  chiefly  on  conjectural  grounds. 

The  next  edition  of  tlio  New  Testament  which  it  is  necessary  to 
notice,  is  that  wliich  appeared  at  Leyden  in  1G24,  in  1  vol.  12mo, 
from  the  press  of  Elzevir,  The  same  text  was  several  times  re- 
printed from  the  .same  press,  and  others  also,  botli  in  Holland  and 
elsewhere.  In  his  second  edition,  (1G33,)  Elzevir  aimounced  his 
text  to  tlie  world  as  universally  approved,  and  perfectly  immaculate. 
"  Textum  ergo  habes  ab  omnibus  rcceptum  ;  in  quo  nihil  imrnutatum 
aut  corruptum  damns.''  This  assertion  was  believed,  and  so  wrought 
its  own  fulfilment :  for  the  readings  of  tliis  edition  constitute  what 
is  to  this  day  called  the  Received  Text. 

Yet  its  claims  to  this  distinction  are  of  tlie  slightest  possible  de- 
scription. The  name  of  the  editor  is  unknown,  lie  does  not  appear 
to  have  possessed  or  to  have  consulted  a  single  Greek  MSS.  In 
his  selection  of  readings  he  has  followed  Beza  most  servilely,  except 
in  a  few  instances  where  ho  has  taken  the  text  of  Stephens,  or  of 
some  of  tho  MSS.  which  appeared  in  Stephens's  margin  ;  nor  can  it 
be  ascertained  that  in  selecting  these  various  readings,  he  followed 
tlxcd  ruk  or  priiieitilo  of  prcforciicc  ;  beittg  aprareutlv  ollI> 
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less  than  one  hundrod  and  fifty  times  more  extensive  than^that  on 
which  it  was  founded,  and  an  acquaintance  with  critical  principles, — 
tlie  fruit  of  experience,  discussion,  and  controversy, — ^which  increases 
the  value  of  those  materials  a  thousand-fold. 

I  am  fiir  from  undervaluing  the  labours,  or  attempting  to  depre- 
ciate the  characters,  of  the  early  editors  of  tlio  New  Testament.  Of 
Erasmus  especially  it  is  impossible  to  speak  without  respect.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  he  was  the  ablest  man  who 
over  superintended  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  But  ho  and 
his  immediate  successors  laboured  under  disadvantages  for  which  no 
human  abihty  could  compensate.  Their  critical  material  was  scanty. 
The  MSS.  they  possessed  were  few ;  add  together  the  five  of  Eras- 
mus, the  fifteen  of  Stephens,  the  two  possessed  by  Beza,  and  allow 
ten  for  tlie  Complutensian,  there  were  only  thirty- two  in  all ;  but  in 
the  edition  of  Scholz  alone,  reference  is  made  to  921  MSS.  ccutain- 
ing  the  whole  or  part  of  the  New  Testament.*  These  thirty-two 
MSS.  on  which  everything  depended,  if  they  had  all  been  used, 
which  tliey  were  not, — were  neither  carefully  collated,  nor  correctly 
described ;  their  age  and  relative  value  were  almost  entirely  unknown ; 
their  distinction  into  families,  classes  and  recensions,  had  never  been 
suspected,  nor  the  nature  and  cliaracter  of  each  investigated  ;  yet 
this  is  a  &ct  which  lies  at  the  root  of  sound  textual  criticism.  Of 
the  versions,  the  only  one  to  which  the  eaiiy  editors  had  access  was 
the  Vulgate ;  and  in  the  case  of  Beza,  the  Syriac :  and  tlie  copies  of 
the  Vulgate  then  in  circulation  were  in  many  places  interpolated  and 
comipted.  The  works  of  the  Fathers  were  not  all  pubHshed  at  the 
time,  nor  had  those  which  were  in  print  been  ransacked  for  scriptural 
quotations :  indeed,  it  would  havo  been  a  most  hiborious  task ;  for 
tho  editions  then  in  use  were  not  provided  with  those  convenient  in- 
dexes, which  enable  us  at  present  to  turn  with  comparative  facility 
to  any  passage  tliat  we  wish  to  consult. t  To  suppose  tliat  under 
these  circumstances  the  text  could  possil)ly  approach  to  a  pure 
standard,  is  to  suppose  the  editors  to  have  been  inspired.  The 
highest  sagacity  of  human  beings  would  not  have  sufficed  to  produce 
such  an  eifect. 

*  It  is  not  prctendcMl  that  tlic  whole  of  these  MSS.  havo  been  collated 
thn>u);hout:  but  tliey  arc  known  aiul  accessible  to  tlic  learned  ;  they  aro  all 
<iccurat4'ly  enumerated  and  described ;  and  most  of  Uiem  iiave  been  ins^iectcd 
and  cf»llated  in  ]»a8Ba^es  <A'  Mi»ecial  inip(»rtaiice  :  and  it  is  not  prol>able,  that 
those  in  tlio  hands  of  tho  early  editors  were  more  minutely  examined  tlian 
tlio  preaUT  part  of  thesi'  have  lKH?n. 

f  It  must  be  «'<»nfe»4>ed  that  in  some  even  of  tlie  best  editions  of  the  FatherSi 
th«»  indexes  <»f  bcriptural  citations  are  defective. 
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But  the  yery  highest  human  sagacity  stands  in  need  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  experience ;  and  until  it  has  been  matured  by  such  dis- 
cipline, is  frequently  led  astray.  Thus,  eyen  in  that  department 
in  which  natural  sagacity  might  be  expected  to  be  of  the  greatest 
ayail, — ^namely,  in  estimating  the  internal  probability  of  yarious 
readings, — the  early  editors  proceeded  entirely  on  erroneous  grounds. 
Seyeral  of  them  did  not  scruple  to  ayow  their  selection  of  particular 
readings  which  they  admitted  into  the  text,  on  theological  grounds ; 
although  it  is  manifest  that  doctrinal  theology  is  to  be  goyemed  by, 
and  not  goyem,  the  criticism  of  the  text.  And  no  rule  was  more 
fully  recognised  among  them  than  that  of  preferring  elegant,  dear 
and  easily  understood  readings,  to  those  which  seemed  harsh,  obscure, 
or  difficult ; — although  the  true  principle  of  selection  is  directly  the 
reyorse. 

After  Elzeyir  had,  by  a  fortunate  boldness,  announced  his  Text 
as  that  uniyersally  receiyed,  and  free  from  error,  the  printers  in 
Holland  and  Germany  for  a  long  time  contented  themselyes  with  re- 
publishing the  immaculate  edition.  In  England,  the  care  of  the 
sacred  text  happily  passed  into  the  hands  of  scholars,  who  proceeded 
on  a  bettor  system.  The  following  works  deserye  to  bo  remembered 
as  having  contributed  to  tlio  progress  of  criticism. 

Walton's,  or  the  London,  Polyglott — a  work  of  great  utility,  of 
which  the  portion  containing  the  Old  Testament  has  been  already 
described:  seep.  61.  The  fifth  yolume  contains  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  which  appear  the  Greek  Text,  with  an  interlinear  Latin 
translation,  the  Syriac,  the  Persic,  the  Vulgate,  the  Arabic,  and  the 
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the  subject  of  textual  criticiBm.  On  the  contraij,  ho  earnestly  ro* 
commended  the  preparation  of  a  new  and  more  complete  edition  to 
his  friend  Dr.  John  Mill,  who,  as  a  younger  man  than  himself,  might 
more  reasonably  be  expected  to  live  to  see  it  published.  No  selec- 
tion could  liavo  been  more  judicious.  Mill  undertook  the  task,  on 
which  he  laboured  zealously  and  incessantly  for  thirty  years.  It  is 
painful  to  add  that  ho  survived  the  publication  of  his  immortal  work 
only  a  few  days. 

This  important  work,  from  which  tho  manhood  of  textual  criticism 
is  dated,  was  published  in  1707  in  ono  vol.  folio.  The  text  is  that 
of  Stephens,  splendidly  and  accurately  printed.  Beneath  it  aro 
placed  the  various  readings  of  all  the  MSS.  quoted  by  Bishop  Fell, 
most  of  which  wore  collated  anew;  and  Mill  collated  or  procured 
collations  of  ninety-eight  others,  never  bcforo  examined.  lie  has 
noted  the  various  readings  of  Erasmus,  the  Complutensians  and 
Elzevir,  where  they  differ  from  the  text  of  Stephens ;  augmented  the 
extracts  of  Fell  from  tho  Coptic  and  Gothic  Versions ;  and  recorded 
tho  principal  various  readings  in  the  Vulgate,  tho  Syriac,  the  Arabic, 
the  Persic,  and  the  iEthiopic,  as  given  in  tho  Polyglott.  It  is  truo 
that  owing  to  his  imperfect  acquaintance  with  tlie  Oriental  languages. 
Mill  took  his  extracts  from  tho  Latin  translations  given  in  that  work, 
and  has  in  consequence  fallen  into  some  mistakes:  but  still  he  opened 
up  a  mine  of  most  valuable  material,  which  has  not  even  yet  been 
thoroughly  explored.  To  all  these  aids,  he  made  a  valuable  addition 
iu  a  lai*ge  selection  of  readings  from  tlie  more  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers.  In  his  copious  and  learned  Prologomeria,  ho  lias 
minutely  described  tlio  sources  whence  he  drew  his  materials ;  giving 
an  account  of  the  place,  appearance,  and  probable  age  of  every  MSS. 
which  he  has  consulted.  No  previous  editor  liad  devoted  himself 
so  diligently  to  tlieso  interesting  and  important  inquiries. 

In  1710  this  edition  was  reprinted  by  Kuster  at  Rotterdam,  with 
a  collation  of  twelve  MSS.  some  of  which  had  never  been  collated 
before,  and  some  only  imperfectly :  among  which  there  is  one  (tlie 
Ephrem  MS.)  of  great  value,  from  wliich  extracts  were  now  given 
for  the  first  time.  Mill V  Prolegomena  have  l)ecn  rcpubhshed  in  a 
separate  form,  and  deserve  an  attentive  perusal;  for  as  Micha'lis 
truly  observes,  tliero  are  many  things  in  them  which  aro  not  noticed 
in  those  of  Wetstein ;  and  of  tho  matters  discussed  iu  both  works, 
some — especially  the  history  of  tho  Text  and  Canon — aro  better  ex- 
plained by  Mill  than  by  him. 

Almost  every  year  added  strength  and  vigour  to  textual  criticism. 
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^,'tfr^,  thoagh  timidly,  to  desert 

y  editors.    In  1734  he  published  a 

':,fd  Met,  and  a  copious  critical  appara- 

.    ,Jition;  giving  the  preference  to  those 

:*>  />c  the  best  supported :  but  with  a  curious 

'lioiio  that  had  not  appeared  in  the  text  of 

/''y'f^ic  fonner  editors:  a  condition  which  he  ob- 
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vy^^pnbjccting  himself  to  the  charge  of  innovation. 
':' !'*'  ^Ainrr  whwh  ho  rocfarded  as  rrenuino.  hut  which 


Jading  which  he  regarded  as  genuine,  but  which 
''pj'-'^^jittcd  into  any  of  the  previous  editions,  ho  placed  it 
t'^'y^y'tito  page*  with  a  mark  denoting  his  opinion  of  its 


although  it 
and  not  r 
My  «• 

*"    .         tf'i'/^Ljipocalyi^^o  alone,  ho  printed  some  readings  which  no 
or  0        /f  ^liiorhsL^  exhibited:  a  hbcrty  which  he  thought  himsch' 
"^        J^Hin  assuming,  as  the  early  editors  had  used  comparatively 
pf^in  that  book. 

^^^/mportant  and  valuable  than  any  of  tho  preceding,  is  the 
^of  John  James  Wetstein,  pubhshed  at  Amsterdam  in  1751 
^^52  in  2  vols,  folio.     Tho  work  is  divided  into  four  parts,  cor- 
^nding  with  the  usual  divisions  of  the  MSS.: — 1,  tho  Ctospcls; 
^Q  Epistles  of  Paul ;  3.  the  Acts  and  Catliohc  Epistles ;  and  4, 
^'c  Apocalvpse.    Each  part  lias  its  own  Prolegomena,  specifying  the 
.authorities  whieh  are  quoted  in  that  division ;  and  General  Prolego- 
mena are  prefixed  to  tlie  whole,  giving  a  clear  account  of  the  materials 
and  principles  of  textual  cnticiHm  employed  in  this  edition.     The 
Prolegomena  had  been  print^^d  si^paratcly  in  1730  in  4to :   but  in  tlie 
interval,  Wetstein,  as  might  bo  expected,  had  found  many  things  to 
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ij  adhere  to  it ;  but  the  principle,  being  recommended  by 
itj,  required  all  the  learning  and  talent  of  Sender,  Gries- 
«nd  Michselifl  to  remove  it.  Wetstein  took  much  pains  in 
jjring  this  edition,  having  repeatedly  visited  France,  England, 
.olland,  and  Germany,  to  collate  MSS.  and  Versions,  besides 
making  diligent  use  of  materials  found  in  his  native  B41e.  Wet- 
stein  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  practice  of  referring  to  the 
uncial  MSS.  by  the  letters  A,  B,  G,  D,  Ac, ;  and  those  in  the 
cursive  character  by  the  numerals  1,  2,  3,  &c. ;  in  which  he  has 
been  followed  by  all  succeeding  critics. 

The  text  of  this  edition  is  that  of  Elzevir;  for  though  Wetstein, 
in  his  notes,  proposed  several  emendations,  he  did  not  venture  to 
introduce  them  himself;  and  the  changes  which  he  has  recom- 
mended have,  in  almost  every  instance,  been  approved  by  the  best 
of  succeeding  critics.  He  has  indeed  been  accused  by  Michselis 
(^Inirod.  ii.  476,  &c.)  of  having  allowed  himself  to  be  biassed 
respecting  the  readings  which  he  preferred  in  certain  passages,  by 
his  theological  tendencies;  but  the  charge  is  disproved,  as  to  the 
passages  which  this  writer  has  alleged  in  support  of  it,  by  his  own 
translator  and  commentator,  Bishop  Marsh.  (Notes  to  Michcelii,  ii. 
Fkurt  2,  p.  867.)  This  learned  prelate  has  repeated  his  testimony 
in  favour  of  Wetstein's  impartiality,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Criti- 
cism of  the  Bible,  2d  ed.  p.  133,  published  in  1824: 

"The  charge,  therefore,  which  has  been  laid  to  Wetstein,  of 
pvopoBing  (not  making)  alterations  in  the  text  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose^ of  obtaining  support  to  a  particular  creed,  is  without  founda- 
tion  1  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  using  Wetstein  *s 

Greek  Testament.  I  have  at  least  endeavoured  to  weigh  carefuUy 
the  evidence  for  the  readings  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine ; 
yet  I  have  always  found  that  the  alterations  proposed  by  Wetstein 
were  supported  by  respectable  authority,  and,  in  general,  by  much 

better  authority  than  the  correspondent  readings  of  the  text 

Hia  merits  as  a  critic  undoubtedly  surpass  the  merits  of  his  prede- 
eessors.  He  alone  contributed  more  to  advance  the  criticism  of  the 
Greek  Testament  than  all  who  had  gone  before  him." 

Wetstein  has  corrected  many  of  the  errata  in  the  citations  of 
Mill  and  Bengel,  and  has  greatly  enlarged  the  stock  of  materials, 
chiefly  from  MSS.  which  he  personally  collated,  and  from  versions 
which  had  appeared  since  the  date  of  Mill's  publication.  In  his 
coDectioQ  he  appears  to  have  been  diligent,  careful,  and  impartial ; 
and  even  Michtelis  allows  that,  '<of  all  the  editions  of  the  New 
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Teetament,  this  U  the  most  important  and  neceisarj  to  tliose  wlio 
are  engaged  in  the  work  of  sacred  criticism"  (Introii.  ii,  p.  470); 
a  most  hoQourable  testimony  j  which,  however^  must  not  he  tmder- 
stood  as  placing  Wetstein  above  tho§e  editors  wlioso  works  had  not 
appeared  when  tliis  opinion  was  recorded* 

The  edition  of  Wetstein,  in  addition  to  the  light  which  it  throwa 
on  the  criticism  of  the  text»  is  furnished  with  copions  and  learned 
Note;;,  discnssing  a  vast  number  of  quoationa  relating  to  the  Inter-  ^M 
pfetation  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Appendix  are  threo^m 
Tracts. — I.  Anitnadveniones  ei  Cautioner  ad  Ezam^n  Fartonliiim 
L^cttormm  JV*  T,  Neccuarim;  IL  De  fntetpretattone  Navi  Tegkt- 
fnenti;  III*  Be  Interpt'etatiane  Libri  Apocal^seos:  and  to  tJio 
whole  are  subjoined  two  Syriac  Epistles,  professing  to  haT€  been 
written  hj  Clemens  Romanus,  which  Wetstein  found  at  the  end  of 
a  MS*  of  tho  Peshito  version  of  the  New  Testament  sent  to  him 
from  the  East,  and  which  he  behoved  to  be  genuine,  but  which  Lard- 
ner  has  demonstrated  to  be  spurious.  (Works,  voL  x,  p.  186 — 212.) 

Matth^ei,  Professor  of  Greek,  first  at  Moscow  and  afterwards  al 
Wittemberg,  published  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  at  Higa. 
in  12  fols*  8vo,  in  various  years  from  1782  till  1788.  Having  b^ 
invited  to  Russia  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  hi^  attention  was 
turned  to  sacred  criticism  by  the  number  of  biblical  MSS,  which 
he  fonnd  in  the  public  libraries  of  Moscow.  Of  tliese  ha  made  s 
Bareliil  collation,  which  he  printed  along  with  the  text,  corrected 
according  to  their  testimooj.  Tho  Moscow  MSS.  however,  werw 
tho  only  ones  which  ho  consul  ted  j  not  having  acoosa  at  the  time  to 
the  editions  of  Mill  or  Wetstein;  so  that  his  materials  were  not  very 
ample;  and  his  edition  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  collation  of  the 
forty- four  MSS.  which  it  contains.  Matthtei  certainly  acted 
rashly  in  attempting  to  amend  the  text  on  the  faith  of  so  smaU  a 
number  of  MSS.,  the  more  especially  as  he  was  aware  of  tho 
existence  of  Mill's  edition  and  Wetstein^s,  although  he  bad  on 
copy  of  them  at  hand ;  and  still  more  is  he  to  be  condemnod  for  Mb 
efforts  to  depreciate  those  sources  of  information  which  were  w 
open  to  himself  at  the  commencement  of  his  labours — ^giving  to 
class  of  documents  to  which  some  MSS.  of  venerable  aut!c)uit 
belong  th  e  i  lamo  of  *  *  edUio  m  u  m  lu.^*  But  although  he  thus  labotired 
to  undervalue  the  works  of  Mill,  and  wrote  with  considerable  asperity 
against  Gnesbach  and  Sender, *  yet  his  own  colktions  have,  on  tlie 

•  Of  VVctati>in  Mtttthiei  eatprrsBed  himself,  m  hia  Becoiid  tHliticm,  witii 
much  rfipect,     Wetatein  Imd  delivered  an  unrnTourftble  judgment 
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whole,  tended  to  confirm  the  judgment  of  these  illustrious  critics. 
Several  of  his  MSS.  are  of  good  antiquity,  though  feur  from  reaching 
the  first  rank  in  point  of  age. 

In  1786  and  1787,  Alter  published,  at  Vienna,  a  Greek  Testa- 
ment, the  text  of  which  is  that  of  the  Lambecian  Codex,  No.  1,  in 
the  Imperial  librarj  at  Vienna;  to  which  he  has  appended  the  vari- 
ous reaidings  of  several  other  MSS.  in  the  same  collection.  To  this 
editi<m  the  same  objection  lies  that  has  been  made  to  the  preceding 
one ;  but,  like  it,  it  has  its  merit  and  use  as  a  repertory  of  colla- 
tions. 

About  the  same  time.  Birch  and  Adler  were  travelling  in  Italy, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Eling  of  Denmark,  who  employed  them  to 
collate  the  MSS.  in  the  Vatican,  the  Florentine  and  Venetian 
Libraries;  while  Moldenhauer  and  Tyschen  were  employed  on  a 
similar  mission  in  Spain.  It  was  intended  that  the  result  of  their 
researches  should  be  embodied  in  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament; 
but  the  first  volume  only  was  pubUshed,  containing  the  Grospels. 
The  appearance  of  the  second  was  prevented  by  a  fire  which  con- 
sumed the  printing-house  in  the  King's  palace  at  Copenhagen; 
but  the  collations  intended  for  it  were  published  separately  at 
Copenhagen  in  1798.  This  edition  and  the  Supplement  contained 
an  accession  of  very  valuable  critical  material,  especially  Birch's 
collation  of  the  celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus,  with  about  120 
others. 

Such  was  the  state  of  textual  criticism,  when  Dr.  Jolm  James 
Griesbach  undertook  this  preparation  of  his  celebrated  second 
edition,*  which  has  conferred  an  incalculable  benefit  on  theology. 
This  indefiEitigable  man  travelled  into  France  and  England  to 
inspect  the  MSS.  in  the  hbraries  of  Paris,  London,  Cambridge, 
and  Oxford.  Some  of  the  codices  which  had  been  known  to  former 
critics  he  re-examined  throughout ;  others  of  them  he  inspected  in 
particular  passages;  many  MSS.  hitherto  uncollated  he  minutely 
compared  with  the  received  text  from  beginning  to  end :  he  care- 
fully extracted  from  the  works  of  Origen  his  reading  of  every 

the  ancient  MSS.  and  ycrrions,  which,  in  some  degree,  oxcoBed  Matthasi's  i 

neglect  of  them. 

*  It  is  this  second  edition  which  appeared  at  Halle  and  London,  in  2  yoIb.  i 

8to^  179e  and  18oe  (beautifuUy  reprinted  at  London  in  1818),  which  is  1 

always  to  be  understood  when  Griesbach's  text  is  mentioned.    His  previ- 
ous edition,  though  of  great  utility  in  its  day,  is  now  entirely  superseded. 
In  WeSv  Griesbach  published,  at  Leipzig,  a  smaller  edition,  contaming  Uie        ^SOS/ 
text  and  principal  variants  of  his  larger  copy,  Ymt  ^lithout  the  criticalrefe- 
rences. 
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text  themo  quoted  irom  th«  New  Testament;  be  perfemied  a 
iimH^  task,  though,  as  he  expresslj  states,  in  a  more  cunor^r 
maimer,  upon  the  writings  of  (Hem eat  of  Alexandria ;  be  diligeatlj 
collated  seTeral  Latin  MSB.  containing  the  old  ante*Hlerotijmi&ii 
versioa,  and  made  or  prootirod  collations  of  tbe  Armeni&D,  the 
Bclaronic,  tbe  SahidiCf  the  Pbiloxetiian  Sjriac,  and  the  Jertisaleiii 
Syriac  veraions,  some  of  which  bad  only  been  pubMghod  a  short  tim«» 
before  his  work  appeared.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  dented  that  be 
exercised  dl  due  care  and  diligencje  in  the  collection  and  comparbon 
of  testimonies. 

Qnesbach  exceUed  all  bis  predecessors  in  tlie  sagacitj  with  which 
be  appbed  to  the  criticiem  of  the  text  a  fact  which  had  been 
observed  by  others,  but  wbieb  be  first  tn^ugbt  promiuentljr  into 
notice^ — viz,  tlie  distribution  of  the  MSS*  and  other  documents  into 
certain  classes,  or,  as  ho  called  them,  reeemiom*  Bengel  bad  long 
before  aunounced  that  existing  MSS.  may  be  divided  into  various 
families;  but  Griosbach  first  perceived  the  importance  of  the 
observation,  which,  estaMished  on  irrefragable  evidence,  must  hencv- 
forth  form  tbe  foundation  of  all  dound  textual  criticiam. 

The  edition  of  Grie«bacb  is  in  two  vols.  Svo.  In  tbe  prolegomesa 
tbe  editor  has  given  a  concise  account  of  tbe  materials  wbtcb  bo  has 
employed,  and  the  rules  of  textual  criticism  which  he  haa  followed. 
The  text  he  has,  in  all  cases ,  conformed  to  tbe  authority  of  tbe 
MSS,  version?,  4£e. ;  but  lias  minutely  pointed  out  to  th^  eye  of 
the  reader,  by  difTerence  of  type,  every  alteration  which  ho  hBB 
iatroduced.  In  the  inner  margin,  or  space  immediately  below  the 
text,  be  has  placed  all  the  readings  of  the  Texhig  litcephu  whicb 
lie  has  discarded,  together  with  such  other  various  readmgB  as  seetn 
worthy  of  especial  attention,  firom  their  internal  probability  or  tb# 
weight  of  the  testimonies  in  their  favom*.  In  the  notes  he  girta  Im 
authority  for  the  changes  he  has  made,  and  a  tolerably  copiooa 
ielection  of  variants,  from  which  the  genius  and  value  of  tht 
principal  M^S.  and  of  each  recension  may  easily  be  deduced. 

It  is  marreUoue,  that  notwithstanding  the  almost  inuumefable 
causes  of  error  existing  lu  a  work  containing  references  to  upwania 
of  five  hundred  MS 8.,  fifteen  versions,  and  sixty-three  of  Hm 
Fathers,  very  few  mistaken  have  been  detected  in  tbefie  notea; 
and  tbe  most  competent  judges  have,  with  scarce  an  eiceplioii* 
borne  a  willing  testimony,  not  only  to  his  candom*,  but  do  hia 
general  correctness  in  preparing  his  text, 

A  republication  of  thi,^  valuable  edition  was  undertaken  by  l>r. 
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Schulz,  of  Beriin.  The  first  yolome  appeared  in  1827,  in  8to,  bat 
no  second  Tolnme  has  hitherto  been  published. 

The  next  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  of  Dr. 
Schok,  pnUished  at  Berlin,  in  two  vols.  4to,  1830  and  1836. 

Scholz  is  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Professor  Hug,  whose  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament  has  been  so  frequently  referred  to  in 
these  pages ;  and  first  distinguished  himself  bj  some  remarks  pub- 
lished at  Heidelberg,  in  1820,  on  the  classification  of  the  Oreek 
MSS.  of  the  Gospels.  Discarding  the  system  proposed  bj  Gries- 
bach  and  modified  bj  Hug,  he  thought  ^at  he  had  discorered  and 
was  able  to  proye  the  existence  of  fine  recensions  of  the  text — ^two 
Egyptian  and  two  Asiatic,  with  a  Cyprian  recension,  formed,  as  the 
nature  of  its  readings  seemed  to  indicate,  from  the  comparison  of 
one  of  the  Egyptian  with  one  of  the  Asiatic  editions.  Three  years 
afterwards  Dr.  Scholz  pubhshed  his  BibUco-Gritical  Trayels  in 
Europe  and  the  Levant,  in  which  he  threw  aside  his  own  system, 
though  but  recently  adyanced  with  eyery  mark  of  confidence,  and 
proposed  what  he  seemed  to  consider  as  a  new  system  of  recensions 
or  editious  of  the  text,  although  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  old  hy- 
pothesis of  MatthsBi,  presented  in  a  new  dress :  it  goes  upon  the  idea 
that  there  are  only  two  editions  of  the  text,  properly  so  called,  viz. — 
the  Constantmopolitan,  which  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  documents 
written  within  flie  limits  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  Alexandrine,  which  is  contained  in  certain  MSS.  that  were 
written  in  France,  Sicily,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere.  The  last-mentioned 
oodioes,  he  affirms,  were  never  intended  for  church  use,  but  only  to 
preserve  the  text  of  some  particular  copies;  and  hence  they  were 
written,  as  he  tells  us,  very  negligently,  and  upon  parchment  of 
different  sizes  and  qualities.  The  inaccuracy  of  this  last  assertion 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  once  looked  upon  the  Alexan- 
drian, the  Cambridge,  tiie  Vatican,  the  Clermont,  and  other  MSS. 
which  Dr.  Scholx  includes  in  this  dass:  they  are  manifestly  written 
with  very  great  care,  and  upon  parchment  of  unequalled  fineness, 
beauty,  and  regularity.  The  former  position  is  not  less  conclusively 
refuted  by  the  agreement  of  the  versions  used  by  the  ancient 
churches  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  citations  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  with  those  very  documents  which  he 
says  were  never  intended  for  public  use.  In  his  prolegomena  to  the 
New  Testament,  Scholz  does  not  repeat  this  assertion :  it  is,  in  ftot, 
withdrawn ;  for  there  Dr.  Scholz  admits  that  the  citations  of  that 
text  which  he  caUs  Alexandrine,  foimd  in  the  writings  of  a  great 
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number  and  yarietj  of  Fathers,  living  in  different  regions,  show 
that  this  recension  was  very  widely  difbsed ;  but  he  stiU  maintains 
the  paramount  authority  of  the  Gonstantinopolitan  &mily  of  MSS. 
We  shall  hereafter  see  that  what  he  calls  the  Alexandrine  fEunily 
really  includes  more  than  one  recension ;  but  this  questicm  need  not 
be  discussed  at  present. 

Dr.  Scholz  has  been  a  most  enterprising  collator,  having  expended 
a  large  amount  of  time,  and  no  doubt  of  money,  in  ransacking  the 
libraries  of  Italy,  Greece,  the  Greek  Islands,  and  Palestine,  in  qnest 
of  manuscript  treasure.  Besides  availing  himself  of  some  puUioa- 
tions  (as  Dr.  Barrett's  Codex  Bescriptus,  of  Dublin  College),  which 
had  appeared  since  the  publication  of  Griesbach,  he  has  himself 
examined  and  collated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  MSS.  never  referred  to  before  in  any  critical  edition ;  but 
his  accuracy  in  exhibiting  their  various  readings  is  matter  of  ques- 
tion, upon  which  serious  doubts  are  felt. 

What  has  occasioned  and  strengthened  these  doubts  is  the  almost 
incredible  neghgence  of  Scholz  in  representing  the  information 
afforded  by  his  predecessors,  especially  by  Griesbach.  No  one  can 
compare  his  notes  with  those  of  Griesbach  without  perceiving  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  are  simply  copied  from  the  edition  of  the 
latter ;  and  no  one  can  compare  the  two  editions  together  attentivdiy 
without  perceiving  that  Scholz  has  displayed  a  degree  of  careless- 
ness, as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  transcript,  that  could  scarcely  have 
been  believed  to  be  possible.  By  omissions,  by  misquotations,  by 
misplaced  signs,  ho  has  totally  changed  the  character  of  the  state- 
ments which  it  was  his  duty  to  reproduce,  and  iu  iustauces 
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Matthew  iv.  4 — 10. 

Matt  iv.  4.  Among  the  authorities  for  inserting  6  before  ai^^or^o;, 
Qriesbach  cites  Matthsei's  Codices  V.  and  a.  They  are  omitted  by 
Scholz. 

Matt  iv.  4.  Griesbach  cites  Mt.  m.  as  reading  iv  instead  of  i^/. 
It  is  omitted  bj  Scholz. 

Matt  iy.  4.  Griesbach  notes  that  the  words  ixTo^tvofiivtfj  dta  tfro- 
fiMTOi  are  omitted  in  Codex  D,  the  Jerusalem- Sjriac  Version,  the 
Latin  version  in  the  Cambridge,  Verona,  and  two  St  Germains 
MSS.  as  also  by  the  author  of  the  6^>u«  Imperfectum  upon  Mat- 
thew, by  Hilary  and  Druthmar.  Scholz  takes  no  notice  of  the 
three  last  named  authorities ;  and  by  misplacing,  the  double  accent 
in  his  text,  which  shows  how  fsur  the  omission  extends,  he  makes 
it  appear  that  the  other  documents  omit  the  whole  clause  ix^n- 
^ivofMVffj  dta  6T6fjMroi  ^foD,  which  is  erroneous. 

Matt  iv.  5.  Griesbach  informs  us  that  for  7<rr7}<riv,  B,  C,  D,  1, 
33,  47»  Mt  i.  some  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  the 
Sahidic  Version  read  ttfrnffiv.  Scholz  takes  no  notice  of  Matthsei's 
Codex  i.  and  he  affirms  that  the  other  documents,  with  Z  (the 
DuUin  Codex  Bescriptus),  not  only  read  e<m}<rf  instead  of  larfiatv, 
but  omit  aur6¥^  which  follows :  this  is  quite  incorrect.  This  error 
also  arises  from  the  careless  misplacement  of  a  double  accent. 

Matt.  iv.  7.  Griesbach  states  that  the  word  o-aXiv  is  omitted  in 
Mt.  B  and  the  Sahidic  Version.  Scholz  also  has  a  note  upon 
this  word,  in  which  it  appears  that  these  docun^ents  are  appealed 
to;  but  whether  for  altering  or  omitting  the  word,  or  for  adding 
something  to  it,  the  reader  of  his  New  Testament  cannot  tell, 
because  he  has  forgotten  to  put  in  the  mark  =,  which  would  have 
explained  the  meaning  of  these  references. 

Matt.  iv.  9.  Griesbach  states  that  the  Codex  33  (which  he  had 
accurately  collated  in  this  chapter,  see  Symhoke  Criticm,  i.  168) 
reads  cot  mtfra  instead  of  vdvra  <ro/.  Scholz  omits  the  reference 
to  33,  but  assigns  no  reason.    He  evidently  forgot  to  transcribe  it   . 

Matt  iv.  10.  Among  the  authorities  for  inserting  Mcu  fjm  in  the 
text  Griesbach  enumerates  the  MSS.  225,  Mt  B,  H,  a,  d,  g,  k,  1^ ; 
all  of  which  Scholz  leaves  out.  Griesbach  states  that  Mt.  V,  P, 
omit  these  words,  but  this  statement  also  Scholz  passes  over  in 
silence.  Matthsi's  Codex  g.  Scholz  might  have  passed  over  for 
a  good  critical  reason,  and,  in  fact,  1  suspect  that  the  mention  of 
it  in  this  place  by  Matthsei  is  a  mistake ;  but,  from  what  I  have 
here  and  elsewhere  observed,  1  have  little  doubt  that  all  these 
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references  to  the  MSS.  collated  by  Matthasi  are  omitted  by  SchoU 
fo/r  iht  mert  purpose  of  saoing  himself  the  trouble  of  searohing 
oat  the  new  designations  by  which  he  has  denoted  them  in  his 
Catalogue. 

This  passage  a£fords  a  £B>ir  specimen  of  Scholz's  extraordinarj 
remissness  in  adducing  the  testimonies  which  have  been  Ivooght 
forward  by  other  critics.  Having  compared  seyerai  passages  in 
diflBdrent  parts  of  the  work»  in  this  manner,  I  am  enabled  to  aflSrm 
that  similar  inaccuracies  are  found  in  almost  every  part  and  book 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the  man  who  trusts  to  Schols's 
statements  will  be  often  and  signally  misled.  One  example  men 
may  be  added,  in  proof  of  this,  from  the  note  on  1  John  t.  7.  In  a 
passage  so  celetatted  and  so  well  known,  we  should  have  expeotod 
particular  care  and  corresponding  accuracy;  but  it  begins  with  a 
gross  blunder.  Scholz  thus  commences  the  enumeration  of  autho- 
rides  for  omitting  the  disputed  words  in  that  verse: — ''Codices 
GrsQoi  qui  Epistolas  Catholicas  habent  ferd  omnes ;  videlicet^  A,  B, 
(hiat.  iv.  3.-2  Jo.  3)  G,  H,"  &c.;  which  asserts  that  in  the 
Alexandrine  and  Vatican  MS.  (or  in  the  latter,  ai  lecui)  there  is  a 
hiatus  here  which  prevents  us  from  knowing  how  they  read  the  verse. 
This  is  totally  untrue ;  for  both  these  MSS.  contain  this  epistle,  and 
both  want  liie  contested  clause.  The  &ct  is,  Scholz  has  copied 
Griesbach,  but  copied  him  so  negligently  that  he  hsA  left  omt  ike 
letter  G,  which  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  the  parenthesis.  In 
Griesbach  the  list  reads  correctly  "A,  B  (C  hiat.  iv.  3—2  Jo.  3)," 
kc. ;  that  is,  "  the  Alexandrine  and  Vatican  MSS.  omit  the  clause. 
The  Ephrem  MS.  b  mutilated  from  1  John  iv.  3  to  2  John  verse  3,'* 
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So»  in  p.  12,  wo  find,  in  tho  inner  margin,  "  u)  Alex,  fioixti^fffiva/ ;" 
intimating  that  a  certain  class  of  authorities,  which  the  editor  calls 
Alexandrine,  read  fj^x^^^vou,  in  place  of  the  words  marked  witii 
the  letter  a  in  the  text;  that  is,  of  ""xai  S;  Jdy  d^oXcXu/u^vijy  yo^6fi\ 
in  Matt  ▼.  32 ;  bat  this  is  altogether  incorrect.  The  authorities 
referred  to  read  fiAixtv^i^vou,  instead  of  /M/xa(f6ai,  before  which  the 
letter  of  reference  should  haye  been  placed. 

In  p.  19,  we  have,  in  the  inner  margin,  **r)  rec.  Sn,"  which  ifarr^^j!^ 
asserts  that  the  received  text  has  In  in  place  of  the  work  marked  ^kjLr^ 
r  in  the  text:  that  is  Uic%fx^fktm\  in  Matt.  vii.  13.    This  is  absurd: 
the  reference  should  have  been  to  *T/'',  in  verse  14. 

And  not  to  &tigae  the  reader  with  a  more  detailed  enumeration, 
anj  one  who  jdeases  to  take  the  trouble  will  find  similar  errors  com- 
mitted in  the  inner  margin  of  p.  25,  at  the  reference  marked  t;  in 
p.  27,  f ;  in  the  same  page,  z;  in  p.  28,  ^t  and,  indeed,  in  aknost  ^ifop^r^^o* 
every  third  or  fourth  page  in  which  such  references  are  given.  Thej  ^  J^X^ 
are  not  found  on  every  page,  and  do  not  average  more  than  two  or 
three  on  each  page  where  they  are  found;  so  that  nearly  every  tenth 
one  throughout  involves  a  misstatement.  Many  of  the  errors  thus 
produced  are  of  the  most  absurd  description.  The  example  last 
referred  to  affords  an  instance :  in  it  Scholz  informs  his  readers  that 
some  documents  expunge  the  name  of  Jamez  the  son  of  Zehedee 
from  the  list  of  the  twelve  aposties,  and  introduce  in  its  stead  that 
of  a  disciple  named  Cananceus!  But  who,  except  the  readers  of 
Scholx,  ever  heard  of  the  apostie  Cananceus  ? 

It  has  been  often  and  jusdy  remarked,  that  Dr.  Scholz  repeatedly 
copies  Qriesbach*s  notes  without  any  alteration,  even  when  his  aigu- 
ments  go  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  the  very  readings  which 
Scholz  has  taken  into  tiie  text.  The  note  b,  on  M^tt  iv.  10,  already 
appealed  to,  affords  an  examjde.  He  there  copies  from  Griesbach, 
among  the  authorities  for  inserting  Mau  fimt,  ''Codices  e  quibus 
interpoUiHtuM  fuU  Lucas."  But,  on  turning  to  the  parallel  passage 
in  Luke  iv.  8,  we  find  that  he  there  gives,  as  part  of  the  true  text, 
the  words  which  he  here  declares  to  be  an  interpolation !  In  his 
note  on  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  Scholz  gives,  among  the  list  of  authorities 
in  fevour  of  ht  **  Gyrillus  Alex,  qui  sa)pe  quidem  habet  Mg  in 
OperumEditionibus,  sed  perperam,  utidocuimus  in  Symbolis  Criticis, 
voL  i.  p.  43:"  thus,  through  mere  negligence,  direcUy  claiming  as 
his  own  the  Symbolce  Critical,  a  work  of  which  everybody  knows 
that  be  never  wrote  a  line.  He  copies  firom  Griesbach,  word  for 
word,  references  to  that  critic's  own  writings  and  all,  indiscriminately. 

L  L 
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After  these  examples  of  headlong  haste  and  almost  incredible 
carelessness,  it  will  surprise  no  one  to  be  informed  that  in  cases 
where  his  predecessors  have  made  erroneous  statements.  Dr.  Scholz 
has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  correct  them,  even  when  the  means  of 
doing  so  lay  ready  at  hand.  Haying,  in  perusing  the  Old  Syriac 
Version,  been  struck  by  the  occurrence  of  several  readings  which  I 
did  not  recollect  to  have  seen  quoted  from  it,  I  compared  whole 
passages  in  that  document  with  the  notes  given  in  the  Critical 
Editions;  and  I  found,  with  very  few  exceptions,  so  far  as  my  colla- 
tion extended,  that  wherever  Mill,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbaoh  were 
correct  in  their  citations,  Scholz  is  also  right,  unless  where  he  happens 
to  miq>lace  his  note-marks :  wherever  they  are  wrong,  he  fiiithfiilly 
copies  their  mistakes.  Thus,  in  1  John  ii.  23,  he  gives  xai  rhv  fmripi 
$Xtt  as  the  reading  of  both  the  Syriac  Versions ;  but  the  Peshito  haiB, 
instead  of  cp^f/,  I'Oio,  i.e.  ofuXoysj',  as  in  the  preceding  clause.  For 
ofukv/fTDr.  Scholz  produces  some  authorities,  but  omits  this,  the  most 
important  of  them  all.  So,  in  the  preceding  verse,  the  Old  Syriac 
reads  xai  rh¥  vihv  a^viTrou;  but  of  this,  also,  Scholz,  following  his  pre- 
decessors, takes  no  notice.  In  verse  24,  the  same  version  transposes 
vtff)  and  irar^L  Scholz  quotes  other  documents  as  sanctioning  this 
change,  but  omits  the  Syriac.  In  1  John  iii.  1,  Scholz  reads  /Serf, 
&c. ;  the  Syriac  reads  xai  tdin,  which  he  does  not  notice.  Again, 
in  1  John  iii.  7,  where  the  received  text  is  xa^dtg  ixfT^g  ^xou6i  i^rn^ 
Scholz  notices  some  documents  which  omit  these  words,  but  passes 
over  in  silence  the  reading  of  the  Syriac,  which  gives  juaAiti  xai  • 
^icrhi  hixaiii  hri¥ — ^a  variation  which  is  surely  worth  recording.  To 
all  this  it  must  be  added  that  in  his  Prolegomena  Dr.  Schok  sng- 
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very  £Eur  astraj:  through  heedlessness  and  inattention,  we  admit; 
for  no  motive  can  be  assigned  which  could  induce  him  to  wish  to 
mislead  his  readers  on  these  points.  His  errors  probably  arise  from 
that  dashing,  ofif-hand  manner  of  writing  theology  which  unfortunately 
has  become  so  prevalent  in  Grermany,  and  which,  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  science,  has  produced  such  lamentable  results.  Whether 
Dr.  Scholz  has  been  more  careful  in  noting  down,  and  more  exact 
in  copying,  the  readings  of  those  MSS.  which  he  has  for  the  first 
time  collated,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  affirm  as  matter  of  fact.  But, 
seeing  that  such  is  his  negligence  in  making  use  of  tlie  materials 
existing  in  print,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  safe  to  rely  implicitly 
on  his  sole  authority. 

His  system  of  recensions  will  hereafter  be  examined  in  a  more 
suitable  place,  and  the  principles  by  which  he  has  been  guided  in 
the  selection  of  textual  readings  will  be  discussed.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  reader  of  his  edition  wiH  discover  innumerable  instances  in 
which  he  has  himself  rejected  the  readings  of  the  Gonstantinopolitan 
fomily  of  documents,  which  he  declares,  in  his  Prolegomena,  to  be 
the  only  genuine  and  pure  sources ;  and  has  preferred  the  readings 
of  the  Alexandrine  class,  which  he  there  affinps  to  be  corrupt  and 
spurious.  But  a  detailed  examination  of  these  points  will  find  a 
more  fitting  occasion  in  another  part  of  this  book. 

The  edition  of  Lachmann  and  Buttman  may  be  expected  to  be 
described  in  this  place ;  but,  as  it  is  yet  incomplete,  a  brief  notice 
will  suffice.  The  former  editor  published,  some  years  ago,  a  small 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  revised  text,  but  without 
various  readings,  from  the  press  of  Tauchnitz,  at  Leipzig,  in  the 
preface  to  which  he  avowed  that  he  had  been  guided,  in  the  selection 
of  his  text,  by  the  preponderance  of  Oriental  as  distinguished  from 
Wettem  authority.  This  principle  was  forthwith  adopted  as  the 
dictate  of  profound  wisdom  by.  many  learned  men,  and  was  upon 
the  point  of  being  elevated  into  an  article  of  critical  fedth,  when, 
luckily,  its  author  stepped  in  to  save  them  from  this  absurdity,  by 
propounding  a  new  principle,  the  very  opposite  of  the  former: 
namely,  that  the  testimony  of  the  Latin  Version,  the  Fathers 
who  used  it,  the  ancient  Oreek  MSS.  which  most  frequently 
agree  with  it,  and  the  ancient  Greek  writers  who  found  a  similar 
text  in  their  MSS.  is  alone  to  be  consulted  in  ascertaining  the 
genuine  readings  of  the  New  Testament  On  this  principle  the 
edition  of  Lachmann  and  ButUnan,  of  which  the  first  volume 
appeared  at  Berlin,  8vo,  1842,  is  compiled.    It  gives  the  Greek  text 
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at  the  top  of  the  page,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  at  the  bottom.  In  the 
middle  are  placed  various  readings  from  twelve  Greek  and  thirteen 
Latin  MSS.  and  five  Fathers — Irenseus,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Hilaiy, 
and  Lucifer — ^which  are  the  onlj  authorities  consulted  in  this  edition. 
All  the  other  manuscripts,  to  the  number  of  about  nine  hundred — 
the  versions,  including  the  three  Sjriao  ones,  the  Armenian,  the 
Arabic,  and  the  Persian,  though  unquestionaUj  Oriewkd,  and  the 
Eastern  fistthers,  Ephrem  Sjrus,  Cjril  of  Jerusalem,  Chrysostom, 
and  the  two  Eusebii—are  unceremoniously  dismissed  as  nnwcMrthy  of 
notice.  Tet  the  text  in  the  Gospels,  which  are  all  that  have  been 
published  of  this  edition,  is  not  so  bad  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  this  wholesale  rejection  of  valuable  material.  The  censorioos 
tone  and  spirit  of  Lachmann's  Pre&ce  are  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  sacred  subject,  and  even  of  the  present  age. 

It  is  painful,  but  necessary,  to  conclude  this  outline  of  the  History 
of  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament  by  declaring,  what  the  attentive 
reader  of  the  preceding  pages  will  scarcely  have  failed  to  remark, 
that  criticism  has  yet  an  important  work  to  do  with  respect  to  this 
part  of  our  Biblical  Code.  Materials  have  been  discovered,  bat  we 
can  scarcely  say  that  many  of  the  most  valuaUe  among  them  have 
been  employed.  Versions  of  prime  antiquity  and  ffidthfulness  have 
been  imperfectly  collated;  manuscripts  of  first-rate  character  have 
been  cursorily  inspected;  the  published  transcripts  of  some  which  have 
been  given  to  the  world  in  print  (as  the  Ephrem  MS.  and  'the  San- 
Gallensis)  have  not  been  consulted  by  any  critical  editor,  or  made 
use  of  in  any  critical  edition.  At  least  one  MS.  of  the  entire  New 
Testament,  belongmg  to  the  very  first  rank  in  point  of  antiquitj. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

MANUSCRIPTS   OF  THE  NEW   TESTAMENT. 

AoREEABLT  to  the  method  stated  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work, 
and  foUowed  in  the  Second  Book,  we  proceed^  after  an  Outline  of 
the  History  of  the  Text,  to  give  some  account  of  the  helps  which 
may  be  employed  for  its  verification  or  correction.  Of  these  the 
Greek  Manuscripts  containing  the  whole  or  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment form  a  most  important  portion,  and  with  them  we  shall  begin 
the  subject.  But  as  something  in  all  cases,  and  in  some  cases 
Tory  much,  of  the  value  of  a  MS.  depends  upon  its  antiquity,  it 
seems  expedient  to  commence  this  chapter  with  a  few  observations 
on  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  age  of  such  documents. 

Section  I. —  Tests  of  the  Antiquity  of  MSS, 

This  is  a  difficult  inquiry,  for  the  most  ancient  MSS.  seldom 
have  any  subscription  or  note  of  time  by  which  their  exact  age  may 
be  ascertained.  In  this  case  we  can  follow  the  guidance  of  two 
general  principles : — 1.  There  is  a  general  conformity  in  the  mode 
of  writing  which  prevails  in  any  country,  at  any  particular  period.. 
MSS.  therefore,  which  liave  a  certain  date,  will  guide  us  to  the 
date  of  those  whose  age  is  otherwise  uncertain,  if  there  be  a  striking 
similarity  in  the  s^le  of  the  handwriting,  and  other  circumstances 
affecting  their  outward  form.  2.  Changes  in  the  style  of  writing 
are  gradually  introduced,  and  go  on  progressively,  not  per  saltum. 
K,  therefore,  there  are  two  MSS.  the  dates  of  which  are  both  known, 
and  of  which  one  is  considerably  older  than  the  other ;  and  if  a 
third  be  found  to  occupy  an  intermediate  place  in  point  of  form 
character  and  mode  of  writing,  so  that  from  the  older  of  the  dated 
MSS.  to  the  younger  there  appears  a  gradual  transition  through 
the  tmdated  copy,  we  are  authorised,  in  the  absence  of  direct 
proofs,  to  consider  this  tmdated  copy  as  intermediate  to  the  others 
in  point  of  time. 

In  addition  to  these  general  principles,  which  apply  to  all  MSS. 
whatsoever,  we  have  in  the  Greek  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  a 
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peculiar  help,  ariiiog  from  our  knQwledgie  of  the  time  wheti  oextain 
changes  were  admitted  m  the  diTision  of  the  teit ;  when  certmm  of 
the  Fathers  flouri»lied  to  whose  works  the  MSS,  oeeiyiioDally  eon* 
tain  references ;  and  when  certain  ecclesiastical  GUstoms  wero  intro- 
duced, to  which  the  MSS*  were  sometimes  adapted. 

All  these  points  I  shall  endeavour  to  intcfrweavc  in  a  short 
chronological  statement,  refemog  the  student  to  the  works  of 
Montfaucon  (especially  the  Pul^eograpUa  Grwca),  Mill,  Hug,  aiid 
others,  in  which  he  will  find  the  various  particulars  largely  discussed* 
Montfaucon  is  the  most  satisfactory,  because  he  has  illustrated  the 
whole  subject  with  an  atnple  series  of fac-simiUs^^n  md  with  which 
I  am  necessarily  obliged  to  dispense . 

The  earliest  specimens  of  Oreek  writing  exoctited  since  tlm 
Christian  era,  and  still  oitant,  are  tho  books  found  amoug  the  ruins 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii »  As  these  cities  were  destroyed  bj 
an  erupdon  of  Mount  Vesuiriua,  A.D,  79,  those  MS8.  must  date 
irom  this  or  a  still  earlier  period.  Their  form  is  uniToraally  that  of 
a  roll,  consisting  of  a  number  of  sheets  of  papyrus,  cement-ed 
together.  The  writing  is  disposed  in  columns,  which  extend  across 
the  volume,  aud  is,  in  all  cases,  in  plain  full  capitals,  witliout 
diyision  of  words,  sentences,  or  paragraphs ;  with  very  few  patiM- 
marks,  and  no  accents  or  spirits,  and  totally  devoid  of  omametit* 
It  is  needless  to  go  farther  into  the  description  of  diese  pap^^  ai 
there  is  no  MS.  of  auy  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  this  form  or 
of  this  date.  In  documents  of  a  later  age,  convenience  suggested 
an  alteration  in  tho  form  of  books  from  the  roll  shape  to  t]mt  of  a 
bound  volume,  consisting  of  a  number  of  distinct  sheets,  ootupactad 
together  in  the  mamier  wliich  k  now  universal 

There  is  still  extant  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vietma  a  copy  of 
Dioscoridea  wi^^  ^ttroLvw  x,  r.  X.  which,  as  appears  from  the  book 
itself,  was  made  at  the  instance  of  Juliana  Anicia,  daughter  ol  PL 
Anicius  Olybrius,  who  was  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  A-D.  472. 
This  princess  founded  a  church  and  conreut,  r^;  ®i^6mu^  in  the 
year  505,  for  the  use  of  which  this  Dioscorides  seems  to  have  beeu 
intended.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  have  been  written  A,D, 
500  or  507 :  certainly  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  sixth  centurj^ 
Ou  comparing  the  appearance  of  this  Codex  with  that  of  variotis 
existing  MS8,  of  tho  Now  Testament,  it  appears  that  some  of  liieiii 
have  every  appearance  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  Dioscorides  of 
the  Princess  JtiUana,  and  may,  therefore,  with  the  strongest  dc^gree 
of  probabihty,  be  referred  to  the  fifth  century  of  Uie  Christiaii 
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These  TeneraUe  documents  are  all  written  on  parchment,  and 
in  the  uncial  character,*  resembling 'that  of  the  sculptured  inscrip- 
tions of  the  same  period,  except  in  a  few  minutiso.  The  letters 
are  fuH/ortned,  round  or  square,  as  the  shape  of  each  maj 
require, — not  compressed,  nor  prolonged  above  or  below  the  line. 
The  first  letter  of  each  book  or  division  is  usuaUj  larger  than  the 
rest,  and  sometimes  stands  out  of  the  vertical  line;  but  all  are 
plain  and  unomamented — ^perfectly  upright,  and  distinct  from  each 
other.  There  are  no  intervals  between  words;  the  letters  follow 
each  other  as  if  they  all  formed  part  of  the  same  word.  The  con- 
tractions  are  tew  and  simple ;  few  stops,  and  no  accents  or  spirits 
discernible,  at  least  d  prima  manu;  and  the  horizontal  lines  of 
certain  letters  (as  n,  T,  &c.)  are  free  from  curvature. 

As  to  the  divisions  of  the  text,  long  chapters,  called  sometimes 
xsfaXoia,  and  at  others  at^/xoro/,  or  Church  Lessons  (of  which 
there  were  fiftj-six  in  the  Grospels,  and  as  many  in  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament),  are  mentioned  by  writers  in  the  third  century; 
but  these  do  not  occur  in  any  existing  MSS.  Soon  after,  but  we 
know  not  how  soon,  a  division  into  xtpdXaia  iiu^om,  otherwise 
called  TiTkiHy  was  invented ;  and,  in  the  fourth  century,  a  division 
into  shorter  sections,  which  had  been  originally  introduced  by 
Ammonius,  a  harmonist,  and  were  named  from  him  the  Ammonian 
Sections,  or  xifolXaia,  was  conmion  in  the  Gospels.  This  was  the 
only  division  known  to  Gsesarius,  who  was  brother  to  the  celebrated 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum.  To  these  sections  Eusebius  adapted  his 
canons,  or  tables  of  harmonic  references,  which  afterwards  became 
conmion  in  the  MSS.  In  the  year  360,  Chrysostom  alludes  to  the 
practice  of  writing  bibHcal  MSS.  on  the  finest  parchment,  in  letters 
of  silver  and  gold,  as  already  introduced  by  some  who  were  more 
particular  as  to  the  appearance  than  the  contents  of  their  copies. 
It  will  be  readily  understood  that  innovations  such  as  these  would 
not  be  introduced  into  every  MS.  written  at  that  period.  Most  of 
them,  it  is  probable,  made  their  way  very  gradually;  and  in  point 
of  &ct  we  know  that  some  copies  were  written  after  or  about  this 
time — certainly  not  sooner  than  the  end  of  the  fourth  century — in 
which  there  is  no  gilding,  nor  divisions  into  sections,  nor  reference 
to  the  Eusebian  canons.  But  the  presence  of  one  or  all  of  these  u 
consistent  with  a  very  high  antiquity. 

*  This  iB  an  improper  use  of  the  term,  founded  on  a  miioonoeption  of  a 
paisage  in  Jerome;  but,  as  it  is  in  general  use,  1  think  it  unneoesaary  to 
change  it. 
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In  the  jear  458  B.G.  Euthalius,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Snlca  in 
Egypt,  published  an  edition  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  in  which  he 
gave,  with  the  text,  the  contents  of  the  chapters  into  which  he  sa/s 
it  had  been  divided  bj  "a  pious  Father"  of  the  church,  so  earlj  as 
A.D.  396.  Euthalius,  howeyer,  brought  this  division  first  into 
puUic  note,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  comparatiyelj  unknown 
till  his  time:  perhaps  it  had  never  been  copied  into  anj  MS. 
but  that  of  the  person  who  invented  the  division,  and  which  pio- 
baUj  had  come  into  the  hands  of  Eutiialius  after  his  death.  About 
the  year  490,  he  published  an  edition  of  the  Acts  and  CaikoUe 
Epistles,  divided  into  short  chapters  or  sections  by  himself;  so  that 
the  whole  New  Testament  was  now  divided  into  short  portions, 
according  to  the  sense  and  connexion.  Euthalius  was  the  invenUv 
of  what  is  called  Stichometry.  The  continuous  mode  of  writing, 
without  any  intervals,  which  made  a  whole  page  resemble  one  woid, 
was  found  inconvenient  for  reading  in  public  assemblies.  He  there- 
fore introduced  the  method  of  writing  xarcb  eri^ovs,  or  line  by  line- 
placing  just  so  many  words  in  one  line  as  the  reader  might  be  able 
to  pronounce  uninterruptedly,  then  commencing  again  on  a  new  one, 
and  so  on.  This  must  have  rendered  the  duty  of  the  public  reader 
much  easier,  and  it  was,  in  after  times,  extensively  adopted ;  for  we 
have  stichometrical  MSS.  of  almost  every  country,  of  an  age  subse- 
quent to  this.  The  foUowing  Unes  from  tiie  Clermont  MS.  will  give 
an  idea  of  this  arrangement: — 

AlATHNACeCNIAN 
THCCAPKOCYMWN 
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This  method  of  arranging  the  words  gaye  rise  to  several  other 
changes,  which  shall  be  hereafter  dolj  noticed  in  their  proper  order. 
Meanwhile  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  Euthalius,  as  he  ezpresslj 
states,  caused  his  codices  to  be  written  xara  ir^mMav,  i.e.  with 
accents;  so  that  the  occurrence  of  accents,  especially  in  a  stichome- 
trical  MS.  of  an  earlj  date,  need  not  excite  our  surprise ;  but  they 
were  at  first  very  sparingly  interspersed,  and  were  generally 
neglected  by  copyists  till  the  serenth  or  eighth  century.  Euthalius 
also  aflixed  to  the  yarious  books  the  subscriptions  which  are  found 
in  all  the  modem  MSS.  and  are  translated  in  our  English  version, 
stating  the  places  at  which  they  were  respectively  composed,  and 
some  historical  circumstances.  At  first  the  subscriptions  had  been 
mere  repetiti<nis  of  the  titles  at  the  beginning  of  tho  different  books ; 
and  both  had  been  as  short  and  simple  as  possible: — e.g.  ^^i  ^- 
futkxti'  r^i  xo^ij^iovg  a*  ^^  rir^v.  In  some  MSS.  these  brief 
appendices  had  been  a  little  enlarged  before  his  time ;  but  he  com- 
posed those  which  afterwards  came  into  general  use.  These 
changes,  gradually  extending  to  the  MSS.  of  different  countries, 
afford  indications  of  their  comparative  antiquity. 

The  class  of  MSS.  called  Lectionaries,  containing  the  portions 
of  scripture  sdected  for  reading  in  the  service  of  the  church,  seem 
not  to  have  been  used  generally  among  the  Greeks  till  after  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  century.  Some  writers,  however, 
contend  that  they  were  employed  at  a  much  earlier  period ;  but  only 
three  or  four  have  come  down  to  us  which  are  of  a  remoter  date 
than  the  eighth  century. 

About  the  same  time  also  the  uncial  character  began  visibly  to 
change  its  form.  The  letters,  instead  of  being  perfectly  upright, 
were  sometimes  written  with  a  slight  inclination,  and  the  spirits 
and  accents  became  more  common  than  before.  The  round  letters 
began  to  be  slightly  compressed  in  order  to  save  room,  and  A  and 
M  aflfected,  in  some  instances,  a  new  appearance;  yet  the  change 
was  at  first  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  strike  the  eye  of  any  one  who 
does  not  pay  particular  attention  to  the  point;  and  often  in  MSS. 
in  which  the  body  of  the  text  is  written  in  the  more  modem  uncial 
character,  the  title-pages  and  first  lines  of  the  di£ferent  sections  are 
copied  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  forms.  In  such  cases,  however, 
the  constrained  manner  of  forming  the  strokes  sufficiently  indicates 
that  the  transcriber  was  not  accustomed  to  the  antique  style  of 
writing ;  so  that  no  one  who  has  given  any  attention  to  paboography 
can  for  a  moment  be  misled  by  the  resemblance. 

Mm 
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la  tho  eigbih  eeaturj,  tJie  desire  of  sariDg  time,  space^  and  paicSi- 
ment,  induced  some  copyists,  instead  of  writing  tlieir  MSS*  xttrtk 
mx^Ht  to  place  a  dot  wbero  the  trri^ag  terminated,  and  thence  to 
write  en  as  lie  fore ;  and  this  soeme  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
present  pau^o-marks.  At  all  efonts.  in  tliis  century,  punctuatioii 
was  for  the  fijfiit  time  introduced,  though  imperfectly  and  irr<^- 
larly:  no  two  copyists  agreeing  in  their  mode  of  marking  and 
placing  the  stops.  About  the  same  time  commenced  tlie  practice 
of  uniformly  writing  I  and  Y  with  a  doubk>  dot  (j  and  Y),  when 
nncombined  in  diphthongs.  Such  dots  are  fotmd  over  diese  letterbi  fl 
in  very  ancient  MS 8.  but  only  at  the  beginning  of  words.  Oma*  ™ 
mental  lettera,  containing  rarions  devioee,  sotne  of  them  exceedingly 
appropriate  and  beaatifiil,  began  to  be  pkced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  diibrent  books  atid  epistles.  The  tincial  ebaracter  in  thia  cen- 
tury  underwent  a  yery  perceptible  change,  bein^  stiU  more  cisai*  ■ 
pressed  than  it  Iiad  boon  in  the  seventh. 

In  the  ninth,  Uie  note  of  interrogation  and  the  comma  weit)  added 
to  the  other  points  now  in  common  use.  The  letters  C  C  O  0  ^ 
were  very  much  compressed j  Z  —  X  were  prolonged  below  the  hne, 
and  other  changes  made,  wlucb  prepared  the  way  for  the  cui^iva 
character,  with  many  contractions  and  complicated  connexions  of 
the  different  letters,  which  came  into  use  in  the  tenth  century; 
resembling,  in  some  degree,  the  small  type  of  our  printed  books, 
but  still  more  those  which  were  published  two  centuries  ago. 

Yet  even  after  tlie  cursive  hand  had  become  common,  the  an- 
cient mode  of  writing  was  retained  for  some  time  in  copies  of  the 
scriptures,  as  appears   from  some   uncial  MSB,  which  were  fur- 
nished,  a  prima  manu,  with   scholia  and  division   marks  in  the 
cursive  character*     We  ako  find  in  some  MSS.  the  first  line  of 
each  division  written  in  a  more  ancient  style  than  the  rest  of  the 
f^^ai^  ^^^»rf«  *  text;  just  as,  in  books  published  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
"  '   rs^-  ^*9^    not  unusual  to  print  the  first  word  or  two  in  old  English,  the  rest 
*^^4h3^    in  the  common  type, 

in  the  ninth  century,  the  practice  of  dating  the  MSS,  became 
/^^^^  common;  and  we  need  no  farther  pursue  this  subject,  except  to 
state  that>  in  the  eleventh,  cotton  rag  paper  was  first  used  in 
MSS.  of  the  New  Testament — that,  in  the  twelfth  century,  our 
present  chapters,  otherwise  called  the  Latin  chapters,  were  invented 
by  the  Carding    Hugo  de   Sancto  Care  (but  they  never  were 
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such  a  pitch  as  to  destroy  manj  of  the  most  yaloablp  tomes  of 
ancient  genius  and  learning,   leaving  us  in    their   place  whole 
libraries  of  scholastic  metaphysics  and  monkish  theology. 
From  the  foregoing  statements  it  is  evident — 

1.  That  a  MS.  with  our  present  chapters,  however  written, 
c€mnoi  he  mare  ancient  than  the  twelfth  century. 

2.  A  MS.  on  cotton  paper  cannot  be  older  than  the  eleventh 
century. 

3.  A  cursive  MS.  cannot  be  older  than  the  tenth  century. 

4.  A  MS.  in  compressed  and  elongated  uncial  character  cannot 
be  more  ancient  than  the  ninth  century;  neither  can  one,  however 
written,  which  exhibits  the  conmia  and  note  of  interrogation,  a 
primd  manu. 

5.  A  MS.  with  a  double  dot  over  the  I  and  Y,  when  uncombined 
in  diphthongs,  or  containing  a  systematic  punctuation,  a  primd 
manu,  or  even  marking  the  termination  of  each  (tt^o;  by  a  point, 
or  having  the  initial  letters  illuminated  or  ornamented,  can  scarcely 
be  more  ancient  than  the  eighth  century. 

6.  A  MS.  in  uncial  character,  inclined  or  slightly  compressed,  or 
an  EvangeUstarium  or  Lectianarium,  however  written,  cannot  be 

more  ancient  than  the  seventh  century,    ^r  i*^^fi^   ^^  %/J^im^  .  ^o/»£^«%.«^ 

7.  A  MS.  though  in  full,  upright,  round,  and  square  uncial  ^7*^  ^/^' 
character,  yet  written  xara  (ir^ou;,  or  with  accents,  or  with  the 
£uthalian  sections,  titles,  and  subscriptions  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 

cannot  possibly  be  more  ancient  than  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century,  inasmuch  as  Euthalius,  the  author  of  these  improvements, 
flourished  from  A.D.  458  till  A.D.  490  (Lardner).  Of  course, 
such  a  MS.  may  be  considerably  more  recent 

8.  A  MS.  exhibiting  the  Harmonic  Canons  to  the  four  gospels, 
or  references  to  them,  though  without  any  of  the  Euthalian  improve- 
ments, must  be  posterior*to  the  time  of  Eusebius,  who  flourished  in 
the  former  part  of  the  fourth  century  (from  A.D.  315  till  A.D.  340 : 
Lardner);  and  a  MS.  without  either  the  Ammonian  sections  or  the 
Canons  of  Eusebius  may  yet  have  been  written  long  subsequently 
to  his  time,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  changes  in 
the  mode  of  writing  MSS.  would  at  once  be  adopted,  by  every 
copyist,  from  the  time  of  their  first  invention. 

Beyond  this  point  it  is  not  necessary  to  proceed,  as  no  existing 
biblical  MS.  can  possibly  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 
fourth  century — if,  indeed,  there  be  any  so  ancient.  Some  writers 
have,  in  their  ardent  zeal  for  the  authority  of  particular  manu- 
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scripts,  referred  them  to  this  remote  date,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  m 
insufSicient  grounds. 

Sectioit  II. —  The  Oodex  Vaiieanus. 

In  the  Library  of  the  Vatican  there  is  an  immense  number  of 
MSS. ;  but  that  which  is  always  understood  when  the  Codex  VaH- 
ccmm  is  spoken  of  without  farther  addition,  is  the  one  that  is  there 
numbered  1209.  By  critics  since  the  time  of  Wetstein  it  is  quoted 
by  the  letter  B.  As  this  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  documents  in  the  whole  range  of  our  critical 
material,  many  discussions  have  taken  place  with  respect  to  it, 
which  the  brevity  of  this  work  renders  it  necessary  to  pass  Qiver; 
we  shall  confine  ourselres  hSId^j  to  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  personally  examined  the  codex. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  satis&ctory  account  of  its  eariy 
history.  Bombasius,  in  the  year  1521,  wrote  to  Erasmus  firom 
Rome — "  I  have,  at  length,  found  in  the  Vatican  Library  the  First 
Epistle  of  John,  written  in  the  most  ancient  characters,  in  which 

the  first  four  lines  of  the  fourth  chapter  are  as  follows also  of  the 

fifth  chapter  thus ..."  The  specimen  included  the  much  disputed 
passage  of  that  epistle;  and  firom  its  agreement  with  the  text  of  the 
present  codox,  1209,  seems  evidently  to  have  been  taken  from  it. 
Erasmus  several  times  speaks  of  the  MS.  in  the  Pope's  library, 
**maju8culis  descriptum  Uteris;*'  but  he  never  saw  it,  and  is  very 
inconsistent  in  the  accounts  which  he  gives  of  its  value  and  impor< 
tanoe.    The  editors  who,  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Caraffis, 
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vMfito,  pabluhed  about  the  year  1700,  thus  describoB  the  part  con- 
tfuning  the  Xew  Testament : — "  The  gospels  have  neither  rirXot  nor 
the  Ammonian  sections,  but  certain  numerals  in  red  ink  upon  the 
margin,  which  indicate  a  kind  of  division  in  the  text.  OHP  these 
numbers  Matthew  has  150,*  Mark,  62;  Luke,  152;  John,  80;  the 
Acts,  69 ;  Epistle  of  James,  9;  1  Peter,  8;  1  John,  11 ;  Jude,  2.  But 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  though  written  separate  fh)m  each  other,  yet 
hare  no  individual  enumeration:  the  numerals  on  their  margins  run 
on  in  uninterrupted  series,  as  if  the  whole  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
formed  but  one  book.  The  existing  sections  in  them  amount  to  93, 
the  numerals  being  so  arranged  that  number  59  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Gralatians;  then  comes  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  at  the  beginning  of  which  we  find  number  70 :  but  the 
ten  missing  numbers  are  upon  the  margin  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  in  this  codex  is  placed  after  the  Second  Thessa- 
lonians.  Tet  all  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  from  the  words 
&fM/AO¥  r{D  ^f^,  in  chap.  ix.  ver.  14,  to  the  end,  and  the  whole  of  the 
epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  and  the  whole  book  of 
Revelation,  are  wanting — several  sheets  having  perished  by  time, 
on  which  account  it  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  how  many  of 
these  sections  were  marked  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  or  whether 
the  Apocalypse,  if  originally  contained  in  the  MS.  was  similarly 
divided."  From  this  account  any  one  would  conclude  that  the 
Codex  Vaticanus  does  not  contain  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter, 
2  John,  or  3  John:  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  derive  any  other 
inference  from  Zacagni's  statement — and  some  have  positively 
affirmed  it  as  a  &ct — ^yet  the  manuscript  contains  them  aU,  and  its 
various  readings  in  the  text  of  each  are  given  by  Birch.  Zacagni, 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Grabe,  prepared  and  sent  to  him  a  &c-simile 
of  a  tolerably  long  passage  from  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  as  given  in 
this  codex.  It  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Home  in  his  Critical 
IfUrodueHon;  and,  if  it  be  correctiy  made,  the  MS.  was  at  that 
time  (1704)  destitute  of  accents  and  spirits.  Montfaucon,  who 
was  at  Rome  and  in  the  Vatican  Library,  and  who  repeatedly 
mentions  this  ancient  document,  uniformly  speaks  of  it  as  having 
neither  accents  nor  breathings,  and  as  written  without  division  of 
words.t  Bianchini  has  also  given  a  fete-simile  of  a  passage  from 
the  Codex  Vaticanus,  in  which  neither  breathings  nor  accents 

;  says  the  chapters  in  Matthew  amount  to  170,  and  Mark  72. 
hia  (rnfvo,  p.  186 ;  BiUiotheca  BUdiifthecarum^  T.  i.  p.  a. 
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appear;  yet  Birch  and  Hog  assure  us  that  it  now  contains  both, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  New  Testament.  Birch  too  declares  with- 
out hesitation,  that  these  are  a  prima  manu;  but  Hug  proves  that 
he  was  mistaken  in  this  opinion;*  and  from  the  facts  above  stated 
it  is  evident  that  so  far  from  having  been  as  old  as  the  MS.  they 
must  have  been  inserted  within  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  yean. 
Renaudot  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  communicated  the 
important  circumstance,  since  confirmed  by  other  observers,  that 
this  codex  has  been,  in  various  places,  altered  by  a  more  recent 
hand.  It  was  collated  throughout  for  Bentley,  who  had  projected 
a  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  never  pub- 
li8hed.t  It  was  afterwards  collated  by  Birch,  but  apparently  with 
great  haste,  for  he  has  given  an  erroneous  account  of  many  things 
relating  to  it  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  New  Testament,  and  has 
candidly  stated,  what  would  otherwise  be  almost  incredible,  that 
after  looking  over  his  papers  of  extracts,  he  could  not  tell  what  is 
the  reading  of  this  codex  in  the  much  contested  passage,  Acts  xx. 
28!  Our  best  authority  is  Professor  Hug,  to  whom  the  manuscript 
was  lent  by  order  of  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French,  from  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  to  which,  along  with  many  other  literary 
treasures,  it  had  been  transferred  during  the  period  of  French 
ascendancy  in  Italy.  This  celebrated  critic  examined  it  with  great 
care,  and  published  the  result  of  his  observations,  first  in  an  Essay 
upon  this  Manuscript,!  and  afterwards  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament  From  him  I  borrow  most  of  the  following  par- 
ticulars. 

The  Codex  Vaticanus  contains  in  one  volume  the  Old  and  New 
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disooune  is  completed,  a  space  of  about  the  breadth  of  one  letter  is 
usually  left  vacant.  This  device  is  also  adopted  m  some  of  the 
Herculanean  MSS.  The  initial  letters  even  of  the  different  books 
are  of  the  same  size  and  form  as  the  rest:  large  initial  letters 
(though  perfectly  unadorned)  have  been  added  in  a  later  hand,  but 
that  thej  were  an  afterthought  is  manifest  from  the  existence  of  ttoo 
initial  letters — one  small  in  the  column  of  the  text,  the  other  lai^ 
bj  its  side.  The  MS.  has  three  columns  on  each  page,  so  that 
when  opened  the  book  presents  six  columns  to  the  eye :  its  width  is 
also  greater  than  its  height,  which  occasions  it,  though  a  bound 
book,  to  exhibit  almost  the  appearance  of  a  roll  when  opened.  A 
later  hand  has  carefully  retouched  the  feuiing  characters  in  many 
places;  in  some  a  still  moremodem  one  has  retouched  these  second 
strokes,  when  themselves  about  to  disappear.  These  circumstances 
point  to  a  high  antiquity. 

The  book  is  divided,  in  the  manner  described  by  Zacagni,  into 
chapters  of  its  own,  such  as  have  been  found  in  no  other  MS.  It 
has  neither  the  Euthalian  sections  nor  the  (tt^o/,  nor  even  the 
Ammonian  sections,  which  were  tolerably  common  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  spirits  and  accents  have  been  added  in 
some  places  by  a  later  hand;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
stops,  which,  however,  are  inserted  very  sparingly.  The  original 
BubBcriptions  were  mere  repetitions  of  the  inscriptions,  and  neither 
could  be  more  simple.  What  has  been  added  to  them  is  not  con- 
formable to  the  dictates  of  Euthalius,  though  probaUy  written  some 
time  after  the  completion  of  the  MS.  Thus,  the  original  subscrip- 
tion to  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was,  ^^g  xo^/v^/ou;  a, 
a  later  hand  has  added  ly^i&fn  ^^^  c f  f  jou,  but  the  Euthalian  subscrip- 
tion has  i/^ofi]  offfh  f /X/crcrwir.  These  indications  compel  us  to  refer 
the  Vatican  Codex  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
might,  perhaps,  justify  us  in  carrying  it  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth.  We  shall,  however,  as  I  conceive,  be  perfectly  safe  in 
placing  it  about  A.D.  400.  That  the  MS.  was  written  in  Egypt  is 
manifest  from  the  various  Egyptian  forms  of  words  which  are  found 
in  it:  as  thrav,  fcrfitfwy,  ^X^v,  dvi/Xaro,  ^Xaro,  &c. ;  Xtifm^ftt^t,  tfuXX^/Cfrf^, 
Xn/Eftf^ira,  &c.  The  whole  has  been  rather  hastily,  as  it  would 
seem,  collated  by  Birch,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke 
and  John,  of  which  he  used  the  collation  made  for  Bentley  about  a 
century  ago.  Although  access  to  this  MS.  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  a  passage  or  two,  is  not  difficult  to  be  procured,  yet  a 
complete  collation  of  it  would  not  bo  permitted  without  special 
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leave;  which  increases  onr  regret  that  no  scholar  or  theokgian 
seems  to  have  thought  of  examining  and  noting  its  readings 
accurately  while  it  remained,  as  it  did  for  upwards  of  ten  years,  in 
the  Imperial  Library,  as  it  was  then  called,  at  Paris,  during  the 
reign  of  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French.  Even  Professor  Hug,  to 
whom  the  manuscript  was  lent  by  Napoleon,  returned  it  withoat 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  collate  it  throughout.  An 
edition  of  this  venerable  codex,  engraved  on  copper  plates,  in  fae^ 
simile,  is  now  in  progress,  having  been  begun  under  the  auspioes  of 
the  late  Pope:  its  publication  is  anxiously  awaited. 


Section  III. —  The  Codex  AUxandrinw. 

The  Alexandrine  MS.  (A),  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  in  London,  contains  the  Old  and  New  Tostaments, 
together  with  the  Apocrypha  and  two  Epistles  of  Clemens  Romanus, 
in  four  vols,  of  a  size  which  we  may  call  small  folio  or  large  4to. 
In  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  there  are  some  chasms,  thb 
greatest  of  which  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  Matthew,  all  being  lost 
as  fiEur  as  the  words  s^s^^h  tig  dTdnni^iv  in  Matthew  xxv.  6.  The 
different  books  are  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  Vatican:  vis.-^ 
Gk)6pel9,  Acts,  Catholic  Epistles,  Epistles  of  Paul  (in  which  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  comes  next  to  Second  Thessalonians),  and 
finally  the  Apocalypse.  The  letters  are  uncial,  full-shaped,  and 
upright,  somewhat  larger  than  those  in .  the  Vatican  MS.,  equi- 
distant from  each  other,  and  the  words  undivided;  but  the  initiai 
letters,  not  only  of  the  several  books,  but  of  the  different  sectioiiB 
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nearer  approach  is  made  to  a  grammatical  punctuation:  the  I  very 
often*  and  Y  sometimes,  have  a  double  dot  placed  over  them  when 
thej  begin  words,  but  never  in  other  situations.*  The  inscriptions 
of  the  books  are  simple,  jet  not  so  brief  as  'those  of  the  Vatican, 
and  the  subscriptions  still  more  extended;  jet  these  are  not  from 
Eutfaalius,  as  the  statements  in  some  of  them  are  contradictorj  to 
his.  There  is  no  vestige  of  stichometrj.  From  these  data  we  may 
assign  this  codex  to  the  middle,  or  perhaps  even  to  the  earlier  part, 
of  the  fifth  century;  which  date  is  the  more  probable,  as  both 
tradition  and  internal  evidence  trace  its  origin  to  Egypt,  where 
EuthaUus  laboured  under  the  patronage  of  the  metropolitan  of  that 
country.  Now,  as  he  flourished  from  A.D.  458  to  A.D.  490,  it  is 
not  likely  that  a  MS.  written  subsequently  to  the  middle  of  that 
century  should  have  adopted  none  whatever  of  his  numerous  inno- 
vations; all  of  which  were  regarded  as  improvements,  and  really 
were  so  at  the  time. 

Grabe  and  Woide  have  laboured  to  prove  that  this  codex  was 
written  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century:  earlier  it  cannot 
possibly  be;  for  it  contains  an  Epistle  of  Athanasius  to  Marcellinus 
as  a  pre&ce  to  the  Book  of  Psalms.  This  seems  too  early  a  date: 
on  the  other  hand,  Oudin  is  ridiculously  wrong  in  placing  it  so  low 
as  the  tenth  century. 

To  the  extreme  antiquity  assigned  to  this  book  by  Grabe,  Wet- 
stein  brought  forward  an  objection  founded  on  the  use  of  the  term 
'Af^^immMm;,  which  is  given  to  Athanasius  in  the  title  of  his  epistle 
pr^ed  to  the  Psalms;  and  that  of  esor^xo;,  that  is,  **  Mother  of 
€Mt*'  which  is  given  to  tlie  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  title  of  a  hymn 
taken  flrom  Luke  i.  47 — 55,  and  commonly  called  the  "  Mttgnificat^*' 
which,  with  some  other  scriptural  hymns,  is  subjoined  to  the  same 
book.  But  Mr.  Baber,  who  edited  the  fac-simile  edition  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  this  manuscript,  refers  to  the  works  of  Suicer, 
Grabe,  Asseman,  and  Woide,  who,  he  says,  have  shown  that  these 
terms  were  repeatedly  (sexcenHes)  used  by  Fathers  of  the  fourth, 
and  even  of  the  third  century:  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  they 
were  in  common  use  in  the  fifth,  beyond  which  I  am  not  disposed 
to  cany  the  antiquity  of  this  manuscript  That  it  cannot  be  much 
more  reoent  may  be  inferred  from  the  &ots,  that  the  hrifiivnfAa  entitled 
the  Tftedytw  is  not  added  to  the  hymn  of  the  angels,  dd^a  h  b-^iaroist 
**  Oloria  in  exceUit,'*  though  it  was  very  commonly  added  even  in 

*  I  have  remarked  the  same  peculiarity  in  the  Dublin  Codex  Riseripim: 
perhaps  it  maj  afford  some  test  of  the  age  of  MSS. 
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the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  at  least  in  some  churches;  and  that, 
after  that  time,  the  Epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome,  which  are 
appended  to  this  MS.  ceased  to  be  read  in  the  ecclesiastical  service: 
an  argument  which  is  the  more  forcible,  as  the  codex  was  manifestly 
written  for  the  use  of  a  church  or  community,  and  therefore  may  be 
presumed  to  hare  followed  strictly  the  form  of  service  in  common 
use  at  the  time  when  it  was  written. 

The  Egyptian  form  of  the  second  aorist  (sJcray,  €^ri>Jari,  ayciXay, 
&c.)  occurs  sometimes,  though  rarely;  but  the  copyist  has  been 
less  scrupulous  in  excluding  other  peculiarities  of  his  native  dialect, 
for  yJifji^vrou,  "Kfifji/yl/sa^s,  avrtXrifj/^Bcog,  Xrifj^-^eui,  avaxu/j^^ou,  &c,  are 
frequently  found.  This  codex  has  been  often  collated,  and  the 
whole  New  Testament  has  been  published  from  it  in  fac-simile  by 
Dr.  Woide,  in  types  cast  for  the  purpose.  Having  compared  this 
edition  with  the  codex  in  several  passages,  I  am  enabled  to  add  my 
testimony  to  that  of  other  writers,  in  favour  of  its  accuracy.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  all  the  most  important  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament  should  be  published  in  a  similar  manner,  before  the 
increasing  ravages  of  time  may  render  passages  invisible  which  at 
present  can  be  easily  deciphered,  as  well  as  many  which  it  is  even 
now  difBicult  to  read.  The  part  containing  the  Old  Testament  has 
recently  been  printed  in  the  same  manner  by  Mr.  Baber. 

In  tiie  Old  Testament  is  a  canon  or  table  by  which  the  whole 
Book  of  Psalms  is  divided  into  hourly  lessons,  containing  a  portion 
for  each  hour  both  of  the  day  and  night;  whence  it  is  believed  the 
codex  was  written  for  the  use  of  a  conmiunity  of  monks,  who 
relieved  each  other  in  turn  at  their  devotions,  so  that  in  their 
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bj  the  hand  of  Theda,  a  martjreBs,  it  is  sometimes  called  Codex 
Theclas.  Haying  several  times  carefully  examined  this  yenerable 
MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  I  haye  thought  it 
might  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  this  work  to  lay  before  them 
a  specimen  representing,  as  accurately  as  has  been  found  practicable, 
the  condition  and  present  appearance  of  the  document.  The  ink,  as 
win  be  obseryed  in  the  specimen,  is  turned  of  a  yellowish  hue: 
almost  eyery  page,  when  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  sieve,  owing  to  the  small  holes  occasioned  by 
the  ink  having  corroded  the  parchment  in  various  places ;  and  some 
leaves,  more  especially  those  which  contain  the  two  Epistles  of 
Clement,  are  covered  with  brown  stains.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  a  wash,  probably  tincture  of  galls,  applied  by  Patrick 
Young  to  the  MS.  in  order  to  reyive  the  feuiing  strokes,  that  he 
might  the  more  easUy  decipher  the  text  when  he  was  preparing  his 
edition  of  Clemens  Romanus.  I  believe  the  Epistles  of  Clement 
have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  any  other  manuscript. 

Section  IV. —  The  Codex  Ephrcemi, 

The  Ephrem  MS.  in  the  King's  Library  at  Paris,  where  it  is  at 
present  noted  Xo.  9  (C),  is  a  Codex  Rescriptus  or  Palimpsest, 
containing,  under  a  Greek  translation  of  some  of  the  works  of 
Ephrem  Syrus  (whence  its  name),  a  few  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and,  with  the  exception  of  several  chasms,  the  whole  of 
the  New:  it  was  written  in  a  full,  upright,  and  beautiful  uncial 
character,  rather  larger  than  those  of  either  the  Vatican  or  Alex- 
andrine copies.  The  text  is  not  divided  into  columns.  The  books 
are  placed  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  two  preceding  MSS.  Mont- 
fiBkucon  gives  a  fac-simile  of  a  few  verses  (see  Palceographia,  p.  214), 
which  I  have  copied,  and  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  specimen 
published  by  Tischendorf,  I  observe  that  the  smaller  strokes  of  A 
and  M  assume  a  rounded  form,  which  is  an  indication  of  declining 
calligraphy. 

The  Gospels  have  the  xsf  aXaia  fni^om,  the  Ammonian  sections, 
and  the  canons  of  Eusebius.  In  the  Acts  and  Epistles  are  some 
divisions,  but  not  the  Euthalian;  neither  is  the  text  broken  into 
erij(9t;  but  throughout  the  whole  book  it  is  divided  into  short  por- 
tions, averaging  about  the  length  of  two  of  our  modem  verses ;  and 
the  initial  letters  of  these,  as  well  as  the  Ammonian  sections,  are 
larger  than  the  rest,  though  in  other  respects  exactly  similar  to 
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them.  Thei^  were  originallj  neither  accents  nor  ipirits — ihej  bavw 
been  added  bj  a  stu^oeeding  hand,  but  in  some  plftoes  are  covered 
by  the  stM  more  recent  writing  of  tlie  works  of  Ephrem.  The  rudi- 
ments of  a  punctuation  can  be  distinguished.  Ag  afhxod  a  prima 
monu,  it  consists  onlj  of  a  single  dot,  plaeed  usually  wear  tiio 
middle  of  the  letter  after  rhich  it  occurs:  a  second,  or  more  pro- 
bably a  third  hand  (for  not  less  than  two  hare  retouched,  and  la 
ftome  places  remodelled,  this  maniiscript),  has  changed  this  iitto  a 
emaU  cross  when  it  indicates  the  close  of  the  sentence,  and  placed  a 
littlo  QTOis  OTer  it  when  it  represents  the  intermediate  pauj»e  d* 
cdon.  The  inscriptions  at  the  beginning  of  the  books,  and  euV 
scriptions  at  the  close  of  them,  are  perfectly  dm  pie:  e,g.  ^^^ 
e^«.«/cui,  Tji*  xa^ikiku^  a,  and  these  continue  in  their  prim i tiro  brefity, 
The  simplicity  of  these,  and  the  simplicity  and  comparatiTe  iofre- 
quency  of  the  stops,  would  ^rour  the  supposition,  that  this  codex  i§t 
more  ancient  than  the  Alexandrine;  but  tlie  charactens,  espOGtally 
tl^o  /Vt  Bi  and  ^,  are  of  a  somewhat  more  modem  cait,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  writing,  in  long  linos  across  the  page,  marks  m 
more  recent  date.  According  to  Tischendorf,  the  hrst  hand  has 
seldom  corrected  or  altered  its  own  writing;  the  second  hand  has  cOf* 
rected  the  whole  New  Testament;  the  third,  those  parts  which  were 
Srdapted  to  the  use  of  the  chnrch*  The  first  wrote  in  elegantly 
formed  cliarat^ters,  inserted  no  aceents  or  spirits,  and  with  the 
exception  of  some  Egyptian  peculiarities,  and  some  others  which 
arc  common  in  all  ancient  doimmcnts,  has  adhered  to  the  lava  of 
correct  orthography «  The  second  drew  lines  orer  certain  lertters  and 
wordB,  in  order  to  expunge  them;  placed  the  passages  which  wero 
substitntod  for  those  between  the  lines  or  in  the  margin — often 
committing  gross  mistakes  in  orthography,  even  in  words  of  com- 
mon occnrrenco — and  in^rted  the  accents  and  spiritus  mper,  which 
is  the  only  breathing  that  appears  to  have  been  in  use  at  the  tm^. 
To  the  tliird  we  owe  certain  letters  and  arbitrary  marks,  which  are 
ascertained  to  bo  of  the  nature  of  musical  notes,  to  regtilaU  the 
chant  with  which  the  words  were  pronounced  in  the  church  servioe, 
Tischendorf  considers  the  person  who  inserted  these  to  ha?e  lieon  a 
Cons  tan  tinopoh  tan  of  the  ninth  century  or  thereabouts. 

The  ancient  writing  was  Erst  observed  in  this  M8.  and  aoccrtained 
to  be  a  copy  of  the  scriptures  of  a  very  ancient  date,  by  Dr.  Alllz. 
Hoivin  coUated  it  here  and  tbero  with  the  printed  text,  and  trat 
made  it  generally  known;  hence  be  has  been  regarded  by  many  as 
the  oripnal  di^overer.     I  lis  eiU^aets  were  prinK  d  by  Kust^r  in  li 
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repnblioatidQ  of  Mill's  Greek  Testament  Wetsiein  collated  this 
MS.  with  extreme  care  and  wonderful  success,  considering  that  no 
chemical  application  had  been  then  employed  to  darken  the  fading 
strokes.  Griesbach,  who  carefully  inspected  the  codex  after  him» 
bears  a  willing  testimony  to  his  extraordinary  £eal»  industry,  and 
accuracy;  and  Tischendorf  repeats  the  commendation,  although, 
haying  himself  .collated  the  MS.  under  more  fovourable  circum- 
stances, he  finds,  as  might  haye  been  expected,  many  deficiencies 
in  Wetstein's  account  of  its  contents.  Thus,  he  has  omitted  to 
mention  in  what  places  the  codex  is  illegible,  or  where  it  agrees 
with  the  Textua  Beceptus.  Many  yarious  readings  escaped  his 
powers  of  obseryation:  he  did  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  writ- 
ings of  the  different  hands;  confounded  the  second  and  third  as  if 
they  had  been  the  same,  gaye  their  writing  to  the  first,  or  passed  it 
oyer  in  silence.  In  some  passages  he  has  clearly  mistaken  the  text 
altogether.  Notwithstanding  these  imperfections,  which  were  un- 
ayoidable,  Tischendorf  praises  Wetstein's  diligence  and  fidelity  in 
the  highest  terms. 

He  states  that  Florens  Fleck  in  1834  induced  the  trustees  of 
the  Royal  Library  to  consent  to  the  application  of  chemical  sub-  ' 
stances  which  might  reyiye  the  fading  strokes:  Giobertine  tincture 
was  accordingly  applied  by  M.  Simonin,  who,  between  the  28th  of 
January  and  15th  February,  thus  washed  about  one  hundred  leayes 
of  the  two  hundred  and  nine  of  which  the  codex  consists.  Fleck 
examined  fifteen  of  these  pages,  and  published  *  the  result  of  his 
obseryations  upon  them;  but  Tischendorf  affirms  that  nothing  can 
be  more  inaccurate  than  his  statements.  He  refers  the  notes  for 
ecclesiastical  use  to  the  first  hand  mstead  of  the  third;  he  says  the 
MS.  is  stichometrically  written;  confounds  the  punctuation  of  the 
difbrent  hands;  makes  strange  errors  in  noting  the  yarious  readings; 
continually  takes  the  corrections  of  the  third  hand  for  the  original 
writing;  and  asserts  passages  to  be  ill^ble  which  Tischendorf 
himself  has  read  and  printed.  The  whole  MS.  has  since  been 
washed  with  the  chemical  preparation,  and  is  now  as  legible  as  it 
can  oyer  be  expected  to  be. 

It  was  therefore  well  and  wisely  done  of  Tischendorf  to  print  the 
text  of  this  truly  interesting  document  entire,  showing  where  it  is 
defectiye,  where  it  has  been  altered,  and  how  hr  the  citations  of 
preyious  critics  are  to  be  relied  upon.     It  is  manifest  that,  in  a 

*  KirUiken  und  StudUn,  htrausgeben  von  UUmann  und  Umbreii.    Jahr- 
gaog,  1841.    Pp.  12e— 152. 
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codex  80  injured  by  time,  and  by  the  perverse  industry  of  the  person 
who  laboured  to  erase  the  ancient  writing  of  the  scriptures  in  order 
to  cover  the  parchment  with  the  lucubrations  of  the  Syrian  theolo- 
gian, the  silence  of  a  collator  is  not  to  be  taken  for  proof  that  the  text 
of  the  codex  agrees  with  that  commonly  received.  Future  critics 
will  be  worthy  of  censure  if  they  refer  to  the  readings  of  the  Ephrem 
MS.  without  consulting  the  edition  of  Tischendorf.  It  is  very 
elegantly  printed,  on  excellent  paper,  in  Greek  capital  letters,  not 
pretendkig  to  imitate  the  characters  of  the  MS.  but  showing  their 
arrangement  and  collocation.  At  the  end  is  given  a  fac-simile  of 
an  entire  page,  exhibiting  the  ancient  and  the  modern  writing 
exactly  as  they  are  now  traceable.  The  page  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose is  that  on  which  the  celebrated  passage,  i  Tim.  iii.  16,  is  found. 
On  this  passage  the  editor  expressly  treats  in  his  Prolegomena,  and 
corroborates  the  statements  of  Wetsteiu  and  Griesbach  respecting 
the  reading  of  the  MS.  in  that  place.  The  title  of  this  work  is, 
*' Codex  Ephrcemi  8yri  Eescriptus:  sive  Fragmenta  Novi  Testa- 
menti  e  Codice  Grasco  Parisiensi  Celeherrimo,  quinti,  ut  mdetur, 
post  Christum,  Seculi,  emit  atque  edidit  Constantinus  Tischendorf. 
Lipsise,  1843,"  4to.  From  this  book  I  take  the  principal  materials 
of  this  section,  believing  it  to  be  the  best,  as  it  is  the  most  recent, 
authority. 

Section  V. —  The  Dublin  Codex  Eescriptus. 

About  the  year  1787,  the  late  Dr.  Barrett,  then.  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  DubUn,  discovered  in  the  library  of  that  institution  a  mana< 
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useful  and  ourions  information.  Dr.  Barrett  has  subjoined  to  each 
page  of  this  publication  a  minute  collation  of  the  MS.  with  the 
text  of  Wetstein,  showing  its  agreement  or  dissent  with  the  Vatican, 
Alexandrine,  Ephrem,  Cambridge,  and  other  MSS.  and  with  the 
principal  ancient  versions. 

In  beauty  of  writing,  the  Dublin  Codex  Rescriptus  yields  to  none 
of  these;  but  the  characters  are  of  a  more  modem  cast  in  some 
respects.  The  C,  €,  O,  and  O*  are  full  and  round,  as  in  the  most 
ancient  documents ;  and  the  square  letters,  n,  N,  H,  &c.  preserre 
their  just  proportions ; — but  the  inclined  letters.  A,  A,  Y,  X>  have 
their  tops  very  much  curred ;  and  A  and  M  have  a  shape  which 
resembles  that  of  the  corresponding  letters  in  the  Coptic  alphabet, 
and  only  became  common  in  the  seventh  century.*  The  I  and  Y 
also  have  double  dots,  but  only  at  the  beginning  of  words.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  as  I  observed  in  a 
minute  examination  of  several  of  its  pages ;  but  on  the  whole,  the 
style  of  writing  savours  of  a  somewhat  later  date  than  that  of  the 
Alexandrine  or  Ephrem  manuscripts.  However,  it  has  neither 
accents  nor  spirits,  and  the  only  attempt  at  punctuation  is  a  simple 
dot,  which  serves  equally  for  comma,  colon,  and  period.  In  two 
places  I  have  observed  a  mark  like  an  apostrophe,  intended  to  point 
out  the  separation  of  words  where  it  might  oUierwise  be  uncertain: 
Matt.  xvii.  17,  U  €  O'  Y  U  U)  N,  to  distinguish  fiiff  u^v  from 
fM  Oufiojv;  taid  Matt.  xx.  23,  A'OIC  (the  two  previous  letters  are 
now  invisible)  to  distinguish  aXX'  oSg  from  aXXo/;. 

The  writing  is  placed  in  lines  which  extend  across  the  entire  page ; 
the  number  of  lines  in  each  is  usually  twenty-one ;  a  few  pages  have 
a  line  or  two  more,  but  none  more  than  twenty-three. 

The  text  is  broken  into  short  sections  or  paragraphs,  several  of 
which  are  shorter  than  our  modem  verses,  though  generally  they 
are  somewhat  longer.  The  initial  letters  of  these  sections  are  placed 
in  the  margin  of  the  column,  and  are  much  larger  than  the  others, 
though  quite  plain  and  unoraamented:  in  many  places,  however, 
they  have  disappeared,  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  received  by 
the  manuscript 

*  Throughout  Dr.  Barrett's  fac-similo,  tho  M  almost  exactly  resembleB 
ao  inverted  n*  e.g.  |J ;  bat  having  been  permitted  to  look  at  one  page  of 
the  original  MS.  as  it  lies  open  in  a  desk  with  a  glazed  lid,  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  Cdl^^e,  I  am  enabled  to  state  that  in  that  page  the  lower  strokes 
both  of  the  /V  and  M  ''^^  carred  as  I  haye  described  them. 
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In  two  plibces  (xiT.  3  aud  xnu.  1)  the  otimbfirs  denoting 

Ammoniaii  sections,*  and  in  the  latter  of  these  the  number  rofprriog 
to  the  TtifdXctttjt  fMt^<ivtL,  are  inserted  in  the  margm :  and  in  four  pla^ods* 
the  nVXo/  deseriptive  of  the  latter  are  written  at  the  tx)p  of  the  page  | 
but  all  of  these  I  consider  to  be  the  work  of  a  later  hand.t  8e« 
veral  of  the  letters  aa  N«  n,  K  are  far  more  widely  spread  out, 
in  these  additions,  and  the  C,  Oi  and  d  far  morecompreased  than  we 
find  tJiem  in  the  text.  When  the  original  copjist  waa  Tery  much 
in  want  of  room^  and  has  in  consequence  written  a  letter  or  l^tten^ 
at  the  end  of  a  lioe,  much  smaller  than  the  rest  (as  he  has  done 
very  freqiientlj)^  ho  SQemi  not  to  have  known  of  the  expedient  of 
altering  their  form  by  compression :  his  omicron,  for  example,  tliopgh 
small,  remains  a  perfect  circle :  but  this  method  of  saving  room  wai 
quite  fanullar  to  the  person  who  wrote  the  r/r/ww,  and  he  has  frmlf 
employed  it.     His  A  and  Y  are  alao  of  a  ditterent  form. 

In  the  orthography  tlie  i^scitm  is  frequent;  as  rigirf  for  rf|ffw, 
i*  21  (but  in  v^rao  23  it  is  properly  spelled);  and  on  the  contrary 
^iK^rm  for  ^eXiti,  si.  14»  8o  h&^  for  kJi,  ii.  13;  ^afMtfaiuv  for 
pa^iod^^if^  xxii.  41;  xakkjt  for  xo^^hp^  xix.  2S:  on  the  other  liand, 
j(^m\f  for  y^i/avt  vi*  8  (but  rightly  spoiled  in  xxi.  2)j  iplXet  for  if  liXit, 
in  xxiii.  10  (which,  however,  is  correctly  written  in  the  next  wetsd 
but  one) ;  and  A^iXif^fot  and  £f  fXir^^fp  in  m.  13,  for  l^Xnfit'mnL  and 

I  observe  the  following  Egyptian  forms  of  words: — ?4p4'®*^«'t 
XX,  10;  XiijOAl^ira^  X-  41  (end  of  the  verse;  and  it  seems,  from  tliespai--^ 
left  racautj  to  have  been  the  same  in  the  preceding  clause^  but  the 
letters  are  now  illegible);  rr^shtmv,  tIi,  27;  i^^x^an,  xi,  7,  xi.  8, 
XL  9,  To  the  same  region  we  ought  probably  to  refer  BijA^ otyii  for 
Bn^ay^t  xxi.  L  The  codox  was  therefore  written  in  some  part  of 
Egypt,  probably  in  Alexandria. 

Although  this  MS.  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  ^ery  mntUated  itatd 
— many  entire  chapters  beiug  wanting,  and  not  a  single  page,  and 
comparatively  only  a  few  of  the  lines  which  remain,  being  perfoct — 
it  is  jet  very  valuable,  from  its  undoubted  antiquity — for  it  cannot 
fairly  bo  assigned  to  a  later  period  than  the  sixUi  century — fronA  ita 
agreement  with  other  documents  of  a  very  important  class,  and  from! 

■  There  are  no  rwfepencGS  to  the  Canoui  of  EaieMuB,  which  indeed  w 
have  boon  tiado^B  in  a  bc^ok  oonli^nlng  only  one  of  th&  four  CiospeU. 

f  Dr.  Bairetl  diK^overod  tmoei  of  a  t«toadiinj^  of  vaniahmg  atrokit«  in 
ttw  test  (JFroL  p.  1^)«  Ferfaaps  th^  ward  ®itp  \n  xxil  tl,  fia«  ln^n  tuddtHl  by 
a  teeond  hand;  if  in>  the  rk?j»  arc  probably  the  work  of  A  tliird^ 
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the  scarcity  of  ancient  MSS.  containing  the  text  of  Matthew;  the 
Alexandrine  being  so  mutilated  as  to  contain  only  the  last  four 
clusters,  and  the  Vatican  not  adhering  strictly,  in  this  book»  to  the 
recension  which  it  usually  supports. 

Section  VI. —  The  Borgian  Orasco-Sahidic  Fragment. 

Cardinal  Borgia,  who  was  most  honourably  distinguished  among 
the  literati  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  diligence  with  which 
he  collected  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  Egyptian  biblical  litera- 
ture, and  by  the  liberality  with  which  he  threw  open  his  accumulated 
treasures  to  the  researches  of  learned  men,  procured  for  his  library 
at  Veletri  a  MS.  called  by  critics  T,  the  fragment  evidently  of  a 
larger  one,  containing,  by  die  side  of  the  Greek  text,  the  Sahidic  or 
Upper  Egyptian  version  of  a  part  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  The 
codex  at  present  consists  of  only  thirteen  leaves,  and  comprises  two 
passages,  John  vi.  21 — 59,  and  vi.  68 — viii.  23.  The  readings  of 
the  text  and  version  often  disagree,  showing  that  the  Greek,  in  some 
at  least  of  the  Egypto-Grecian  MSS.  was  not  unduly  influenced  by 
the  translation  at  tiie  side  of  which  it  was  placed.  Both  texts  of 
this  fragment  have  been  published  by  Father  Georgi,*  who,  after  a 
minute  and  extended  discussion  of  all  the  indications  of  age,  does 
not  hesitate  to  refer  the  codex  to  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  This,  however,  is  the  very  earliest  assignable  date,  and  the 
manuscript  is  probably  more  recent  by  a  century:  it  is  referred  by 
Scholz  to  ihejifikp  and  this  seems  to  be  its  real  age,  as  nearly  as 
can  at  present  be  determined.  Even  if  it  be  assigned  to  this  more 
recent  period,  it  yields  to  few  of  our  existing  MSS.  in  antiquity; 
and  indeed  it  manifests  the  proofs  of  an  age  as  remote  as  that  of  any 
existing  biblical  codex,  except  perhaps  the  Codex  Vaticanus ;  which 
makes  us  regret  the  more  deeply  the  fitte  which  has  overtaken  the 
rest  of  the  book  from  which  it  was  torn. 

The  second  fragment  contains,  as  has  been  stated,  the  seventh 
and  part  of  the  eighth  chapters  of  John,  and  it  omits  the  history  of 
the  adulteress,  which  is  placed  by  those  MSS.  that  contain  it  in  that 
part  of  the  Gospel. 

•  Fragmentmn  Eyangelii  S.  Johannis,  GnBco-Copto-Thebaionm  Snooli 
IV.  £z  Veliterno  Mus»o  Boigiano.  Operik  et  Studio  F.  Aug.  Ant 
Georgii,  Erem.  Augostiniani.    Rom.  1789.    4to. 
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Section  VII. —  The  CoUonian  Fragment 

The  beautifdl  fragment  in  the  Gottonian  collection  of  the  British 
Museum,  where  it  is  marked  Titus,  C,  15,  which  seems  somewhat 
more  recent,  contains  all  that  now  survives  of  what  must  at  first 
have  been  a  more  splendid  MS.  of  the  Four  Gospels.  At  present  it 
only  exhibits  two  passages  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  two  of 
that  of  John,  written  in  letters  which  originallj  were  of  silver,  but 
are  now  so  tarnished  as  to  have  become  quite  black,  on  parchment 
at  first  of  a  fine  purple,  now  much  faded.  The  words  |C.  (^IritfoZg,) 
©C,  ^sog,  YC,  w?os.  and  CWTHP,  tfwr^^,  are  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
these  have  retained  almost  all  their  primeval  brightness.  There  are 
large  but  unomamented  initial  letters,  but  neither  stops,  spirits,  nor 
accents.  A  small  curve  at  the  top  of  a  letter  indicates  the  separation 
of  words  where  the  reader  might  be  in  doubt.  In  the  calligraphy, 
it  will  be  observed,  from  the  fac-simile  given  in  this  book,  that  the 
line  denoting  abbreviation,  as  well  as  the  top  line  of  PI  and  T,  and 
the  lower  line  of  A,  are  slightly  curved.  In  other  respects  they  very 
much  resemble  those  of  the  copyist  who  wrote  the  titlepage  of  the 
copy  of  Dioscorides  made  for  the  Princess  Juliana,  A.D.  505,  now 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  The  Gottonian  MS.  is  certainly 
of  not  more  modem  date. 

Thesesix  MSS. — viz.  the  Vatican,  Alexandrine,  and  Ephrem  MSS. 
the  Dublin  Palimpsest,  and  the  Borgian  and  Gottonian  Fragments — 
belong  to  a  period  prior  to  the  general  introduction  of  the  divisions 
and  style  of  writing,  first  invented  by  Euthalius.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken in  placing  the  mor^  ancient  among  them  so  high  as  the  first 
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which  are  either  nncollated  or  have  onlj  been  incidentally  men- 
tioned bj  learned  men: — "A  Manuscript  belonging  to  the  Library 
of  Charpenirast  on  parchment  in  quarto  size,  in  the  uncial  character, 
and  foriUen  in  the  sixth  century,  contains  the  New  Testament  in 
Gredc.*'  It  is  extraordinary  that  a  document  of  such  a  venerable 
age,  and  in  a  place  so  accessible,  should  have  remained  till  this  time 
nncollated,  especially  by  Dr.  Scholz  himself,  who  knew  of  its 
existence,  and  who,  in  quest  of  MSS.  of  £ar  inferior  age  and  probable 
authority,  did  not  hesitate  to  undertake  a  biblico-critical  voyage  into 
Italy,  Greece,  the  Greek  Islands,  &g.  Ac.  The  manuscript  is  here 
mentioned  in  the  hope  that  this  notice  of  it  may  fall  into  tjie  hands 
of  some  person  who  will  have  time,  ability,  and  zeal,  to  collate  its 
readings  with  the  printed  text;  or,  which  would  be  much  better, 
and  not  much  more  difficult,  to  make  an  exact  transcript  of  it  on 
tracing  paper,  which  might  afterwards  be  published  in  litjiograph. 


Section  IX. —  The  Basiliano-  Vatican  Codex  of  the  Apocalypse. 

This  is  an  uncial  manuscript  of  the  seventh  century,  according  to 
Bianchini,  Wetstein,  and  Scholz,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
convent  of  the  monks  of  St  Basil  in  the  city  of  Rome,  but  is  now 
deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  It  contams  the  book  of 
Revelation,  together  with  some  homilies  of  Basil  the  Great  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa;  and  was  collated  for  Wetstein,  under  the 
direction  of  Cardinal  Quirinius.  A  specimen  of  it  had  been  pre- 
viously published  by  Bianchini,  in  the  Evangeliarium  Quadruplex, 
p.  525.  It  has  accents,  which  appear  to  have  been  inserted  a  primd 
manu.  If  this  be  the  case,  they  may  be  thought  by  some  to  nodlitate 
against  the  antiquity  ascribed  to  ^e  book;  but  that  they  do  not 
necessarily  imply  a  more  modem  date  has  already  been  shown. 

Section  X. —  The  Codex  Cantdbrigiensis. 

The  Cambridoe  MS.  or  Codex  Bez^b  (D.  in  the  Gospels  and 
Acts),  was,  A.D.  1581,  presented  to  that  learned  university  by 
Beza,  the  colleague  and  successor  of  John  Calvin  at  Creneva.  The 
previous  history  of  this  MS.  has  given  rise  to  much  disputation  :* 

*  Wet8tein*8  IhvUgomena,  pp.  38 — 38.  Michnlis,  Introd,  toI.  ii.  pp. 
928—242:  with  Marui's  Notes,  pp.  079—721,  and  tho  authorities  thero 
cited. 
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Be2&  has  thrice  stated  that  he  obtained  it  about  the  year  1526  from 
the  monaatcrj  of  St  IrcDaeus  at  Lyoos,  where,  he  saya,  it  lad 
loEig  laia  m  Deglect  and  dust  But  in  1508,  which  was  seventeen 
years  after  he  had  given  it  away,  and  when  he  was  in  hia  ewn 
seTeutj-ninth  year,  he  twice  calls  it  Ckurctmntanmt  probably  coti- 
founding  it  with  another  M3.  bq  denomiaatod,  whit^h  had  like  wise 
been  in  his  possession*  It  contains  the  four  Gospek  and  the  Acta 
in  Greek,  accompanied  with  one  of  the  Latin  veraionB  which  were 
in  use  before  tlie  time  of  Jereme^  on  opposite  pages,  ao  diflpoised 
that  text  and  yersion  always  correspond  to  each  other  Mne  §at  ]m&, 
the  Greek  occupyiog  the  left  hand,  the  Latin  the  right 

The  Gospels  are  arranged  in  the  order  which  was  pretty  genend 
IB  the  West;  nz.^ — Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark;  and  thv  whole 
was  evidently  designed  for  the  use  of  a  Latin  comraunity.  There 
are,  however,  a  great  number  of  words  expressed  in  Egyptian  forms ; 
more  than  in  any  otiier  MS.:  so  that  it  undoubtedly  waa  either 
written  in  Egypt  or  copied  with  scrupulous  fidelity  from  a  MS. 
written  in  tliat  country,*  The  divisions  of  tlie  text  are  peculiar. 
In  the  Gospols  there  are  nmnerons  sections,  which  do  not  in  general 
cotncide  with  those  of  Ammonius.  A  later  hand  has  marked  the 
end  of  each  Ammoniaii  section  with  two  points  ( : )  in  the  text»  and 
inserted  the  numbers  and  headings  of  the  Ammonian  xi^d*A£tia  In  tfa« 
margin,  though  gtill  without  any  reference  to  the  Eusebian  cancnifl. 
[ti  the  Auls,  the  writer's  divisions  are  more  numerous  than  thos^  of 
Euthalius,  but  yet  are  consistent  with  them.  They  are,  in  ^t»  tfao 
Kuthalian  sections  subdivided.  It  has  no  accents  nor  spirits,  but  the 
upper  stroke  of  the  T  is  very  much  curved,  as  is  that  of  the  T, 
and  the  P  has  a  very  peeuhar  form  to  which  also  the  Latin 
P  is  assimilated;  and,  what  a^ords  tbe  most  certain  test,  it  b 
itichomciricatlif  tcritten  throiufhoui:  so  that,  as  it  must  have  be<eci 
written  after  Euthalius,  and  before  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  tbe 
Arabs  in  (^40,  it  ma}/  be  assigned  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  or 
beginniug  of  the  sixth  century;  but  this  is  the  earhest  [>ossibIe  date, 
and  it  probaUy  is  more  recent  by  a  century  or  more^ — say  writtea  at 
the  beginning,  or  even  towards  the  middle,  of  the  seventh. 

This  work  as  originally  writton  is  no  longer  complete,  aeireral 


n 
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'  As  this  M3,  oontains  a  Latin  tr^mdation,  it  la  evident  that  it  inuAt 
have  been  written  for  the  nm  of  a  person  or  a  commuaity  helon^ritig  k>  tba 
Weatern  world;  but  tbe  copyifit  eeems  to  have  bei^ti  more  familiar  wit£' 
the  Greek  thau  with  Eoman  ktiers.  Mid  not  tp  have  been  wel!  vcrMNi  in 
either  of  the  two  ImMfUagt^,  He  probabl j  was  &  native  Copt  of  Alexaa. 
dria,  who  pracUfted  tranBcriptiou  ae  a  men;  trade. 
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chasmB  being  found  in  it,  some  of  which  have  been  supplied  by  a 
later  hand;  probably,  as  Hug  thinks,  of  the  twelfth  century. 

It  has  becoi  often  collated.  There  is  every  reason  to  belieye  that 
it  was  the  identical  MS.  which  Stephens  has  quoted  in  his  margin 
by  the  mark  /3,  and  which  he  says  had  been  collated  for  him  by 
some  friends  in  Italy.  Mill  and  Wetstein  extracted  its  more  im- 
portant readings  more  accurately;  and  in  1793  it  was  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  University,  by  Dr.  Elipling,  in  two  splendid  folio 
volumes,  containing  ample  and  satisfactory  Prolegomena. 

As  many  critics  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  almost  all  the 
ancient  MSS.  and  especially  the  Codices  Grseco-Latini,  have  been 
corrupted  from  the  Latin,  it  may  be  useful  to  observe,  that,  as 
regards  the  minor  readings,  the  contrary  is  evident  so  far  as  this 
codex  is  concerned, — ^the  Latin  version  being,  in  such  passages,  every- 
where accommodated  to  the  Greek,  often  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of 
syntax,  with  a  childlike  scrupulosity.  From  internal  evidence  it 
has  been  suspected  that  some  entire  paragraphs,  as  that  relating 
to  the  adulteress,  were  translated  from  the  Latin,  not,  probably  by 
the  transcriber  himself,  but  by  the  person  under  whose  direction  he 
laboured;  but  this  conjecture  is  probably  erroneous. 

The  text  of  this  codex  preserves  some  passages  quoted  by  early 
writers,  which  are  found  in  no  other  MS.  now  existing.  It  abounds 
however,  in  alterations  and  interpolations  of  various  kinds. 

Section  XL — The^  Codex  Claromonkmus, 

The  Glsrmoht  MS.  in  the  King's  Library  at  P^ris  (D.  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul),  is  a  Grsdco- Latin  stichometrical  codex,  containing 
the  Epistles  of  Paul;  and  was  long  supposed,  but  erroneously,  to 
have  been  the  second  part  of  the  Cambridge  Codex — ^which,  how- 
ever, it  very  much  resembles,  so  that  it  may  safely  be  referred  to 
the  same  age.  The  principal  point  in  which  it  differs  is  in  that  of 
having  accents  and  spirits  in  some  places,  a  prima  mantc — a  circum- 
stanoe  which  seems  to  have  perplexed  Montfaucon,  in  a  MS.  of  such 
an  early  age,  whence  he  persuaded  himself  that  these  had  been 
subsequently  added;  but  in  many  places  there  is  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  any  later  hand  has  inserted  them;  and  as  Euthalius,  the 
inventor  of  stichometry,  tells  us  that  he  also  wrote  his  MSS.  xarck 
v^Mwfy  the  occurrence  of  accents  in  a  stichometrical  MS.  is  only 
what  might  have  been  expected.  The  Latin  version  is  one  of  those 
which  were  in  circulation  before  Jerome>  and  is  written  in  charac- 
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ters  which  betray  a  more  modern  date  than  the  Greek  alone  would 
warrant  us  in  assigning. 

Though  stichometricallj  written,  and  furnished  with  accents,  it 
has  not  the  Euthalian  sections,  nor  the  enumeration  of  (rr/;^o/,  nor 
the  subscriptions.  A  later  hand  has  inserted  the  number  of  <rrt^oi; 
and  various  owners  at  different  times  have  covered  it  with  marginal 
readings,  scholia,  and  textual  emendations  of  all  kinds;  so  that  in 
some  places  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  the  original  text  amidst  the 
mass  of  interpolated  matter.  It  has  not  been  published;  but  Wet- 
stein  collated  the  whole  of  it  carefully,  and  Griesbach,  who  re-ex- 
amined it,  but  without  suggesting  any  important  corrections,  must 
be  understood  as  certifying  the  accuracy  of  hb'  extracts. 

Section  XII. —  The  Coislinian  Fragment. 

A  venerable  manuscript,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Bishop 
Coislin  of  Mentz,  now  in  the  King's  Library  at  Paris,  once  contained 
a  complete  copy  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  but  now  only  eleven  frag- 
ments remain,  comprising  in  all  about  seventy  of  our  modem 
verses.  It  is  in  a  largo  uncial  character,  stichometrically  writt^, 
originally  without  accents  or  breathings,  which  have  been  added 
by  the  same  person  probably  who  has  throughout  retouched  the 
fading  strokes.  The  subscription  at  the  end  testifies  that  it  was 
collated,  in  the  library  at  Gsesarea,  with  the  codex  of  Pamphilus, 
written  by  his  own  hand,  consequently  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century;  for  then  the  library  and  city  of  Gassarea  were  both 
destroyed  by  the  invading  Saracens.     The  Euthalian  titles  of  the 
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Section  XIIL— The  Codex  Laudianus,  No.  TIL 

The  Codex  Laudianus  III.  (E.  in  the  Acts),  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  Archbishop  Laud, 
contains  only  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  Grseco- Latin,  the 
Latin  version  being  ante-Hieronymian;  both  written  in  the  uncial 
character  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  and  arranged  in  a  manner 
of  which  no  other  example  has  been  found — ^not  so  much  stichome- 
trically  as  epometrically,  the  Greek  and  Latin  being  disposed  in 
cdunms,  seldom  of  greater  breadth  than  that  of  two  short  words,  and 
often  only  of  one,  so  that  the  two  copies  correspond  to  each  other, 
word  for  word;  and  we  might  suppose  the  book  to  have  been  written 
for  the  use  of  a  person  who  was  learning  one  of  these  languages 
through  the  medium  of  the  other.  It  has  the  chapters  of  Euthalius 
pointed  out  by  means  of  initial  letters,  larger  than  the  rest,  and 
advanced  beyond  the  line,  but  no  spirits  nor  accents. 

This  codex  has  an  edict  relating  to  some  religious  or  public 
matter,  issued  by  Flavins  Pancratius,  Aou^  2a^dmai,  Dux  SardinicB^ 
written  in  at  the  end  of  the  book;  which  will  probably,  if  examined, 
lead  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  antiquity  of  the  MS.  As 
only  a  few  lines  of  this  document  have  been  published  as  a  specimen, 
we  can  merely  say  that  Dukes  of  Sardinia  were  established  by  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  A.D.  534,  and  that  this  form  of  administration 
ceased  entirely  A.D.  740,  before  which,  of  course,  the  edict  must 
have  been  written;  and  the  MS.  itself  would  appear,  from  the 
characters  and  other  marks,  to  be  still  more  ancient.  MiU,  who 
collated  it  carefully,  remarked  a  very  striking  accordance  between 
its  text  and  that  which  the  Venerable  Bede  had  found  in  a  Greek 
MS.  which  he  employed.  Wetstein,  who  examined  this  point  with 
bis  characteristic  zeal  and  ingenuity,  was  thoroughly  convinced  that 
this  was  the  identical  MS.  that  had  been  used  by  that  venerable 
man;  apd  Woide  *  has  produced  forty  striking  examples  of  coinci- 
dence between  them,  and  entirely  assents  to  Wetstein's  opinion. 
The  principal  fact  which  weighs  on  the  other  side  is,  that  Bede  does 
not  mention  his  MS.  as  having  a  Latin  translation,  and  even  speaks 
doubtfully  on  the  question  whether  any  of  his  peculiar  readings 
could  be  found  in  any  copies  of  the  Latin  version.  It  was  first  col- 
lated for  Bishop  Walton,  afterwards  more  minutely  by  Mill ;  and 
was  in  1715  published  complete  by  Mr.  Heame,  being  the  first  of 

*  ProUgomtna  to  the  Codex  Akxandrinus,  sec.  38. 
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the  published  biblical  MSS.  Its  appearance  contributed  much  to 
mitigate  the  prejudice  against  Grsdco- Latin  MSS.  as  baying  been 
altered  in  the  text  from  the  version. 


Section  XIV. —  The  Codex  Cyprius, 

The  CoDBX  Cyprius  (K.  Wet.  and  Gries.),  in  the  King's  Libraiy 
at  PariSy  is  a  manuscript  of  the  Gospels,  written  in  a  degenerate 
uncial  character,  assigned  by  Montfaucon  to  the  eighth  centurf, 
but  probaUj  not  more  ancient  than  the  ninth;  has  accents  and 
spirits  a  prima  fnanu,  and  a  point  occurs  in  the  text  where  each 
erl^Q  formerly  terminated;  so  that  it  was  probably  copied  from  a 
stidiometrical  exemplar,  and  marks  the  transition  from  stichometrj 
to  punctuation.  Its  text  harmonizes  in  a  remarkable  manner  with 
that  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  with  the  Des 
Camps  MS.  hereafter  to  be  described;  and  together  with  them 
and  some  other  MSS.  written  in  a  cursive  character,  and  of  a  more 
recent  date,  it  forms  one  of  the  classes  or  families  into  which  the 
documents  referring  to  this  portion  of  the  sacred  text  may  be 
divided. 

Section  XV.— The  Codex  Megius,  No.  LXII. 

The  Uncial  Codex,  No.  62,  (formerly  2861),  in  the  King's 
Library  at  Paris  (L.  in  the  Gospels),  contains  tiie  four  Gospds, 
written  in  a  very  compressed  unciiJ  character.  The  letters  O  €  O  C 
are  greatly  elongated  and  terminate  in  angles  instead  of  curves. 
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tnry,  probably  it  is  not  more  ancient  than  the  ninth,  to  which  ^ 

period  it  is  assigned  both  bj  Griesbach  and  Hug.  From  certain 
marks  indicating  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  church  lessons,  and 
from  notes  on  the  margin,  specifying  the  days  on  which  certain 
passages  were  to  be  read,  it  appears  to  have  been  written  for  the 
use  of  a  Christian  church. 

This  manuscript  has  been  more  than  once  collated.  From  the 
coincidence  between  its  readings  and  those  which  Stephens  has 
cited  in  bis  margin  by  the  letter  ^,  that  is  No.  8,  there  is  reason  to 
beliere  that  this  is  one  of  the  manuscripts  which  he  had  borrowed 
from  the  Ring  of  France's  Library,  and  collated  fDr  his  third  edition 
of  the  Qreek  Testament  (Paris,  1550,  fol.).  It  is  true  that  the 
coincidence  is  not  everywhere  exact,  but  not  less  so  than  the  usual 
inaccuracy  of  Stephens  might  lead  us  to  expect  Wetstein  after- 
wards examined  it,  and  has  taken  a  great  many  variants  from  it, 
which  may  be  seen  in  his  inner  margin;  but  he  also  proceeded  too 
hastily,  and  has  attributed  to  this  codex  about  a  hundred  readings 
which  it  does  not  contain.  Griesbach,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  correction  of  these  errors,  says  he  had  re-examined  many  MSS. 
which  Wetstein  had  collated  before  him,  and  usually  had  occasion 
to  commend  his  diligence  and  fidelity,  but  with  respect  to  Codex 
L.  he  afltons  that  no  other  MS.  of  all  those  examined  by  Wetstein 
appears  to  have  been  collated  so  carelessly.*  Griesbach  himself 
did  not  disdain  the  labour  of  most  minutely  collating  the  whole 
codex  anew,  with  the  exception  of  ten  chapters,  Matt.  yiii.  to  xviii. 
10,  which  he  also  inspected  only  in  a  cursory  manner ;  the  result  he 
has  given  in  his  SymboloB  Criticas,  vol.  i.  and  in  his  Notes  to  the 
New  Testament.  He  attached  great  importance  to  this  document, 
and  justly;  for  with  the  exception  of  certain  passages  in  which  the 
transcriber,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  ignorant  man,  seems  to  have 
introduced  readings  from  various  copies,  or  from  the  margin  of  his 
exemplar,  some  of  which  make  perfect  nonsense  of  the  passages 
where  they  are  fonnd,  the  Codex  L.  has  a  remarkable  affinity  with 
the  text  of  the  Vatican  MS.  the  Codex  Ephrsemi,  the  Coptic  Ver- 
aion,  and  other  documents  which  represent  to  us  the  recension  which 
was  approved  and  used  in  the  churches  of  Egypt,  during  what  may 
be  caUed  the  critical  period. 

*  Symbcim  Critietf,  torn.  i.  p.  73. 
Pp 
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Section  XYL— The  Codex  Basikensis,  B.  VL  21. 

This  MS.  likewise  contains  the  four  Gospels,  but  is  mutilated  in 
several  places;  some  of  which  have  been  supplied  by  a  later  hand. 
It  is  marked  in  critical  editions  with  the  letter  E. 

The  writing  in  this  manuscript  is  not  in  columns  but  in  lines 
extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the  page,  without  any  divisions  of 
wordsy  and  in  a  full  round  uncial  character,  except  where  the 
copyist  was  pressed  for  space  at  the  end  of  a  line,  in  which  case  he 
has  used  a  compressed  character  to  save  room.  The  words  are 
almost  everywhere  furnished  with  accents,  and  there  is  a  regular 
systematic  punctuation  throughout  the  entire  codex.  The  text, 
like  that  of  the  Alexandrine,  the  Ephrem,  the  Dublin,  and  other 
ancient  manuscripts,  is  broken  into  short  divisions  or  subsections, 
and  each  of  these  has  its  initial  letter  upon  the  margin,  large  but 
quite  plain.  These  indications  point  to  the  eighth  century;  and  we 
are  the  less  inclined  to  hesitate  in  assigning  this  date  to  the  codex, 
as  it  appears  to  have  been  employed,  during  the  ninth  century,  in 
the  service  of  a  church  at  Constantinople,  and  has  various  additions, 
directions  to  the  officiating  ministers,  &c.  at  the  commencement 
and  close  of  the  lessons,  in  the  handwriting  of  that  period.  Now  a 
manuscript  which  was  treated  in  this  manner  in  the  ninth  century 
was  probably  tolerably  ancient  at  the  time.  Additions  of  this  kind 
are  not  often  put  upon  a  new  book;  because  when  it  is  first  produced 
it  is  furnished  a  primd  manu  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  por- 
:  for  which  it  is  deaigneU;  it  ia  only  when  it  ia  become  an  old 
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It  agrees  however  in  many  points  with  the  text  of  Erasmus,  because 
the  codex  which  he  principallj  followed  was  of  the  same  recension, 
though  far  more  recent.  It  has  been  carefully  collated  by  Wet- 
stein. 


Section  XVII. —  The  Codex  Sangallensis, 

This  is  a  very  interesting  document  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Gallen  in  Switzerland.  It  was  never  seen  by 
the  illustrious  critics  who  have  immortalized  themselves  by  their 
labours  on  the  text  of  scripture,  nor  are  its  readings  given  in  any 
edition  of  the  New  Testament;  but  it  was  transcribed  a  few  years 
since  by  Rettig,  and  having  been  by  him  prepared  for  publication^ 
was  given  to  the  world,  after  his  too  early  death,  by  his  brother. 

The  first  eight  leaves  of  the  book  contain  the  canons  of  Eusebius, 
and  some  other  prefatory  matters;  they  seem  to  have  been  taken 
from  a  Latin  MS.  of  the  tenth  century,  and  prefixed  to  the  present 
one  for  the  sake  of  reference.  The  codex  itself  Rettig  refers  to  the 
ninth  century,  which  probably  is  its  true  date. 

It  b  Graaco- Latin;  the  Latin  version  being  ante-Hieronymian, 
and  interlined;  each  Latin  word  being  written  above  the  Greek  one 
with  which  it  corresponds.  The  Greek  is  in  a  character  wliich  we 
may  no  longer  call  uncial,  for  the  letters  are  not  larger  than  those 
of  the  type  which  printers  call  pica,  but  they  approach  the  ancient 
forms,  and  are  made  by  separate  strokes,  not  connected  with  each 
other.  The  words  also  are  separated  by  well-marked  intervab; 
and  wherever  the  division  might  have  been  doubtful  before  that 
method  of  writing  was  adopted,  a  dot  b  inserted  in  the  text;  it 
appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  copied  from  an  exemplar  written 
continua  scrie,  in  which  guiding  marks  of  that  description  had  been 
inserted  to  prevent  misconception;  and  as  we  may  clearly  infer  from 
the  number  of  Egyptian  forms  (s>Jaru  occurs  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
Matt.  vi.  10,  and  such  examples  are  frequent),  the  exemplar  must 
have  come  from  Alexandria,  that  great  emporium  of  the  book  trade. 
The  beginning  of  each  (Tt^o;  is  marked  by  an  initial  letter  much 
larger  than  the  rest,  in  some  cases  three  times  as  large,  and  in  a  few 
places  attempts  are  made  to  introduce  the  accents,  but  with  such 
frequent  mistakes,  that  it  is  quite  evident  they  were  only  beginning 
to  be  employed  when  the  book  was  written. 

The  Latin  writing  is  of  the  kind  called  in  diplomatics,  Anglo- 
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Sasfon;*  and  in  some  of  the  additional  matter  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  margin,  Scottish  or  Irish  characters  have  been  traced; 
but  as  Rettig  truly  obserreB,  this  affords  no  proof  that  the  MS. 
ever  was  in  Ireland — ^it  maj  have  been  written  and  remained  all  its 
years  in  St.  Gall;  for,  as  he  asks,  "Did  not  Irishmen  instruct  Grer- 
many  long  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne?  (See  Pertz,  Monum. 
vol.  ii.  p.  333.)  May  not  the  Irish  teachers,  invited  over  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  be  supposed  to  have  disseminated  the  usage 
of  their  natire  land  in  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Allemaine?  Thej  are 
▼ery  fsa  mistaken  (maximo  in  errore  versantur),  who  think  that 
only  indiyidual  Irishmen  came  oyer  as  teachers  into  Gaul,  Germany, 
and  AUemaine;  for,  from  the  sixth  century  downwards,  troops  of 
them  inundated,  as  it  were,  the  regions  of  the  continent."  In  jnxxrf 
of  this  be  refers  to  Walafrid  Strabo,  and  an  epistle  of  Ericus  to 
Charlemagne,  written  before  the  year  780.  He  continues — ''But, 
aboTO  all,  the  Irish  usage  and  ritual  seem  to  haye  obtained  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Gall:  that  community  gloried  in  an  Irishman  as 
its  founder  and  patron.  They  very  frequently  had  Irishmen  among 
them;*'  (he  gives  the  names  of  seyeral),  "which  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that,  throughout  the  entire  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  no  monas- 
tery, no  school  can  be  named  in  Germany,  in  which  Greek  learning 
was  cultivated,  that  of  St.  Gall  alone  excepted.^' 

What  strikingly  confirms  Rettig*s  reasoning  is,  the  great  simi- 
larity which  will  be  found  on  comparing  the  Greek  characters  of 
this  codex  with  the  specimen  given  by  Montfaucon,  Palwographia 
Grcsca,  p.  237,  from  a  Greek  Psalter,  written,  as  the  subscription 
testified,  by  the  hand  of  Sedulius,  a  learned  Irishman  of  the  ninth 
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ofnnionfl;  wheDce  it  would  seem  that  the  owners  of  this  book,  at  one 
period  of  its  history,  were  not  disinclined  to  his  peculiar  yiews,  for 
which  he  suffered  so  much  and  so  patiently.  There  is  reference 
also  to  Agano,  Bishop  of  Gamota,  who  wrote  a  set  of  rules  for  the 
monastery  of  St.  Pierre  en  Valine;  and  the  notes  seem  to  be  in 
&TOur  of  the  strict  ascetic  discipline  idiich  he  prescribed.  Some 
notes  refer  to  Martianus  and  Felix  Gapella,  who  wrote  a  work  in 
prose  and  yerse  on  the  seven  sciences — ^it  must  therefore  have  been 
at  one  time  used  in  a  school. 

Scholz  includes  this  MS.  in  his  catalogue  under  the  letter  A,  but 
says  he  could  not  obtain  a  collation  of  it  (Proleg.  p.  44):  this  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  the  brothers  of  the  monastery  afforded 
Rettig,  though  a  Protestant,  every  fiiMsility  for  copying  the  wh(de  of 
it  on  tracing  paper,  with  a  view  to  puUication. 

Section  XY III. —  The  Codex  Sangermanensis. 

In  the  epistles  of  Paul,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  this  codez  contains,  it  is  called  by  critics  E.  It  was 
formerly  in  possession  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr6s  at 
P^is :  a  few  years  ago  it  was  lost,  and  it  was  quite  uncertain  what 
had  become  of  it,  but  it  has  since  made  its  appearance  in  the  Imperial 
Library  of  St  Petersburg ;  having  probably  been  appropriated  by 
some  Russian  oflScer  or  soldier — a  chaplain  perhaps — during  the 
visit  of  the  Muscovites  to  Paris,  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  The 
manuscript  was  scarcely  worth  stealing ;  for  it  is  a  mere  transcript 
taken  from  the  Godez  GIan»nontanus  after  its  tezt  had  undergone 
several  alteraticms  and  interpolations:  so  long  as  the  archetype 
remains,  it  can  be  of  very  little  value ;  and  if  the  Glaromontanus  were 
puhlished — as  it  ought  to  be — and  as  it  speedily  would  be,  if  the 
keepers  of  the  Royal  Library  consulted  the  literary  renown  of  the 
French  nation,  the  Sangermanensis  would  be  of  no  value  at  all.  In 
criticism,  as  in  law,  a  copy  cannot  be  produced  in  evidence  while 
the  original  document  is  accessible. 

Section  XIX. —  The  Codex  Boemerianus. 

This  is  a  manuscript  containing  thirteen  of  the  Epistles  of  P^ul, 
being  all  that  are  usually  ascribed  to  him,  ezcept  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  It  is  called  6,  in  the  critical  editions,  and  is  now  deposited 
in  the  public  library  at  Berlin,  but  was  formerly  the  property  of 
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Professor  Boemer  at  Leipzig,  whose  name  it  still  retains.     It  hai 
several  chasms. 

This  Codex  is  in  an  uncial  character  of  small  size,  with  ao  ante- 
Hieronjmian  Latin  version  interlined;  the  Greek  has  the  wordi 
separately  written,  and  the  text  broken  into  divisions,  borrowed  from 
the  ancient  <rr/^o/,  each  of  which  has  a  large  initial  letter;  and  the 
writing  in  both  languages  is  so  like  to  that  of  the  Codex  San- 
gallensis  of  the  Gospels,  not  only  in  the  text  and  version,  but  the 
marginal  additions,  that  the  two  manuscripts  might  readilj  be  taken 
for  difiPerent  parts  of  one  and  the  same  codex,  which  however  is  not 
the  case.  It  is  nevertheless  manifestlj  of  the  same  age  and  similar 
origin.  It  has  been  published  entire  bj  Matthsei,  in  common  tjpe, 
but  with  SkfaC'Sitnile  of  one  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  character. 
It  was  probably  written  in  Germany,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon,  i.  e. 
Irish  style  of  the  writing  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  shows  it  to 
have  been  transcribed  either  by  an  Irishman,  or  one  who  had  studied 
under  an  Irish  instructor. 

Section  XX. —  The  Codex  Augiensis, 

The  monastery  of  Reichenau,  or  Augia  Major,  situated  on  an 
island  in  the  lake  about  a  mile  from  Constance,  was  formerly  in 
possession  of  a  codex,  in  many  respects  closely  allied  to  that  just 
described,  and  which  has  hence  been  denominated  the  Code* 
Augiensis;  it  is  marked  by  critics  with  the  letter  F  in  the  Epistles 
of  PauL  This  manuscript  was  collated  by  Wetsteiu,  at  Heidelbei^, 
where  it  was  then  in  possession  of  a  clergyman  named  Mieg ;  it  ^ 
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the  cnrsiye  Lrish,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Anglo-Saxon  character 
of  the  middle  ages.  At  the  end  it  has,  a  prima  manu,  a  passage  in 
Latin  which  Wetstein  copied  and  printed  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the 
second  part  of  his  New  Testament,  p.  9 ;  Sender  pointed  out  that  the 
extract  is  taken  from  Rhabanus  Maurus ;  so  that  the  codex  cannot 
be  more  ancient  than  the  ninth  century  and  may  be  more  recent  by 
a  hundred  years. 

Section  XXL— The  Codex  Vatkanus,  No.  354. 

A  beautiful  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican, 
called  S  by  the  critics,  was  first  collated  by  Birch.  It  is  elegantly 
written  in  the  compressed  and  elongated  uncial  character,  and 
was  transcribed,  according  to  the  subscription,  in  the  year  949.  It 
may  serve  to  confirm  our  faith  in  the  principles  by  which  we  have 
been  guided  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  chapter,  to  know,  that  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century  is  almost  the  precise  period  to  which 
our  tests  would  have  led  us  to  refer  this  codex,  had  no  date  been 
affixed.  It  is  farther  valuable  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  MSS. 
in  which  we  find  the  Constantinopohtan  recension  of  the  text. 

Section  XXII.— T^  Des-Camps  Codex. 

This  codex,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Abbe  Des  Camps,  is 
now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  is  quoted  in  the  critical 
editions  by  the  letter  M.  It  is  in  a  laboured  uncial  character,  with 
accents  and  stops ;  and  several  notes  in  the  cursive  hand  appear  to 
be  a  primd  manu,  so  that  it  is  probably  not  more  ancient  than  the 
eleventh  century,  but  some  writers  refer  it  to  the  tenth.  Its  text 
in  the  four  Gospels,  which  are  the  only  books  that  it  contains, 
presents  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Alexandrine  MS. 
and  the  Codex  Cyprius. 

Section  XXIIL— 2^  Holy  Synod'8  Uncial  Codex  of  the  Gospels, 

We  are  indebted  to  Matthaoi  for  our  knowledge  of  this  valuable 
MS.  the  property  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Russian  Church,  and 
kept  in  its  hbrary  at  Moscow.  It  is  called  by  critics,  V.  It  is 
written  in  two  different  hands ;  the  earlier  portion,  which  reaches  as 
fiur  as  the  seventh  chapter  of  John,  is  of  the  ninth  century;  the 
remainder  is  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth.    The  codex  contains  only  the 
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Grospels,  and  is  regarded  bj  Matthsei  as  the  oldest  MS.  of  anj  part 
of  the  New  Testament  in  Moscow :  he  even  thought  it  the  oldest  in 
Europe;  but  the  anxietj  of  an  editor  to  enhance  the  wslue  cf  a 
document  which  he  first  collated  and  first  discovered,  though  it  maj 
well  be  pardoned,  ought  not  to  mislead  those  who  are  free  from  radi 
i|}fluences. 

Section  XXIV.— 7^  Holy  Synod's  Uncial  MS.  of  the  BpigtUi. 

This  MS.  is  about  a  century  more  recent  than  the  preceding  one. 
It  contains  all  the  Epistles,  and  is  called  bj  Matthsei,  G.  The  text 
of  these  two  MSS.  adheres  to  the  Constantinopolitan  fiimilj  or 
recensions  and  seems  to  have  preserved  its  readings  with  renutfk- 
able  puritj. 

Section  XXV,— Cursive  MSS, 

Although  for  various  reasons  it  is  not  expedient  to  attempt  anj- 
thing  like  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  codices  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  cursive  character,  nor  to  give  a  particular  account  of 
those  which  are  to  be  noticed,  jet  some  mention  of  a  few,  including 
those  which  are  most  frequently  referred  to  in  the  criticism  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  required.  We  shall  place  them  in  the  order  of 
the  numbers  by  which  they  are  referred  to  in  the  critical  edition  of 
Scholz. 

1. — A  MS.  in  the  Basil  Library  (B.  vi.  27),  on  parchment, 
wntten  in  the  tenth  century.     It  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts^  and 
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centmy.    It  contains  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  with  the  Latin  Vnlgate 
yersion. 

33. — A  MS.  in  the  same  library,  now  numbered  14  (formerly 
1871),  on  parchment,  in  folio,  of  the  eleventh  century.  This  codex 
contains  a  part  of  the  Prophets  from  the  Septuagint — the  Acts, 
Epistles,  and  Gospels  of  the  New  Testament;  the  extremities  of 
almost  every  leaf  are  mutilated,  and  the  leaves  confusedly  arranged 
in  the  binding.  It  has  been  carefully  collated  bj  Griesbach,  who 
has  given  its  readings  at  fhU  length  in  the  Symhohs  Criticce,  and 
in  the  notes  to  his  New  Testament.  (No.  13  in  the  Acts  and  Cath. 
Ep. ;  No.  17  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.) 

40. — The  Coislin  Codex  22,  formerly  nnmbered  375.  on  parch- 
ment, in  4to,  of  the  eleventh  centory.  It  contains  the  four  Gospels 
with  coDunentaries. 

69. — A  manuscript  in  the  Public  Library  at  Leicester,  written  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  partly  on  parchment,  partly  on  paper.  It 
contamed  the  whole  New  Testament,  but  is  now  mutilated  in  some 
places.  It  was  collated  by  Mr.  Jackson,  whose  extracts  have  been 
copied  by  Wetstein  and  other  editors.  (No.  31  in  the  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles;  No.  37  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul;  and  No.  14  in 
the  Apocalypse.) 

106. — A  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century,  on  parchment,  belong- 
ing to  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  and  collated  by  Jackson.  It  contains 
the  four  Gospels  only. 

114. — A  manuscript,  5540  of  the  Harleian  collection  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  12mo,  on  parchment,  and  of  the  twelfth  centurj, 
collated  by  Griesbach,  but  not  minutely.  It  contains  the  four 
Goepek  with  marginal  notes. 

116. — In  the  same  collection.  No.  5567,  of  the  same  age  as  the 
preceding  one,  and  containing  the  same  books.. 

124. — A  codex  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  (Lambecian 
Catalogue,  31),  on  parchment,  in  4to,  of  the  twelfth  centurj.  It 
contains  the  four  Gospels  with  scholia.  It  was  collated  first  by 
Alter,  and  afterwards  by  Birch. 

131. — The  Vatican  codex  360,  on  parchment,  in  4to,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles.  It  was 
formerly  the  property  of  Aldus  Manutius,  the  printer.  (No.  70  in 
the  Acts  and  Catholic  EpisUes;  No.  77  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul; 
No.  6  in  the  Apocalypse.) 

142. — The  Vatican  codex  1210,  on  parchment,  in  12mo,  of  the 
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eleventh  centarj,  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  together 
with  the  Psalms.  Collated  by  Birch  and  Scholz.  (No.  76  in  the 
Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles;  No.  87  in  the  Epistles  of  PauL) 

241. — A  Dresden  MS.  formerly  the  property  of  Matthaei,  and  by 
bim  collated  and  noted  k.  It  is  beautifolly  written  on  parchment, 
in  8to,  in  the  eleventh  century.  (No.  104  in  the  Acta  and 
Catholic  Epistles;  No.  120  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul;  No.  47  in  tiie 
Apocalypse.) 

242. — A  manuscript  of  the  Holy  Synod  at  Moscow,  on  parchment^ 
in  Svo,  written  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  contains  the  whole  New 
Testament.  It  was  collated  by  Matthsei,  and  by  him  noted  L 
(No.  105  in  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles;  No.  121  in  the  Epistles 
of  Paul ;  No.  48  in  the  Apocalypse.) 

253. — A  codex  belonging  to  Nicephorus,  Archbishop  of  Gherson, 
collated  by  Matthsei,  and  referred  to  in  his  edition  as  No.  10.  It 
is  written  on  parchment,  in  folio,  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
contains  the  Gospels  with  scholia. 

In  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  some  of  the  foregoing  MSS. 
are  again  quoted,  to  which  are  added  several  that  do  not  contain  the 
Gospels:  among  these  are — 

36. — A  MS.  belonging  to  the  library  of  New  College,  Oxford,  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  It  contains  only  the  Acts  and  Cathohc 
Epistles. 

40, — A  MS.  in  the  collection  which  formerly  belonged  to  Qneen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  but  which  was  purchased  and  presented  to  the 
Vatican  Library,  by  Pope  Alexander  VIII.  and  thence  is  called 
A  lexandrino-  V  ati  can ,  num  bered  179.    It  con  tains  tlio  Acts ,  E  pistlcs , 
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In  the  Apocalypse,  the  following  deserve  notice: — 

29. — Harleian,  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  5613,  on  paper,  in 
quarto,  written,  as  the  subscription  shows,  in  the  year  1407. 

38. — Vatican,  No.  579,  on  cotton  paper,  in  Svo,  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  has  various  readings  on  the  margin  and  notes  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  which  might  easily  have  misled  any  subsequent  tran- 
scriber; but  its  own  text  is  tolerably  pure. 

It  may  be  expected  that  some  information  should  be  given  as  to 
the  number  of  manuscripts  which  are  referred  to,  in  the  different 
divisions  of  the  New  Testament.  Taking  the  numbers  as  they 
stand  in  Professor  Scholz's  edition,  we  have  enumerated — 

In  the  four  Gospels,  twenty-seven  uncial,  and  four  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  cursive  manuscripts. 

In  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  eight  uncial,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  cursive. 

In  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  nine  uncial,  and  two  hundred  and  forty- 
six  cursive. 

In  the  Apocalypse,  throe  uncial,  and  eighty-eight  cursive. 

Many  codices  have  not  yet  been  collated,  nor  oven  inspected  by  any 
critic :  nothing  more  is  known  respecting  them  than  that  they  exist. 

Section  XXVI. — Lectionaries. 

The  nature  of  these  books  has  been  already  briefly  intimated;  but 
it  may  be  useful  here  to  repeat  what  has  been  stated,  and  to  accom- 
pany it  with  a  few  additional  particulars. 

As  the  Jews,  from  an  early  period,  divided  the  Pentateuch  of 
Moses  into  fifty-four  Parashioth  or  Sabbath  lessons,  so  that  the 
whole  was  read  over  in  the  synagogues  in  the  course  of  each  year, 
the  Christians,  in  imitation  of  this  practice,  divided  the  Gospels 
into  fifty-six  Pertcopas  or  xffakoua — for  the  terms  were  used  indis- 
criminately by  the  writers  of  the  earhest  period — of  which  it  has  been 
conjectured,  with  great  probability,  by  Professor  Hug,  one  was  read 
over  on  each  Lord's  Day,  and  one  on  each  of  the  three  principal 
festivals,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Whitsuntide.  The  Acts,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  were  also  divided  into  the  same  number  of  m^ijwmi,  and  for 
the  same  purpose:  hence  each  section  must  have  been  tolerably 
long;  and  in  fiict  a  single  pericope  often  included  as  much  as  three, 
sometimes  as  much  as  four  of  our  modem  chapters.  While  tliis 
usage  continued,  lesson-books  were  needless  for  the  whole  text 
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was  read  Over  in  orderly  conrse ;  and  no  hesitation  could  occur  as 
to  the  place  in  the  scriptures  where  the  proper  lesson  for  each  day 
could  be  found. 

But  in  process  of  time,  from  causes  which  must  be  sought  in 
works  on  church  history,  the  feasts  and  festivals  of  the  chnrch 
became  considerably  more  numerous,  and  its  ritual  or  form  of  ser- 
vice  was  greatly  lengthened.  It  also  became  more  complicated.  It 
was  then  impossible  to  read  over  the  long  passages  for  which  for- 
merly ample  time  had  been  allowed;  it  became  necessary  to  use 
shorter  lessons;  and  this  suggested  the  plan  of  making  selections — 
not  reading  any  one  Gospel  or  one  Epistle  through  from  beginning 
to  end,  but  taking  a  passage  from  one  book  in  one  serricey  a 
passage  from  another  .book,  or  a  different  passage  from  the  same, 
for  the  next,  and  so  on  as  might  be  found  convenient.  And  as  the 
sacred  year  became  mapped  and  portioned  off  among  the  dififerent 
festivals  commemorative  of  the  facts  recorded  in  Gospel  history,  it 
was  natural  to  endeavour  to  select  for  each  some  portion  of  the 
Gospels,  or  of  the  apostolic  writings,  which  contained  special  relation 
or  applicability  to  the  occasion  of  the  day.  Canons  or  tables  of  the 
passages  fit  to  be  used  as  lessons  on  each  Lord's  Day  and  festival 
were  accordingly  constructed,  and  to  these  the  officiating  ministers 
were  required  to  conform.  The  commencement  and  close  of  each 
lesson  were  probably  marked  on  the  margin  of  the  scriptural  manu- 
scripts. But  this  involved  a  very  intricate  and  difficult  task  for  the 
reader,  who  had  to  search  perhaps  through  three  or  four  different 
volumes  before  he  could  find  the  passage  marked  as  the  propw 
lesson  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  officiate ;  for  he  could  not  be 
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descended  tx>  odir  times,  and  that  very  mnch  damaged.  It  is  a 
Codex  Bacriptus,  mentioned  bj  Scholz  in  his  Prolegomena,  p.  109, 
and  bj  him  referred  to  the  sixth  century:  it  may,  perhaps,  be  a 
little  more  recent;  but  it  is  quite  possible  such  MSS.  may  have  been  ^omJi^^/iA 
used  in  the  sixth  century,  though  only  mentioned  in  the  authors  of  ^yS'  ,^, 
the  seventh.  A  church  book  is  liable  to  injury  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
from  the  nature  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  kept;  the  warm 
moisture  generated  in  the  air  by  a  crowded  assemblage,  when  con- 
densed by  the  chilly  coldness  of  the  deserted  aisles,  settles  in  damp 
upon  the  leaves,  softens  and  discolours  the  parchment,  discharges 
the  ink,  and  soon  renders  it  unfit  for  use.  Hence  all  the  ancient 
Lectionaries,  which  were  strictly  church  documents,  have  perished. 
But  several  survive  which  are  ascertained  to  have  been  written 
in  the  tenth  century,  some  which  we  must  assign  to  that  which 
preceded,  and  one  or  two  belonging  to  the  eighth.  The  text  of 
these  books  generally  adheres  to  the  Constantinopolitan  feunily; 
and  in  the  scarcity  of  andent  documents  belonging  to  that  class, 
they  are  valuable  in  fixing  its  primitive  readings.  But  few  of  them 
have  been  collated  with  sufficient  care,  and  some  not  at  all. 

It  is  true  that  the  compilers  of  the  Lectionaries  usually  allowed 
themselves  the  liberty  of  prefixing  an  introductory  formula,  consist* 
ing  of  a  word  or  two,  to  each  lesson,  and  of  closing  it  with  a  doxology 
or  the  word  iimen;  but  these  additions  are  easily  distinguished, 
and  can  occasion  no  perplexity.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think 
that,  either  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  church,  the  text  of  the  body  of 
the  lesson  was  wilfuUy  tampered  with.  In  writing  so  sacred  a  book 
intended  for  a  use  so  holy,  I  am  persuaded  the  scribes — uninten- 
tiooal  mistakes  always  excepted — &ithfully  copied  the  text  which 
was  esteemed  the  most  exact. 

The  subscriptions  often  prove  that  these  books  were  written  as 
votive  offerings,  presented  by  the  transcribers  to  the  churches  and 
monasteries  for  the  use  of  which  they  were  intended;  perhaps  the  same 
was  the  case  in  other  instances:  if  so,  we  can  explain  the  uncommon 
beauty  which  the  writing  and  ornaments  of  many  Lectionaries  display. 
A  specimen  is  given  from  a  splendid  Ex>angd\itarium  m  the  British 
Museum  (i/arfouinia,  5598),  which  appears  never  to  have  been 
cdlated,  though  a  specimen  of  its  chairacters  has  been  given  by 
Woide  and  repeated  by  Mr.  Home,  so  that  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  altogether  unknown  to  Griesbach  and  his  successors.*    The 

*  I  haye  selected  the  same  passage  that  has  already  been  enfiraved  by 
Woide  and  Home,  but  have  attempted  to  convey  some  idea  of  Uie  colour- 
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subscription  to  this  codex  states  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  jear 
995;  it  is  therefore  about  half  a  century  more  recent  than  the  codex 
>^^^-  S.  (Vat.  354,  sec.  saib  supra),  which  in  many  respects  it  yerj 

much  resembles.  ,,/^,,     cc^^^arp 

/^.  4^'yjL/^      One  hundred  and  seventy-ei^ht  EvangeUstana,  and  forty-ei|rht 

^         Praxapostoli  or  Books  of  Lessons  from  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  are 

enumerated  by   Scholz.     Of  ^^^e^former^ne  (135)  is  by  him 

referred  to  the  sixth  century;  two  only,  viz.  47  and  ^in  his  list  «f 

(the  codices  denominated  B.  and  H.  by  Matthsei),  to  the  eighth; 

^         eleven  are  assigned  to  the  ninth  century,  viz.  Nos.  2,  33,  46,  63,  64, 

r^^n^  6^tl^,g«^127,  130,  173;  and  twenty?^  to  the  tenth,  viz.  3,  4, 

vj  5,  ^,  18,  24,  34,  35,  36,  40,  41,  42,  45,  49,  6^/?16,  123,  139,^ 

151,  155,  174,  175.     One  EvangdisUxTWfni\i'Q  describes  (No.  172) 
in  the  following  maimer: — **/n  the  Convent  Library  of  the  Isle  of 
,  Paimos,  on  parchment,  in  folio,  of  the  fourth  century,  toritten  in  ike 

uncial  character.*'  If  it  bo  of  tho  fourth  century,  it  may  well  be  of 
the  uncial  character,  seeing  that  no  other  kind  of  book  writing  was 
in  use  then  or  for  four  hundred  years  afterwards ;  in  that  case  it  is 
the  oldest  Greek  book  in  the  world,  except  the  Ilerculaneum  rolls; 
but  I  rather  suspect,  from  the  aspect  of  the  case,  that  '*sec.  iy."  is  a 
mistake  for  '*sec.  ix."  a  much  more  probable  date  for  a  manuscript 
of  this  kind.     The  others  in  the  list  are  of  various  dates — eleventh, 

x'/^^cc^/yi     twelfth  and  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  even  the  sixteenth 

i  ^Ac.  K^y^  century.  One  MS.  bears  the  date  of  1533,  nearly  a  hundred  years 
after  the  invention  of  printing.  Among  the  *'MSS.  first  employed 
by  himself,"  Scholz  reckons  one  (156),  which  he  says  was  described 
by  Bianchini  in  the  Evangeliarium  Quadruplex;  and  adds,  **  UU 
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CHAPTER  III. 

VERSIONS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

In  treating  of  the  Old  Testament,  some  account  has  been  given  of 
several  versions  which  contain  both  portions  of  our  sacred  code.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  here  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  stated 
at  sufficient  length :  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  such  points 
as  relate  especially  to  the  translation  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, referring  for  other  matters  to  the  statements  made  in  the  previ- 
ous parts  of  this  volume.  This  can  occasion  no  serious  inconvenience, 
and  wiU  greatly  shorten  our  labour.  The  different  versions  which 
we  are  now  to  describe  shall  be  arranged  in  the  following  geo- 
graphical order: — 1,  Latin  Versions ;  2,  Syriac,  and  those  of  the 
regions  adjoining  Syria;  3,  Egyptian,  and  those  of  the  regions 
bordering  upon  Egypt;  4,  Versions  in  the  languages  of  (he  North. 
The  secondary  versions  shall  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
primary  ones  firom  which  they  were  derived. 

Section  I.— The  Versio  Itala. 

The  time  when  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  were  trans- 
lated into  Latin  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  because  no  writer 
has  given  us  any  specific  account  of  the  author  or  date  of  any  of  the 
early  versions  in  that  language ;  and  when  we  try  to  determine  the 
point  by  a  comparison  of  probabilities,  we  find  it  complicated  by  so 
many  peculiar  circumstances,  affecting  particular  countries  and  pro- 
vinces in  the  west,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion.  We  may  indeed  assume  that  such  a  work  would  be  under- 
taken as  soon  as  means  existed  for  executing  it,  and  a  necessity  for 
it  was  felt.  Means  for  executing  the  work  would  be  afforded  by  the 
formation  of  the  collections  of  the  Gospels,  and  of  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  already  spoken  of  under  the  names  of  r6  twiyytXtov  and 
6  d^rotfroXo; — about  that  time  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  began 
to  assume  some  definite  form,  and  the  want  of  a  more  convenient 
and  frequent  reference  to  the  sacred  writings  was  more  generaDy 
felt  than  it  had  been  previously.    But  the  Greeks  do  not  appear  to 
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haye  emplojed  these  compilations  until  the  middle  and  latter  part 
of  the  second  century:  not  sooner  than  this  time,  therefore,  can  we 
place  a  Latin  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  because  untO 
then  there  was  no  Now  Testament,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  to 
translate.  But,  as  the  books  which  are  comprised  in  the  sacred 
code  so  denominated  were  previouslj  circulating  in  the  liorm  of 
detached  and  separate  writings,  it  would  hare  been  possible  to 
translate  an  j  one  of  them  separately  into  Latin,  or  any  two  or  more 
of  them,  whenever  a  motive  for  doing  so  might  arise;  and  it  is 
oonceiyaUe  that  such  separate  versions  might,  at  an  after  period,  be 
grouped  U^ther  into  collections,  formed  in  imitation  of  the  Qreeik 
ones,  and  on  similar  principles.  But  this  still  affords  us  no  specific 
data  on  which  to  assign  any  exact  time  for  the  execution  of  these 
transbtions,  because  a  necessity  for  them  would  not  arise  in  all 
places  at  the  same  time,  and  we  know  not,  except  by  oonjecture,  in 
what  regions  the  first  Latin  versions  had  their  origin. 

Augustine,  as  has  been  seen,  refers  the  Latin  translations  of  the 
entire  Bible  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  church — *'primitjidei  tnn- 
porilma;^^  *  but  here  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  may  be  supposed  to  qwak 
with  reference  only  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa.  There  a  translation  of  the  Greek  documents  of  the 
Mih  would  have  been  required  from  the  first  moment  when  the 
gospel  was  preached;  but  the  case  was  different  in  Italy,  at  least 
in  Rome,  from  which  Christii^nity — as  Tertullian  and  Augustine 
8tate,t  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  probabihties  of  history — 
made  its  way  into  Africa.  Had  a  Greek  writing  been  unintelligi- 
ble to  the  primitive  society  of  believers  at  Ilome,  the  Apostle  Paul 
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can  hardly  be  fixed  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
Plausible  ai^g^aments  have  been  advanced,  tending  to  show  that  it 
did  not  ooeor  so  soon.  We  may,  however,  take  it  as  a  point  suffi- 
ciently established,  that,  before  the  close  of  the  seoond  century,  the 
western  churches  generally  were  in  such  circumstances  that  a  trans- 
lation of  the  scriptures  into  Latin  could  no  longer  be  dispensed  with. 
There  is  sufficient  evidence  that,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
third,  there  existed  a  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
liad  come  into  general  use,  and  was  recognised  as  the  established 
one;  insomuch  that  a  learned  man,  commenting  in  the  Latin 
language  upon  the  scriptures,  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
specifically  stating  his  dissent  from  the  received  translation  of  the 
chorch,  and  of  pointing  out  whore  and  how  far  it  difiESered  from  the 
original  The  proof  is  in  TertuUian,  who,  in  one  of  his  works, 
having  occasion  to  touch  upon  1  Cor.  vii.  39,  says — '*  Let  us  under- 
stand that  in  the  Greek  original  the  sense  is  quite  different  from  that 
given  by  the  artful  or  ignorant  eversion  of  two  syllables  now  estab- 
lished by  custom  among  us — *But  if  her  husband  shall  sleep ^^  &c.  as 
if  it  were  spoken  in  the  future  tense.'**  The  same  writer  says,  with 
referenoe  to  John  i.  1,  *'  God  is  also  rational,  and  reason  was  in  him 
first  of  all,  and  so  all  things  are  from  him.  Which  reason  is  his*  own 
consciousness.  This  reason  the  Greeks  call  logos,  by  which  term  we 
also  express  speech.  Thus  it  is  now  customary  with  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  through  the  erroneous  rendering  of  our  translation,  to 
say  that  speech  was  in  the  beginning  with  God."t  And  with 
reference  to  Gal.  iv.  24—"  Which  things  are  allegorical,  that  is,  are 
typical  of  another  subject;  these  are  the  two  testaments,  or  the  two 
manifestations,  as  we  find  it  translated."  X  These  expressions 
clearly  signify  to  us  that  in  the  time  of  TertuUian  there  was  a  Latin 
version  generally  received  and  established  in  public  use  among  the 

*  Sciamas  piano  non  sic  esse  in  GrsDco  authontico  quomodo  in  osam 
exiit  per  daamm  lyllabamm  aut  callidom  aat  simplicem  oyersionem,  si 
euUem  dormierit  vir  ejw,  quasi  de  ^toro  sonet.  Ve  Monogamid,  cap.  xi 
( He  plays  here  as  often  elsewhere  upon  the  sound  of  a  word ;  a  mistranslation 
ho  calls,  not  a  version,  but  an  eversionJ) 

t  Rationalis  onim  Deos,  ct  ratio  in  ipso  prius,  et  ita  ah  ipso  omnia.  Qua 
ratio  sensos  ipsios  est  Ilanc  Greoci  \6yw  dicunt,  quo  vocabulo  etiam  scr- 
nionem  appeliamus.  Idooquo  jam  in  usu  oet  nostrorum,  per  simpHcitatem 
interpretation] 8,  sermonom  dicero  in  primordio  apud  Deum  fuissc. — Adver- 
SU8  Praxtant,  cap.  v. 

I  Quae  sunt  ailegorica;  id  est  aliud  portendentia;  hftc  sont  duo  testa- 
menta,  siyo  duso  ostensiones,  sicut  invenimus  interprctatum. — Adversus 
Mareionfm^  lib.  v.  cap.  iv. 

Rr 
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Christians  for  whom  he  wrote;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  chnrches  of 
Africa,  an4  probablj  in  those  of  Italy  and  Ganl;  exoept,  perhaps* 
in  a  few  towns  and  societies  of  Greek  origin,  where  the  original  lan- 
goage  of  the  New  Testament  still  prevailed  so  much  as  to  render  the 
nse  of  a  Latin  book  more  inconvenient  But  only  one  sach  venrion 
was  known  to  Tertullian.  Had  there  been  a  plurality  of  transla- 
tions, this  writer  would  not  have  failed  to  point  out  to  as  the  fact, 
by  pressing  now  one  and  now  another  into  his  service,  as  he  might 
have  found  it  needful,  in  order  to  evade  the  force  of  his  opponents* 
arguments,  countenanced,  as  he  sometimes  admits  they  were,  by  the 
mistakes  of  the  one  in  common  use.  We  must  therefoi-e  understand 
Augustine's  expression  declaring  the  existence  of  a  great  nomber  ol 
Latin  versions,  "in  the  earhest  period  of  the  fsuth,"  as  a  rhetorical 
exaggeration  even  with  reference  to  the  province  of  Africa.  Down  to 
the  period  of  Tertullian  there  was  but  one  in  that  province;  at  least 
only  one  was  known  to  him,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  Carthage. 

Yet  there  were,  though  perhaps  not  till  the  middle  or  close  of  the 
third  century,  several  distinct  versions  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Latin.  Augustine's  affirmation  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  existence 
in  his  own  time ;  and  the  quotations  of  the  Latin  Fathers  are  in 
many  respects  so  different  from  each  other,  in  their  citaticms  of  the 
very  same  passages,  that  we  see  the  evident  traces  of  a  multitude  ai 
hands,  which  had  laboured,  with  different  degrees  of  merit  and 
success,  to  transfer  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  into  Latin. 
To  this  multiplicity  of  versions  we  may  trace  the  enormous  amoont 
of  those  discrepancies  which  existed  in  the  MSS.  even  of  that 
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ence  to  the  codices  which  were  employed  in  the  region  whence  the 
Christian  doctrine  itself  had  been  imported  into  Africa;*  that  is, 
to  those  of  Italj.  The  corruption  of  this  ancient  document,  the 
mixtnre  of  many  translations  in  its  text,  the  arbitrary  attempts  of 
copyists  to  improYO  it,  to  explain  it,  to  amend  it  in  conformity  with 
some  particular  Greek  MSS.  assumed  at  random,  the  inconsistency 
and  inequality  of  these  attempts,  and  the  discrepancies  thence  pro- 
duced, gave  occasion  to  that  work  of  Jerome  which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  disappearance  of  the  ancient  version  from  public 
view;  whence  arises  the  difficulty  which  is  now  felt  by  any  one 
who  would  endeavour,  even  in  a  comparatively  short  and  simple 
context,  to  ascertain  its  true  readings.  Jerome  complains  of  one 
kind  of  corruption  which  he  says  had  become  inveterate  in  the  Latin 
codices,  arising  from  the  intermixture  of  the  readings  of  the  different 
evangelists  with  the  text  of  each  other.  Hence  he  affirms  that  all 
the  gospels  were  confusedly  mixed  up  together — expressions  from 
Matthew  and  Luke  being  foisted  into  the  text  of  Mark,  others  from 
John  and  Mark  into  that  of  Matthew ;  every  copyist  endeavouring 
to  make  his  transcript  complete,  by  filling  up  what  appeared  to  be 
defects,  and  explaining  what  might  seem  obscure,  by  the  help  of 
parallel  passages.! 

After  the  promulgation  of  Jerome's  revised  and  improved  edition, 
the  copies  of  the  old  uncorrected  text  for  some  time  held  their 
ground  in  the  &ce  of  their  younger  rival,  which  was  not  yet  coun- 
tenanced by  public  fiivour,  nor  sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  authority : 
fliey  even  imparted  some  of  their  own  peculiar  qualities  to  the  more 
recent  translation ;  and  probably  some  of  them  adopted  a  few  of  its 
peculiarities  in  t^eir  turn.  But  after  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
the  MSS.  of  the  old  translation  ceased  to  be  transcribed,  at  least  for 
ecclesiastical  or  popular  use:  they  were  now  and  then  copied,  with 
a  vieWy  no  doubt,  to  assist  the  student  of  the  ancient  Latin  Fathers 

*  Ita  si  do  fide  exemplariam  qocestio  verteretar,  sicat  in  nonnuUis,  quao 
paac»  Bont  et  sacraram  literamm  notissimsD  aententiarum  varietates,  vel 
ex  aliamm  regionum  codicibus  unde  ipsa  doctrina  commearit  nostra  dubi- 
tatk>  dijiidicaretar:  vel  si  hi  ipsi  quoque  codioos  variarent,  plures  pauciori- 
hoMf  vetostiorei  reoentioribos  prseforrentor :  et  si  adhao  asset  incerta  variotas, 

SrsBOcdens   lin^^na  onde   illud    interpretatum  est  consuleretor. —  Contra 
'knutum  JkUxmchewUf  L  xL  o.  2. 

t  Magnus  siquidem  hio  in  nostris  codicibus  error  inolevit,  dum  quod  in 
oidem  re  alias  Eyangelista  plus  dixit,  in  alio,  quia  minus  putaverint, 
addidenmt.  Vel  dam  oundom  sciisum  alius  alitor  expressit,  ille  qui  unom 
c  quataor  primum  legerat,  ad  ejus  exemplum  c»teros  quoque  cxistimayerit 
emendandos.  Unde  accidit  ut  apud  uos  mixta  sint  omnia,  et  in  Marco 
plora  Lucse  atquo  Matthaei,  &c. — JSp.  ad  Damasum, 
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who  might  he  perplexed  bj  the  yery  great  dirersitj  which  he  woidd 
remark  between  the  readings  quoted  bj  these  writers,  as  testunoniet 
of  Scripture,  and  those  of  the  same  passages  found  in  the  oonunoo 
MSS.  of  the  daj.  There  was  certainlj  no  ecclesiastical  supenrisioD 
of  these  transcripts;  the  transcribers  were  left  yerj  much  to  their 
own  skill  and  fideUtj:  no  public  edition  was  ever  set  forth,  no  im- 
perial or  papal  mandate  dirocted  the  attention  of  competent  aolMdan 
to  the  work  of  preparing  accurate  copies,  and  of  handing  down  to 
posterity  a  pure  text  of  this  most  ancient  translation  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Many  manuscripts  nevertheless  have  come  down  to  us,  in  each  of 
which  is  presenred  the  whole,  or  some  part  of  a  Latin  translation 
made  before  the  time  of  Jerome;  but  their  variations  from  each 
other  are  so  frequent  and  important,  that  it  is  matter  of  dispute 
whether  these  manuscripts  are  all  to  be  regarded  as  copies  of  a 
version  which  was  originally  one  and  the  same,  or  whether  they,  or 
at  least  many  of  them,  exhibit  a  great  number  of  distinct  and 
separate  versions,  which  the  successive  generations  of  copyists  had 
for  a  long  time  been  engaged  in  altering  and  amending  in  diffiueut 
ways,  so  as  to  bring  them  ail  at  last  to  some  degree  of  uniformity, 
or  at  least  to  some  degree  of  likeness  to  each  other.  Nor  woidd 
it  be  easy  to  decide  this  question  by  an  appeal  to  the  readings  of  the 
documents  themselves ;  but  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a 
considerable  resemblance  in  the  general  text  exliibited  in  all  these 
manuscripts  and  in  the  manner  of  translating  it,  and  as  experieiice 
shows  that  the  result  of  arbitrary  and  capricious  innovations  by  thB 
hands  of  copyists  is  to  produce  greater  diversity,  not  any  approach 
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plete  ia  the  enumeration  in  either  work:  in  particular,  this  version 
seems  to  haye  kept  its  ground  in  Ireland  long  after  it  had  lost  its 
influence  in  other  lands ;  hence  man  j  copies  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the 
libraries  of  Trinitj  College,  Dublin,  of  the  Rojal  Irish  Academj, 
and  of  prifate  individuals,  which  well  deserve  to  be  cdlated  and 
described,  and  some  of  them  would  perhaps  even  be  worthy  of  pub- 
lication— a  task,  however,  of  much  labour  and  little  reputation,  which 
it  is  to  be  feared  no  one  will  be  encouraged  to  undertake. 

Father  Sabatier*s  work,  which  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  108), 
indudes  the  entire  BiUe  according  to  this  version ;  the  third  volume 
contains  the  Now  Testament.*  The  editor  chiefly  consulted  the 
Grsdoo- Latin  MSS.;  and  as  many  of  these  have  chasms,  he  filled  up 
the  deficiencies  from  the  Vulgate,  and  has  in  various  places  added 
notes,  showing  the  readings  of  the  Latin  Fathers  who  used  the  old 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  edition  displays  care  and  is 
certainly  valuable,  but  might  be  made  much  more  satisfiu^tory  if 
republished  with  the  aid  and  information  that  are  now  accessible. 

Bianchini  has  proceeded  upon  adifferent  plan  from  Father  Sabatier. 
He  has  not  attempted  to  interweave  the  readings  of  the  MSS. 
which  he  has  made  the  basis  of  his  work  into  one  context;  he  easily 
saw  that  the  effort  would  be  in  some  cases  impossible,  in  others 
unsatisfactory;  he  has  therefore  given  at  full  length,  in  parallel 
columns,  the  entire  text  of  each  one  of  the  five  copies  of  the  Gospels 
which  he  undertook  to  publish.  This  method  is  necessarily  more 
expensive  than  that  of  amalgamating  the  whole  into  one  text,  with 
ibe  various  readings  below  the  page  or  by  its  side ;  and  the  work  of 
Bianchini  has  been  rendered  unnecessarily  expensive  by  the  costly 
manner  in  which  it  was  brought  out;  but  it  is  the  most  satisfiictory 
method  that  can  be  adopted,  and  hence  the  MSS.  printed  by 
Bianchini  are  more  quoted,  and  their  value  is  more  correctly  known, 
than  could  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

The  MSS.  published  by  Bianchini  are  (1)  the  Codex  Vereellensi$, 
said  to  follow  the  recension  and  to  have  been  written  by  the  hand  of 
St.  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  on  which  account  it 
b  preserved  along  with  his  other  relics,  in  the  church  at  that  place ; 
(2)  the  Codex  Veronensis,  an  ancient  and  very  beautiful  MS. 
preserved  in  the  place  from  which  it  has  obtamed  its  name;  (3) 

*  JBibliorum  Sacrorum  Latinos  Verskmes  Anti^iuce,  atu  Vttua  ItaUec^ 
ei  Cartera  quceeungue  in  Codkibua  MSS.  H  ArUiquorum  LiMa  rtperiri 
pciuerunt:  utue  cum  Vu^fotd  Latind  et  cum  Textu  Qtckq  comparanUw, 
Acetdunt  lirasfatUmes,  dx,  Oporft  ct  Stadio  P.  Sabatior.  llvmu.  1743-0. 
3  vols.  fol. 
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the  Cfodex  CarheieneU,  a  MS.  belonging  the  celebrated  abbey  of 
Gorbejy  in  France ;  (4)  the  Codex  Brixiantu,  a  beautiM  manuscript 
of  an  early  date,  contuning  the  four  Gospels  in  Latin,  in  silTer 
letters,  on  purple  parchment;  the  initial  words  of  each  Gospel  bebg 
in  letters  of  gold,  parts  of  which  are  stiU  brilliant,  though  the  silTer, 
as  is  usual  in  similar  manuscripts,  is  almost  everywhere  turned  quite 
black  with  tarnish;  and  (5)  the  Codex  Foro-juliensis,  or  Friuli  MS. 
which  is  imperfect,  the  part  containing  the  Gospel  of  Mark  being 
torn  out,  yet  the  defective  portion  still  exists  and  in  safe  custody: 
the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  and  tLe 
remainder  in  the  Church  Library  at  Prague.  This  codex,  however, 
is  not  strictly  speaking  a  copy  of  the  Versio  Itala,  but  of  Jennne's; 
it  is,  in  &ct,  the  present  Vulgate,  with  here  and  there  some  readings 
intermixed  which  have  been  taken  from  the  ancient  translaticMU. 
The  editor  has  spared  no  pains  in  illustrating  his  work  by  fec-similes 
and  other  engravings,  and  his  Prolegomena  are  very  interesting  and 
useful* 

The  Latin  texts  of  the  Boemerian,  the  Laudian,  the  Gamlmdge, 
and  St.  Gall  MSS.  which  have  also  been  published  in  full,  are 
documents  of  the  same  class,  and  afford  very  valuable  materials  fer 
the  criticism  of  this  version;  but  as  the  copyists,  or  those  under 
whose  direction  they  laboured,  were  very  careful  to  bring  the  Latin 
text  into  conformity  with  the  Greek  beside  which  it  was  placed,  tbey 
are  not  in  the  whole  so  useful  as  the  MSS.  which  are  merelj  Latin. 

The  text  of  the  Versio  Itala,  in  all  the  copies  which  have  become 
hitherto  known  to  critics,  partakes  of  those  characteristics  whidP 
we  expect  to  find  in  documents  of  the  age  at  which  it  was  made. 
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Section  II. —  The  Vulgate  Latin. 

To  the  Grospelsy  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate,  is  usually  pre- 
fixed, bj  vaj  of  prefEUse,  Jerome's  dedicatory  epistle  to  his  friend 
and  patron  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  by  whom  he  had  been  urged 
to  undertake  the  responsible  task  of  correcting  the  version  of  the 
scriptures  then  used  in  that  church.  This  dedication  fixes,  within 
a  year  or  two,  the  date  of  the  Vulgate  translation  or  revision  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  work  was  commenced  after  Jerome's  return 
to  Rome  from  the  East,  which  occurred  A.D.  382.  The  first  part  of 
it  was  certainly  published  during  the  life  of  Damasus,  who  died  in 
A.D.  384;  and  the  remainder,  if  not  completed  before  the  death  of 
Damasus,  certainly  was  finished  in  the  following  year;  for  in  A.D. 
385  Jerome  left  Rome  for  Palestine,  before  which  time  the  work 
had  been  published.  It  is  seldom  that  criticism  is  able  to  fix  the 
date  of  any  of  its  documents  by  historical  proofs  so  precise. 

The  Vulgate,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  only  a  revised  edition  of 
the  Versio  Itala,  not  an  original  translation.  Jerome  explains  the 
nature  of  the  task  which  he  undertook  in  his  dedication  to  Damasus. 
He  says,*  that  he  had  been  obliged  by  his  eminent  friend  "to  make 
a  new  work  out  of  an  old  one ;  so  that  he  was  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  copies  of  the  scriptures  dispersed  throughout  the  world, 


•  Novum  opus  me  facere  co^s  ex  veteri;  ut  post  exemplaria  scriptora- 
nun  toto  orbe  dispena,  quasi  quidam  arbiter  sedeam:  et  quia  inter  se 

JEftriant,  quo  sint  iUa  quae  cum  (Jrcecft  conscntiant  voritato,  deoemam 

Cor  Don  ad  Ghre&cam  originem  rovertentes  ea  c^uee  yel  a  vitiosis  interpretibns 
mal^  reddita,  vel  a  preesumptoribuB  imperitis  emendata  perrersittB,  vel  a 

librariis  dormitantibus  aut  audita  sunt,  aut  mutata  corrinmusf De 

Novo  nunc  loqnor  Testamento,  quod  Grsecum  esse  non  dnbiumest 

Hoc  oertd  ciim  in  nostro  sermone  discordat,  et  in  diversos  rivulorum  trami- 
tea  duoit^  uno  de  fonte  queerondum  est  Frsetonnitto  eos  codices  qaos  a 
Luciano  et  Hesychio  nuncupatos  paucorum  hominum  asserit  perversa  con- 
tentio,  quibus  utique  nee  m  toto  Veteri  luBtrumcnto  post  Septuaginta 
Interpretes  emendare  quid  licuit,  nee  in  Nova  profuit  emendalMe;  ctlm 
multamm  gentium  Unguis  scriptura  antd  translata,  doceat  falsa  quas  addita 
■oni    Igitur  hcsc  prcesens  prsefatiuncula  pollicetur  quatuor  tantiim  Evan- 

gelia oodieum  Grcecorum  emendata  coUatione,  sed  veterum:  quss  ne 

mult&m  a  lectionis  Latinss  consuetudine  discreparent,  ita  calamo  tempera- 
vimuB,  ut  his  tantiim  quse  sensum  videbantur  mutaro  correctis,  reliqua 
manere  patoremur  ut  fuerant — Epistola  ad  Damasumj  sive  in  JCvangelia 
I^rafatio,  Professor  Hug  has  often  quoted  this  last  sentence.  In  Part  I. 
aec.  38,  of  his  Introduction,  he  gives  the  text  of  Jerome  correctly,  but  mis- 
translates it,  ^'meh  ancient  Greek  MS8,  as  did  not  deviate  wieUfy  from  the 
common  text  of  the  ZjoHn,"  In  sec.  1 18  he  gifes  the  same  sense,  and  supports 
it  by  changing  quas  ne  into  nee  qui  without  notice,  and  without  authoritv.  I 
observe,  however,  that  in  Chefailon's  edition  of  the  works  of  Jerome,  Paris, 
1533,  IbL  the  reading  is  nee  quee.  (Tom.  iz.  p.  2,  col.  1.)  Again,  in  section 
39  (Fotdjke's  Tr.  p.  130),  ho  quotes  the  passage  "gut  non  mtiZfum,"  &c. 
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and  since  thoj  yarj  one  from  another,  to  decide  which  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  authentic  Oreek,^^  He  intimates  that  by  '* returning 
to  the  Greek  original,^^  he  had  *' corrected  those  parts  which  either 
had  been  badly  translated  by  unskilful  interpreters,  or  had  been 
improperly  expunged  by  ignorant  and  presumptuous  critics,  or  had 
been  added  or  altered  by  careless  copyists."  *'  I  speak  at  preeent," 
he  adds,  "of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  undoubtedly  toriUen  in 

Greek Yet  since  it  differs  in  different  copies  in  our  language, 

and  leads  to  separate  streams  and  rills,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 

common  fountain I  pass  unnoticed  the  MSS.  named  after 

Lucian  and  Hesychius,  which  the  perverse  contentiousness  of  a  few 

individuals  maintains therefore  the  present  dedication  promises 

only  the  four  Gospels,  corrected  by  coUation  roith  Greek  MSS. — but 
only  with  ancient  ones;  and  lest  these  books  should  vary  too  much 
from  the  usage  of  the  Latin  text,  I  Iiave  so  restrained  my  pen,  that, 
having  merely  corrected  those  things  which  seemed  to  alter  the 
senso,  I  allowed  the  rest  to  remain  as  it  was." 

The  plan  which  Jerome  followed  in  this  revision  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  these  passages.  lie  employed  Greek  MSS.  as  the  standard 
of  reference  and  appeal,*  and  these  not  the  copies  amended  by  the 
critical  science  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius,  but  documents  of  the 
ancient  class,  such  as  had  been  in  use  before  their  day,  and  similar 
to  those  from  which  the  primitive  Latin  version  must  have  been 
made.  With  these  he  compared  the  translation  then  in  public  use 
in  the  West:  whore  it  mistook  the  sense,  he  altered  the  version;  where 
it  was  grossly  ungrammatical  or  unintelligible,  he  improved  tlA 
DhraacoloiTV;  where  it  followed  wliat  ho  looked  upon  as  an  erronootu 
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last  was  receiTed  as  the  authorized  Vulgate  version  of  the  whde 
Western  world.  It  shared  in  the  corruption  which  gradually  crept 
into  the  other  portions  of  Jerome's  version,  and  in  the  efl^rts  of 
AlcuiniB  and  others,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  remove  such  imperfec* 
tions;  and  it  partook  of  the  authority  conferred  on  the  Vulgate  in 
general  bj  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  rash  energy  of 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  and  the  judicious  zeal  of  Clement  VIII.  have 
equally  ngnalized  themselves  by  efforts  to  hand  it  down  in  a  pure 
state  to  posterity.  But  these  are  points  which  have  already  been 
treated  at  sufficient  length.^  See  pp.  128—139,  cmte.) 

As  some  persons  have  a£R9cted  to  doubt  whether  the  present  Vul- 
gate in  use  in  the  Church  oi  Rome  be  really  the  revised  translation 
executed  by  Jerome,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  append  the  following 
extract  from  a  table  constructed  by  Professor  Hug,*  showing  the 
variatUms  which  are  found  in  comparing  the  twelfth  chapter  6i 
Matthew,  as  it  stands  in  the  Clementine  edition  of  the  Vulgate, 
with  the  readings  fDund  in  Jerome's  Commentary  on  that  book, 
where  he  explains  and  sometimes  justifies  the  text  of  his  own 
version. 


Vulgate. 

1.  Per  sata  sabbato. 

S.  LieetfMere. 

4.  £i  edere. 
95.  Diyiflum  contra  se. 
31.  Blasphemia. 
44.  Earn  Tacantem. 


Jerome. 

Sabbato  per  sata.* 
Lioet  oi  faoera 
£i  comedere. 
In  sedirisam. 
Blasphemice.* 
Vacantem. 


(Tke  NModon  of  Aleotmu  agnn  with  the  text  of  Jerome  In  the  readiiigs  mMked  wtCh  « 
«ter;  in  the  oChon  he  ooneun  with  the  printed  Vnlgato.] 

Hug  pursues  the  collation  through  three  chapters  of  Matthew, 
and  three  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
transcribe  the  rest,  far  the  specimen  above  given  is  a  fair  example 
of  the  whde.  It  is  erident  that  both  the  manuscripts  of  Akuinus 
and  the  Clementine  edition  of  the  Vulgate  are,  in  substance,  repre- 

^  Hu^8  IrdroducUm,  Part  I.  sec.  123  (p.  274,  Fotdyk's  translation). 
I  have  copied  the  examples  from  the  learned  professor's  table,  bat  not 
witfaoat  some  doabts  as  to  its  correctness  in  all  points;  for  although  the 
readings  which  are  here  given  as  Jerome's  are  found  in  the  text  which 
aeccmpanke  the  Commentaries  of  that  Father,  vet  in  the  only  edition 
whidi  I  have  an  opportunity  of  examining,  I  only  find  the  first  and  last  of 
them  embodied  m  ike  expoiUion.  In  Terse  4  the  comment  seems  to  read 
^qnibns  non  lioebat  tosol*'  The  e<]Ution  referred  to  is  Chevallon's,  Pluria, 
15M,  foL    (See  T.  iz.  sec  IS,  p.  2.) 
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sentations  of  the  Latin  yersion  as  amended  by  Jerome.  The  dif- 
ferences between  them — consisting  merely  in  the  alteration  of  the 
order  of  the  words,  the  insertion  or  omission  of  a  pronoun  uineoes- 
sary  for  the  sense,  the  nse  of  a  simple  for  a  compound  yerb  of  the 
same  meaning,  or  of  a  singular  noun  for  the  plural  when  the 
Bignification  is  nearly  the  same — are  only  such  as  are  sure  to  be 
introduced  by  copyists  from  various  causes;  and  when  only  the  six 
variations  above  specified  have  been  found  in  a  chapter  consistiiig  of 
fifty  verses,  on  almost  every  one  of  which  Jerome  has  commented 
more  or  less  minutely,  we  may  consider  that  in  the  printed  Vulgato 
we  have  the  text  of  Jerome  in  a  remarkably  pure  state,  though 
certainly  not  perfect  It  would  yet  be  very  desirable  that  A  critical 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  should  be  prepared  and  published,  towards 
which  not  merely  the  writings  of  Jerome,  but  the  MSS.  and  the 
secondary  ^versions  derived  from  it,  would  furnish  useful  helps. 

Among  the  latter  the  Anglo-Saxon  translations  of  the  Four 
Gospels  has  been  published:  it  was  probably  made  by  Alfric,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  the  ninth  century. 

An  Arabic  version  was  made  from  the  Vulgate  by  John,  Bishop 
of  Seville,  in  the  seventh  century,  for  the  use  of  the  Spaniards,  then 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  and  compelled  to  use  their  lan- 
guage. Copies  of  it  are  found  in  manuscript  in  various  libraries 
in  Spain ;  but  it  certainly  ought  to  be  published,  as  from  its  high 
antiquity  it  may  be  expected  to  be  valuable,  and  certainly  would  be 
interesting  to  the  critic. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  to  this  section  a  few  remarks  on  tfaft 
influence  which  the  Latin  versions  have  been  supposed  by  iome 
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appear.  In  this  case  the  testimonj  of  the  mauuscripts  can  add 
nothing  to  that  of  the  Latin  yersion  if  it  stood  alone;  and  this 
inference  is  accordingly  drawn. 

I  helieve  it  was  Erasmus  who  first  gave  currency  to  a  suspicion 
that  the  Greeks  had  been  induced  to  alter  tlieir  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  text  of  the  Latin 
rersion  sanctioned  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  a  very  singular 
circumstance  that  Erasmus  himself  is  open  to  the  very  charge  which 
he  urges  against  others,  having  taken  into  the  Greek  text,  from  the 
Vulgate,  sereral  readings,  some  of  which  continue  still  in  the  com- 
mon editions,  which  have  never  been  found  in  any  Greek  MS.  A 
fiuniliar  example  is  i\i^v  for  tJbov,  Matt.  ii.  11.  IIo  unhesitatingly 
asserts  that  at  the  time  when  the  Greeks  were  pressed  hj  the 
yictorious  Turks,  so  that  the  Eastern  empire  was  almost  limited  to 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  Constantinople ;  when  they  were  reduced  to 
implore  the  assistance  of  the  Christians  of  the  West,  from  whom 
national  pride  and  a  religious  schism  had  kept  them  for  ages  distinct; 
and  when,  in  order  to  procure  even  the  promise  of  aid,  their  ambas- 
sadors were  compelled  to  renounce,  in  their  name,  all  the  peculiar 
doctrines  and  rites  for  which  they  had  hitherto  contended,  as  for  the 
essentials  of  the  fiaith,  against  the  Latins,  it  was  made  one  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  then  agreed  upon — ^which  Erasmus  caUs 
the  Fcsdus  cum  Orcecis — that  the  Greeks  should  alter  their  copies 
of  the  scriptures  so  as  to  produce  an  exact  conformity  with  the 
Latin  Vulgate.*  Whether  any  preceding  writer  asserted  this,  or 
what  authority  Erasmus  had  for  the  statement,  I  cannot  tell:  no 
history  that  I  have  seen  of  the  transactions  of  the  period  referred  to 
makes  any  mention  of  such  a  stipulation;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
mere  conjecture  of  Erasmus,  advanced  with  confidence  as  an  ascer- 
tained fact,  as  was  not  unusual  with  many  writers  of  his  time.  As 
a  supposition  it  is  not  devoid  of  plausibility.  We  can  readily  conceive 
that,  during  the  continuance  of  the  hollow  peace  between  the  parties, 
the  Greeks,  now  included  in  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  Church, 
would  probably  wish  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  Latin  text. 
We  find  that  a  few  Greek  manuscripts  written  about  that  time  have 

*  Ilio  obiter  illnd  incidit  admonendum.  esse  Grsecorom  qaosdam  N.  T. 
oodices,  ad  Latinorum  ezemplaria  emenaatos.  Id  factum  cat  in  fosdcre 
GrsBConim  cam  Romanft  ecclesift,  quod  focdus  tcstatur  Bulla  qua*  dicitur 
aoroa. — Capita  AnpinkenUmjim  contra  Mcroaos  quosdam  ti  l¥uloct08,  £d. 
6Vm  N.  T.  prixfijca^ — The  Gk>ldoii  Bull,  howovor,  says  nothing  about  any  Buch 
aercomont,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  it  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of 
Ftorance,  at  which  Uio  hollow  union  tt»ok  place. 
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the  Laiin  chapters,  a  &et  wKich  marks  a  wiiti  to  approach  to 
LatiD  standard,  at  kast  in  the  otitward  form  of  t!ie  text.     Bot  tJoi 
/'oetfii*  ewm  Grwcis  wiU  not  serve  the  purposo  of  tbos©  who  impngB 
Uie  ancient  Greek  M8S,  as  altered  and  corrected  from  tbe  Iditia; 
becaiiBe  from  tlie  drcumstaQcos  of  the  case  it  tmn  onljr  appljr 
those  MSB,  which  were  written  durio^  or  after  the  period  of 
0egotiatioD5  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches — that  is,  after 
t!je  laiddie  of  the  fourteenth  centiirj,     Thk  period  only  inctiidcf 
the  most  it^cent  and  unimportajit  of  all  the  manuK^pts  we  tasfi; 
but  the  iliscussion  which  has  been  raised  bj  modem  criticir  r^klM 
to  the  codices  of  the  rerj  foremost  rank  is  point  of  antiquity  ant 
wortli. 

That  the  oxti^nt  of  the  accuaation  may  be  understood,  i  rder 
reader  to  the  following  passages  of  Wetatein's  Prolcgiomena,  f 
Jtssad  to  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament.     I  only  refer  to  tbia 
wTiUr  because  he  has  repeated  the  charge  a  great  manj  ttnios,  vul 
has  done  more  than  ail  others  to  give  it  cuiTencj. 

The  Codecs  Alexandrinm  ho  affirms  to  have  been  interpolated 
from  the  Versio  Itala,  lie  brings  forward  five  pages  of  examploi  to 
protre  thi^  charge  %  many  of  them  only  sfmw  au  agreement  beiweeu 
the  Codex  and  the  Vulgate;  and  he  quotes  with  approbation  ihs 
statement  of  Hardonin,  tltat  tliis  MS.  has  been  entire!/  complied 
out  of  the  Vulgate.  (Tom*  i.  pp.  12 — 18,) — The  Codex  Fcjlieoniif 
he  declares  to  have  been  produced  at  the  same  mint  with  the 
Aleiandrine,  and,  like  it,  interpolated  from  the  Versio  Itala.  {PmL 
p.  2G-) — The  Codea^  Ephr€enn  agrees  so  often  witii  tlie  Alexan«Jrinc; 
that  lie  has  no  doubt  they  are  both  of  the  same  age  and  curigin :  that 
is,  botli  interpolated  from  the  Versio  Itala.  {ProL  p*  28*) — Tbir 
Cod^j^  OcmUtbrigiemis,  he  sajs,  has  translated  manj  pasag^ea  from 
the  Latln^  or  Versio  ItaJa,  into  Greek ;  and  he  quotes  with  i^pronJ 
Lucas  Bmgeusis,  who  had  a  weighty  fiu.^ptcion  that  it  waa  conformed  n 
lo  Iha  Latin  text.  (ProL  p.  3:?.)--Tbo  Codex  C^rius,  like  thoH 
preceding  four,  he  regai^da  aa  having  been  interpolated  horn  tm^ 
Latin  versign.  (ProL  p.  41 ,) — The  Cod€x  Megius,  No.  62,  commciQlf 
called  Codex  L,  he  states  has  been  almost  everywhere  iuterpoJattd 
fipom  the  Versio  Itala*  (Fm!.  p.  4L)— The  copyist  who  wrote  tliio 
Cadix  Claromontamis  has  very  frequeu tly  corrupted  the  Greek 
from  the  Latin  or  Ver^jio  Itala.  {Prt>L  torn,  ii.  p.  5.) — The  G 
text  of  the  Codex  Augiemii  haa,  in  places  iuTiumeraUoi  t 
remodelled  and  diatorttd  into  an  accordance  witli  tlie  Latin*  (P, 
— A  simitar  judgment  i^  impUcd  respecting  the  Codex  Mastuericmme, 
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whidi  is  dofldy  allied  to  the  preceding. — In  the  Codex  Laudianui^ 
the  Greek  has  heen  most  preposterously  altered  to  make  it  conform 
to  the  Latin.    {Prol.  m  Achu  App,  p.  451.) 

TfanSy  with  Terj  few  exceptions,  Wetstein  condemns  all  the  Greek 
MSS.  written  before  the  tenth  centorj,  with  which  he  was  acquaint- 
ed, under  the  charge  of  LiUmizing. 

The  great  sernces  of  Wetstein  to  the  cause  of  critical  science,  I 
hate  in  Tarious  parts  of  this  book  acknowledged,  and  would  oyer 
grat^iUy  remember;  but  not  eren  the  sanction  of  his  might j  name 
can  blind  me  to  the  absurdity  of  the  hypothesis  above  described. 

If  the  agreement  of  these  manuscripts  with  certain  readings  of 
the  Versio  Itala  or  the  Vulgate  proves  their  text  to  have  been 
interpolated  or  altered  from  the  Latin,  the  same  or  like  circum- 
stanoes  would  prove  the  versions  of  the  ancient  churches  to  have 
been  in  like  manner  corrupted  from  the  same  source.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  Old  Syriac,  the  Coptic,  the  ^thiopic,  the  Armenian, 
the  Sahidic,  and  the  Jerusalem- Syriac  versions  exhibit  to  the  full 
as  great  and  as  striking  a  coincidence  with  the  Latin  translations 
as  the  manuscripts  which  Wetstein  has  condemned  under  this 
charge.  But  who  can  believe  that  not  merely  the  Greek  scribes  of 
the  iBfth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries  would  desert  the  true  and 
ancient  Greek  text  of  the  Scriptures  in  order  to  follow  the  devious 
course  of  a  Latin  translation ;  but  that  the  learned  men,  the  critics 
and  public  oflScers  of  all  the  churches  in  Christendom — agreeing 
together  to  desert  the  sacred  original — would  have  done  the  same  in 
wide-spread  regions,  and  in  various  ages  from  the  fourth  century 
downwards?  What  influence  could  have  brought  about  this  singular 
coincidence?  How  could  versions,  constructed  on  such  a  faulty 
principle,  have  held  their  ground  in  churches  which  were  for  ages, 
and  are  still,  separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  whose  adherents 
they  regard  as  schismatics  and  heretics? 

In  handling  this  argument,  Wetstein  has  entirely  overlooked  the 
dhenUiei  which  exist  between  the  Latin  versions  and  the  manu- 
scripts which  he  accuses  of  having  been  altered  from  it  It  is  easy, 
by  drawing  out  the  points  of  coincidence  between  two  critical 
documents,  and  presenting  them  in  a  tabular  form — as  Wetstein  has 
done  with  the  Vulgate  and  Itala  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Codex 
Alexcmdrinui  on  the  other — to  offer  an  imposing  array,  and  induce 
the  reader  who  looks  no  &rther  than  the  table  to  yield  a  ready 
assent  to  the  statement,  that  there  is  so  great  and  evident  a  uniformity 
that  nothing  but  the  derivation  of  the  one  document  from  the  other 
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will  account  for  it.  But  we  must  look  beyond  the  taUe.  We  mnst 
compare  not  only  the  readings  which  are  drawn  out  for  our  inspec- 
tion, but  those  which  are  thrust  into  the  background,  and  are  kept 
studiously  out  of  sight.  That  there  are  many  and  signal  points  of 
agreement  between  the  Latin  versions  and  some  of  the  MSS.  above 
enumerated,  aud  some  others  which  very  frequently  concur  witk 
them,  but  which  were  unknown  to  Wetstein,  is  perfectly  true;  but 
if  we  except  the  Grseco- Latin  MSS. — to  which  considerations  of  a 
peculiar  kind  apply,  which  shall  be  presently  brought  forward — they 
have  one  and  all  their  points  of  divergence,  in  which  they  entirely 
abandon  the  readings  supported  by  the  Latin  version,  and  testify  in 
favour  of  a  totally  different  text.  Of  this  Wetstein  must  bare  been 
perfectly  aware;  his  own  collations  are  sufficient  to  establish  the 
fact ;  and  it  seems  quite  irreconcileable  with  the  designed  and  wilfol 
alteration  of  the  text  of  either  document  in  order  to  bring  it  into  a 
state  of  agreement  with  the  other.  Had  such  a  falsification  been 
attempted,  the  falsifiers  would  surely  not  have  stopped  short  of  the 
end  in  view ;  had  they  wished  to  produce  a  forced  conformity,  the 
conformity  would  have  been  complete  and  universal,  not  partial  as 
we  find  it. 

The  Grasco- Latin  MSS.  are  so  far  from  countenancing  the  charge 
of  Latinizing  preferred  against  the  ancient  codices,  that  they  affwd 
indubitable  proofs  of  the  very  opposite ;  they  show  a  constant  and 
untiring  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  copyists  to  bring  the  Latin 
version  into  an  exact  accordance  with  the  Greek  text  by  the  side  of 
which  it  is  placed.  This  might  have  been  doubtful  in  the  days  cf 
Wetgteiij,  tn  whoso  time  only  one  of  tbes«*  MSS,  tlie  shortest,  aud  for 
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Vatican,  and  the  Ephrem  MSS.  an  antiquitj  reaching  back  to  the 
sixth  oeritorj,  and  who  assigns  a  stiU  earlier  date  to  the  Cambridge 
Codex — tfaooj^  as  it  seems  to  me  on  Terr  mistaken  gronnds — did 
not  perceive  the  inconsistencj  of  these  dates  with  the  aOeged  com- 
polsorj  alteration  of  the  Greek  text  ont  of  compliment  to  the  Latin 
version.  The  readings  which  he  stigmatizes  as  borrowed  from  the 
Versio  Itala  exist  in  almost  ererr  instance,  so  far  as  regards  the 
Codices  A,  C,  and  D,  a  prima  manu:  thej  therefore  carrj  with 
them  the  fall  antiquity  of  the  mannscripts  in  which  thej  occor. 
Bat  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centnries,  the  Roman  Charch  was  in  no 
condition  to  enforce  the  adc^tion  of  its  versioo,  or  of  the  text  which 
its  version  followed,  upon  the  Greek  diocese.  The  learned  men  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  bishops  of  Sjria,  Palestine,  and  other  places 
where  the  Greek  scriptares  were  in  nse,  had  in  those  dars  no  idea 
of  seeking  for  their  critical  canons  from  the  regions  of  the  west ; 
nor  had  the  western  Christians  any  wish  or  anj  thoagfat  of  forcing 
their  text  of  the  New  Testament  npon  their  brethren  in  the  eastern 
province  of  the  empire.  I  mast  add,  that  I  have  seen  little  proof 
of  anj  soch  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Charch,  even 
in  more  modem  times.  It  b  well  known,  that  while  decreeing  the 
Volgate  versioii  to  be  ''authentic,*'  the  CouncU  of  Trent  abstained 
fkom  pronouncing  any  decision  in  fisvoar  of  anj  form  or  modification 
of  the  original  text;  there  is  no  law  which  binds  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  to  adhere  to  one  reading  of  the  Greek  more  than  to 
another ;  and  we  may  cite  as  a  case  in  point  the  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  pat  forth  by  the  Roman  Catholic  professor  of  theology. 
Dr.  Schdz,  which  departs  as  widely  fix>m  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  as  any 
other  modem  edition.  The  Maronites,  or  Syrian  Roman  Catholics, 
have  been  left  in  quiet  possession  of  their  own  Peshito,  the  text  of 
which  there  has  been  no  effort  to  interpolate  or  alter,  at  least  none 
by  the  Roman  authorities;  and  thus  likewise  the  ^thiopic  and 
Armenian  versions  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  who  inhabit  the  regions  where  they  have  long  been 
in  use:  and  no  dear  proof,  or  rather  no  proof  at  all,  has  ever  been 
brought  forward,  that  they  were  either  required  or  commanded  to 
alter  them  in  conformity  with  the  I^tin  Vulgate.  Such  being  the 
freedom  allowed  upon  this  point,  in  those  comparatively  recent 
times  when  church  authority  had  become  more  stringent  than  it 
ever  was  in  the  early  ages,  who  can  believe  that  the  Roman  Church 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries  either  would  expect  or  could 
compel  the  Greek  nation,  a  widely  scattered  and  independent  com- 
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inimi^«  to  dtscaTd  tbe  ofigiiml  text  of  the  sacred  records  of 
Mtb,  m  order  to  mtroduf!e  a  whale  generation  of  new  roftiiisip 
supported  hj  do  autlioritj  but  that  of  the  V^rsio  Itala,  eertainlr  oo^ 
of  the  least  critical  and  leai^t  correct  that  e^er  waB  executed? 

The  last  observation  I  would  urge  io  f eplj  to  this  htpo^hedid  ol 
Wetstetn  ifi,  that  the  Western  Christians  ne^cr  had  anj  such  over- 
wecniu^  sense  of  the  importance  of  their  Church  Vfr3i0xi,  as  would 
have  induced  a  wislt  to  enforce  conform  it  j  to  its  readings  on  thei 
fellow- believer B*  We  have  seen  alroadj  how  little  ruspeet  T 
ahowed  for  the  Latin  transhition  which  was  in  established  u^  in  ths 
churehee  when  he  wrote,  and  which  was  the  only  cue  tliat  bo  know 
oft  ho  calli  ouo  of  itjs  renderings,  not  a  ^ersion^,  but  **  an  isriftdw 
§he  a  iUkf  e^§rnon  '*  of  the  ori^nal,  and  appeals  from  it  to  ** 
auih^rdk  Greek  text"  Victorinua  eays  of  Matthew  vi,  11,  **  I© 
Grook  it  i&  otherwise,  but  tlie  Latins  did  not  understand  or  coi^ 
not  express  it/'^  Hilary  of  Poictiers  repeatedly  owns  tlw  doCocti  of 
the  Latin  translation,  t  As  to  Augustine,  he  never  ouoe  dreamt  ^ 
setting  up  the  Latin  version  as  superior  in  authority  to  tbi*  G 
original*  '*  As  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,'*  he  sofa* 
any  uncertainty  be  occasioned  by  irariationa  in  the  Latin 
there  u  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  is  our  duty  to  defer  to  the  Greek  MSi 
especially  ttioae  which  are  found  in  possession  of  the  more  loafncd' 
and  careful  churches/'};  At  the  same  period  of  history,  Domafni* 
who  presided  over  the  see  of  Rome,  requested  Jerome  to  correcl  tlie 
orrors  of  the  common  Latin  translation  by  amending  it,  "  aceordimg 
to  the  Greek  :'^  a  plain  avowal  of  the  defects  of  the  version,  and  of 
tlie  proper  mean,'?  of  remedying  them.  Such  an  emendatioti 
accordingly  eflfecbi^d  by  that  eminent  man,  whose  Prologue  to  the 
Qos]iok»  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Damasus,  fully  explained  tJi« 
mod^  of  his  procedure  and  the  cause  of  it,  so  that  neither  eouU 
tboncefoTth  be  unknown  to  the  persons  who  were  in  the  tiabit  of 
using  the  Latin  version*  Thus  the  Latins  themselves,  at  the  clo^o 
of  the  fourth  century  and  beginning  of  the  fifth,  unanimougly  pitfh 
claimed  then*  acceptance  of  tlie  very  evident  proposition — tltai  tho 
merit  of  a  version  consiatcd  tn  its  accordance  with  the  original--4liai 
tiieir  own  version  of  the  New  Testament  rested  its  claim  ta 
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f  Be  Trinitate,  L  xu  c,  \1.~TtacL  in  Ps.  12S,  al 
I  Librofl  autem  Nori  Testament!,  &i  quid,  in  LaUniB^  ?arie|attbiu  I 
Gr^&cis  c^oro  opportore  dubium  non  cit:  tt  maJtliiiL^  qui  a|iiid  a 
doctiorc  8  fit  dCigentiores  reperiuatiir.— i>c  Bcetrind  €hristimi4^  L  tL  c«  IQ. 
Bee  olao  chapters  xi.  and  ^v> 
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on  that  ground ;  and  that  whenever  a  variation  was  discovered,  it 
was  a  dear  case  that  the  Latin  translation  mnst  give  way  to  the 
Greek  origiDaL  It  was  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  centuries,  while  these 
dedaratioDS  were  still  resounding  in  the  ears  of  Western  Christendom, 
thai  the  Vatican,  the  Ephrem,  the  Alexandrine,  the  Dublin  Codex 
Roioriptas,  and  perhaps  also  the  Cambridge  and  Clermont  MSB. 
were  written;  and  jet  Wetstein  assures  us  that  these  were  all 
written  with  a  Greek  text  sjstematicallj  altered  to  make  it  agree 
with  the  readings  of  the  Latin  version !  If  this  were  so,  the  Greeks 
of  Alexandria  where  these  codices  were  transcribed,  paid  to  the 
Latin  version  which  thej  never  quoted  and  never  used,  a  respectful 
homage  which  was  denied  to  it  in  its  native  land  where  it  was  read 
pi  all  the  churches  and  expounded  bj  all  commentators.  But  who 
can  believe  that  Greek  scribes,  who  probably  understood  not  a  word 
of  Latin,  writing  out  MSS.  for  the  use  of  churches  and  commuuities 
where  not  a  word  of  Latin  was  spoken,  conformed  their  copies  of  the 
original  to  the  standard  of  a  translation  only  used  in  the  distant 
regions  of  the  West?  The  whole  theory  is  a  visionary  dream,  with- 
oat  a  partide  of  support  from  history  or  probability. 

Seotioh  III.—  The  Old  Syriac  or  Peshito. 

In  the  second  book  of  this  work  it  was  shown  that  the  Pesbito 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  existed  and  was  the  recognised  trans- 
lation of  the  Syrian  church  in  the  time  of  Ephrem,  a  little  after  the 
middle  od  the  fourth  century.  The  part  containing  the  New  Testa- 
ment had  at  that  time  obtained  an  equal  currency.  It  is  therefore 
qoite  clear  that  both  the  portions  of  the  sacred  volume  had  been 
translated  into  Syriac  at  least  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  oentury,  probably  even  earlier;  and  as  the  New  Testament 
.oonld  not  have  been  translated  until  after  the  sacred  books  had 
been  collected,  if  not  into  one  codex,  at  least  into  the  two  which 
were  anciently  denominated  the  Evangelium  and  the  ^/km(oI«m-— an 
event  which  cannot  be  placed  sooner  than  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  oentury — we  must  assign  to  this  version  an  origin  at  some 
pdnt  lying  between  these  extremes.  The  precise  time  I  coufSass 
myself  unaUe  exactly  to  ascertain.  I  cannot  find  any  historical 
record  of  the  date;  for  the  tradition  of  ihe  Syrians  that  their  church 
wersion  was  executed  by  the  Apostie  Thaddeus  is  too  absurd  to 
deserve  notice,  and  I  have  searched  the  translation  in  vain  for  any 
internal  indication  of  the  time  when  it  was  made.    On  the  latter 
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point  all  I  can  at  present  say  U,  that  the  version  contains  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Catholic  Epistle  of  James,  which  I 
take  to  be  a  proof  that  it  was  not  executed  until  some  time  after  the 
collection  termed  the  Apostoltu  was  formed;  for  I  am  of  oinnioo 
that  the  work  so  denominated  did  not,  as  originallj  published,  con- 
tain these  documents.*  I  may  further  remark  that  had  the  Peshito 
been  translated  after  the  Council  of  Nice,  it  would  have  admitted 
into  the  canon  not  only  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  that  of 
James,  but  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  the  Second  of  Peter,  the  Second 
and  Third  of  John ;  all  of  which,  together  with  the  Apocalypse,  it 
excludes,  t 

The  Peshito  version,  properly  so  called,  contains  only  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  AposUes,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  (indading 
that  to  the  Hebrews),  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter,  and  the  First  of  John.  In  the  recently  printed  editions  of 
this  version,  translations  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Second 
and  Third  of  John,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  book  of  RevelatioD, 
are  inserted,  and  even  intermixed  with  the  portions  which  properiy 
belong  to  the  Peshito;  but  this  is  quite  erroneous:  these  translationi 
never  were  admitted  into  the  canon  of  the  Syrian  church,  nor  formed 
any  part  of  its  authorized  version;  and  if  printed  along  with  it  in 
any  form,  they  ought  only  to  be  subjoined  in  the  shape  of  an  Appen- 
dix, clearly  marking  them  out  as  distinct  from  the  body  of  the 
work.  The  mode  of  interpretation  which  is  followed  in  these 
additional  books  is  indeed  so  different  from  that  which  we  observe 
in  the  genuine  portions  of  the  Peshito,  that  no  one  who  reads  them 
with  the  slightest  atteution  can  fur  ono  momeut  beliove  them  to 
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Apocalypse,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  and 
the  Second  Epistle  of  John,  nevertheless  admits  that  the  Sjriao 
translations  of  these  documents,  now  printed  along  with  the  Peshito, 
are  much  more  recent  than  the  version  into  which  thej  have  been 
admitted,  and  that  the  ancient  Peshito  version  of  them  is  probably 
lost  beyond  recovery.  His  only  proof  that  they  ever  were  included 
in  the  Peshito  is,  that  Ephrem,  in  the  fourth  century,  "frequently 
refers  to  the  Apocalypse,  even  naming  John  as  its  author;*'  and 
that  he  also  quotes  the  Epistles  above  named;  but  when  the  learned 
professor's  references  are  analysed  and  compared,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Apocalypse  is  only  referred  to  ttoice  in  the  Greek  edition 
of  the  works  of  Ephrem  (a  third  reference  is  given  to  the  Syriao 
edition,  to  which  I  have  not  access,  and  cannot  therefore  say  posi- 
tively whether  it  be  distinct  from  the  other  two),  and  that  there  is 
one  reference  to  each  of  the  disputed  Epistles.  Now,  as  it  is 
admitted  that  Ephrem  travelled  among  the  Greek  Christians  and 
was  intimate  with  their  learned  me^ii;  that  he  liad  the  assistance  of 
ao  interpreter  who  understood  Greek,  and  who  accompanied  him  on 
his  travels;  and  that  he  was  even  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  philosophers,  and  the  tenets  of  the  heretics  who  wrote  in  Greek, 
it  is  very  intelligible  that  he  may  have,  by  the  same  means,  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  these  books;  and  it  is  far  more  likely 
that  this  was  really  the  case,  than  that  works,  which  were  originally 
portions  of  the  ancient  church  version  of  the  Syrians,  were  after- 
wards discarded  and  suffered  to  perish.  Who  can  believe  that  at  a 
time  when  other  churches,  holding  the  same  form  of  doctrine,  were 
enlarging  their  bibles,  by  acknowledging  as  canonical  some  works  which 
formerly  were  held  to  be  of  doubtful  authority,  the  Syrians  were  cur- 
tailing theirs?  Who  can  believe  that  a  change  so  important  and  so 
likely  to  excite  odium  against  its  authors  should  have  been  attempted 
and  effected  without  offence,  and  even  without  remark,  at  the  very 
period  when  the  Syrian  church  was  rent  to  its  foundations  by  the 
disputes  between  the  Nestorians,  the  Monophysites,  and  the  Catho- 
lics, respecting  the  Incarnation?  For  my  own  part,  I  find  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  believe  that  the  Peshito  versiou  ever  included  these 
portions  of  the  New  Testament  Dionysius  Bar  Salibi,  a  Syriac 
writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  says  that  **the  Second  Episde  of 
Peter  was  not  translated  with  the  other  scriptures  which  were 
anciently  rendered  into  the  »Syriac»  and  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
version  of  Thomas  of  Uarkel,"  which  shall  be  afterwards  described. 
IHonysius,  therefore,  know  nothing  of  these  Epistles  having  been 
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once  included  in  the  Peshito  and  afterw^ards  rejected.  Still  oariier, 
that  is  in  the  sixth  centurj,  Gosmas  Indicopleustes,  a  Greek  writer 
of  Alexandria,  mentions  that  "of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  onlj  the 
Epistle  of  James,  the  First  of  Peter,  and  the  First  of  John,  were 
founi  among  the  Syrians."  He  knew  as  little  as  DionjsiuB  of  anj 
change  having  heen  made  in  the  Syrian  canon,  nor  in  thart  does 
akij  history  record  the  fact.  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  such  alteratioo 
oyer  took  place. 

As  to  the  place  where  this  version  was  made,  we  have  no  histori- 
cal information;  but  learned  men  who  have  examined  into  the  point 
are  now  generally  of  opinion  that  it  was  made  either  in  the  city  of 
Edeesa,  which  was  situated  in  Mesopotamia,  where  the  ChriMiaQ 
religion  largely  developed  itself  at  an  early  period,  or  at  some  |dace 
in  the  neighbouring  province.  The  language  and  style  of  the  work, 
in  their  opinion,  favour  this  inference,  and  the  growth  of  a  Syriac 
literature  in  that  region  seems  also  to  render  it  probable.  A  detail 
of  their  arguments  would  however  occupy  more  space  than  I  can 
devote  to  a  conjectural  discussion  on  a  point  of  little  intrinsie 
importance. 

Of  much  greater  interest  to  us  is  the  character  of  the  translatioD 
itself;  and  here  it  is  admitted  by  all,  that,  as  a  version,  it  stands  in 
the  very  foremost  rank  of  those  which  are  distinguished  both  for 
elegance  and  accuracy:  in  these  respects  there  are  but  few  transla- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  which  can  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  Peshito.  It  resembles  the  old  Syriac  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  its  freedom,  in  the  purity  of  its  own  style,  and  in  its 
felicitous  manner  of  expressing  the  idioms  of  the  original  in  the 
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poeoliar  habitades  and  the  genius  of  the  Sjriac  language.    On  this 
subject  the  obserrations  of  Winer,  in  his  Dissertation  upon  the 
Critioal  Use  of  the  Peshito,*  are  peculiarly  important.     By  a  satis- 
fieu^rj  analysis,  and  a  citation  of  passages  sufficiently  ample,  he 
explains  the  principal  peculiarities  of  this  rersion — those  at  least 
wbioh  are  of  more  frequent  recurrence.    These  are— ( 1 )  The  habitual 
addition  of  the  adjunct  corresponding  to  the  Greek  f}fi^¥,  whereyer, 
with  reference  to  our  Saviour,  the  term  xu^/o;  occurs  in  the  original; 
(2)  The  repetition  of  the  proper  name  of  the  person  referred  to, 
instead  of  the  pronoun  aurhi  or  its  conjugates;  (3)  The  omission  of 
words  which  may  be  regarded  as  expletives,  or,  at  all  events,  as 
adding  little  to  the  sense,  as  tJra,  r&ri,  /doj,  yJiym^  arroxp6i/g,  &c. ; 
(4)  The  arbitrary  insertion  or  omission  of  Ta;  and  its  conjugates, 
when  the  noun  is  taken  in  an  absolute  or  general  sense;  and,  (5)  The 
suppression  of  adverbs  of  comparison,  ug,  ofjuuug,  &c.     Tho  critical 
editors  have  not  followed  any  uniform  system  in  noticing  or  suppress- 
ing the  apparent,  but  not  real,  variations  iu  the  text  of  the  Peshito. 
In  some  places  they  have  passed  them  by  without  any  observation, 
in  others  they  have  given  them  a  place  among  the  various  readings, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  any  intelligible  principle  by  wliich 
they  have  been  guided  in  either  case.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  more 
recent  have,  with  a  few  amendments  here  and  there,  transcribed  the 
notes  of  their  predecessors,  and  that  the  first  collators  of  this  version 
proceeded  in  the  execution  of  their  task  with  too  much  haste;  so 
tliat  in  many  places,  where  real  differences  of  reading  exist  between 
the  Peshito  and  the  common  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  there 
is  no  notioe  of  the  fret  given  by  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  or  Scholz; 
while  on  the  other  hand  we  find  among  the  various  readings  of  the 
Syriao  version,  as  noted  by  them,  several  things  which  are  the  mere 
peculiarities  of  the  translator.     The  following  are  some  examples  of 
omission.     Exoept  as  characteristic  of  the  version,  they  are  of  little 
importance,  but  in  this  point  of  view  everything  is  of  value.     Iu 
Matthew  i.  24,  the  common  text  reads  cra^fXajSi  rtit  yvvaJka  ouroS- 
**iooh  wUo  him  his  wife."      The  Syriac  reads  OlAj)]  ai^>0  : 
**and  took  her  <u  his  wife:''  q.  1.  xoU  va^tkafii  auri)ir  yxtvauka  cu/roD, 
In  Matthew  ii.  11,  the  common  Greek  text  has  xj^Meh*  xai  yjffavo* 
nai  tf/tuMov,  **goldf  €md  frankincense,  and  myrrh.^*     The  Peshito 
]A3nn\o  l5ak)0  ]sXF\}  :  '*gold,  and  myrrh,  and  frankincense;'' 
having  manifestly  read  the  words  in  a  different  order.     In  Matthew 

*  CommevUatio  de  Versionia  Novi  Testamenti  Svriac(r  Udu  Critico  eauie 
infHtuendo:  ed.  Quo.  B.  Winer.    Eriang,  1SS3,  4to. 
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iy.  1,  the  Greek  MSS.  all  have  ij^h  roD  ^nnvfAaroi'  '*hy  the  SptriL'* 
The  Sjriac  has  l^>ao  )>a05  ^  :  *'bythe  Holy  Spirii;**  bamg 
probably  read  M  ayiov  ^mvfiaro^.  This  is  no  unimportant  addition, 
for  it  determines  a  question  which  led  to  discussion  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  times:  viz.  whether  the  temptation  was  produced  by  diTine 
or  by  diabolical  power.  In  Matthew  iy.  21,  all  the  Greek  MSS. 
appear  to  read  xai  ixaXicev  aurou;*  the  Syriac  as  printed  has  jutl 
ixaki<tt¥  aurouff  6  'l9}(roD;.  But  the  Cod.  Vat.  Syr.  xii.  and  Cod. 
Guelpherbytanus  omit  ^O  ■  i.  This  example,  howeyer,  comes  with- 
in the  principle,  though  not  within  the  letter,  of  Winer's  second 
obseryation.  In  Matthew  yi.  24,  the  Greek  copies  all  haye  o&  iimitk 
^tp  dovXiviiv  xai  fiafiu^a:  *'ye  cannot  serve  Qod  and  Mammon;*^  but 
the  old  Syriac  inserts  the  pronoun  which  is  only  implied  in  the 
Greek  :  ^LS\  ^  ■  »»T)aV>  )j  :  q.  1.  ou  h\t)ta<j&%  bfitTg:  **  neither  an 
ye  able,"  &c,;  the  expression  being  thus  rendered  more  terse  and 
antithetical.  None  of  these  readings  is  quoted  from  the  Sjriao 
yersion  in  Mill*s  edition,  nor  in  that  of  Wetstein,  nor  in  Griesbach't, 
nor  in  that  of  Scholz,  and  of  course  not  in  that  of  Buttmaon  and 
Lachmann,  which  excludes  the  Peshito  from  the  hst  of  suthoritief 
'appealed  to  for  the  settlement  of  the  text ;  yet  they  all  seem  to  be 
real  textual  yariations,  not  arising  from  the  habits  of  the  translatOTt 
but  frx)m  the  exemplar  which  he  took  as  the  groundwork  of  his 
labours.  Though  not  of  much  intrinsic  importance,  thej  are  cer- 
tainly fully  as  weighty  as  seyeral  yarious  readings  which  the  critieal 
editors  haye  cited  from  the  Peshito  in  the  same  context;  and  as  I 
can  perceiye  no  good  reason  for  the  omission  of  them,  I  think  it  yery 
probable  that  they  haye  been  passed  oyer  through  mere  inadyeii- 
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that  the  Syrians,  instead  of  translating  the  scriptures  from  the 
original,  wonld  send  to  a  distant  region  for  a  version,  from  which 
they  might  make  a  translation  of  a  translation  for  the  use  of  their 
churches,  when  they  had  the  original  much  nearer  home,  is  altogether 
incredible.  We  have  seen  that  the  learned  men  in  the  West  were 
not  very  much  in  love  with  the  versions  of  the  scriptures  which  the 
churches  in  their  own  region  were  under  the  necessity  of  employing: 
to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  East  took  it  for  their 
guide  to  the  contents  of  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists, 
is  as  destitute  of  probability  as  it  is  of  proof.  Besides,  the  translator 
of  the  Peshito  has  left  evident  traces  of  his  having  had  recourse  to 
the  Qreek  original  in  the  New  Testament.  lie  has  in  many  places 
retained  the  terms  of  the  Greek  original,  even  when  the  Syriac 
language  afforded  words  that  would  have  enabled  him  to  express  the 
same  ideas  in  the  native  Aramaean  vocabulary,  and  in  many  cases 
wherein  no  Latin  translator,  so  fekr  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  used 
the  Greek  terms.  Of  these  classes,  we  have  Matt.  vi.  16,  ^^aktov. 
— Matt.  vi.  19,  ^s — Matt  vii.  6,  fia^a^h-ai  and  many  others  in 
the  Gospeb.  Hug  has  pointed  out  the  following  which  occur  in  the 
twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Matthew  alone: — Verse  6,  r/^ij*  7,  ay^s' 
gfwg*  11,  12,  nytfMr  19,  /3?A"*'  27,  ar^Tsurai,  trnfi^'  28,  x?^°^^^' 
30,  «^ftHrey'  38,  Xi}tfrai'  48,  6^6yyoi.  These  words  could  not  have 
come  into  the  Peshito  from  any  other  version,  for  none  other  retains 
them.  The  same  fact  is  still  more  evident,  if  it  be  possible,  from 
the  nature  of  many  of  the  mistakes  in  the  Peshito,  which  have  arisen 
from  confounding  together  Greek  words  that  have  some  similarity 
when  written  in  the  old  uncial  character,  but  which  present  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  when  viewed  in  the  Latin  or  in  any  other 
translation.  Of  this  the  well-known  error  in  Acts  xviii.  7  a£foids 
a  fioniliar  example.  The  Syriac  version  there  reads,  "  by  tiame 
Tihu,  who  was  a  tcarshipper  of  Gody*  instead  of  **  6y  name  Justus, 
a  foarskipper  of  God.**  These  readings  are  not  so  dissimilar  in 
Greek  but  that  the  one  might  be  mistaken  for  the  other:  e.g. — 

ONOMATIIOYCTOYC€BOM€NOY 
ONOMATITOYTOYC€BOM€NOY 

The  latter  line,  owfia  T/rou  roD  6t0ofi,ivou,  might  readily  arise  from 
the  former,  and  so  give  occasion  to  the  Syriac  rendering ;  but  in  the 
Latin,  the  two  sentences,  as  they  stand  in  the  older  copies  of  the 
Italic  version,  cannot  be  made  to  resemble  each  other,  write  them 
how  we  may. 
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NOMINEIVSTICOLENTISDEVM 
NOMINETITICOLENTISDEVM 

In  the  later  copies  of  the  Versio  Itala,  and  in  the  Vnlgmte,  i 
reading  is  found,  which,  as  it  is  compoonded  of  both  these,  is  mam- 
fastij  later  than  either  of  them :  "  Nomine  Titi  Jutti,  coletUis  Dewm,*" 
Uf  therefore,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  concluding  that  the  text 
of  one  of  these  versions  has  been  influenced  by  that  of  the  other, 
this  example  might  be  brought  as  proof  that  the  Latin  Tersums  had 
been  made,  or  at  least  altered,  from  the  old  Sjriac  yersion,  not  the 
Sjriac  from  the  Latin.  But  in  truth  there  is  uo  ground  fbr  either 
supposition.  Both  the  yersions  followed  exactly  the  Greek  text 
from  which  thej  were  translated.  The  errors  which  appear  both  in 
the  Latm  and  the  Sjriac  had  previously  found  thor  way  into  the 
Greek  MSS.  which  the  translators  used;  and  the  yariationa  whidi 
we  find  them  exhibiting  at  present  are  only  the  variations  of  those 
exemplars  which  they  have  feithfully  handed  down ;  and  there  ait 
still  Greek  MSS.  which  exhibit  these  readings  in  their  text,  as  wefi 
as  other  versions  which  agree  with  each.  So  far  is  the  Syiiae 
version  from  being  derived  from  the  Latin,  that  it  cannot  even  have 
been  materially  influenced  by  it ;  for  notwithstanding  some  oocasiooal 
coincidences,  the  two  documents,  in  general,  do  not  harmonise  in 
their  readings.  They  seem  to  have  followed  two  quite  difGdreot 
kinds  of  text,  and  to  belong  to  very  distinct  classes.  The  Latin 
version  is  a  document  of  what  Hug  would  call  the  Western  or 
Alexandrian  xodvri  sxdoasg.  The  Syriac  belongs  to  the  unrevised  text 
of  tho  eastern  refftons.     Hence  the  former  largely  sympathizes  with 
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were  miaTailiDg;  but  at  Vienna  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  pa- 
tronage of  John  Albert  Widmanstad,  Chancellor  of  Anstria,  under 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  who  prevailed  on  his  Imperial  Majesty  to 
undertake  the  expense  of  the  edition.  It  was  superintended  through 
the  press  bj  Widmanatad,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Sjriac 
language  previousljr,  and  bj  Moses;  and  was  printed  from  two 
manuscripts  brought  bj  the  latter  from  the  East.  One  of  these 
documents  is  still  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  where  it  is  noted 
Codex  Lamhecii^  258 :  it  contains  the  four  Gospels  only;  the  other 
MS.  probably  contained  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles. 
.  This  edition  contains  only  those  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
which  are  admitted  into  the  Syrian  canon ;  of  course  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third  of  John,  the  Epistle  of  Jude, 
and  the  Apocalypse,  are  omitted.  It  is  in  quarto  size,  exceedingly 
well  printed,  with  vowel  points  only  in  particular  words  and  passages 
where  the  sense  would  otherwise  be  ambiguous.  The  first  title  is  in 
Syriac,  in  the  Estrangelo  character;  the  second  is  in  Latin.* 
There  are  separate  titles  to  the  Acts,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles ;  and  each  of  these  divisions  has  its  pages  numbered 
in  separate  series.  There  being  no  date  on  these  title-pages,  the 
year  of  its  publication  was  frequently  mbstated :  there  can,  however, 
be  no  question  that  it  was  printed  in  1555,  for  that  date  is  four 
times  repeated  in  the  course  of  the  work.  In  the  year  1562,  the 
copies  still  on  hand  were  disposed  of  to  Cymmerman,  the  printer, 
who  then  inserted  his  own  arms  with  the  date  1562  on  the  reverse 
of  the  title;  but  several  copies,  having  been  issued  before  that  year, 
want  this  appendage.  Widmanstad*s  edition  is  now  exceedingly 
scarce;  it  brings  in  consequence  a  very  high  price,  which  is  better 
deserved  in  this  case  than  in  that  of  many  other  bibliographical 
rarities ;  for  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament  is  also 
the  best  ever  published:  it  is  indeed  almost  the  only  one  that 
presents  a  purely  Syriac  text,  all  those  which  have  since  appeared 
having  undergone  various  alterations,  not  in  conformity  with  MSS. 
but  with  the  critical  judgment  of  the  editors,  and  frequently  of  a 
highly  reprehensible  kind.    We  must  still  remember  that  its  principal 

*  "Liber  Saciosancti  Evangclii  de  Jcsu  Christo,  Domino  et  Deo  nostro. 
B«liqiia  hoe  Codiee  oomprehenia,  Pagina  proxima  indicabit.  DIt.  Ferdi- 
"^■j|anm  Rom.  Imperatoris  designati  Juuu  et  LibenJitate,  charaGieribai  et 
UBgua  Syrft,  Jesu  Christo  vomaculS,  Divino  ipsiui  ore  consecratS,  et  a 
Jon.  ETangeliitA  Hebraic&  diets,  8criptorio  Prelo  diligenter  expressa.** 
TImd  comet  a  line  in  Syriac,  and  beneath  it,  **  Principium  Sapieotise  Timor 
Domini** 

Uu 
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editor,  Moses  of  Mardin,  was  a  Jacobite,  or  Mcmophjsite  Christian; 
and  that  his  documents  were  MSS.  prepared  by  and  for  persona  of 
the  same  faith.  Hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  finding  the  text 
in  some  places  altered  so  as  to  fayour  the  dogmas  of  that  sect,  as  in 
Heb.  ii.  9,  where  this  edition  reads  Oli^oni  5*^  fOl-^  $.^^001 
'  ^for  God  himself  by  his  grace  tasted  death  for  all  men.  *'  This  ewim 
is  divided  into  sections  of  church  lessons,  accommodated  to  the  eccle- 
siastical usage  of  the  Jacobites.  Adler  says  it  was  based  upon  Nee- 
torian  MSS.  but  the  foregoing  passage  is  a  proof  to  the  oontnoy, 
and  the  fact  itself  is  incredible,  considering  the  history  of  the  wotL 

2.  The  next  edition  was  that  of  TremeQius,  prepared  by  him  fe 
the  press  at  Heidelberg,*  but  printed  at  Geneva  in  the  year  1569.t 

This  edition  is  in  folio ;  it  contains  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament  with  Beza's  Latin  version:  the  old  Syriac  version  and  a 
Latin  translation  made  from  it  by  Tremellius,  which  is  said  to  be 
exceedingly  literal.  These  four  texts  are  printed  in  parallel  colomns, 
so  that  they  resemble  a  Polyglott  New  Testament  in  appearance. 

The  Peshito  is  printed  by  Tremellius,  not  in  the  Syriac  bat  in 
the  Hebrew  type;  it  is  pointed  in  conformity  with  the  Chaldee 
usage,  and  the  prefix  of  the  3  pers.  sing.  mas.  of  the  future  of  the 
verb  is  universsdly  ^  instead  of  J,  so  that  it  might  more  properly  be 
called  a  Chaldco  than  a  Syriac  New  Testament.  In  preparing  it  for 
the  press,  the  editor  made  use  of  Widmanstad^s  edition,  and  also 
of  a  Syriac  MS.  then  at  Heidelberg,  to  which  he  makes  continual 
reference  in  almost  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  his 
authority  for  departing  from  some  of  the  readings  of  the  edith 
This  codex  appears  to  have  been  a  Nestorian  doeumaut; 
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Widmanstad's  edition,  which  have  never  been  found  in  any  Sjriac 
MS.  written  before  the  year  1569,  and  which  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  translated  into  Syriac  himself  from  the  Latin  or  the  Greek:  viz. 
Matt  z.  8;  Matt  zxvii.  35;  Lukexxii.  17,  18;  Acts  zr.  34.  The 
story  of  the  adulteress,  John  vii.  53  to  viii.  11,  is  not  inserted;  but 
a  space  is  left  yacant  in  the  Syriac  column,  in  which  appears  the 
following  note: — "  Vacat  kcec  pagina  quod  historia  de  adulterd  in 
IfUerprekUione  Syriacd  non  extat.'*  There  is  also  a  vacant  space 
opposite  to  the  disputed  passage  in  1  John  y.  7;  and  a  note  is  sub- 
joined, ••  Totum  Versiculum  septimum  Syrum  Tettamentum  omittit, 
ncta  etiam  muUi  Grasci  codices;  qui  ita  restitui  posseC  TremeOius 
then  gives  a  Syriac  translation  of  this  verse  made  by  himself,  which 
we  shall  see  has  been  by  subsequent  editors  taken  into  the  teit,  and 
is  still  obtruded  on  the  incautious  reader  as  a  genuine  portion  of  the 
Peshito  version.  The  edition  of  Tremellius  is  very  rare,  and  its 
importance  is  not  great,  except  as  marking  the  first  stage  in  the 
gradual  process  of  corruption  which  this  venerable  translation  has 
undergone  in  the  hands  of  European  theologians  and  printers. 

3.  The  old  Syriac  was  printed  twice  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglott, 
or  Biblia  Begia,  which  was  published  1571,  once  in  the  Syriac  and 
once  in  the  Hebrew  character,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Guide 
Fabricius  Boderianus,  and  with  some  various  readings  taken  from 
a  Syriac  manuscript  which  Postell  brought  from  the  East  In  this 
edition  the  books  and  passages  which  form  no  part  of  the  Peshito 
were  faithfully  omiUed.  The  same  text  was  several  times  reprinted 
in  a  separate  form  from  the  press  of  Plantin,  the  fEunous  printer  of 
Antwerp;  for  example,  in  8vo  without  a  title,  in  1574;  in  16mo, 
1070:  both  these  editions  are  in  the  Hebrew  character,  but  the 
Syriac  orthography  is  retained.  The  same  text  was  republished  in 
ihe  Trig^ott  New  Testament  of  Benenatus,  Paris  1584,  and  in  other 
works  which  it  is  needless  to  enumerate. 

4.  The  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Paris  Poly- 
l^ott,  like  that  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  same  great  work,  was 
superintended  by  Gabriel  Sionita,  who  made  some  alterations  in 
the  text,  apparently  from  conjecture,  and  has  pointed  the  Syriac 
throughout  according  to  a  strict  analogy.  There  is  no  Syriac 
manuscript  pointed  in  this  manner:  in  the  manuscripts  only  par- 
ticular words,  the  meaning  of  whicli  might  otherwise  be  doubtful, 
are  furnished  with  points  to  determine  the  sense;  it  is  certain, 
therefore,  that  Gabriel  invented  this  systematic  punctuation,  which 
not  being  properly  any  part  of  the  version,  ought  not  to  bo  every- 
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where  obtruded  on  the  reader.  But  subsequent  editors  bameiiii- 
tated  this  obscure  and  useless  diligence,  and  we  have  now  eoanselj 
a  single  S jriao  New  Testament  that  is  not  fhllj  pointed  thronghoiit 
A  much  greater  and  &r  more  important  innovation  was  made  ia 
this  edition,  bj  introducing  the  four  Catholic  Epistles  which  aie 
not  included  in  the  Syrian  canon,  and  also  the  Apocalypse:  the 
fbnner  Gabriel  copied  from  an  edition  lately  published  bj  Poodn, 
the  hitter  from  that  of  Ludoyicus  de  Dieu;  both  these  worlu  ait 
translated  in  a  manner  and  style  as  different  as  possible  from  that 
of  the  Peshito ;  yet  they  have  been  admitted  into  the  text  of  ereiy 
subsequent  edition  of  this  yersion,  with  which,  it  will  be  seen  here- 
after,  they  have  no  connexion  whatsoever.  This  wholesale  intwpo- 
lation  of  an  entire  book  and  several  epistles  does  not  t^id  to  imprssi 
us  with  a-  high  sense  of  the  critical  judgment  of  those  who  have 
assumed  the  superintendence  of  the  printing  of  the  Syriao  New 
Testament.  If  translations  which  form  no  part  of  this  renioa  aie 
to  be  published  along  with  it,  they  ought  at  least  to  be  thrown  into 
an  Appendix,  distinctly  marked  off,  and  separated  from  the  gennine 
Peshito;  and  given,  not  as  portions  of  it,  but  as  what  they  resDy 
are — entirely  distinct,  of  authority  quite  inferior,  and  of  a  much 
more  recent  date. 

5.  In  the  London  Polyglott,  or  Bishop  Walton's,  the  text  is 
given  very  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  it  had  previ- 
ously appeared  in  the  Parisian  edition;  with  all  the  innovations  both 
in  die  canon  and  the  orthography  introduced  by  Gabriel  Sionita. 
A  frirther  corruption  was  caused  by  the  interpolation  of  the  story  of 
the  adulteress  (Jolm  vii.  53  to  John  viii.  1 1 ),  which  waia  copioil«  as 
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called;  pardj  of  extivcts  from  the  interpolated  copies  of  the  IHnio- 
zenian;  partlj  of  books  and  epistles  rendered  into  Sjriao  bj  an 
anonjmoos  translator;  partly  of  passages  translated  from  the  Greek 
or  Latin  editions  by  Tremellius ;  and  partly  of  yarions  alterations, 
interpolations,  and  corrections  made  by  different  editors,  at  rarioas 
times,  on  such  authorities  as  they  had  at  hand,  in  the  infancy  of 
oriticinn,  or  from  conjecture  alone. 

7.  In  1703  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide,  at  Rome, 
published  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Syriac  and  Arabic, 
the  two  versions  being  pkced  in  the  parallel  columns,  both  in  the 
Syriac  alphabet — ^in  this  respect  rescanUing  what  are  called  the 
Carshuni  MSS.  It  professes  to  be  taken  from  MSS.  and  docu- 
ments in  the  library  of  Maronites  at  Rome,  transmitted  from  the 
Patriarch  of  Autioch;  but  this  statement  must  be  understood  with 
a  litde  latitude;  for  the  two  verses,  Luke  xxii.  17,  18,  and  the  story 
of  the  adulteress,  are  admitted,  though  marked  with  asterisks.  The 
disputed  epistles  and  the  Apocalypse  are  given  as  in  the  editions  of 
Pococke  and  De  Dieu;  in  all  other  respects  it  agrees  with  the 
Syriac  MSS.  and  Widmanstad,  and  is  certainly  less  interpolated 
than  several  other  editions  of  this  version. 

8.  The  editions  of  Schaaf  (Leyden  1709  and  1717),  are  praised 
by  Michwlis  as  the  very  best  that  had  appeared  up  to  his  time.  It 
does  not  i^ypear,  however,  that  he  made  any  very  important  im- 
provennnt  in  the  text,  as  previously  in  circulation;  and  Michsolis 
admits  that  he  not  only  continued  the  interpokted  passages  from 
Gutbier*8,  but  introduced  other  unauthorized  changes  himself. 
This  edition  is  now  exceedingly  scarce.  I  have  inspected  it  in 
public  libraries,  with  reference  to  one  or  two  passages,  but  I  have 
never  had  it  long  enough  in  my  possession  to  be  able  to  speak  very 
distinctly  of  its  merits.  In  general  it  seems  to  agree  with  that  of 
Gutbier. 

9.  The  edition  of  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Society  was 
corrected  for  the  press,  as  febr  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  Dr. 
Buchanan,  and,  iJter  his  death,  was  completed  by  Mr.  Lee,  the 
AraUc  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  It  was  published 
at  London,  in  quarto,  in  the  year  1816:  my  copy  has  the  date 
1826  on  the  titlepage ;  but  whether  this  be  an  error  of  the  press,  or 
whether  the  work  has  been  reprinted,  or  whether  the  new  date  has  only 
been  affixed  to  a  re-issue  of  copies  remaining  over  from  those  printed 
in  the  former  year,  the  person  who  sold  it  to  me,  at  the  Society's  Depo- 
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Bitorj,  could  not  inform  me.*  This  edition  was  undertaken  jfor  the 
use  of  certain  Syrian  churches  in  Southern  India ;  not,  as  has  beeo 
erroneouslj  stated,  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  as  they  are  called 
in  that  country,  for  they  belong  to  the  Nestorian  branch  of  the  Syrian 
church;  whereas  Professor  Lee,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wait,  the  trans- 
lator of  Hug*s  Introduction — part  of  which  is  printed  as  a  note  in 
the  first  volume  of  that  work,  pp.  368-370— says  that  the  edition 
was  "undertaken  expressly  for  the  Jacobites."  In  the  same  letto* 
Mr.  Lee  enumerates  the  Syrian  MSS.  which  were  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  text.  They  were — (1)  A  MS.  brought  by  Dr. 
Buchanan  from  the  Syrian  church  in  Trayancore,  now  in  the 
public  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  bearing  the 
class-marks  00,  1.  2.;  (2)  A  MS.  also  in  the  public  library 
marked  Ff,  2.  15,  noticed  in  Ridiey*s  Disseriatio  de  Syriacanm 
Novi  Fcederis  Versionum  Indole^  &c.  p.  46 ;  (3)  The  collations  of 
two  very  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Syriac  Gospels,  published  by  Jones, 
at  Oxford,  in  1805 ;  (4)  The  collations  found  in  the  work  of  Ridley, 
just  noticed;  as  also  those  of  Wetstein  and  Schaaf;  (5)  The  cita- 
tions found  in  the  works  of  Ephrem  Syrus,  and  also  those  of  a 
Syriac  Lectionary  lent  to  the  editor  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  "  With 
the  aid  of  these  MSS.  &c.  continual  reference  being  made  to  the 
other  ancient  versions,  the  Greek  MSS,  &c.  those  readings  only 
were  admitted  which  appeared  to  have  an  undoubted  claim  to 
preference."  In  conformity  with  this  intimation  we  find  the  Qrtek 
text  appealed  to,  in  the  Critical  Notes  appended  to  Matt,  xrvii.  35, 
and  Acts  xviii.  6.  And  in  the  letter  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Lee 
juBtifios  tlie  r^adiDg  which  has  bceu  followed  in  Heb,  \u  9,  by  the 
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bo  valuable  to  a  critic;  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  reprint 
the  Sjriac  text,  if  possible,  just  as  it  stood  when  the  translation 
was  made,  without  alteration  and  without  improvement;  and  the 
critical  value  of  such  an  edition  consists  in  the  testimony  which  it 
gives  as  to  the  readings  of  the  Greek  copy  which  the  translator 
employed.  In  preparing  such  an  edition  no  appeal  can  be  made  to 
the  Qreek  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  or  amending  the  version; 
the  use  of  the  version  is  to  assist  us  in  finding  out  what  was  the 
genuine  reading  of  the  Greek.  But  this  is  not  what  the  editor  had 
in  view.  His  object  was  a  very  pious  and  benevolent  one ;  namely, 
to  give  to  the  Syrians  who  might  use  his  edition,  a  translation  in 
Syriac  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  true  original  text  of  the  New 
Testament;  for  this  purpose  it  was  quite  allowable  and  right  in 
him  to  avail  himself  of  the  help  which  the  Greek  Text  a£fbrds  for 
amending  the  errors  of  the  version,  or  supplying  its  defects;  but 
such  an  edition  can  confer  no  weight  on  the  readings  which  it 
exhibits  in  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  Besides 
the  notes  on  Matt  xxvii.  35,  and  Acts  xviii.  6,  there  are  four  others 
in  the  volume,  pointing  out  various  readings ;  viz.  Acts  viii.  37 — 
XV.  35 — ^xx.  28,  and  1  Cor.  v.  8.  The  two  verses,  Luke  xx.  17,  18, 
are  placed  in  a  parenthesis ;  the  narrative  of  the  adulteress,  in  the 
Gospel  of  John,  is  given  at  full  length,  as  in  Walton's  Polyglott, 
with  the  title—**  The  Lesson  concerning  the  Sinful  Woman  which  is 
not  in  the  Peshito;**  and  a  black  lino  or  rule,  as  it  is  called,  is  placed 
before  and  another  after  it,  a  method  of  division  which  is  not  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  book.  But  besides  these  passages  there 
are  a  great  many  in  which  the  reading  differs  from  what  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  the  standard  text  of  the  Peshito  version,  without 
any  intimation  being  given  to  the  reader.*  A  collation  of  the  MSS. 
employed  in  preparing  this  edition  has  been  long  promised,  but  has 
not  yet  been  published. 

To  render  this  copy  more  acceptable  to  the  Jacobites,  tho  text  is 
divided  into  sections  or  chapters  according  to  their  usage,  and  at 
tho  head  of  most  of  them  Uie  feast  t  or  Lord's  day  on  which  it  is 

*  In  the  absenco  of  the  coUations  wo  cannot  bo  positiyo  as  to  tho  source 
from  which  theso  now  readings  were  drawn;  but  there  seems  some  pro- 
bability that  they  have  been  derived,  at  least  in  part,  from  Griesbach*s 
edition  of  Uie  Greek  text  They  certainly  harmonize  with  it  in  many 
places  where  tho  Syriao,  as  formerly  given,  dissented. 

f  In  these  headings  there  is  no  mention  of  any  of  the  saints'  days.  Of 
course  Joseph,  Mary,  Peter,  Paul,  &c.  are  named  in  tho  subjects  of  the 
chapters. 
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appointed  to  be  read  in  their  churches,  is  mentioned.  In  the  nioh 
bers  and  titles  prefixed  to  these  divisions  an  incredible  number  d 
errors  has  been  committed,  which,  in  my  copj,  have  been  reetifM 
by  printed  bits  of  paper  pasted  on  over  the  erroneous  readii^. 
This  gives  to  the  work  a  sloyenlj  and  inaccurate  appearance,  wliidi 
its  general  execution  does  not  desenre.  The  western  clu^^ters  an 
also  marked  in  the  text,  and  the  numbers  of  the  verses  are  noted  in 
the  margin. 

In  one  passage,  which  has  a  bearing  upon  controversj,  a  reading 
has  been  inserted  which  is  new  to  the  Sjriac  as  printed,  and  which 
Griesbach*s  Greek  text  does  not  sanction:  viz. — in  Acts  xx.  28, 
where  this  edition  reads  loiIlL)  ai(^,s\  ^^iL^  **that  ye  feed 
ike  eJwrch  of  Ood:''  to  which  is  appended  a  note,  stating^ 
"In  other  copies  there  is  here  ]»»  ■  m.V)?  i.e.  of  Christ.^*  In  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Wait,  Professor  Lee  thus  explains  his  reasons  for  tUs 
important  alteration: — ''  The  reading  *  Church  ofGhd'  occurs  in  ths 
Travancore  MS.  already  mentioned;  also  in  a  MS.  collated  by 
Adler,  (See  Versiones  Syr,  p.  17)  ;*  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  it  in  another  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  marked  Dawk, 
23.  The  Vatican  copy  was  written  in  the  eleventh  century;  the 
Travancore  is  perhaps  500  years  old ;  and  the  Oxford  copy  appetrs 
to  be  much  older.  This  edition,  too,  was  undertaken  expressly  br 
the  Jacobites,  who,  it  would  seem,  prefer  this  reading.  It  was,  on 
these  accounts,  introduced  into  the  text."  If  the  object  in  view 
was  merely  to  please  the  Jacobites  the  editor  may  possibly  havs 
succeeded ;  although  the  Jacobite  Moses  of  Mardin  did  not  think  it 
necessary  or  justifiable  to  introduce  this  reading  in  order  to  gratify 
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fid  S jriac  New  Testament  that  has  lately  appeared  is  that  published 
bj  Mr.  Bagster,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Greenfield.* 

In  a  short  Sjriac  preface  the  editor  notices  the  antiquity  of  the 
Peshito  yersion  of  the  New  Testament;  the  publication  of  the  first 
printed  edition  by  Widmanstad  and  Moses  of  Mardin ;  that  of  the 
Revelation  of  John,  "according  to  the  edition  of  Thomas,  Bishop  of 
Harkel,*'  by  L.  De  Dieu;  and  of  the  Four  Catholic  Epistles  which 
were  wanting  in  the  Peshito,  by  Pocoke ;  the  publication  of  the 
Polyglot!  of  1645,  and  of  the  Bible  Society's  edition  of  1816.  He 
then  continues: — ''This  edition  has  been  printed  from  the  scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  published  in  Syriac  by  Wid- 
manstad, De  Dieu,  and  Pocoke;  but  the  portions  which  were 
wanting  in  these  editions  have  been  supplied  from  the  London 
edition  of  1816.  From  a  collation  with  this  edition  many  various 
readings  have  been  obtained,  which  are  placed  in  a  table  at  the  end 
of  the  volume ;  but  wherever  it  was  necessary  to  present  the  various 
readings  to  the  eye,  or  the  number  of  the  verses  was  very  great,  they 
have  been  inserted  [in  the  text],  inclosed  in  brackets.  These  marks 
are  also  found  in  the  places  which  were  defective  in  the  exemplars 
of  the  Catholic  Epistles  or  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  were  supplied  by 
Pococke  and  De  Dieu.*'  The  text,  therefore,  in  the  part  containing 
the  Peshito,  is  that  of  Widmanstad,  but  with  several  passages  inter- 
polated from  other  editions,  yet  distinguished  by  being  placed  within 
bracket-hooks.  The  editor  has  not  exactly  adhered  to  the  statement 
in* his  pre&ce;  for  example,  he  has  not  given  in  his  text,-  in  Matt. 
X.  8,  the  two  words  wx^uc  iyv^tn  which  are  in  the  Bible  Society's 
text,  though  in  a  parenthesis.  In  Acts  xv.  35  he  has  inserted  in 
brackets,  in  his  text,  a  clause  which  the  Bible  Society  has  only 
placed  in  a  note:  the  same  is  the  case  with  an  entire  verse,  Acts 
viii.  37»  under  precisely  similar  circumstances ;  and  another  in  Acts 
zxviii.  29.  While  a  clause  in  Acts  xviii.  6,  which,  like  those  just 
mentioned,  is  given  in  a  foot-note  in  the  Bible  Society's  edition, 

*  It  Ib  in  12mo  rise,  and  has  only  a  Syriac  title — **  The  New  Testament^ 
or  Book  of  the  Holy  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  God,  Jesus  Christ,'*  This  is  in 
Estraogeio;  then  follows  in  the  common  ch&ractoT—**  Languages  are  many 
fnpan  earthy  hut  one  only  in  heaven;**  with  the  impress — "Printed  in  London, 
a  city  strengthened  by  the  help  of  (xod,  which  is  the  metropolis  of  the  land  of 
England^and  published  by  a  man  beUeviuq  in  Jesus  Christ,  whose  name  ta 
Samutl  bagster,  in  the  Street  which  is  catled  Paternoster  Row,  in  the  year 
1828  of  the  Christian  Era,**  At  the  end  of  the  book  it  is  stated  to  uaye 
been  ''printed  by  Samuel  Bagster,  son  of  Samuel  Bagster,  and  by  Peter 
Ferring  Thomas,  in  Bartholomew  Close,  in  the  city  of  London;"  but  without 
any  of  those  titles  appended,  which,  though  they  may  be  customary  in  the 
East,  are,  in  the  eyes  of  Kumppans,  ridiculous  or  offT^nsiye. 

Xx 
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is  not  inserted  at  all;  and  1  John  y.  7  is  inserted  in  bracked, 
though  it  is  not  in  Widmanstad's  text,  and  is  not  found  in  tlie 
edition  of  the  Bible  Society,  either  in  the  text  or  in  the  notes.  But 
notwithstanding  these  inconsistencies  and  irregularities,  Mr.  Green- 
field has  enabled  his  reader  to  perceiye  at  a  glance  what  does  and 
what  does  not  belong  to  the  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Sjriac  New 
Testament;  the  only  one  that  has  ever  been  founded  exdxumAj  on 
manuscript  authority.  Of  course  the  punctuation  must  always  be 
excepted.  The  table  of  various  readings  at  the  end  consistB  of 
seyenteen  pages  and  a  half,  and  appears  to  have  been  executed  with 
very  great  care. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  criticism  has  a  useful  work  yet  to 
perform  upon  and  for  the  old  Syriac  translation.  It  is  little  credit- 
able to  the  literati  of  Europe  that,  from  the  time  when  this  versioD 
came  into  their  hands,  it  has  only  experienced  one  corruption  alter 
another.  But  symptoms  of  a  desire  for  something  better  have 
begun  to  show  themselves.  It  is  evident  that  no  farther  un- 
authorized tampering  with  this  valuable  document  will  be  attempted. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  Something  ought  to  be  done,  if  not  to 
produce  a  truly  critical  edition  of  the  Peshito,  at  least  to  prepaie 
the  way  for  it.  The  materials  are  abundant  Many  critical  doen- 
ments  of  various  kinds  are  now  accessible  to  the  learned ;  as  nuuij 
as  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  available  for  the  purpose  at  any 
future  time.  The  East  has  been  ransacked  for  MSS.  which  are 
now  accumulated  in  the  public  and  private  libraries  of  Eurqie; 
accident  may  destroy  portions  of  these  collections  at  any  moment; 
time  itself  may  retidor  somo  of  them  illegible  and  useless ;  and  eiirdj 
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The  secondary  versions  which  were  made  from  the  Sjriac,  would 
be  of  use  in  snch  an  undertakiDg. 

1.  One  of  these  is  the  Persian  Version  of  the  Oospels,  printed  in 
Walton's  Poljglott.  As  a  close  ecclesiastical  connexion  subsisted 
between  the  Nestorians  in  Persia  and  their  brethren  in  Mesopotamia, 
the  great  school  at  Edessa  being  resorted  to  from  all  quarters  by  the 
adherents  of  the  sect,  and  the  Persians  in  particular  looking  to  that 
city  as  the  metropolis  of  their  faith,  it  is  only  what  we  should  have 
expected  to  find,  that  the  ritual,  the  liturgy,  and  the  yersions  em- 
ployed by  the  Persians  of  that  persuasion,  were  derived  from  those 
used  by  the  mother  church.  Such  was  in  fact  the  case ;  but  of  the 
translation  of  the  scriptures  thus  formed,  only  the  four  Gospels  have 
been  published — perhaps  no  other  portions  have  been  preserved. 
This  translation  bears  undubitable  marks  of  its  Syrian  origin,  al- 
though it  frequently  introduces  glosses  and  paraphrases  which  are 
not  found  in  the  document  from  which  it  was  taken. 

2.  The  Arabic  Version  of  the  Acts,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the 
Epistle  of  James,  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  First  Epistle  of 
John,  which  is  contained  in  the  Arabic  New  Testament  printed  by 
Thomas  Erpeuius  at  Leyden  in  1616,  is  also  taken  from  the  Poshito, 
and  from  Nestorian  MSS.  The  other  books  contained  in  that 
edition  were  derived  from  a  different  source. 

3.  An  Arabic  Version  of  certain  Lessons  from  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
also  made  from  the  Syriac  and  subjoined  in  alternate  columns  to 
the  Peshito  text  of  the  passages,  exists  in  a  MS.  in  the  Pope's 
library.  (Codex  VoHcano- Syriacus,  xxiii.)  which  has  been  described 
by  Adkr,*  who  has  also  given  two  specimens  (1  Cor.  v.  7 — 17,  and 
XL  23,  30),  with  a  Latin  translation.  It  is  very  paraphrastical  and 
abounds  in  theological  interpretations,  favouring  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Nestorian  sect; 

Manuscriptscalled  Carshuni  are  not  uncommon  among  the  Syrians, 
both  of  the  Jacobite  and  Nestorian  class ;  these  contain  the  text  of 
the  Peshito,  with  an  Arabic  translation  in  parallel  columns  or  in 
alternate  pages,  the  Arabic  being  written  not  in  its  own  proper 
character  but  in  the  Syriac.  In  these  books  wo  might  expect  to 
find  a  Syriaco- Arabic  version  of  the  Gospels;  but  it  is  universally 
that  which  has  been  printed  by  Erpenius.  It  b  probable  that  of  that 
part  of  the  New  Testament  there  never  was  an  Arabic  translation 
taken  from  the  Syriac. 

♦  Vershnes  Syriacce  Denub  ExaminaUw,  p.  27—30. 
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As  tho  distinction  between  the  Jacobite  and  Nestorian  MSS.  bu 
been  noticed,  it  is  proper  to  add  that  it  does  not  affect  the  character 
of  the  version  as  a  whole,  but  only  a  very  few  readings,  perhaps  not 
more  than  a  dozen  in  the  whole  New  Testament.  Learned  men 
who  have  observed  these  discrepancies  have  endeavoured  to  make 
the  most  of  them.  In  a  few  passages  which  relate  or  are  supposed 
to  relate  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  each  party  seems  to 
prefer  that  reading  which  most  favours  its  0¥m  views.  But  these 
passages  are  not  numerous ;  and  the  readings  in  others  which  are 
counted  Nestorian  by  one  critic,  are  sometimes  set  down  as  Modo- 
physite  by  another.  A  curious  instance  of  this  discrepancy  may  be 
observed  in  1  Cor.  v.  8,  where  the  Greek  copies  read,  '*  Let  us  keep 

the  feast with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth/' 

But  here  Widmanstad  reads  instead  of  **the  unleavened  bread,** 
]l  iV)»»n  i.e.  *' unth  the  leaven  of  sincerity  and  truth."  The  Bible 
Society  *s  edition  retains  tliis  reading  in  the  text,  but  puts  in  a  note^ 
*'  In  some  copies  it  is  here  1:  -  ^^^  "  i.e.  with  the  unleavened  bread. 
This  note  Hug  adduces  as  a  proof  that  Nestorian  MSS.  were  used 
in  preparing  that  impression,  for  which  he  gives  two  reasons:  the 
first  is  that  Adler  found  1,-  i  fc<^n  "  in  MSS.  which  according  to 
the  inscription  were  Nestorian,"  but  this  is  untrue ;  for  he  states  the 
very  reverse  twice — viz.  in  p.  36  and  p.  40  of  his  book  ;*  the  aeoond 
reason  is,  that  the  Nestorians  are  accustomed  to  use  leavened  bread  in 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  true,  bnt  would  be 
a  ridiculous  reason  for  supposing  them  to  prefer  the  reading  **  urn- 
leavened  bread  "  in  this  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lee,  in 
his  notice  of  this  observation,  makes  just  as  unfounded  a  reply,  thai 
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Section  IV. —  The  Phihxenian  Syriac. 

Besides  the  ancient  version  which  is  in  use  in  all  the  churches  of 
the  Syrians,  a  second  translation  comprising  ail  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  was  made  by  the  Monophjsites  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century.  It  was  executed  under  the  direction  and  patron- 
age of  Mar  Xenaias,  or  Philoxenus,  the  Monophysite  bishop  of 
Mabug,  otherwise  Manbeg,  called  by  Greek  writers  Hierapolis,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch,  by  Polycarp,  one  of  his  rural  bishops 
or  chorepucopi,  and  is  hence  usually  termed  the  Philoxenian  Syriac 
version.  The  inscription  which  is  found  prefixed  to  several  of  the 
MSS.  and  which,  from  its  general  uniformity  in  all  the  copies  that 
contain  it,  is  probably  ancient,  fixes  the  year  819  from  the  asra  of 
Alexander,  that  is  A.D.  508,  as  the  time  when  it  was  first  published, 
and  this  date  agrees  perfectly  with  that  which  church  history  assigns 
to  Philoxenus.     There  need  therefore  be  no  doubt  of  its  correctness. 

The  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  Greek 
text  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  caused  the  irregularities  of 
the  Peshito  readings  in  some  passages  to  be  displeasing  to  the  minds 
of  the  learned  Syrians,  who  were  capable  of  comparing  it  with  the 
original.  The  methods  of  interpretation  which  had  become  preva- 
lent about  the  same  period,  rendered  them  dissatisfied  with  the  free 
style  of  the  ancient  translation ;  and  the  enlargement  of  the  canon 
by  the  general  recognition  of  several  works  which  had  been  unknown 
or  were  held  in  doubtful  repute  when  the  old  version  was  executed, 
and  had  therefore  been  omitted  in  it,  occasioned  a  desire  for  a  trans- 
lation which  should  include  the  whole  New  Testament.  These  I 
consider  to  have  been  the  motives  which  led  to  the  undertaking  of 
the  Philoxenian,  or  as  it  might  be  called,  the  Polycarpian  version. 
In  conformity  with  these  ideas,  we  find  that  it  follows  a  revised 
Greek  text;  that  it  is  literal  even  to  servility,  endeavouring  to 
express  not  merely  the  sense  but  the  very  etymology  of  the  Greek 
words,  quite  regardless  of  elegance  or  even  of  purity  in  the  Syriac 
language ;  and  that  it  certainly  at  one  time  contained,  and  possibly 
still  contains,  the  whole  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  There 
18  some  uncertainty  whether  the  Apocalypse,  as  rendered  by  Poly- 
carp  still  survives.  Hug  and  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  exists, 
and  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  copy  puUished  by  Do  Dieu,  which 
is  now  printed  in  all  the  conmion  editions  of  the  old  Syriac  version 
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as  part  of  the  Peshito.     If  this  be  not  the  Philoxenian  ApocaljpM, 
it  is  probably  lost. 

The  Philoxenian  version,  from  its  close  adherence  to  the  original 
text,  is  a  very  yaluable  help  in  criticism;  and  it  would  be  still  mor9 
so,  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  remain  as  it  was  at  first  composed. 
But  the  only  printed  edition  of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  is 
taken  from  a  text  that  had  undergone  a  critical  emendation ;  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  MS.  now  survives  which  is  free  from 
the  changes  and  corruptions  thus  produced. 

The  recension  of  the  Philoxenian  text  was  performed  with  wdl- 
meant  zeal,  but  with  a  most  pernicious  effect  upon  the  purity  of  the 
version,  by  Thomas  of  Heraclea,  or,  as  the  place  is  called  in  the 
Syriac  MSS.,  of  Harkel;  who  having  been,  in  the  year  616, 
expelled  by  violence  from  Mabug,  of  which  he  was  bbhop,  with- 
drew to  ''the  monastery  of  the  Antonians,"  in  the  Antooia,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  suburb  or  quarter  "in  the  great 
city  of  Alexandria."  While  there  he  employed  himself  in  critiGtl 
studies.  He  collated  the  text  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Philoxenian 
Syriac  version,  with  two,  or,  as  some  copies  of  the  inscriptioa  fnm 
which  we  derive  our  information  state,  with  three  ancient  Gredc 
manuscripts  belonging  to  the  monastery  in  which  he  resided.  The 
Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  he  collated  with  one  Greek  copy,  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  with  two;  no  note  or  inscription  informs  us  whether 
he  collated  the  Apocalypse  at  all,  or  with  how  many  manuacriptB. 
The  various  readings  of  these  copies,  and,  in  some  instanceSy  those 
of  the  Peshito  also,  he  has  noted  in  the  margin;  those  taken  i 
the  Greek  heitig  e:spros3ed  aometimea  Jti  the  Syriac,  sometimes 
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from  the  b^giimiDg,  and  that  Thomas  only  rearranged  them  and 
increased  their  number.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  an  argument 
in  &your  of  the  former  opinion,  that  Thomas  was  contemporary 
with  F^ul  of  Tela,  who  translated  the  Old  Testament  into  Syriac 
from  the  Greek  text  of  the  Septuagint,  as  given  in  the  Hezapla, 
retaining  the  critical  marks  with  which  the  edition  of  Origen  was 
furnished.  The  example  of  Paul  may  have  stimulated  Thomas  of 
Harkel  to  adorn  the  most  literal  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
which  then  existed  in  his  native  language  with  a  similar  apparatus, 
enabling  the  reader  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge,  not  oidy  of  the 
text  which  the  translator  had  followed,  but  of  the  principal  varia- 
tions which  he  found  in  the  documents  that  he  had  consulted. 

The  two  versions,  the  Peshito  and  the  Philoxenian,  were  the 
only  two  Syriac  translations  which  were  known  to  Dionysius  Bar- 
Saliba,  as  is  manifest  from  the  extract  already  given  (p.  331).  At 
an  earlier  period,  Gregory  Bar-Hebrs3us,  commonly  called  Abul- 
pharagius,  knew  of  no  other.  In  the  prefoce  to  his  Commentary  on 
the  Scriptures,  which  is  entitled  *'Th€  Store-house  of  Mysteries," 
he  says — ''Concerning  the  Syriac  version  there  are  three  opinions: 
JSrst,  that  it  was  published  in  the  times  of  the  Kings  Solomon  and 
Hiram ;  secondly,  that  Assa  the  priest,  when  the  Assyrian  sent  him 
to  Samaria,  made  it;  thirdly,  that  it  was  published  in  the  days  of 
the  Apostle  Thaddasus,  and  of  Abgar,  Ring  of  Edessa,  at  which 
time  Uiey  added  the  New  Testament  also.  The  latter  was  secondly 
more  accurately  translated  from  the  Greek,  in  the  city  of  Mabug, 
in  the  days  of  Uie  holy  Philoxenus ;  and  thirdly,  it  was  collated  in 
Alexandria,  by  the  holy  Thomas  of  Harkel,  m  the  sacred  monastery 
of  the  Antonians.  And  Paul,  bishop  of  Tela,  of  Mozul,  translated 
from  Greek  into  Syriac  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  the 
LXX."*  With  the  account  of  Bar-Hebrseus  the  inscription  found 
at  the  beginning  of  several  MSS.  of  the  Philoxenian  version  per- 
fectly accords.  There  is  some  variation  in  the  copies,  but  not 
material:  I  translate  that  which  Adler  has  given  from  a  MS.  which 
he  collated  at  Rome,  and  which  was  then  in  possession  of  Asseman, 
as  being  the  shortest  that  has  been  published: — **  This  is  the  Book 
of  the  Four  Holy  Evangelists,  which  was  translated  from  Greek 
into  Syriac,  with  much  accuracy  and  great  labour,  in  the  city  of 
Mabog,  in  the  year  819  of  Alexander  of  Macedon"  (A.D.  508), 
"in  the  days  of  the  holy  Philoxenus,  the  confessor,  bishop  of  that 

*  See  Adlor,  Versiones  Syriacce,  &o.  p.  42.    Ho  has  copied  the  passage 
from  a  MS.  of  Gregory,  in  the  Laorontiao  Library  at  Florence. 
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city ;  and  it  was  afterwards  collated,  with  much  diligence,  by  me, 
poor  Thomas,  with  two^*  (in  the  margin  is  written  three)  ^'highlj 
esteemed  and  yery  correct  Greek  copies,  in  the  Antonia  of  Alex- 
andria, in  the  sacred  monastery  of  the  Antonians.  It  was  thus 
re-transcribed  and  collated  in  the  place  aforesaid,  in  the  year  ol 
Alexander  927"  (A.D.  616),  "in  the  fourth  indiction.  How  much 
anxiety  and  trouble  I  have  had  with  it  and  its  companions"  (the 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  probably),  "the  Lord  alone 
knows,  who  will  reward  every  one  according  to  his  works,  in  his 
just  and  righteous  judgment;  and  in  it  may  we  be  found  wcMihy 
according  to  his  mercy,  Amen!*** 

It  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  well  spare  to  enumerate 
in  detail  the  various  peculiarities  of  this  translation.  Its  distinguisb* 
ing  feature  is  a  servile  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  Greek  text 
Hence  it  spells  in  the  Greek  manner  the  Oriental  proper  names 
which  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  although  as  expressed  in  Greek 
they  are  mere  corruptions  of  the  original  designations ;  and  it  even 
preserves  the  termination  of  the  cases  of  Greek  nouns,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  oriental  origin,  whenever  it  is  possible ;  it  endeavours,  in  i 
manner  totally  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Semitic  dialects,  to 
express  the  etymology  of  Greek  verbs,  compounded  with  preposi- 
tions— a  class  of  terms  which  the  Syriac,  in  common  wiUi  other 
languages  of  the  same  stock,  does  not  admit ;  it  even  descends  to 
the  ridiculous  scrupulosity  of  re-translating  into  Syriac  from  the 
Greek  those  Syriac  terms  which  are  given  in  the  original  Gospels— 
as  "  Tdlitha  Kumi,"  &c.  It  belongs  to  this  minuteness  of  the 
translator's  care,  that  he  renders  iuos^sia  (piety  or  godliness)  bj 
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Poplar,  near  London,  he  took  occasion,  on  one  of  his  visits  to 
England,  to  request  the  use  of  the  document,  and  was  permitted  to 
haye  it  for  a  fortnight  in  his  custody,  during  which  time  he  collated 
it  from  beginning  to  end,  with  an  accuracy  which  is  really  wonderful 
considering  the  shortness  of  the  time.  Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Ridley 
himself  puUished  a  Dissertation  on  the  Syriac  Versions,*  in  which 
he  gave  a  comparison  of  the  Peshito  witli  his  own  copies  of  the 
Philozenian,  and  corrected  some  mistakes  of  former  writers.  In 
1772,  Storr,  haying  examined  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Philoxe- 
nian  translation  at  Paris,  published  a  useful  essay t  on  the  subject; 
and  in  1778,  Mr.  White,  Laudian  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford, 
commenced  the  publication  of  the  version,  from  the  two  MSS. 
which  had  been  the  property  of  Mr.  Ridley,  and  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  Library  of  New  College,  Oxford.  {  This  edition 
has  since  been  completed.  Adlor^s  treatise  comprises  much  useful 
information  respecting  the  MSS.  of  this  version,  which  he  inspected 
in  the  great  libraries  at  Rome  and  Florence.  No  copy  of  this  ver- 
sion except  that  contained  in  Ridley^s  Codox  Heracleensis,  as  it 
is  called,  contains,  as  far  as  hitherto  appears,  any  books  except  the 
four  Grospels;  and  there  is  no  MS.  of  Uie  Philoxonian  version  of  the 
Apocalypse  known  to  the  learned  world,  unless  tlie  copy  which  De 
Dieu  used  in  publishing  his  edition  of  that  book,  was  a  portion  of 
the  Philoxonian  translation. 

That  MS.  was  the  property  of  the  celebrated  Scaliger;  it  is  now 
in  the  University  Library  at  Leydon ;  but  the  present  directors  of 
that  once  famous  seat  of  learning  have  been  content  to  allow  critics 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  regarding  a  point  of  so  much 
interest  to  the  lovers  of  sacred  literature,  when  they  could  at  once 
dispel  all  doubts,  or  turn  conjectures  into  knowledge,  by  an  exact 
edition,  or  even  a  careful  collation  and  description  of  the  MS.  which 
slumbers  in  their  custody.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  always 
slumber. 

To  judge  from  the  text  as  printed  by  De  Dieu  and  republished  in 
the  Polyglotts,  and  in  the  modern  editions  of  the  Peshito,  we  should 
say  that  it  contains  a  version  of  the  Apocalypse,  which,  in  many 

*  Diucrtatio  do  Syiiacarum  Novi  Fonlcris  Vcrdionum  Indole  atque 
U^u;  I*hiloxcnianam  cum  Simplici  e  duobus  pcrvotustis  Codd.  MSS.  ab 
Ainid&  tmnsmiftsis  cuufi^rentc  Ghnjostrio  Uidlcy. — Londini,  8?o.  1761. 

f  Obttcrvatioues  super  Novi  TeBtamouti  Versiouibufi  Syriacis,  Auctore 
GotUob  C.  Storr.— Stuttgardia),  8vo,  1772. 

I  The  first  vol.  of  this  edition  appeared  In  1778,  the  first  part  of  the 
second  toI.  in  1799,  and  tlio  concludiufs;  part  in  1H03,  all  in  4 to. 

Y  Y 
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respects,  resembles  the  Philoxenian,  jet  is  not  the  work  of  Polj- 
carp.  We  perceive  in  it  the  same  affectation  of  close  adherence  to 
the  Greek  etymology  and  phrase,  and  the  same  incorrectness  in 
giving  the  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  Oriental  terms  are  not 
retranslated ;  several  Greek  words  are  rendered  in  a  different  man- 
ner from  that  which  Polycarp  adopted:  the  Greek  article  is  not 
expressed,  and  there  is  no  apparatus  of  various  readings  in  the 
margin  and  of  critical  marks  in  the  text.  Adler,  to  whom«  in  a 
question  of  this  kind,  much  deference  is  due,  points  oat  several 
examples  in  which  the  same  words  and  phrases  are  differently 
rendered  in  the  Philoxenian  version  and  the  translation  of  the 
Apocalypse;  and  is  quite  clear  that  they  are  totally  distinct  and 
separate  works.     Hug  is  of  a  different  opinion. 

Section  V. — Syriac  Version  of  the  Four  Disputed  Epistles^  utuaUf 
printed  with  the  Peshito, 

These  epistles  were  first  printed  by  the  learned  Edward  Pooocke^ 
from  a  Syriac  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  contained  the 
Acts  and  the  three  Catholic  Episties,  which  are  universally  acknow- 
ledged, according  to  the  Peshito.  His  edition  appeared  at  Leyden 
in  the  year  1630,  in  the  Hebrew  character.  From  it  these  episttes 
were  transferred  by  Gabriel  Sionita  to  the  Paris  Polyglott  of  1645, 
where  they  appeared  in  the  proper  Syriac  type,  with  some  alterations 
from  his  own  conjecture  or  carelessness,  and  thence  to  Walton's 
Polyglott,  and  every  subsequent  edition  of  the  old  Syriac  version. 
They  certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  ancient  translation.  Dionysiiii 
IJar-Saliba  knew   nothing  of   themt    (iregory   Bar- llebrajus   ^u 
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himself  bound  to  a  minute  and  exact  adherence.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, that  the  Philoxenian  translation  may  have  giyen  rise  to  this 
one.  The  former  was  altogether  the  property  of  the  Monophjsites ; 
Philoxenus,  Poljcarp,  Thomas  of  Harkel  were  all  of  that  persuasion, 
and  bj  the  members  of  their  sect  it  was  employed.  Some  Nestorians 
were  probably  desirous  of  not  being  behind  the  rival  sect  in  the 
completeness  of  their  New  Testament;  and  for  their  use  we  may 
suppose  this  translation  to  haye  been  made,  and  annexed  to  the 
Peidiito;  for  the  Nestorians  never  employed  any  other  version  of  the 
poilions  of  scripture  which  it  contained.  They  were  probably  un- 
willing to  be  under  an  obligation  to  the  adverse  party  for  the  use  of 
any  part  of  a  version  which  had  been  made  by  and  for  it  exclusively: 
perhaps  their  own  learned  men  had  written  disparagingly  of  the 
Philoleuian,  and  they  could  not  without  inconsistency  adopt  any  part 
of  it ;  and  we  can  readily  believe  they  really  were  afraid  of  dangers  to 
their  religious  &ith,  if  they  should  employ  and  sanction  a  translation 
which  came  to  them  through  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  deemed 
heretics.  However  this  may  be,  the  version  certainly  is  recent,  and 
not  of  a  high  character  in  any  point  of  view. 

Plausible  arguments  might  be  advanced  in  support  of  the  position 
that  the  Syriac  translation  of  the  Apocalypse  belongs  to  this  anony- 
mous version,  not  to  the  Philoxenian. 

Section  VI. —  The  JenuaUm  Syriac  Version. 

This  translation  has  never  been  published ;  only  one  manuscript 
of  it  is  known  to  exist,  and  that  comprises  not  a  complete  copy  of 
the  New  Testament,  nor  even  of  the  four  Gk>spels ;  it  is  only  an 
Evangelistarium  containing  lessons  from  the  Gospels  for  every 
Sunday  and  principal  holiday  throughout  the  year.  This  interesting 
codex  was  first  discovered  by  Asseman  in  the  Vatican  Library,  that 
rich  repository  of  biblical  treasures;  it  is  there  numbered  as  the 
I9th  among  the  Syriac  MSS. — It  was  afterwards  more  minutely 
examined,  collated,  and  described  by  Adler,  who  has  given  a  par- 
ticular account  of  its  contents,  the  language  in  which  it  is  written, 
the  style  of  the  translation,  and  the  character  of  the  text,  accompa- 
nied by  a  careful  enumeration  of  all  the  readings  which  it  exhibits, 
different  from  those  of  the  common  text,  with  specimens  and  foe- 
similes.*  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  except  the  publication 
of  the  codex. 

•  Vereioneit  SyricucB  denuib  KraminaUx,    Lib.  in.  p.  187,  adfinem. 
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The  language  has  so  many  points  of  coincidence  with  the  Chaldaic 
dialect  which  was  spoken  in  Palestine,  and  in  particular  with  thit 
of  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch,  that  Adler  and  MichsB- 
lis,  and  after  them  Griesbach  and  others,  have  given  to  it  the  title 
of  the  Jerusalem- Sjriac  version,  by  which  it  is  now  commonlj 
known.  Hug  prefers  to  call  it  the  Palaestino-Syriac,  looking  npon  it 
as  a  specimen  of  the  language  spoken  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Holj  Land,  rather  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  The 
difference  is  not  so  material  that  on  account  of  it  we  should  desiro 
to  disturb  a  term  that  is  in  common  use. 

The  inscription  of  the  codex  states  that  it  was  written  bj  Elias, 
a  Presbyter  of  Abydos,  in  the  monastery  of  the  abbot  Moses,  in 
the  city  of  Antiocfa,  A.D.  1030.  It  is,  however,  manifestly  a  men 
transcript;  the  errors  which  exist  in  it,  and  which  could  not  haye 
proceeded  from  a  translator,  sufficiently  prove  this :  the  version  is 
therefore  more  ancient  than  the  codex,  but  what  may  be  its  precise 
age  is  not  very  easily  determined.  It  is  certainly  anterior  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Saracens ;  for  the  translator  renders  soldiers  by  i 
term  denoting  Romans  ).a^o3^  and  the  Greek  c^T^a,  a  cohort,  he 
expresses  by  ];  t^CfiO,  i.e.  castra,  the  Latin  for  a  camp,  figuratively 
used  to  denote  a  body  of  troops.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
other  army  than  that  of  Rome,  and  did  not  even  dream  of  employ- 
ing the  terms  which  his  native  tongue  afforded,  to  express  miHtaiy 
ideas.  The  translation  therefore  cannot  be  more  recent  than  the 
seventh  century.  It  may  appear  that  this  date  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  silence  of  Bar-Saliba,  Bar-Hebrseus,  and  Ebed-Jesn;  it 
may  be  thought  that  had  such  a  version  existed  in  the  sevoitli 
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it  was  in  the  hands  of  an  opposing  sect.  The  stjle  of  the  text  is 
ancient,  it  cononrs  more  frequentlj  with  the  Vatican  and  Camhridge 
MSS.  than  with  any  others:  the  points  of  coincidence  with  the 
Vatican  are  rather  more  numerous  than  with  the  Cambridge  in  the 
proportion  of  85  to  79 ;  neyertheless  it  concurs  with  the  Cambridge 
a^one eleven  times,  and  with  the  Vatican  aloue,  onlj  thrice;  and 
the  readings  in  which  it  agrees  with  the  former,  and  with  authorities 
of  the  same  class,  are  generally  more  striking  and  characteristic  than 
those  in  which  it  agrees  with  the  Vatican.  It  may  therefore  be 
ranked  as  a  document  belonging  to  the  xotvvi  ixdo6tg  or  unrevised  text. 

No  complete  copy  of  the  Gospels  has  yet  been  found ;  it  is  neces- 
sary therefore,  in  considering  its  testimony,  where  it  is  not  expressly 
quoted,  to  consult  the  table  of  sections  contained  in  the  Lectionary 
given  by  Adler,  p.  157-8. 

This  Syriac  version  contains  the  passage  relating  to  the  adulteress 
(John  viii.  1 — 12),  which  is  wanting  in  the  Peshito  and  in  the 
Philoxenian. 


Section  VII. —  The  Armenian  Version. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  treating  of  the  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  the  Armenian  translation  of  the  scriptures  was 
made  in  the  fifth  century  from  the  Greek.  To  the  particulars  there 
given  it  is  needfol  to  add  a  few  more  with  reference  to  the  use  of 
this  document  in  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 

A  cotemporary  Armenian  liistorian,*  for  our  knowledge  of  whose 
works  we  are  indebted  to  the  sons  of  the  pious  and  excellent  William 
Whiston,  informs  us  that  Miesrob,  or  Mesrob,  was  the  inventor  of 
the  Armenian  alphabet:  before  his  time  the  Armenians  used  the 
Syrian  letters  and  apparently  the  Syrian  language  in  their  liturgy 
and  church  documents  of  every  kind.  The  patriarch  Isaac  approved 
of  Mesrob's  discovery,  and  employed  it  in  effecting  a  translation  of 
the  scriptures  from  the  Syriac ;  but  two  of  the  pupils  of  Mesrob  who 
had  been  deputed  to  the  council  of  Ephosus,  A.D.  431,  having 
brought  with  them  on  their  return,  an  accurate  MS.  in  Greek,  the 
version  from  the  Syriac  was  laid  aside,  and  a  new  one  was  com- 
menced from  the  recently  acquired  copy.     Isaac  and  Mesrob,  how- 

*  MouB  Chorenenufl  Uistoriee  Anncnise,  Libri  III.  Armeniacc  edidenrnt, 
Latine  verierant,  notisque  iUustarunt,  GuiliehnuB  et  Geoi*giu8,  Guiliolmi 
Whistoni  Filii:  Aula)  Olarcnus  in  Acadomift  Cantabrigiensi  quondam 
alomm.    Londini,  17S0,4to. 
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ever,  soon  found  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  acquidnted  with  tlie 
Greek  to  prosecute  the  work  with  advantage :  they  sent  two  of  tfaeir 
alumni,  Joseph  and  Eznac,  to  Alexandria  to  perfect  themselres  in 
the  Greek  language,  and  on  their  return,  the  work  was  commenoed 
for  the  third  time,  and  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The 
historian  Moses  Chorenensis  states  that  he  himself  was  engaged  in 
the  undertaking. 

A  Syrian  writer,  Gregory  Bar  Hebreeus,  otherwise  called  Abd- 
pharagius,  teUs  us  that  when  the  version  was  completed,  it  wu 
revised  by  Isaac  and  Mesrob,  who  altered  it  so  as  to  make  it  agree 
more  completely  with  the  Syriac.  If  the  account  given  by  Moees  be 
authentic,  the  statement  of  Bar  Hebrseus  can  hardly  be  true.  Hog 
agrees  with  respect  to  the  New  Testament  in  the  statement  first  pot 
forth  by  Lacroze  in  reference  to  the  Armenian  version  of  the  entire 
Bible;  that  it  was  altered  in  the  thirteenth  century  into  a  doee 
oonformity  with  the  Vulgate,  under  the  influence  of  King  Haitho, 
or  Haithom,  who  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  Church  of  Bonofl, 
and  who  even  resigned  his  crown  to  become  a  monk  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis.  This  is  a  point,  on  which  being  entirely  ignorant  of 
Armenian,  I  speak  with  much  hesitation ;  but  the  arguments  urged 
in  proof  of  the  alleged  change  seem  to  me  quite  unsatis&ctory.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Armenian  is  by  no  means  a  close  follower  of  the 
Vulgate,  if  we  may  put  any  confidence  in  the  citations  which  aie 
given  in  the  editions  of  Griesbach,  or  in  that  of  Scholz,  which  ii 
deserving  here  of  especial  regard,  because  he  affirms  that  he  pro- 
cured this  version  to  be  carefully  recoUated  from  the  critical  edition 
of  Zohntb,  by  Cirbied,  professor  of  the  Aimeuian  languaffO  at  Firi** 
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the  Gonnoili  published  bj  Labbe  (ed.  Mansi.  vol.  xxy.  p.  145);  that 
in  this  epistle,  the  patriarch  not  only  appeals  to  the  authority  of 
Jerome,  Beda,  and  other  Latin  Fathers,  but  expressly  quotes 
1  John  Y.  7,  in  &your  of  the  use  of  water  in  the  mass ;  and  that  the 
same  language  was  expressly  used  again  by  a  council  held  at  Sis, 
in  the  year  1307,  which  could  not  have  happened  unless  it  was 
authorized  by  many  copies.  "  This  change  of  the  Armenian  text  in 
conformity  with  the  I^atin  can  hardly  have  been  the  only  one,'*  he 
adds.  Not  the  only  one  certainly ;  for  this  change  itself  was  never 
made.  The  learned  Dr.  Zohrab  has  expressly  declared  that  this 
text  is  unsupported  by  so  much  as  a  single  Armenian  MS.  ancient 
or  modem;  and  what  seems  somewhat  singular.  Professor  Hug 
himself,  a  few  lines  fiurther  down,*  has  referred  to  and  recorded  this 
statement  Now  these  fjActs,  instead  of  proving  the  corruption  of 
the  Armenian  from  the  Latin  translation,  disprove  it,  and  besides 
raise  a  suspicion  that  the  Epistle  of  Gregory  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  of  Sb,  may  themselves  have  been  tampered  with.  With 
much  more  [dausibility  it  might  be  contended  that  the  Armenian 
is  borrowed  from  the  old  Syriac  version,  for  they  agree  in  many 
very  remarkable  readings ;  yet  it  must  have  had  another  source,  for 
the  former  contains  the  books  which  the  latter  wants  and  always 
wanted. 

But  although  I  see  no  proof  that  this  ancient  version  was  sub- 
jected to  any  such  uncritical  treatment  in  its  native  region,  it  was 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  some  degree  of  contamination  in 
the  West  Uscan,  Bishop  of  Erivan,  who  superintended  the  first 
printed  editions  of  the  Armenian  translation,!  was  so  little  desirous 
of  concealing  the  &ot  of  his  having  altered  several  passages  on  the 
sole  authority  of  the  Vulgate,  that  he  has  unequivocally  avowed  it 
in  his  prefisoe.  It  is  to  him,  not  to  King  Haitho,  that  the  Arme- 
nians are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  passage  above  referred 
to.  One  of  his  MSS.  was  seen  by  Sandius,  and  it  wanted  the 
verse.t  We  have  no  proof  that  Uscan  had  more  than  one,  and  if 
he  had,  they  must  all — according  to  the  testimony  of  Zohrab,  now 
for  more  than  fifty  years  before  the  world  and  never  yet  contradicted 
— ^bave  been,  like  it,  destitute  of  this  important  passage.    There  is, 

*  See  Hag's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testamont,  p.  232,  Fosdkk^s  Trans, 
f  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Amsterdam,  1666,  4to.     New  Testament 

■eparately,  ibid,  1668,  8vo. 
{  Codex  prseterea  Armeniacas,  ante  400  annos  oxaratos,  qaem  vidi  apad 

Episcopom  e<^eii£B  ArmeniaesB,  aoee  Amstelodami  oolligitur,  locum  illam 

Don  legit— JiUMTMnetcifiofMS  Pataaoxcsy  p.  876. 
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indeed,  no  doubt  that  Uscan  translated  it  from  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
in  the  printed  text  of  which  it  has  uniformlj  been  found. 

There  was  an  edition  of  the  Armenian  version  published  at  Gon- 
stantinople  in  the  year  1705,  which  was  looked  upon  as  much  superior 
to  those  of  Uscan;  but  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  best  editions  an 
those  of  Dr.  Zohrab,  of  the  Armenian  conyent  at  Venice  ;  and  that 
of  these  the  best  is  that  of  the  entire  Bible,  Venice,  1805,  in  one  toL 
which  Hug  calls  a  large  4to,  Scholz  a  folio,  and  at  the  same  place 
and  time  in  four  yols.  Svo.     For  this  edition  Hug  and  Scholz  state 
that  twenty  Armenian  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  were 
used ;  but  Mr.  Home,  who  seems  to  have  made  accurate  inquiiy, 
states*  that  there  were  fifty-four — thirty- two  of  the  Gospels,  and 
fourteen  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  besides  eight  others,  whidi  oqq- 
tained  the  entire  Bible.     *'ln  this  edition,"  adds  Mr.  Home,  "Dr. 
Zohrab  has  expunged  1  John  y.  7,  it  being  unsupported  bj  any  of 
the  MSS.  which  he  had  collated."    He  had  preyiously  stated  the 
same  thing  in  conyersation  with  Professor  Alter  at  Vienna,  as  the 
latter  informs  us  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Iliad,  p,  85: — 
"  Plurimum  Reyerendus  Bibliothecarius  Mcghitaronsium,  in  insoli 
S.  Lazari  Venetiis,  P.  Joannes  Zohrab,  Armenus,  Viennca  nmic 
(soil.  1790),  nogotia  agens,  mihi  affirmayit,  se  in  nullo  codice  wmamur 
scripto  Novi  Testamenti,  quos  tamen  multos  et  varies  in  ConxMmtut 
Bihliothecd  habent,  1  Johan.  v.  7,  reperisse,  illumque  in  nuUo  adknc 
codice  Armeno  repertum  fuisse,'*    For  this  extract  I  am  indebted 
to  Bishop  Marsh,  (Notes  to  Michcelis,  yol.  ii.  p.  616). 

From  the  notices  aboye  giyen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Arme- 
nian yersion  was  constructed,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  high 
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in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centarjr,  were  regarded  as  modem,  and 
which,  in  the  ejes  of  persons  unacquainted  with  critical  inYOStiga- 
tions,  would  appear  to  be  on  that  account  of  less  authority. 

Section  VIII. —  The  Arabic  Versions. 

In  the  New  Testament,  as  in  the  Old,  the  Arabic  versions  are  so 
numerous,  and  the  editions  which  havo  been  published  are  so  very 
different,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  present  any  account  of  them  which 
shall  at  the  same  time  be  brief,  correct,  and  intelligible.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  the  Arabic  translation  of  the  Acts,  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter, 
and  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  which  is  given  in  the  edition  of 
Erpenius,  has  been  derived  from  the  Peshito.  With  such  secondary 
versions  we  have  now  no  concern,  our  object  here  being  those 
translations  which  were  derived  immediately  from  the  Greek. 

Several  editions  of  the  Gospeb  in  the  Arabic  language  have  been 
published:  the  first  appears  to  be  that  issued  at  Rome  in  the  year 
1590  or  1591;  the  former  date  is  given  in  the  titlepage,  tlie  latter 
at  the  end  of  the  book.  It  was  sent  forth  in  the  form  of  a  folio 
vdnme,  and  in  the  same  year  was  re-issued,  with  an  interlineary 
translation  in  Latb,  altered  from  the  Vulgate.  This  text  was 
reprinted  in  the  Paris  Polyglott  of  1645,  and  thence  was  transferred 
to  Walton's  in  1657.  The  MSS.  from  which  it  was  taken  are  at 
present  unknown.  In  the  Arabic  New  Testament,  printed  by 
Erpenius  at  Leyden  in  1616,  the  Gospels  of  course  are  contained. 
He  used  as  his  exemplar,  according  to  his  own  account,  <'a  most 
beautiful  manuscript,  written  in  the  monastery  of  St  John,  in  the 
desert  of  the  Thebals,  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  year  of  the  Christian 
era  1?V42."  Eipenius  has  given  a  Latin  translation  of  the  sub- 
scription at  the  end  of  this  codex,  which  is  not  so  definite  as  might 
be  wished.  It  is  to  the  following  effect: — "The  copying  of  this 
book  was  finished  on  the  16th  day  of  the  month  Bauna  (June),  in 
the  988th  year  of  the  righteous  martyrs,*'  referring  to  a  massacre 
in  Egypt  in  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  about  A.D.  304 ;  this  would 
give  for  the  date  A.D.  1292,  not  1342  as  calculated  by  Erpenius. 
The  subscription  proceeds: — "This  book  was  transcribed  from  a 
very  correct  copy,  the  writer  of  which  says  that  he  had  copied  from 
another  correct  codex  written  by  the  hand  of  John,  Bishop  of  Goph- 
tita;  which  John  aflirms  that  he  had  transcribed  his  from  a  very 
correct  copy,  published  by  Nejulamam,  the  son  of  Azalkefat.** 

Zz 
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The  researches  of  the  learned  have  fEiiled  to  discover  anj  fiurther 
notice  of  the  last  mentioned  person ;  and  some  uncertaintj  is  fdt 
whether  he  was  translator,  or  merely  a  reviser  and  editor  of  this 
version:  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  and  the  more  cooamon 
opinion.     He  was  certainly  a  Copt. 

There  is  another  edition  of  the  Gospels  in  Arabic,  in  the  Gar- 
shimi  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  at  Rome  in  1703,  by 
the  Congregation  De  Propaganda  Fide,  and  already  described  in 
treating  of  the  editions  of  the  Peshito.  It  is  the  seventh  in  my 
enumeration  of  them.    (See  p.  341,  avkte,) 

These  three  editions  vary  from  each  other  very  much  in  particiilir 
places;  and  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  one  primitive 
Arabic  translation  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  whole.  It  was 
originally  taken  from  the  Greek,  as  several  of  its  mbtakes  and 
errors  clearly  prove,  but  was  adapted  to  the  use  of  two  diffiorent 
classes  of  persons — ^the  Copts,  or  native  Egyptians,  and  the  Syriiiis. 
By  the  former  it  was  altered  to  make  it  agree  with  their  dmrdi 
version,  the  Coptic:  perhaps  it  was  in  this  endeavour  that  Nejola- 
mam  signalized  himself,  as  stated  in  the  subscription  to  the  Leyden 
manuscript  which  Erpenius  has  published.  The  Syrians,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  have  placed  it,  in  their  Carshuni  manuBcripts,  be- 
side the  Peshito,  made,  as  might  be  expected,  such  changes  as  hafe 
produced  a  general  agreement  between  their  two  translations.  Tfais 
recension  is  exhibited  in  the  edition  of  the  Propaganda  of  1703. 
The  earlier  Roman  text  of  1591,  reprinted  in  the  Polyglotts,  fol- 
lows sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  adhering  strictly  to 
neither.     It  seems  to  have  been  prepared  from  several  MSS.  whidi 
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it  could  not  have  been  made  till  after  the  Mabommedan  conquests, 
in  the  seventh  century,  had  carried  the  Arabian  language  into 
lands  where  it  was  formerly  altogether  unknown.  In  Acts  zviii.  2, 
it  adds  by  way  of  gloss  to  the  word  Italy,  Al  Frangia — i.e.  **the 
country  of  the  Franks" — a  designation  of  the  Western  Europeans, 
which  did  not  come  into  general  use  till  the  time  of  the  crusades ; 
but  some  suspect  this  yerse,  as  well  as  the  former,  of  having  been 
altered  or  interpolated  after  the  version  was  made.  This  translation 
clearly  belongs  to  the  Constantinopolitan  family  or  recension. 

So  also  does  the  Arabic  translation  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  is 
given  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglotts.  It  seems  to  be  by  a 
different  hand,  and  is  of  inferior  merit,  but  cannot  be  denied  the 
praise  of  general  fidelity.  The  Apocalypse  of  Erpenius  is  a  different 
version  from  this,  yet  not  entirely  independent  of  it:  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  translator*  of  the  one  edition  had  seen  and  used,  without 
servilely  copying,  the  work  of  his  predecessor.  The  translation  of 
Second  Peter,  Second  and  Third  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  in 
the  edition  of  Erpenius,  cannot  have  been  taken  from  the  Peshito, 
for  it  did  not  contain  them.  Uug  thinks  it  was  not  made  directly 
from  the  Greek,  and  that  it  was  probably  taken  from  some  Syriac 
version  of  these  epistles  now  lost  or  undiscovered. 

There  are  other  versions  eztaiit  in  the  Arabic  language  which 
appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Greek ;  but,  for  the  most  part» 
they  exist  only  in  MS.  A  few  readings  have  been  extracted  from 
them  by  way  of  specimen ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge we  cannot  turn  them  to  good  account  in  the  criticism  of  the 
text 

Section  lX.^The  jEihiopic  Version. 

Our  information  respecting  the  origin  of  the  ^thiopio  version  is 
very  slender;  all  that  we  can  with  certainty  afiirm  is,  that  as  the 
Abyssinian  church  was  not  founded  tiU  the  days  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  the  version  of  the  scriptures  intended  for  its  use  cannot  be 
more  ancient.  Frumentius,  the  missionary  and  first  bishop  of 
the  ^Ethiopians,  is  mentioned  by  Athanasius  as  his  contemporary; 
but  his  name  is  not  connected  with  any  reference  to  a  translation  of 
the  scriptures.  Chrysostom  afiBjms  that  there  was  an  ^thiopic 
version  in  his  day;  but  the  statement  occurs  in  a  passage  so  full 
of  rhetorical  exaggeration  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  build  upon  it 
as  on  historical  ground.     "Yea,'' he  says,  ''the  Syrians,  and  the 
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Egyptians,  and  the  Indians,  and  the  Persians,  and  the  ^thiopiaiis, 
and  ten  thotuand  nations  besides,  by  translations  in  their  own 
language,  have  learned,  barbarians  though  they  be,  to  inyestigate 
the  doctrines  that  have  been  introduced  on  ^is  sulgect.'**  Bj 
professing  to  give  eyidence  respecting  "ten  thousaad  nations,'' 
Chrysostom  has  left  us  in  doubt  how  &r  we  can  trust  hia  testimnij 
concerning  any  one.  Job  Ludolf,  or  Leutholf,  to  whose  Eieiaria 
JEikiopica,  and  his  own  comments  upon  it,  we  are  indebted  ftr 
almost  all  that  we  know  of  Abyssinian  literature,  informs  us  thst 
the  nation  reveres,  as  the  author  of  its  version  of  the  scriptmes,  an 
early  preacher  of  Christianity,  whose  memory  is  preserved  in  its 
churches  under  the  name  of  Abu  Salama;  but  the  force  of  the  tradi- 
tion is  weakened  by  coming  down  accompanied  by  the  assertion  thst 
he  translated  the  sacred  books  into  the  uEthiopic  from  ike  Arahk, 
Of  the  jSthiopic  version  which  is  found  in  the'  MSS.  and  printed 
editions,  and  which  is  quoted  by  critics,  this  is  palpably  nntne: 
no  translation  can  bear  more  evident  marks  of  its  derivation  in 
diately  from  the  Greek  than  does  this.  It  is  best  at  once  to  < 
that  we  know  nothing  certainly  either  of  the  author  or  date  of  the 
translation,  and  leave  the  question  of  origin  to  be  discussed  bj 
those  who  shall  have  better  means  of  information  than  we  nov 
possess.  But  this  uncertainty  does  not  prevent  us  from  investigi- 
ting  the  internal  character  of  the  version  itself. 

The  ^thiopic  New  Testament,  according  to  Ludolf,t  is  dmdad 
into  four  parts: — 1,  The  Four  Gospels;  3,  The  Acts  ti  tiM 
Aposties;  3,  The  Fourteen  Episties  of  Paul;  4,  The  Seres 
Catholic  Episties.     The  Apocalypse  is  added  separately,  by  waj 
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ger  and  others  after  him  supposed.  Indeed,  that  great  man  has 
shown  himself  kmentablj  deficient  in  his  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  church  among  the  Abjssinians. 

Readings  of  various  periods  and  of  very  different  recensions  of 
the  text  appear  to  have  been  mixed  up  in  the  documents  from  which 
this  translation  was  executed.  It  several  times  combines  together 
the  text  of  two  different  tribes  of  Greek  MSS.  Perhaps  the  trans- 
lators did  not  use  one  codex  merely,  but  collated  a  number;  more 
probaUj  they  found  various  readings  on  the  margin  of  their  exem* 
plar,  which  tiiey  here  and  there  took  into  the  text.  In  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  however,  they  adhere  pretty  closely  to  the  Alexandrian 
recension. 

This  version  has  not  been  often  published.  The  first  edition  was 
that  printed  at  Rome  in  1584  and  1585,  in  4to.  The  whole  seems 
not  to  have  been  reprinted  tiU  it  appeared  again  in  Walton's  Poly- 
g^tt,  and  never  since.  The  Roman  edition  was  objected  to  as 
incorrect  Walton's  editor,  besides  the  Roman  text,  used  a  manu- 
script, faulty,  and  in  many  places  illegible :  Ludolf  says  he  retained 
old  errors  and  introduced  new  ones.  His  Latin  translation  is  also 
condemned:  nevertheless,  not  understanding  a  word  of  the  origi- 
nal, I  have  been  obliged  to  depend  upon  it,  and  upon  the  citations 
given  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  form  a  judgment  of  the  jSthiopio  text;  and  may  perhaps 
have  been  misled,  like  several  of  my  predecessors,  in  such  inquiries. 
Bishop  Marsh  mentions  that  a  more  accurate  Latin  translation  of 
the  uEthiopio  version  was  published  by  Professor  Bode  at  Bruns- 
wick, in  two  vols.  4to,  1752,  1755 ;  but  this  I  have  never  seen.  It 
should  be  added  that  a  postscript  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  the 
Roman  edition,  acknowledges  that  the  greater  part  of  that  book  as 
there  given  had  been  translated  into  uSthiopic  at  Rome,  on  account 
of  the  chasms  occurring  in  the  exemplar,  and  requests  the  reader  to 
pardon  and  correct  any  errors  which  he  may  discover.  This  is 
candid  and  proper,  and  only  leaves  us  to  regret  that  the  passages 
thus  supplied  have  not  been  specified.* 

An  edition  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  ^thiopic,  founded  on  MS. 
authority,  has  been  published  in  London,  with  the  title — Evangelia 
Saneta  jEthiopica,  ad  Codd.  MSS.fidetn  edidU  T.  P.  Piatt,  A.M. 
Londini,  1826,  4to.  My  total  ignorance  of  the  language  prevents 
me  from  giving  any  account,  however  brief,  of  this  edition. 

*  Biflhop  Marsh,  Notes  to  Miohslis,  v<^  ii  p.  613. 
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Section  X. —  The  Sahidic  Version. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  bj  Alexander — ^the  erection  of  a  magnifi- 
cent capital  inhabited  chiefly  bj  Greeks — ^the  establishment  of  a 
dynasty  of  Grecian  sovereigns  who  ruled  oyer  the  whole  country  &r 
three  hundred  years — ^the  influence  of  a  court  and  goyerument  aO 
whose  officers  were  of  Greek  extraction,  and  under  whose  directioo 
even  the  administration  of  the  law,  the  enregistering  of  deeds  affisct- 
ing  property,  and  other  civil  acts,^  were  required  to  be  performed  at 
least  partly  in  the  Greek  language — and  the  constant  influx  of  a 
Greek-speaking  population  for  the  purposes  of  conamerce,  into  a 
region  which  was  the  great  emporium  of  the  eastern  trade— enable 
us  easily  to  conceiye,  that  a  little  before  the  time  when  ChriatiaDi^ 
was  preached  in  Egypt,  the  ancient  language  of  the  country  had 
been  in  some  degree  driven  back  before  that  of  the  conquerors.  Yet 
it  was  never  overcome ;  and  when  the  Greek  dynasty  yielded  to  that 
of  Rome,  it  began  to  rear  its  head  once  more.  But  the  Egyptian 
language  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  the  Phanoha. 
A  multitude  of  new  words  had  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  onoe 
so  prevalent  as  to  have  been  almost  everywhere  understood ;  many 
points  of  construction  were  imitated  from  the  same  tongue;  and 
when  the  Egyptian  became  a  written  language,  the  Greek  alphabet 
was  adopted  with  such  modifications  as  enabled  it  to  express  the 
sounds  of  the  Egyptian  speech.  We  may  perhaps  claim  lor  the 
Christian  religion  the  merit  of  having,  in  that  as  in  manj  other 
lands,  given  the  first  occasion  and  the  first  impulse  to  the  formation 
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critical  period,  and  not  seldom  presenting  others,  similar  to  them  in 
their  character,  for  which  wo  search  elsewhere  in  vain.  In  the 
second  place,  it  retains  a  far  larger  proportion  of  Greek  words, 
showing  that  it  was  composed  at  a  time  when  the  Greek  language, 
though  not  oniversalljr  understood,  still  retained  a  considerable 
footing  in  the  country.  In  the  third  place,  it  has  come  down  to  us 
in  the  form  of  fragments  only,  proving  that  it  was  not  a  recent  and 
improved  version,  which  had  superseded  an  older  document,  and 
taken  its  place  in  public  estimation,  but  one  which  had  itself  been 
superseded,  and  was  in  consequence  seldom  transcribed.*  And 
lastly,  it  was  in  the  Thebaid,  remote  from  the  capital,  and  from  the 
influences  which  kept  the  Greek  language  in  use  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Alexandria  much  longer  than  elsewhere,  that  an  Egyptian 
translation  would  soonest  be  required ;  and  for  the  use  of  that  region 
of  course  a  version  would  first  be  provided.  The  illustration  of 
these  points  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  at  present  be  afforded ; 
they  are  left  therefore  to  the  reader's  consideration. 

Woide  relies  upon  another  argument,  as  proving  that  this  version 
was  in  use  in  the  second  century.  He  found  in  two  Sahidic  MSS. 
translations  of  certain  works  which  he  looks  upon  as  genuine  writings 
of  Valentinus  and  other  Gnostics  of  the  second  century;  and  he 
observed  that  the  scriptural  citations  in  them  agree  accurately  with 
the  Sahidic  text  Hence  he  thinks  it  follows  that  the  latter  was  in 
common  use  in  the  second  century.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  would 
be  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  versions  of  the  scriptures  now  existing. 
But  we  do  not  know  at  what  time  the  Sahidic  translation  of  these 
Gnostic  treatises  was  made;  and  it  is  evident  that,  at  whatever 
period  this  took  place,  the  translator,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would 
avail  himself  of  the  help  afforded  by  the  Sahidic  version  of  the 
scriptures.  If  indeed  the  Gnostic  works  had  been  originally  written 
in  tjie  Egyptian  language,  or  if  they  had  been  rendered  into  Sahidic 
as  soon  as  they  first  appeared,  the  case  would  be  quite  clear,  but  as 
the  fact  now  stands,  it  proves  nothmg. 

Woide  first  conceived  the  idea  of  collecting  together,  arranging 
and  publishing  the  detached  fragments  of  this  ancient  version,  many 
of  which  he  had  himself  discovered  in  various  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  that  of  the  British  Museimi,  the  Royal  Collection  at  Paris, 
and  elsewhere.     Miugarelli,  Georgi,  and  Miinter,  in  their  publica- 

*  Comparo  the  cases  of  the  Versio  ItaU  aud  the  Valgate:  the  early 
German  translations  and  Idartin  Lather's:  or  Tjndal's  and  the  Authorixed 
English  version. 
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tions,  added  some  passages  of  importance ;  and  Adler  commanicatod 
to  Woide  a  transcript  of  others  existing  in  the  Italian  collections;  so 
that  at  length,  by  dint  of  great  and  long  continued  exertions*  Dr. 
Woide  was  enabled  to  prepare  for  the  press  a  Sahidic  New  Testa- 
ment, though  with  many  and  wide  chasms,  some  of  which,  howefw, 
could  even  now  be  filled  up  from  materials  which  have  come  to  fight 
since  his  daj.  Dr.  Woide  haying  died  before  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, it  has  been  with  great  ability  carried  to  a  conclnsioQ  bj 
Henry  Ford,  who  has  been  enabled  to  add  to  the  collections  of  his 
predecessor,  as  well  as  to  correct  some  of  those  mistakes  which  aie 
inseparable  from  such  a  task  when  first  undertaken.  This  impor- 
tant and  valuable  work  was  published  as  an  appendix  to  Woide's 
£EM}-simile  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  In  appesding  to  this  Tersion, 
it  is  needfbl  to  consult  the  table  of  contents,  showing  whero  it  is 
defectiye:  in  such  passages,  of  course,  no  inference  can  be  drawn 
fhxm  the  silence  of  collators. 

Section  XI. —  The  Bashmuric  Version. 

A  few  fragments  have  been  discovered  of  another  Egyptian  versioo, 
which  was  composed  in  a  dialect  that  appears  to  be  intermeditte 
between  that  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  on  which  account  it  his 
been  pronounced  by  Champollion  to  be  in  the  dialect  of  Faioun; 
but  it  is  conunonly  called  the  Bashmuric,  a  term  given  bj  Arabic 
writers  to  the  people  and  the  language  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Delta.  The  fragments  which  have  been  puUished,  we  owe  to  the 
researches  of  Georgi  and  Miinter,  Zoega  and  Engelbreth.     The 
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a  rendering  of  any  passages  thai  are  at  present  wanting  in  the 
Sahidic,  inigfat  be  allowed,  proyisionaOj,  to  fill  np  the  chasm. 

Sectiov  Xll. —  The  Memphitic  Version. 

The  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  dialect  which  was 
spoken  in  Lower  Egypt,  has  come  down  to  ns  in  a  much  more  com- 
plete and  perfect  form  than  either  of  the  foregoing.  Many  manu- 
scripts haTe  been  preseived,  sereral  of  which  have  been  written  with 
the  greatest  elegance  and  evidently  with  much  care ;  they  are  to  be 
found  in  abnost  aU  the  public  libraries  of  Europe,  and  in  several 
private  collections,  and  bj  them  we  have  good  means  of  identifying 
the  readings  of  this  ancient  and  valuable  translation.  When  this 
version  first  became  known  to  the  learned  it  was  called  the  Coptic, 
a  term  probably  derived  from  Coptos,  one  of  the  inland  cities  of 
Egypt,  which  was  apparently  the  principal  seat  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  country  during  the  period  of  the  Greek  supremacy. 
This  epithet  would,  consequently,  denote  the  language  of  ancient 
Egypt  generally,  not  any  of  its  dialects  in  particular;  and  the  use 
of  it  occasioned  no  ambiguity  so  long  as  no  other  dialect  and  no 
other  version  were  known  to  exist ;  but  now  that  no  less  than  tbrea 
Egyptian  translations,  in  the  same  number  of  dialects,  have  come 
to  Ught,  it  is  needful  to  distinguish  &rther:  hence  there  seems  at 
present  a  willingness  to  give  to  this  translation  some  more  definite 
title,  such  as  the  Copto-Memphitic,  or  Memphitic  simply — a  name 
which,  as  it  is  borrowed  from  that  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Lower 
Egypt,  under  the  Pharaohs,  appears  to  be  sufficiently  descriptive 
both  of  the  language  and  its  locality.  . 

Some  of  the  MSS.  of  this  j^ifllon  were  examined  and  their  read- 
ings extracted  for  the  use  of  Bishop  Fell,  when  he  was  preparing 
his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  A  more  extensive  and  more 
accurate  search  was  made  preparatory  to  the  publication  of  Mill ; 
but  the  collations  found  in  both  these  works  are  now  superseded  by 
the  puUication  of  the  version  itself,  which  has  enabled  Wetstein, 
Griesbach,  and  Scholz  to  present  many  striking  and  characteristic 
readings,  of  which  former  editors  had  not  themselves  received,  and 
could  not  communicate,  any  information.  It  was  Darid  Wilkins,  a 
native  of  Memel,  who  performed  this  useful  service  to  criticism. 
Having  previously  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Coptic  lan- 
guage, and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  places  in  which  the 
principal  stores  of  Coptic  literature  were  to  be  found,  he  repaired 
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to  England,  which  he  made  the  principal  seat  of  his  inqmrieB— 
although  he  extended  them  to  Paris,  and  even  to  more  remote 
cities,  when  opportunitj  served — and  after  some  years  speai  m 
research,  and  in  arranging  the  results  of  his  examinatioiis,  hs 
brought  out  a  complete  edition  of  the  whole  New  Testament  in  the 
Gopto-Memphitic  dialect,  or  language  of  Lower  Egjpt.  It  is  tnie 
that  some  learned  men  have  not  been  satisfied  with  the  cGmpetenej 
of  the  editor  for  the  dutj  which  he  undertook,  nor  with  the  maohflr 
in  which  he  has  fulfilled  it.  He  has  been  accused  of  misprintiof 
several  passages  so  as  to  render  them  nearly  unintelligihle.  h 
seems  to  be  admitted  that  his  collations  were  either  very  imperfect; 
or  that  he  was  not  endowed  with  sagacity  enough  to  seleot^  at  aD 
times,  the  genuine  reading  from  the  midst  of  the  mass  of  Tariante 
in  which  it  was  to  be  found :  and  ahnost  all  who  are  competent  te 
form  an  opinion  on  the  pomt  appear  to  be  agreed  that  his  Latio 
translation  from  the  Coptic  text  is  in  many  places  £Emlty,  in  sam 
ambiguous,  and  in  others  erroneous.  But  it  is  inyidions  to  dwdH 
on  such  imperfections.  Rather  let  us  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
service  which  the  first  editor  of  the  Copto-Memphitic  yendon  his 
done  to  critical  science ;  let  us  endeavomr  to  profit  by  his  laboon; 
and  let  us  hope  that,  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  an  improyed  edition, 
another  scholar  will  step  forward  who  will  have  sldll  suffidentto 
avail  himself  of  Wilkins's  industry  without  imitating  his  erron,  and 
who  will  give  to  us  what  all  students  of  the  Bible  would  receive  n 
a  most  valuable  boon— a  carefully  prepared  critical  edition  of  tfaii 
truly  important  translation.  The  ta^  is  worthy  of  the  lA^^niy 
and  enterprise  of  Archdeacon  Tattam,  who  cannot  fiiil  to  be  awan 
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together  in  my  reading  of  importance  without  carrying  the  Gopto- 
Memphitio  Tersion  along  with  them ;  and  when  it  deviates,  on  any 
occasion,  from  the  majority  of  these,  it  is  generally  found  that  it  is 
accompanied  by  some  one  or  other  among  them,  and  by  several 
other  documents  belonging  to  the  same  recension.  For  this  we  can 
easfly  account,  when  we  consider  that  this  translation  was  probably 
executed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century,  when  the  recension  or  revised  edition  of  the  Greek 
text  had  recently  been  published  there,  and  was  still  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  purity  and  the  height  of  its  popularity.  This  close  adhe- 
rence to  the  standard  of  its  tribe  maJces  it  a  &r  more  satisfiEM)tory 
and  safe  guide  on  critical  points  than  one  which  follows  readings 
selected  from  a  number  of  different  editions.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  Coptic  version,  as  well  as  the  Greek  origi- 
nal, was  liable  to  mistakes  in  transcription,  and  to  the  endeavours 
of  conscientious  men  to  correct  such  errors  as  they  thought  them- 
selves to  be  enabled  to  detect ;  and  as  they  may,  in  such  labours, 
have  used  Greek  MSS.  of  a  different  family  from  that  of  the 
document  itself,  various  readings  may  have  been  introduced,  and 
in  some  places  new  ones  may  have  completely  superseded  those  of 
the  version  as  it  stood  when  it  was  first  composed. 

In  criticising  the  text  of  the  Copto-Memphitic  version,  it  would  be 
very  desiraUe  to  make  use  of  the  Arabic  translations  which  have 
been  made  for  the  use  of  the  native  Egyptians,  to  whom,  for  several 
generations,  the  Coptic,  in  all  its  forms,  has  been  a  dead  language — 
used  in  their  churches,  but  no  longer  understood  by  the  bulk  of  their 
people.  Several  such  translations,  of  different  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  exist  in  manuscript.  It  might  not  be  expedient  to 
print  them  all,  but  they  could  easily  be  collated  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  their  readings. 

Section  XIII.— T^  Mceso-Ooihic  Version. 

A  beautiful  manuscript,  written  on  purple  parchment  in  letters 
of  silver,  and  thence  called  the  Codex  Argenteus,  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Swedes,  toward  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
among  the  spoUs  of  Prague,  and  was  carried  to  Stockhohn.  On 
examination  it  was  found  to  contain  a  version  of  the  Gospels  in  a 
language  no  longer  spoken,  but  evidently  a  branch  of  the  great 
Germanic  fomily  of  tongues.  For  some  time  the  opinions  of  the 
learned  were  divided,  some  pronouncing  the  manuscript  to  be 
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written  in  tlie  Gothie,  others  in  the  ancient  Frankish  tongue;  but  it 
ia  now  ascertained  beyond  all  reasonable  donbt  tliat  the  tonfus 
Gothic,  and  that  the  ?emon  itself  forms  part  of  that  translation 
the  scriptures  wltich  was  made  for  the  use  of  his  conntrymen  that 
dwelling  in  M<Ksia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube*  by  UlphiLw, 
the  bishop,  or  metropolitan,  as  bo  m  sometimes  ealletl,  of  tlia  V 
goths,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Valena.  The  Codex 
ioemB  to  have  been  presented  to  Vossins  by  ijuocn  Chriatinft 
Sweden;  by  him  It  was  giyeu  to  Francie^us  Juuiu^  bis  nncle,  whi 
publislied  it.  It  after wardjs  was  purchased  by  the  Count  Bo  k 
Ganlie,  aud  is  now  deposited  in  tlie  Uuireraity  Library  at  Upeal. 
Sereral  oditicaia  of  the  version  which  it  contains  hare  appeourod; 
the  last  and  best  is  that  of  Zaliu,  printed  at  Weisdeufek  in  1S05. 

About  the  middle  of  the  laat  century,  Knittei  discovered  tn  tlid 
Wolfenbuttel  collection  a  Codex  Rcscriptus,  contaiuiug,  under 
worts  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  ^nie  fragments  of  a  Latino-Gotbic  MS, 
of  the  Epistles  of  PauL  By  dint  of  great  care  he  was  enabled 
transcribe  and  pubhsh  about  forty  verses  of  the  Epistie  to  tlie 
HomanSy  which  he  published.  More  recently  *  the  Cardinal  Angdo 
Maio  observed  certain  cbaracters  half-erased,  under  the  text  of  the 
Homilies  of  Gregory  the  Great ,  which,  on  examiuatioo,  wore  foimd 
to  exliibit  the  same  lang^mge  and  alphabet  as  the  Codex  Argenteua. 
A  more  scrutiuiziog  search  revealed  to  Uim  that  he  liad  disentiNitM 
some  most  important  fragments  of  the  Gothic  trauaLatioai  oC  ilit 
Epiatles  of  Paul.  A  second  manuscript  of  the  smno  kiiid  affitirdtd 
another  copy  of  the  aame  portion  of  scripture^  supplying  some  of  Oma 
chasms  of  its  predecessor;  a  tliird  gave  two  passages  of  ^tatthev, 
peculiarly  interesting,  as  filling  up  two  chasma  in  tlie  Codex  iVfg«n- 
tens;  and  a  fonrtli  document  coutribnted  its  help,  though  of  lets 
extensive  usefulness.  These  discoveries  were  mado  by  the  Cardtnil 
while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Mibm ;  hii{ 
removal  soon  afterwards  to  the  Vatican  interrupted  the  prosdcntiott 
of  these  researches,  but  It  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  pre  vent  the 
already  attained  from  being  given  to  the  world* 

The  Mcoso- Gothic  version  was  clearly  made  from  tbo  It:. 
yet  has  in  a  few  placci*  evidently  l)een  altered  to  make  it  i 
wit] I  the  Lathi  version.  The  Gospels  are  arranged  In  an  order 
which  is  never  found  in  any  hut  Western  docnmenta^ — viz.  Bktaitbeir* 
Jolm,  Ijuko,  Maik.  It  has  been  remarked  that  tlio  text  in  miiiy 
characteristii^  readings  agrcoe  with  that  of  tbe  Lritiu  Co^lox  t 
anus  or  lire&eian  M8.  pulLiihoil  by   Bianchini,  and  tliiTo  i*  a 
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great  similaritj  likewise  between  their  outward  form  and  the  style 
of  their  execution.  They  are  probably  of  the  same  age  and  country, 
both  having  been  written  in  Italy,  and  apparently  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century.  The  Goths  at  that  time  had  moved 
from  their  temporary  dwellmg-place  on  the  Danube,  and  had 
possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  If  we  except  some  readings, 
which  the  version  of  Ulphilas  may  have  derived  at  this  period  from 
the  Latin  translation,  we  perceive  that  in  general  it  coincides  with 
the  Gonstantinopolitan  recension.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Codex  Biixianus  itself  does  not  present  to  us  the  ancient 
Latin  version  as  it  existed  in  its  primitive  state ;  it  exhibits  a  text 
which  has  evidently  been  revised  and  remodelled,  as  many  critics 
have  observed,  so  as  to  be  brought  into  a  very  close  conformity  with 
the  Greek  MSS.  of  the  Gonstantinopolitan  feunily. 

Section  XIV. —  The  Sclavonic  Version. 

This  translation,  which  is  still  used  in  the  churches  of  Russia, 
and  in  those  parts  of  ancient  Poland  in  which  the  supremacy  of 
Rome  was  not  acknowledged,  was  made  in  the  ninth  century  by 
Cyril  and  Methodius,  two  Greek  missionaries,  for  the  use  of  the 
Moravians,  then  recently  converted  to  Christianity.  The  language 
in  which  it  Ib  composed  is  no  longer  spoken  by  any  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Sclavonic  fiimily  of  nations ;  but  it  has  a  close  affinity  with 
the  Russian,  Pdish,  Bohemian,  and  Servian  tongues,  so  as  to 
be  on  the  whole  tolerably  intelligible  to  all  of  them  when  read, 
though  not  employed  by  any  as  their  vernacular  speech.  The 
version  was  prepared  from  Greek  manuscripts  which  they  brought 
from  Constantmople,  and,  consequently,  follows  pretty  closely  the 
text  which  was  there  used;  but  in  a  few  passages  their  codices 
appear  to  have  contained  readings  which  belong  to  a  different 
recension.  Though  not  a  very  ancient  version,  the  Sclavonic  is 
regarded  by  those  who  are  acquamted  with  it  as  a  very  valuable 
one,  and  is  said  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  text  with  very 
great  correctness ;  yet  Dobrowsky,  who  collated  for  Griesbach  this 
version,  not  only  as  commonly  printed,  but  as  found  in  several 
editions  and  MSS.  observes  that  it  has  been  rcMsed  and,  in  some 
parts,  remodelled  more  than  once;  and  the  alterations  made  have 
affected  not  merely  the  language  of  the  translation,  but  the  text.  It 
is  very  satisfEM)tory  to  derive  our  citations  and  extracts  from  a 
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person  so  competent  in  all  respects  for  affording  exact  and  tnut- 
worthy  information. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportnnity  to  correct  an  error  into  which 
I  fell  in  my  account  of  the  Sdayonic  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  p.  112  of  this  work.  I  have  there  said  that  the  editio  princeps 
of  the  translation  was  printed  at  Prague,  in  the  year  1519.  For 
this  statement  I  had  the  authority  of  almost  every  preceding  writer 
who  has  touched  upon  the  subject;  nevertheless  it  is  certainly 
erroneous;  for  Mr.  Henderson* — ^with  whose  excellent  ''BiUical 
Researches  in  Russia"  I  have  since  become  acquainted,  and  who 
manifestly  is  fully  informed  upon  the  question — mentions  that  the 
edition  which  was  printed  at  Prague  in  the  year  1519  was  not  a 
copy  of  the  Sclavonian  version  at  all,  but  the  whole  or  part  of  a 
new  translation  of  the  scriptures,  made  at  that  time  by  Skorioa^  a 
physician,  in  the  Polish-Russian  dialect,  which  is  commonly  spckm 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  usually  called  White  Russia. 
From  the  same  authority  1  find  that  the  Sclavonic  Gospels  wen 
printed  at  Ugrovallachia  in  1512 ;  that  several  editions  of  these  and 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  appeared  there  and  elsewhere  in 
various  years ;  but  that  the  first  complete  New  Testament  in  Scla- 
vonic was  printed  at  Ostrog  in  the  year  1580.  It  was  succeeded,  id 
the  following  year,  by  the  entire  Bible  from  the  same  press.  Time 
editions  were  both  published  under  the  patronage  and  at  the  expeoss 
of  Gonstantine,  Duke  of  Ostrog;  who,  in  preparing  for  the  worl; 
caused  a  great  number  of  Greek  and  Sclavonian  MSS.  to  be  col- 
lated, and  also  copies  of  the  scriptures  in  various  other  ]angaages.t 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  printed  Sclavonian  text  owes  to  Ail 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CITATIONS     FROM    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

Section  I. — Preliminary  Cautions. 

The  foDowing  remarks  by  Bishop  Marsh,  on  tho  Citations  from 
the  New  Testament  found  in  the  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
and  other  ancient  authors,  seem  to  embrace  all  that  can  be  advanced 
upon  the  subject,  and  are  so  brief  that  mj  readers  will  feel  gratified 
bj  mj  transferring  them  to  these  pages: — 

**  The  QuoiaUoni  from  the  Oreek  Testament,  found  in  the  works 
of  ecclesiastical  writers,  have  been  the  subject  of  long  and  serious 
controTorsj.  While  the  Elzevir  text  was  considered  as  perfect, 
every  deviation  from  that  text  was  consequently  regarded  as  a  de- 
viation from  the  truth.  Whenever  it  was  observed,  therefore,  that 
a  Greek  Father  quoted  the  Greek  Testament  in  words  which  were 
not  precisely  the  same  as  the  Elzevir  text,  it  was  inferred  that  in 
those  quotations  there  was  something  wrong.  And  since  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  manuscripts  used  by  the  Greek  Fathers  in  the 
second,  third,  and 'fourth  centuries  should  be  less  conformaUe  than 
modem  manuscripts  with  the  autographs  of  the  sacred  writers,  the 
differences  between  those  quotations  and  the  Elzevir  text  were 
ascribed  to  the  eareleaness  of  the  Fathers  in  quoting  fit>m  their 
manuscripts.  But,  as  it  is  no  longer  believed  that  the  common 
reading  may  aiicays  be  defended,  the  supposition  adopted  to 
account  for  the  deviations  in  question  has  lost  its  chief  support 
Examples  of  inaccuracy  may  indeed  be  discovered  in  evertf  writer, 
whether  ancient  or  modem.  But  we  are  only  concerned  with  the 
general  practice  of  the  Fathers ;  we  only  want  to  know  whether  we 
may,  tn  general  or  upon  the  whole,  conclude  fit>m  their  quotations 
to  what  was  contained  in  the  manuscripts  frt)m  which  they  quoted. 
When  we  meet  with  quotations  from  an  English  Bible  in  the 
writings  of  English  divines,  we,  tn  general,  consider  their  quotations 
as  fair  representations  of  our  English  text,  though  examples  of 
inaccuracy  mi^t  be  easily  produced,  arising  either  from  their  being 
incorrectly  remembered  or  incorrectly  transcribed.     In  like  manner. 
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when  we  meet  with  quotations  from  the  Greek  Bible,  whether  of 
the  Old  or  New  Testament,  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Fathen, 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  our  refusing  to  consider  thofle 
quotations  as  fair  representations  of  their  copies  of  the  Greek  text, 
unless  particular  circumstances  in  particular  examples  interfere  to 
warrant  our  making  an  exception.  We  must  likewise  recollect  that 
the  Greek  Fathers  were  frequently  engaged  in  controyersj,  which 
rendered  accuracy  in  quotation  peculiarly  necessary ;  for  neglect  on 
this  point,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  detected,  would  immediately 
have  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  their  adversaries.  If  Justin  Martyr, 
in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  a  work  written  to  convince  the  Jews 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  had  been  careless  in  his  qnotatioos 
from  the  Greek  Bible,  the  detection  of  their  inaccuracy  would  have 
defsated  the  very  object  he  had  in  view.  Again,  if  Origen,  in  his 
Answer  to  Gelsus,  or  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  his  Reply  to  Julian  the 
Apostate,  had  been  incorrect  in  their  quotations  from  the  Greek 
Testament,  what  greater  triumph  could  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
in  those  ages  have  desired  than  the  exposure  of  such  mistakes?'** 

To  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  observed  diflSarenee 
between  the  text  of  the  scriptural  citations  in  the  works  of  the 
Fathers,  and  that  of  some  modem  copy  or  edition  which  waa  pre- 
sumed to  be  everywhere  correct,  frequently  gave  rise  to  another 
conjecture — ^namely,  that  the  passage  quoted  had  been  correctly 
given  in  the  manuscript  which  the  author  employed,  and  was  1^ 
him  correctly  quoted  (which  of  course  meant  Uiat  it  was  set  ftrth 
exactly  as  it  is  found  in  the  modem  exemplar,  presumed  to  bo 
accurate  in  all  its  readings);  but  that  the  copyists — through  whow 
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the  middle  ages,  the  more  modem  of  whom  have,  in  various  places, 
altered  the  patristioal  quotations  from  scripture  which  they  ought 
simplj  to  have  reproduced,  so  as  to  make  them  agree  in  oyerj  im- 
portant particular  with  the  MSS.  of  the  Bible  which  they  them- 
selves  used,  and  in  which  they  did  not  suspect  any  inaccuracy. 
Not  only  have  these  mistaken  opinions  led  to  an  improper  handling 
of  the  text  of  the  Fathers,  but  in  some  places  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  passages  have  been  introduced,  as  scriptural  citations, 
by  the  copyists  of  the  Fathers,  which  the  transcribers  deemed  to 
be  genuine  soipture,  and  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  complete  the  writer's  argument,  but  which  the  author 
had  not  quoted,  either  because  he  knew  nothing  of  them,  or  because 
he  thought  them  irrelevant  to  his  purpose.  And  in  many  cases 
writings  have  been  ascribed  to  some  of  the  more  distinguished 
among  the  Fathers,  and  even  appear  in  their  printed  works,  which 
contain  internal  proofe  of  a  later  date,  and  which  the  authors 
to  whom  they  are  attributed  could  not  possibly  have  composed. 
On  these  accounts  critical  editions  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
ought  to  be  consulted,  and  a  sound  discrimination  should,  in  every 
passage,  be  exercised  in  separating  the  genuine  from  the  spurious. 

Caution  must  also  be  used  in  examining  the  circumstances  of  each 
quotation,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  object  of  the  writer 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  cite  the  exact  words  of  scripture; 
whether  he  appears  to  have  taken  time  and  trouble  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  his  transcript  by  referring  to  his  manuscript  and 
deliberately  transcribing  the  passage  which  he  has  adduced; 
whether  ho  aflBirms  that  the  passage  stands  in  the  scripture,  or 
at  least  in  his  own  codex,  in  the  very  words  which  he  cites; 
whether  ho  notices  any  variation  in  the  reading  of  the  text,  and 
gives  a  preference  to  one  over  anotlier,  and  on  what  grounds; 
whether  he  urges  a  word  or  phrase,  argues  upon  it,  makes  it  the 
foundation  of  his  reasoning,  and  builds  upon  it  any  doctrine  or 
&ct;  or  whether  the  circumstances  are  such  as  show  that  his  pur- 
pose would  have  been  sufficiently  answered  by  a  mere  allusion, 
without  any  verbal  exactness,  and  would  have  permitted  the  addi- 
tion, omission,  or  substitution  of  a  phrase,  to  adapt  the  text  more 
completely  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse.  Chi  this  point  we 
cannot  be  too  particular.  Keeping  this  distinction  between  vague 
references  and  deliberate  citations  in  view,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Fathers  of  the  first  and  second  generation  after  the  times  of  the 
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Apostles  can  lend  us  bat  little  aid  iii  t!ic  textual  criticism  of  thi 
New  Testament.  Some  of  tSiotci,  as  for  ^sample  Clemens  Rmnft* 
nus  in  liis  first  epistle,  and  Justin  Martyr  in  his  Dialogue  wttb 
Trjpho,  Iiaye  brought  forward  passages  from  the  Old  Testament, 
which,  from  their  length  and  other  cifcumst^ces,  appear  to  he 
citad  with  deliberation,  and  prohablj  were  written  dowu  careftdly 
from  the  text  as  it  stood  in  tbeir  raannsoripts  of  the  LXX.  But 
the  subjects  of  winch  they  treated  did  not  apparotiUy  require  troia 
them — 30  at  least  thcj  seem  to  have  thought — the  same  tuinoteiies 
in  citing  the  writings  of  the  Eyangelista  and  Apostles ;  and,  acconl* 
inglj,  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  who  llyed  before  tlie 
close  of  the  second  century  chiefiy  vague  and  inde&nite  refcreooei 
to  that  part  of  the  sacred  Tolnme ;  and  sometimes  where  w9  tliiiik 
we  can  see  traces  of  a  more  careful  metliod  of  citation,  we  90011  find 
that  we  have  been  mistaken  in  om*  surmise^  for  xm%  Qttfreqtientij 
the  ^ame  passage  is  brought  forward  bj  the  same  writer  in  in<»lii6r 
part  of  his  works  in  a  different  form.  It  is  not  until  we  come  Id 
the  times  of  Ireuneus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  iJrnt  wo  begin  to 
psrceive  the  proofs  of  some  care  and  consistency  in  the  prodncticiu 
of  scriptural  testimonies  from  the  New  Testament.  Theneeforwnfd 
such  citations  were  used  as  proofs  in  controversy,  which,  after  tluit 
period,  unhappily  became  very  common  among  Christiaofl ;  and  in 
such  instances  we  may  be  enre  they  received  a  snfficient  d^rot  of 
attention.  We  may  also  rely  with  some  eontdence  on  t£ie  cimtloiH 
of  the  text,  which  we  find  embodied  in  systematic  commeolaim  or 
homilies  on  particular  passages;  for  in  works  of  that  kind  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  writer  would  keep  his  Bible  open 
before  him  and  refer  constantly  to  the  text  on  which  lie  vii 
ea gaged.  Bnt  even  in  such  compositions  the  same  degree  of 
certainty  does  not  attend  a  brief  and  casual  reference  to  aooi^ 
passage,  say  in  a  different  book  or  author,  introduced  bj  wmy  of 
illustration.  Griesbach  has  given  a  specimen  of  the  manner  ti 
which  every  one  of  the  Fathers  onght  to  be  collated,  in  hb  Tmct 
entitled,  Norn  Teitamtnti  Loci  ah  OHtjene  et  Clements  Alex,  ra 
SoriptU  eorum  qw^  Gn^cs  mpermnt  aHegath  printed  in  the  Moood 
volume  of  his  Symbdm  Criticm,  The  collation  of  Origea  tn  tbu 
essay  is  complete  and  satisfactory;  that  of  Clement  be  doet  not 
pretend  to  give  with  the  same  particularity ;  and  in  truth  I  have 
obeerved  not  a  few  citations  in  bis  works  which  Griesbach  Las  not 
noticed;  yet  this  investigation  of  Clement,  imperfect  though  it  W, 
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is  tho  best  that  we  have  anywhere  extant;  and  that  of  Origen 
stands  alone,  not  onlj  unriyalled  bat  unimitated,  by  any  similar 
research  upon  any  one  of  the  ancient  Fathers. 

It  is  sometimes  not  less  important  to  ascertain  whether  there  be 
any  passages  which  an  ancient  writer  does  not  qaote  than  to  dis- 
cover how  he  reads  those  which  he  does.  The  Church  Fathers 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity  were  in  general 
very  industrious  writers.  They  seldom  took  a  subject  in  hand 
wiUiout  saying  everything  that  suggested  itself  to  them,  which 
tliey  deemed  true,  and  conducive  to  the  end  which  they  had  in 
view;  and  this  was  especially  the  mode  in  which  they  conducted 
controversy.  Hence,  if  there  be  any  passage  in  the  New  Testament, 
or  which  some  authorities  attribute  to  the  New  Testament,  which 
would  have  lent  to  any  of  tho  Church  Fathers  effectual  aid — would 
have  enabled  him  easily  to  assail  the  positions  of  an  adverse  system, 
or  to  defend  some  wevik  point  of  his  own,  but  which  he  has  never 
employed,  even  on  occasions  when  it  would  liave  been  of  tho  utmost 
use,  we  may  in  general  conclude  with  certainty  that  he  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  text  in  question.  And  if  it  appears  that  he 
recognised  the  book  of  scripture  in  which  it  is  found  as  genuine, 
and  has  adduced  other  passages  from  it  to  prove  certain  doctrines, 
and  more  especially  if  it  be  found  that  he  has  cited  words  from  the 
adjoining  context  to  establish  a  point  which  would  have  been  more 
directly  and  more  forcibly  proved  by  the  text  in  question  had  he 
known  of  it;  under  such  circumstances  as  these  we  are  fully  autho- 
rised to  determine  that  the  passage  was  not  in  his  manuscript,  nor 
in  any  other  with  which  he  was  acquainted  or  to  which  he  had 
access.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  silence  of  an  ancient  writer 
respecting  such  a  text  in  one  of  his  works  may  more  than  counter- 
balance a  direct  citation  of  it  found  in  anoliier  of  them ;  for  the 
latter  might  have  been  inserted  by  a  copyist  from  tlie  writings  of 
some  other  author  in  good  repute,  long  after  the  time  when  the 
original  document  in  which  it  now  stands  was  written;  or  it  might 
creep  in  frY)m  the  margin.  For  the  same  reason  if  tho  MSS.  of  the 
same  work  differ,  some  containing  and  some  omitting  a  quotation  or 
argument  of  tliis  kind,  it  is  generally  safest  to  regard  the  shorter 
reading  as  genuine.  This  is  no  one-sided  or  partial  rule ;  it  applies 
equally  to  the  advocates  of  all  sides  on  every  question  tliat  was  agitated 
in  the  ancient  church — to  the  Montanists,  die  Donatists,  the  Origc- 
nists,  tho  Arians,  the  Eutychians,  the  Pelagians,  and  the  Catholics 
alike.    Tho  writings  of  Eusebius  and  of  Athauasius,  of  Pclagius  and 
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of  Augustine,  are  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  impartial  light,  and  to  be 
weighed  in  the  same  equitable  balance.  The  critic,  as  such,  haa  no 
concern  with  the  opinions  which  these  eminent  men  maintained, 
except  to  determine  whether  any  passages  which  would  have  sop- 
portod  those  opinions — ^whether  they  be  true  or  fake — ^is  cited  or 
omitted  in  those  works,  in  which,  had  it  been  known  to  the  author, 
some  mention  of  it  would  have  been  found. 

Another  caution  which  it  is  necessary  to  observe  is,  that  none 
but  the  Fathers  who  wrote  in  the  Greek  language,  or  who  at  least 
understood  it,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  original,  can  give  direct  testimony  as  to 
the  Greek  text.  Here  again  I  cannot  do  better  than  adduce  the 
dear  and  pertinent  remarks  of  Bishop  Marsh.  He  intimates  that 
there  is  a  '*  difference  in  the  degrees  of  evidence  afforded  by  the 
Fathers,  according  to  the  language  in  which  they  wrote ;  and  it  is 
the  more  necessary  to  notice  this  as  there  are  several  writers, 
especially  in  England,  who  have  not  perceived  the  difference. 
Direct  testimony  as  to  the  authenticity  of  readings  in  the  Greek 
Testament  is  afforded  only  by  the  Greek  Fathers,  who  alone  quoted 
the  words  of  the  original  The  quotations  of  the  Latin  Fathoi 
were  taken  firom  the  Latin  versioriy  and,  consequently,  bear  tmiiK- 
diate  evidence  to  this  version,  or  to  its  readings  as  contained  in  their 
copies  of  it.  If  therefore  we  have  reason,  in  any  particular  place, 
to  believe  that  this  version  has  been  altered  or  interpolated,  the 
circumstance  that  Latin  writers  may  be  found  who  oigree  with  it  in 
that  place  in  opposition  to  the  Greek  manuscripts,  is  evidence  of  no 
value  whatsoever;  for  it  is  evident  that  wherever  a  version  ii 
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haTO  been  were  the  readings  of  his  copies  of  the  version  and  of  the 
original;  bat  we  are  not  in  aU  cases  bound  to  adopt  his  judgment 
as  to  the  genuineness  or  spuriousness  of  the  readings  es^ibited  in 
either.  It  is  no  disrespect  to  the  memory  of  the  Fathers  to  affirm 
that  in  matters  of  this  kind  thej  were  liable  to  be  mistaken:  in 
fiM)t»  manj  of  them  must  have  been  frequently  deceived  upon  such 
points ;  for  very  often  we  find  the  very  same  text  cited  by  different 
Fathers  in  as  many  different  forms  as  there  are  authors  who  quote 
it.  8uch  discrepancies  are  found  in  the  works  even  of  the  most 
learned  among  them:  in  cases  of  this  kind  not  more  than  one  of 
the  conflicting  citations  can  possibly  be  right,  while  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  conceivable  that  every  one  of  them  may  be  wrong;  and 
as  we  never  have  the  means  of  determining  with  demonstrative 
certainty  the  quarter  in  which  the  truth  or  error  lies,  we  arc  driven 
to  the  practical  conclusion  that  it  is  not  safe  to  adopt  any  one  of 
them  as  an  infidliUe  guide  in  matters  of  textual  criticism. 

Section  II. — Citations  in  Greek  Writers, 

From  causes  into  which  this  is  not  a  fit  place  for  inquiring,  the 
direct  citations  from  the  Greek  Testament  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  earliest  Christian  Fathers  are  very  few,  and  generally  of  little 
use  in  the  criticism  of  the  text.  We  observe  in  their  works  some- 
times the  words  of  the  Apostles  cited  with  an  expression  or  formula, 
such  as,  "  It  is  written,'*  showing  that  they  wore  taken  from  a  book ; 
but  in  few  instances  is  the  book  or  author  named.  More  frequently 
the  words  of  the  New  Testament  are  set  forth  without  any  maii: 
of  quotation ;  and  most  frequently  of  aU,  the  sense  or  substance  of 
scriptural  passages  is  alleged,  but  not  in  the  exact  words  of  the 
sacred  writers,  nor  is  it  given  as  a  citation.  We  cannot  attach 
much  weight  to  such  testimonies,  when  our  wish  is  to  determine  the 
exact  words  employed  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
not  until  we  arrive  at  the  middle  of  the  second  century  that  we  find, 
in  any  of  the  church  wiiters,  quotations  sufficiently  express,  frequent, 
and  careful,  to  make  them  useful  to  us  in  these  inquiries.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  several  of  the  persons  whose  names  are  about 
to  be  enumerated  were  accurate  enough  in  their  manner  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  to  render  their  authority 
of  much  value;  but  with  respect  to  these,  and  indeed  to  the  Fathers 
in  general,  it  is  to  be  observed  Uiat  they  are  not  always  quoted  by 
critics  as  deciding  even  the  fact  of  the  existence,  in  the  MSS.  of 
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apostolic  scriptures,  of  the  readings  which  thej  exhibit.  It  is 
enough  for  us  that  we  have  little  doubt  upon  our  minds  thatthej 
really  used  and  cited  the  same  books  which  constitate  our  New 
Testament:  their  care,  their  fidelity,  their  trustworthiness,  are  to 
be  judged  of  by  the  same  tests  that  are  applicable  to  the  testimoDy 
of  other  persons  in  similar  cases.  In  truth,  some  among  them  so 
often  adduce  the  same  passage  in  two  or  more  different  shapes,  that 
it  is  clear  they  did  not  always  consult  their  MSS.  before  writing 
down  their  scriptural  citations.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  critical  editor 
to  point  out  these  Tariations  whenever  they  occur,  and  of  the  reader 
to  draw  from  them  that  inference  respecting  the  weight  to  be 
assigned  to  the  writer's  testimony  which  he  thinks  they  warrant. 

The  following  among  the  Greek  Fathers  are  most  frequently 
cited : — 

1.  Clemens  Romanus  wrote,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  an  epistle  to  that  of  Corinth,  in  which  the  First  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians  is  expressly  quoted,  and  several  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament  are  evidently  referred  to.  Many 
other  works  are  extant  attributed  to  this  writer,  but  all  of  them  are 
now  commonly  looked  upon  as  spurious.  The  genuine  epistle  was 
written  about  A.D.  96. 

2.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  who  suffered  martyrdom  about  A.D.  107, 
wrote  seven  epistles,  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  two  different 
forms — ^both  of  them  in  all  likeUhood  interpolated — one  apparently 
by  an  Arian,  the  other  by  a  Catholic  of  the  fifth  century.  There 
are  many  references  and  allusions  to  the  scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  in  thoae  compositiona^  but  no  direct  citationa.     Several 
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from  his  quoting  from  memory,  or  freely  altering  the  words  to 
acconmiodate  them  to  the  object  in  view.  There  are  a  few  expres- 
sions which  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Epistles,  but  they  are 
obscure;  they  are  unaccompanied  with  any  marks  of  citation,  and 
depart  still  more  widely  from  the  text ;  so  that  for  the  amendment 
or  confirmation  of  the  reading  they  are  of  very  little  service. 

4.  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  who  wrote,  about  A.D.  180,  five  books 
in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  addressed  to  Autolycus,  a 
heathen,  has  quotations  and  references  which,  like  those  found  in 
preceding  writers,  are  of  much  interest  as  showing  the  antiquity  and 
genuineness  both  of  the  liistorical  and  epistolary  parts  of  the  New 
Testament ;  but  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  tJie  exact  words  of 
his  authors,  nor  can  we  employ  his  citations  for  critical  purposes 
with  much  advantage. 

5.  Clement  of  Alexandria  seems  to  have  written  about  the  year 
194  of  our  era:  many  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
although  he  also  cites  the  scriptures  very  frequently  memoriter,  and 
in  other  cases  appears  to  have  found  readings  in  his  MS 8.  which 
are  quite  different  from  those  in  any  copies  that  have  come  down  to 
us,  yet  his  works  are  more  serviceable  in  textual  criticism  than 
those  of  all  the  preceding  writers  put  together.  The  best  edition  of 
the  works  of  Clement  is  that  of  Potter,  Oxford,  1715,  fol.:  the  best 
collation  is  that  of  Griesbach  {Symholce  CHticce,  vol.  ii.  and  Notes 
to  his  Greek  Testament);  who,  however,  has  candidly  stated  that  he 
merely  compiled  it  from  Potter's  Index  of  Scriptural  Passages.  It 
is  defective  in  several  places. 

6.  Origen,  who  studied  under  Clement,  and  who  flourished  between 
A.D.  220  and  253,  is  still  more  useful,  from  the  accuracy  witli  wliich 
he  usually  brings  forward  his  quotations,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  he  argues  upon  the  very  words  of  the  sacred  text.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  edited  by  De  la  Rue, 
Pkujs,  1733-1759, 4  vols,  fol.:  and  the  best  collation  of  the  scriptural 
citations  in  them,  or  perhaps  in  the  writings  of  any  of  the  Fathers, 
is  that  of  Griesbach.    {Symholw  Criticce,  vol.  ii.  pp.  320-620.) 

7.  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  in  his  voluminous  writings,  has  many 
extracts  from  the  New  Testament,  which  appear  to  be  carefully 
copied.  He  flourished  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  fourth  century,  having 
been  present  at  the  Council  of  Nice  in  A.D.  325,  and  taken  an 
active  part  in  its  deliberations. 

8.  Athanasius  became  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  year  326,  and 
died  in  A.D.  373.     llis  works  hkewise  abound  in  citations,  which 
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from  their  nature  and  object  must  be  regarded  as  teetimoniefl  to  the 
state  of  the  text  in  his  day. 

9.  A  dialogue  against  the  Marcionites  appears  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  pass  under  the  name  of  Origen;  but  it  is  plaoed  by 
Lardner  in  the  year  330.    It  quotes  largely  from  the  Groapels. 

10.  Macarius,  an  Egyptian  monk  of  the  fourth  oentury,  wrote 
several  homilies  and  other  works  which  have  been  preserred  and 
published ;  but  the  editors  are  thought  to  have  altered  the  aoriptciral 
citations  so  as  to  make  them  conform  to  modem  MSS.  and  printed 
editions,  a  few  places  excepted,  in  which,  as  Wetstein  conjeoturee,  tlie 
person  who  made  the  alterations  did  not  know  that  scriptare  was 
quoted. 

11.  Basil  the  Great,  bishop  of  Cscsarea  in  Cappadocia,  is  placed 
by  Lardner  in  the  year  370.  His  genuine  writings  (for  many  at- 
tributed to  him  are  spurious)  abound  with  scriptural  citations.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  edited  b^  Father  Gamier  at 
Paris,  in  3  vds.  fol.  1721-1730. 

12.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  brother  to  the  foregoing,  was  also  a  Toln- 
minous  writer.  He  was  a  diligent  expositor  of  script&e,  and  hti 
occasionally  noticed  various  readings  found  in  different  copies  of 
the  text. 

13.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  contemporary  of  the  two  |»eoediii|g, 
wrote  largely,  in  prose  and  verse,  on  the  Christiali  doctrine,  and  oo 
subjects  of  edification.  His  quotations  are  not  always  izact,  nor  if 
this  to  be  expected  in  such  compositions ;  yet  they  often  show  tint 
certain  readings  were  unknown  to  him,  and  sometimes  ihcj  hire 
every  appearance  of  care  and  deliberation. / 
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very  extensiYe,  and  abound  in  quotations,  some  of  wliich  appear  to 
be  exact  and  careful;  in  others,  it  is  suspected  by  Griesbach  and 
insinuated  bj  Wetstein  that  he  contented  himself  with  copying  the 
observatioiLi  of  other  learned  men  who  had  preceded  him  as  com- 
mentators on  the  scriptures.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are 
those  of  Sayille  and  Mont&ucon. 

17.  Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia,  was  of  the  same  period. 
Many  obserrations  of  his,  or  at  least  attributed  to  him,  are  found 
in  the  Catenas  Pairum,  both  published  and  in  MS. 

18.  The  works  wisely  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  were 
probably  written  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century. 

19.  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyrus,  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  His  works,  which  include  an  exposition  of  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  have  been  published  at  Paris,  by  Sirmond  and  Gamier,  in 
fiye  vols.  fol.  1642-1685. 

20.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  wrote  largely  against  the 
doctrines  of  Origen ;  but  few  of  his  works  now  survive  in  the  original : 
his  Paschal  Epistles  have  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Jerome,  and 
are  found  in  the  collection  of  his  works. 

21.  Cyril  sncoeeded  Theophilus  in  the  patriarchal  see.  His  works 
occupy  six  ydumes  folio;  they  are  aknost  all  controversial,  and 
display  much  ability  and  learning,  with  not  a  little  polemical  vehe- 
mence. His  citations  are  useful,  but  he  does  not  always  adhere  to 
one  recension  of  the  text. 

22.  Isidore  of  Pelusium  wrote  a  number  of  epistles,  from  which 
the  scholiasts  in  the  Greek  MSS.  have  largely  borrowed ;  they  have 
been  published  in  four  books  which  fill  a  folio  volume:  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Father  Scott,  Paris,  1638. 

23.  Nonnus,  also  in  the  fifth  century,  wrote  a  metrical  paraphrase 
on  the  Grospel  aooording  to  John,  which  has  been  published,  though 
from  an  imperfect  exemplar. 

24.  A  Synopsis  of  Sacred  Scripture,  printed  in  the  collection  of 
the  works  of  Atluumsius,  but  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancients, 
and  judged  by  his  editors  to  be  spurious,  was  probably  written  about 
the  same  period.  The  author  of  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  second 
Athanasius,  nephew  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  some  think  he  was 
the  person  of  that  name  who  became  bishop  of  Alexandria  about 
A.D.500. 

25.  The  monk  Maximus  was  a  laborious  and  zealous,  but  violent 
controversialist.    He  also  wrote  several  works  in  illustration  of  the 

C  cc 
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Holj  Scriptures,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  have  been  pub- 
lished bj  Gombefis,  Paris,  1675.  He  flourished  m  the  serenth 
century. 

26.  John  of  Damascus,  usually  called  Damascenus  simply,  wrote 
in  the  eighth  century  a  very  useful  work,  containing  a  digest  of  the 
commentaries  of  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  Cyril,  on  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  and  various  other  books.  They  were  printed  at  Paris  in 
1712 ;  but  Wetstein  affirms  that  Le  Quien,  the  editor,  or  the  ooireo- 
tor  of  the  press,  has  in  several  passages  departed  from  the  text  of 
the  MSS. 

27.  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  centoiy, 
wrote  several  works  which  have  been  published  separately;  but  no 
collected  edition  has  yet  appeared. 

28.  ^cumenius  in  the  tenth  century  wrote  a  Commentarjr  an  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  which  has  been  pablished. 

29.  Theophylact,  bishop  of  Bulgaria,  not  only  abridged  the  ooni- 
mentaries  of  Chrysostom,  but  wrote  an  eiposition  of  the  Gospels  and 
of  the  Epistles  of  Paul;  the  former  was  printed  at  Rome,  1542 — the 
latter  at  London,  1636.     He  wrote  in  the  eleventh  century. 

30.  Euthymius  Zygabenus  in  the  twelfth  century  not  only  com* 
posed  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  but  likewise  a 
work  entitled  "  A  Doctrinal  Panoply.*'  Some  of  his  writings,  how- 
ever, only  exist  in  manuscript.     He  was  a  monk  of  Gonstantinopb. 

It  would  be  useless  to  continue  this  list  so  as  to  embrace 
of  a  later  period. 
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diacoTered  a  diyersity  in  the  copies  of  the  Greek  text,  or  to  have 
obeenred  that  his  own  church  version  did  not  accnratelj  express  the 
sense  of  the  originaL  Such  observations  aflford  direct  testimony 
respecting  the  contents  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  to  which  these 
writers  had  access,  and  are  of  weight  in  proportion  to  the  learning, 
care,  and  fidelity  of  the  writer  in  whose  pages  they  occur,  and  of  the 
means  of  information  on  such  points  which  he  is  known  to  hare 
possessed.  We  now  pass  on  to  a  brief  catalogue  of  the  Latin  writers 
whose  names  are  found  most  firequently  in  works  of  criticism. 

1.  Irenssus,  or  rather  his  translator,  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  list.  Irensous  wrote,  about  A.D.  185,  five  books  against  Heresies, 
which,  though  composed  in  Greek,  haye  only  come  down  to  us  in  an 
ancient  Latin  yersion,  except  a  few  fragments  which  Eusebius  and 
other  writers  haye  quoted  in  the  original  language.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  Latin  translation  of  Ireneeus  is  somewhat  more 
recent  than  his  own  day;  but  Mill  thinks  that  his  works  were  known 
to  Tertullian  in  their  Latin  dress.  The  yersion  is  undoubtedly  yery 
old;  by  some  it  is  dated  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, others  place  it  at  the  middle  or  end  of  the  fourth. 

2.  Tertullian  himself  occupies  the  second  place.  He  began  to 
write  about  A.D.  200,  and  continued  to  publish  at  intervals  till  his 
death,  which  b  fdaoed  in  the  year  220  by  some,  and  by  others  in  245. 
He  wrote  both  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  some  of  his  works  in  the  former 
language  are  mentioned  by  himself,  but  they  are  all  lost  now,  and 
many  of  his  Latin  ones  also.  Although  some  of  the  works  of 
Tertullian,  especially  his  books  against  Marcion,  must  have  turned 
his  attention  to  textual  criticism,  and  his  knowledge  of  Greek  must 
have  given  him  some  advantages,  he  yet  employed  a  Latin  MS.  of 
the  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  was  grossly  interpolated  and  corrupted ; 
and  frequently  rails  against  his  antagonist  for  having  wilfuUy  ex- 
punged readings  which  certainly  were  not  in  the  text  as  written  by 
the  evangelist.  In  theother  books  of  scripture  likewise,  it  contained 
many  erroneous  readings  which  its  owner  seems  never  to  have  sus- 
pected In  Rigault's  edition  of  Tertullian  (Paris,  1644,  fol.)  there 
is  a  careful  index  of  scriptural  citations  in  which  every  passage 
quoted  is  set  forth  at  full  length.     (P.  577—628.) 

3.  Cyprian  became  bishop  of  the  Christians  at  Carthage  in  A.D. 
248,  and  suffered  martyrdom  by  being  beheaded  in  the  year  257. 
Uis  treatises  and  epistles  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  have 
been  frequently  published,  contain  many  references  to  the  scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  many  express  quotations  from  them. 
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Some  works  attribated  to  him,  and  foimd  in  the  piinted  editiom,  iff 
doubUMi  by  learned  men,  ospeciallj  tbo  book  of  Testimonies  against 
the  Jews,  which  appears  to  be  more  modem  than  Cyprian 'a  Umt; 
but  the  Epistle  i>€  SpectaculU^  that  entitled  De  DiiM^^ipUni  tf  BmM 
Pudicitiw^  the  book  Be  Laude  Marii^ly  the  treatise  Ad  Notoii^nim 
HfBreticumt  aod  that  De  Mebapiisfnate^  are  certainlj  sscient^  nnd 
of  the  age  of  Gjrprian  himself,  though  it  may  be  questiouDd  whether 
he  was  the  author  of  tbem. 

4.  NoTntiaa  of  Home  was  a  cotemporary  of  Cyprioii.  Hts  book 
upon  the  Trinity  is  printed  at  the  etid  of  R^ult'a  edition  of  Tcf 
tuUiao:  some  of  hi  a  letters  are  intermixed  witli  those  of  Cyprian » 
and  a  uomplote  edition  of  his  worka  was  pubhshed  by  the  learned 
Mr.  Jackson. 

5.  Minutius  Felix  (A.D.  210).  Amobins  ( A.D.  305),  Lactanctius 
(A.D.  312),  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion  against  gab-    j 
ia^cra  aud  persecutors ;  but  their  subject  did  not  lead  tbem  to  cite    ] 
largely  from  the  ecriptures  of  the  New  Testament      I^actantm    I 
censures  Cyprian  for  adducing  testimonies  of  scripture  to  confute 
those  persons  who  did  not  admit  its  authority,  and  could  only  be 
silenced  by  argumentative  reasoning.     Hence  their  writings  afford 
little  or  no  help  to  the  critic. 

6.  Juyeucus,  who  Hved  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  has  inter- 
woven into  one  continuous  poetical  narrative  the  eyents  of  oar 
Lord's  life  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  The  work  is  useful  in  those 
parts  of  scripture  where  interpolations  are  suspected.  The  narrator 
adheres  closely  to  the  text. 

7.  Hilary  of  Poictiers  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.  His  works  which  have  been  pubHshed  consist  chiefly  of 
commentaries,  one  of  which  is  upon  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  the 
rest  are  upon  the  Old  Testament.  He  also  wrote  twelve  books  oa 
the  Trinity  against  the  Arians.  He  is  commonly  believed  to  have 
made  much  use  of  Origeu*s  commentaries  in  compiling  his  own. 

8.  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  was  cotemporary  with  Hilary:  he  wrote 
upon  the  dissensions  by  which  the  church  was  unhappily  distracted 
in  the  fourth  century;  but  his  writings,  being  chiefly  composed  of 
passages  from  the  scriptures,  are  more  useful  in  criticism  than  works 
of  controversy  are  in  general.  He  has  quoted  largely  from  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  as  also  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  he 
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His  work  against  the  Donatists  has  been  referred  hj  Lardner  to 
A.D.  370;  it  preseryes  some  readings  of  the  ancient  Latin  yersion 
which  are  not  found  in  the  Vnlgate,  and  of  which  some  appear  to 
belong  to  the  genuine  text. 

10.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  wrote  about  the  same  period,  and 
long  afterwards;  for  Jerome  in  his  Catalogue  says,  that  he  was 
writing  still,  while  he  was  composing  that  book.  His  works  in  the 
Benedictine  edition  consist  of  two  folio  volumes,  and  comprise  an 
exposition  of  Lnke*s  Grospel,  and  many  incidental  quotations  and 
elucidations  of  yarious  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 

11.  Hilary  the  Deacon,  A.D.  380,  is  commonly  belieyed  to  haye 
been  the  anUior  of  a  Commentary  on  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul, 
(all  except  that  to  the  Hebrews),  which  is  usually  joined  with*  the 
works  of  Ambrose,  though  certainly  not  his  composition.  As  the 
authorship  is  somewhat  uncertain,  critics  commonly  cite  his  work  by 
the  conyentional  name  of  Ambrosiaster.  He  did  not  receiye  the 
EpLstle  to  the  Hebrews  as  a  composition  of  St.  PauL 

12.  Jerome  has  been  so  frequently  mentioned  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  specify  his  works.  In  the  earlier  portion  of  them  he 
employs  the  ancient  Latin  yersion  which  he  found  in  general  use ; 
but  in  hu  commentary  upon  Mattiiew,  and  other  more  recent 
compositions,  he  adheres  to  his  own  amended  edition,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  present  Vulgate.  He  often  i^peals  to  the  original 
Greek,  and  sometimes  notices  discrepancies  both  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  MSS. 

13.  Augustine,  the  cotemporary  and  friend  of  Jerome,  eyerywhere 
em|doys  the  old  translation,  though  he  had  read  and  has  com- 
mended the  new  (me.  Some  haye  insisted  that  he  translated  from 
the  Greek  certain  passages  in  which  we  find  remarkable  readings ; 
but  this  is  not  likely,  as  he  confesses  that  he  knew  next  to  nothing 
of  the  language. 

14.  Pelagius,  the  heresiarch,  wrote,  in  tiie  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  a  commentary  on  the  thirteen  uniyersally  acknowledged 
Epistles  of  Ptol,  which  is  commonly  found  in  the  printed  editions 
of  the  works  of  Jerome.    He  follows  likewise  the  ancient  yersion. 

15.  Gregory  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  employed  the  Latin  yersion 
reyised  by  Jerome,  and  is  one  of  the  first  among  the  writers  of  the 
West  who  has  paid  to  it  that  respect ;  but  his  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  host  of  writers  since.  It  is,  howeyer,  not  necessary  to 
carry  our  enumeration  lower  down,  as  there  is  not  in  general  the 
same  difficulty  in  deciding  as  to  the  readings  of  the  Vulgate  tiiat 
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thefe  U  wit]]  nssfKHft  to  tbo«o  of  the  Veraio  Itala«  the  former  1 
been  on  iba  whole  munh  better  proeerved  tiran  the  latttr,  although 
its  text  undoubtedlj  bbours  under  ooejiiiion&l  bletniftbotf. 


Section  IV. — Citutlom  in  Striae  Writers. 

Am  tho  qaotationa  ffom  scriptmrej  in  the  work^  «f  the  mom  e4ra- 
ful  and  accurate  of  thtj  Greek  Fatlieri,  give  m  a  knowledge  ef  Iht 
manner  m  whJcIi  the  Greek  text  of  the  passages  cited  waa  exHbitod 
in  the  man  used  pts  vhich  thej  respoctirely  ttnplojed,  and  as  the 
extratit^  found  in  the  writiogs  of  the  Latin  Fathers  abow  ns  bo« 
tlie  Latin  translation  which  thtij  emplojed  read  the  pa^aaget  oa 
which  tiioy  iiave  commented,  or  whi^^h  thej  have  brought  forward 
as  proofs  of  tbeir  positions,  wo  should  deme  a  siioiUr  tuEi«tati(»i  tsi 
criticiiing  the  Syriae  teit  from  the  works  of  the  iSjriau  wribenit  er 
from  the  Sjrinc  tranalations  of  the  works  of  Greek  writer*— «| 
tho&Q  of  Theodore  of  Mopiueit]a»  whioh  ire  eaid  to  be  extent  ^ 
Syriac  among  the  Nestorians,  Ephraim  the  Syrian ^  however,  is 
tlje  only  ancitnt  writer  in  that  liLugriage  whose  worktf  have  Iveeii 
pubhshed:  they  contain  much  more  frequent  extracts  from  the 
Old  Testament  than  from  the  New,  but  are  yery  serviceable  in  the 
criticism  of  both.  Although  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  zeal  of  the 
Assemans  a  large  catalogue  of  Syrian  church  writers,  with  a  list 
and  occasional  extracts  from  then-  works,  we  have  no  edition  of  any 
of  the  ancient  authors  of  that  nation,  with  the  exception  above 
stated,  and  can  only  make  use  of  such  occasional  citations  and 
testimonies  respecting  their  readings  of  particular  passages  as  we 
find  in  the  disquisitions  of  learned  men  who  have  examined  the 
works  of  those  authors  in  manuscript.  Of  these,  Adler  and  Storr 
deserve  notice ;  but  the  principal  repertory  of  such  informatioa  is 
found  in  the  works  of  the  Assemans,  a  Syrian  family  which  settled 
in  Rome,  and  for  three  generations  was  distinguished  for  eminence, 
not  in  this  only  but  in  almost  every  department  of  ecdesiastioal 
learning.  Their  pubUcations  are  so  voluminous  and  expensive  that 
they  are  seldom  found  in  private  collections,  or  indeed  in  any  publio 
libraries  but  the  largest. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CLAB81F10ATI0N    OF    AUTHOftlTIES. 

Section  I. — Recension  Theories, 

Gribbbach  is  frequentlj  spoken  of  as  the  discoyerer  of  the  fact, 
that  the  MSS.  and  other  documents  to  which  critics  must  appeal 
in  endearouring  to  settle  the  text  of  thd  New  Testament  upon 
a  historical  basis   may   be  distributed   into  yarious    classes  or 
reoensionsy  each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  marked  peculiarities 
of  reading,  and  manifests  a  prevailing  affinity,  or  adherence  to  one 
miiform  exhibition  of  the  text     This  is  a  praise,  however,  which  he 
never  daimed,  and  to  which  he  is  not  entitled.     In  various  parts  of 
his  I^legomena»  Mill  has  shown  himself  to  have  had  a  perception 
of  the  ilMt,  and  has  even  pointed  out  the  reasonings  by  which  it  is 
established.    Bengel  more  distinctly  speaks  of  the  manuscripts  as 
consisting  of  several  distinct  "families,'*  the  members  of  which 
generally  adhere  closely  to  each  other.    Wetstein  so  &r  accepted 
this  i»inciple  as  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  all  the  MSS.  which 
usually  or  frequently  agree  with  the  Latin  version,  in  opposition  to 
the  common  herd  of  documents,  had  been  derived  from  a  text 
which  at  some  period,  early  or  remote,  had  been  modelled  upon  the 
Latm  translation^  and  birought  into  a  forcible  union  with  it     A 
principle  essentially  the  same  was  adopted  by  Matthssi,  who  even 
calls  the  documents  whose  authority  he  undervalued  by  the  term 
ediiion,  "editio  scurriUs'*—- a  name  not  implying  any  &vourable 
judgment  of  its  merits,  nor  very  flattering  to  its  author,  but  stiU, 
by  necessary  implication,  and  very  distinctly,  admittmg  the  bot, 
that  there  is  a  general  agreement  among  the  manuscripts  and  ver- 
sions of  which  it  consists ;  and  even  fisirther  admitting  that  the 
agreement  found  among  them  is  not  a  mere  casual  or  fortuitous 
agreement,  but  is  the  result  of  care  and  deliberation — ^in  short,  of 
editorial  superintendence.      Sender,  whose  critical  merits  are  yet 
but  imperfectly  acknowledged  either  in  this  country  or  among  his 
compatriots,  saw  farther  or  more  clearly  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors.    He  perceived  that  the  editions,  or  recensions,  as  he  termed 
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tbem,  were  more  mimen^iiB  tliati  Matthmi  or  Bcogel  liad  sttspect«4 
and  he  intimated  very  plainly  the  use  that  must  be  made  of  tb 
existence  of  such  affinitios  in  the  critic Um  of  the  text.  Gne^ba^h. 
however,  deserves  the  merit  of  having  brought  the  fact  proaimentlj 
into  notice ;  he  olearlj  e:xplained  that,  if  the  fact  be  aatJj&etorflj 
establiiihed,  it  must  constitute  the  basis  of  all  sound  critjoism :  be 
endeavoured  bj  an  inductive  process,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
carry  out  as  far  as  would  be  desirable,  to  demonstrate  the  exifltence 
of  recensions  which  he  believed  to  be  traceable  in  the  documanti 
collated  by  himself  and  his  predecessors;  and  first  reduced  tht 
apec Illation  to  practice  by  amending  the  text  of  the  New  Testam«Dt 
in  conformity  with  critical  rules,  in  which  this  recension -theory  was 
recognised  and  embodied. 

Oriesbach^s  system  was  essentially  a  deduction  from  observation 
and  comparison ;  hence  it  underwent  some  modi(icatian  as  obfitrra* 
tions  multiplied  and  the  compariaon  of  authorities  became  mora 
exact.  In  its  latest  form  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Prolegomeni 
to  tliO  second  oditiou  of  the  New  Testament,  viewed  in  cotmeriou 
with  the  Meletemata  de  Vetustis  Textus  Novi  Testamenti  Mec€9h 
sionihus,  prefixed  to  the  second  part  of  his  Commentarius  Criticus  in 
Textum  Grcecum  Novi  TestamentL  The  substance  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  these  works  upon  this  point  may  be  thus  expressed, 
in  words  almost  translated  from  the  author. 

The  origin  of  the  recensions  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 
cannot  be  historically  ascertained,  and  it  is  needless  to  attempt  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  testimony  by  conjecture;  but  that  two 
such  recensions  existed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  readings  found  in  Origen  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  with  the  citations  of  Tertullian  and  CypriaiL 
These  writers  exhibit  a  text  differing  in  its  whole  texture  and  com- 
plexion from  that  employed  by  the  former  two.  The  quotations  of 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian  generally  agree  with  the  text  of  the  Grseco- 
Latin  MSS.  the  copies  of  the  Versio  Itala,  the  Vatican  Codex  in 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  the  cursive  MSS.*  numbered  1,  13, 
69,  118,  124,  131,  157,  and  the  Sahidic  and  Jerusalem- Syriac 
versions:  the  text  employed  by  Origen,  on  the  contrary,  agrees  with 
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the  mannBoripts  noted  in  the  Gospels  C,  L,  33,  102,  106,  and  the 
Vatican  MS.  in  the  latter  chapters  of  Matthew,  and  in  the  Gospels 
of  Mark,  Luke,  and  John;  together  with  the  Coptic,  Armenian, 
Philozenian  Sjriac  versions,  and  the  citations  of  Eusebius,  Athana- 
sius,  Cjril  of  Alexandria,  Isidore  of  Pelusiom,  and  others.  This 
latter  text,  haying  been  employed  by  so  many  authors  connected 
with  Alexandria,  may  be  apdy  termed  the  Alexandrine  recension. 
The  other,  from  its  being  followed  by  the  African,  Italian,  and 
Gallic  writers,  may  be  conyeniently  called  the  Occidental  or  Western 
recension,  although  the  use  of  it  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
West,  as  i^pears  from  the  frequent,  though  not  perpetual,  consent 
of  the  Jenisalem-Syriac  and  Sahidic  yersions.  From  both  of  these 
most  ancient  recensions  in  the  Gospels — of  which  alone  the  present 
statement  is  to  be  understood — differs  the  text  of  the  Codex  A; 
at  times  agreeing  with  the  Alexandrine  documents,  at  others  with 
the  Western,  sometimes  with  both,  and  sometimes  dissenting  from 
both,  and  coming  somewhat  closer  to  the  modem  textus  receptus. 
Akin  to  this  codex  are  E,  F,  G,  H,  S ;  but  deformed  with  many 
jnnior  readings  and  approaching  much  nearer  to  the  common  Greek 
text  than  codex  A.  The  whole  of  these  MSS.  agree,  as  fsur  as  can 
be  judged  firom  the  imperfect  collations  of  the  Fathers,  with  the 
readings  of  those  church  writers  who  flourished  in  tlie  latter  part 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  during  the  fifth  and  sixth,  in  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  neighbouring  proyinces,  and  constitute  the 
recension  which  may  hence  be  named  tlie  Byzantine  or  Constanti- 
nopolitan,  which  was  principally  difiPiised  in  that  patriarchate,  and 
was  afterwards  transferred  into  the  Shiyonic  version,  the  MSS.  of 
which,  however,  frequently  differ  among  themselves.  The  Syriac 
version,  as  printed,  is  neither  perfectly  like  nor  quite  unlike  to  any 
of  these  recensions.  In  many  points  it  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine, 
in  more  with  the  Western,  in  some  with  the  Constantinopolitan, 
although  it  rejects  most  of  the  modem  alterations  which  have  been 
introduced  into  the  latter.  Griesbach  therefore  judges  it  to  have 
been  at  various  times  remodelled  according  to  Greek  MSS.  of 
diflbrent  fiunilies,  by  which  means  a  heterogeneous  character  was 
given  to  its  text  The  citations  of  Chrysostom  are  similar,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  readings  of  the  Peshito;  for  which  Griesbach 
accounts  by  supposing  that  in  composiug  his  own  commentaries 
that  learned  writer  had  made  copious  use  of  the  works  of  previous 
authors,  who  had  employed  MSS.  belonging  to  different  recensions; 
and  he  afl&rms  that  every  reader  must  perceive  that  Chrysostom 

T)Dd 
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frequently  citaa  tbo  tost  of  «ciipturo  in  &  free  uijle, 
to  tho  Aease  than  the  words,  Griesbach  addB  that  the  «oclicos  P,  (^ 
T,  exiiibtt  iu  like  luaQner  a  text  composod  of  differecut  familiw  w 
recenaions,  s<)me times  agfreeing  with  the  AieraDdriiie,  sotnotimai 
with  the  Western  copies ;  and  admits  tliat  some  of  those  which  Iw 
has  reforred  to  one  or  other  of  tliese  editiooB,  such  aa  1 ,  13^  33,  S9, 
10^,  118,  124,  131,  157,  with  the  ^thiopic,  Armeniaii,  Sahidic, 
REd  Jerusalem- Sjriac  Tersions,  and  the  marginal  readings  of  tlm 
Philoxentao  8jriac,  may  possibly  be  included  in  the  same  dBsMm^ 
tioo;  and  he  states  tJiat  there  are  some  MSS,  in  which,  oa  tlio 
whole,  the  Constantinopohtaii  text  preraili,  jet  with  Alexandme 
or  Western  i^eadings  interspersed.  These  csodiees,  thougb  not  s^ 
poasesaed  of  equal  weight,  jet  are  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  Qom- 
moa  mass  of  ordinary  copies.  In  this  snb^genua  he  iQclndes  K,  KL 
10,  11,  17,  22,  28,  Z6,  40,  57,  Gl,  63,  64,  72,  91,  108,  127,  143, 
20&,  229,  235;  and  among  the  ETangelistaria,  18,  19,  24,  30.  fii 
the  Meletetnatn  aJrcady  referred  to.  Griesbach  endoaTotirs  to  pron 
that  two  of  tlie^c  rocousions  must  luvf^  existed  as  early  as  Hie  tijiie 
of  Origen ;  and  that  when  writing  his  comment  upon  Matthew  he 
used  a  Western  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  in  his  work  upon 
John,  a  MS.  of  the  same  evangelist,  which  in  the  commencement 
of  the  book  contained  the  Alexandrine  text,  but  in  the  last  few 
chapters  tho  Western.  In  the  same  publication  he  explains  that  he 
had  not  used  the  term  recension  in  reference  to  the  Western  text 
with  any  design  to  express  or  to  imply  that  it  had  been  critically 
revised  and  corrected :  in  fact,  he  conceives  that  it  owes  its  origin 
to  the  detached  copies  of  the  various  books  and  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament  which  were  in  circulation  before  the  compilation  of  ihB 
*Ar66roXog  and  the  ^EuayysXiov,  and  from  the  uncritical  treatment 
which  the  MSS.  underwent  while  in  that  form.  The  term  recension 
he  only  used  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  reference  to  this  family 
of  documents ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  this  great  critic  to  state  thai 
this  idea  was  not  adopted  late  in  life,  to  obviate  objectionB  made  to 
his  theory,  but  had  been  very  plainly  stated  in  his  Curce  in  HiOo- 
riam  Textus  Greed  Epistolarum  Faulinarum,*  which  was  almosi 
the  first  of  his  critical  publications.  The  word  thus  understood 
does  not  differ,  when  applied  to  the  Western  recension  of  Griesbach, 
from  the  phrase  xatv^  ix&QtJn  of  Hug,     The  AJesandriTm  funnily  of 
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does  not  profess  to  be  aUe  to  point  out  historicallj  the  person  bj 
whom  it  was  made»  nor  the  time  when  it  was  ccnnpleted,  he  is  dis- 
posed to  conjecture  that  we  owe  this  valuable  text  in  the  gospels  to 
the  person  by  whom  the  collection,  called  in  ancient  times  rb  euay- 
yi)<M9  was  Umaed,  and  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  to  the  compiler  of 
the  cKT^droX^.  The  Constantinopolitan  recension  he  refers  to  a 
later  period. 

The  theory  proposed  by  Mr.  Nolan  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity 
of  the  Oreek  VulgtUe  (London,  1815,  8vo),  was  at  one  time  ex- 
ceedingly popular  in  this  country,  but  is  now  seldom  spoken  of,  and 
seems  to  haye  few  adherents.  It  was  apparently  occasioned  by  a 
misconception  of  Griesbach's  system;  which  Mr.  Nolan  supposed  to 
inyolve  the  genuineness  of  every  reading  that  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Origen,  especially  if  countenanced  by  the  Oriental 
Versions,  imless  very  peculiar  arguments  can  be  urged  in  objection. 
This  would  indeed  lead  to  much  confusion  and  to  many  errors ;  but 
I  cannot  find  that  Griesbach  has  anywhere  enunciated  or  acted  upon 
such  a  principle.  Mr.  Nolan  goes  into  the  contrary  extreme.  Ho 
oflirms,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Oriental  Versions  were  made,  a 
Greek  text  was  prevalent,  which  had  been  established  under  the 
influence  of  EuseUus  of  Cacsaroa ;  that  the  ancient  MSS.  and  Eastern 
Versions  bear  upon  them  the  proofs  of  the  influence  of  Eusebius,  by 
their  containing  the  Eusebian  canons  in  tlic  Gospels,  and  constantly 
omitting  those  passages  wherein  the  tcxtus  reccpttis  is  opposed  to  the 
peculiar  opinions  of  Eusebius.  Although  tliis  assertion  would  seem 
to  be  calculated  to  throw  much  doubt  upon  the  integrity  of  the  text 
of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  but  justice  to  state  that  it  certainly  was 
not  so  intended  by  Mr.  Nolan,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
aware  that  such  an  inference  could  be  drawn  from  his  promises.  In 
the  feurther  prosecution  of  his  plan,  Mr.  Nolan,  after  a  brief  examina- 
tion of  the  scriptural  citations  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  readings  of 
the  Eastern  Versions,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  tliat  no  safe  and  sure 
guide  exists  for  ascertaining  tlie  genuine  text  of  the  New  Testament 
except  the  Latin  version ;  and  as  this  has  come  down  to  us  in  several 
diffbrent  forms,  which  he  conceives  to  be  exhibited  to  us  by  the  Codex 
VerccUensis,  Jerome's  Vulgate,  and  the  Codex  Brixianus,  he  assumes 
these  three  Latin  documents  as  the  basis  of  his  classification ;  re- 
garding each  as  representing  to  us  a  different  recension  of  the  Greek 
text.  His  next  object  is  to  find  out  what  Greek  MSS.  agree  with 
each  of  those  I^tin  ones;  and  he  thinks  he  has  proved,  that  "  in  a 
word,  the  Greek  manuscripts  are  capable  of  being  divided  into  three 
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principal  classes,  one  of  which  agrees  with  the  Italic  trandaiioii 
contained  in  the  Brescia  MS.;  another  with  that  contained  in  the 
Verceili  MS.;  and  a  third  with  that  contained  in  the  Vulgate." 
Mr.  Nolan  gives  several  ''  specimens  of  the  nature  and  closeneflB  of 
the  coincidence  "  of  the  readings  found  in  the  documents  of  each  of 
these  three  classes :  it  is  only  fedr  to  insert  a  few  of  these  spedmeos, 
and  I  take  the  same  four  examples  which  have  been  selected  bj  Mr. 
Home,  who  admires  and  applauds  Mr.  Nolan's  theory.  To  each  he 
has  prefixed  the  received  text  and  authorized  version  of  the  passage, 
"  in  order  to  evince  their  coincidence  with  that  text  to  which  the 
preference  appears  to  be  due,  on  account  of  its  conformity  to  the 
Italic  translation  contained  in  the  Codex  Brixianus." 

Matt.  V.  38.  xai  6d6vra  avri  6d6vrog,     Mec. 
—  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.    Auth. 
6d6vra  &vri  6d6vrog, — Cant,  dentem  pro  dente. —  Ver, 

xai  Mffra  avri  6d6vrog, —  Vat  et  dentem  pro  dente. —  VuL 

xai  6d6vra  avri  idSvrog, — Mo8c,        et  dentem  pro  dente. — Brix, 

41.  li^ayg  /LiT  abrov  duo, — Bec, 

—  go  with  him  twain. — Auth, 

u^ayi  fAir  avroZ  in  ccXXa  d{fo.  Cant,  vade  cum  illo  adhuc  alia  duo.  Ver, 
ucrayt  fitr  avroZ  dio, —  Vat,  vade  cum  illo  et  alia  duo. —  Vul, 

Ways  fisr  avrou  dvo, — Mosc  vade  cum  illo  duo. — Brix. 

44.  EuXoyi/rg  rovg  xaTa^cafLsvovs  bfJMg, — Rec. 

—  bless  them  that  curse  you. — Auth, 

•uXoyj^^ri  Toug  jutra^c^firnvg  Omitted—  Verc, 

vfiag,-—Uant, 
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"  nature  and  olosenesB  of  tho.  coincidence  "  existing  between  the 
docnments  which  are  thus  classed  together,  would,  if  viewed  in  them- 
selves  alone,  prove  that  there  is  no  such  coincidence  as  is  required  for 
the  formation  of  a  recension.  The  first  example,  taken  firom  Matt. 
V.  38,  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  classification  holds  good.  In  the 
second,  the  Vatican  codex  and  Vulgate  Version,  which  are  classed 
together,  disagree.  In  the  third,  the  Cambridge  MS.  and  the  Codex 
VerceUensis,  which  are  placed  in  the  samo  class,  differ  in  reading. 
In  the  fourth,  the  Vatican  and  the  Vulgate  again  disagree,  though 
assigned  to  the  same  recension.  Thus,  in  one  half  of  the  four 
selected  specimens,  the  Vatican  and  the  Vulgate  differ;  and  the 
second  of  the  three  &milies  agrees  only  three  times  out  of  four.* 
There  is  an  equal  want  of  conclusiveness  in  another  specimen  given 
bj  Mr.  Home  from  Matt.  v.  1 — 6.  lu  tho  first  verse,  the  Codex 
VerceDensis  inserts  the  word,  '*  Jesus,"  which  the  Cambridge  MS. 
omits  in  the  Greek:  tho  same  word  is  omitted  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
but  inserted  in  the  Vulgate,  though  not  as  the  latter  is  printed  htf 
Mr,  Home  in  this  table;  and  verses  4  and  5,  though  given  by  the 
Vatican  Codex  in  the  usual  order,  are  transposed  in  the  Vulgate,  a 
disarrangement  which  Mr.  H.  has  in  this  instance  omitted  to  point 
out.  These  are  the  only  variations  of  any  note  in  the  six  verses ;  and 
they  appear  rather  to  disprove  than  to  strengthen  the  theory  which 
they  are  brought  forward  to  illustrate  and  confirm.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  remark,  that  the  Codex  Brixianus  and  the  Moscow  MSS. 
which  Mr.  Nolan  supposes  to  be  documents  of  the  pure  biblical  text 
of  the  Gospels,  contain  those  harmonic  canons  which  he  regards  as 
proofs  that  other  ancient  MSS.  were  derived  from  a  text  propagated 
by  the  influence  of  Eusebius,  and  modelled  so  as  to  suit  his  peculiar 
doctrinal  views  ;t  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Vatican  and  Cam- 
bridge MSS.  which  he  regards  as  flowing  from  this  corrupt  fountain, 
really  tcant  those  proofs  of  a  perverse  origin.  Mr.  Nolan's  theory, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  fells  to  the  ground  by  tho  force  of  its  own 
improbability;  for  surely  nothing  can  be  more  unhkely  than  that 

*  It  is  not  meant  to  deny  that  there  is  a  very  striking  affinity  between 
the  Cambridge  codex  and  the  VerceUensis — Semlcr  and  Griesbach  had  long 
before  demonstrated  this — nor  between  the  Moscow  MSS.  and  the  Brixia- 
nus; no  one  who  has  analysed  tho  text  of  that  codex,  ever  doubted  it;  but 
the  above  examples  are  not  safficicnt  to  prove  it ;  while  they  would  disprove, 
so  far  as  they  nave  any  force,  the  connexion  which  Mr.  Nolan  asserts  to 
exist  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Vulgate. 

t  For  the  proof  of  this,  see  Matthrci's  description  of  tho  Moscow  MSS. 
and  Bianchini>  Vindicht  Canonicanan  Scriptitantm,  &c.  p.  381. 
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W6  are  to  look  for  our  tests  of  the  affiuities  and  mutoal  relationship 
of  Greek  manascripts,  exclunvtly  among  documents  written  in  an- 
other language,  with  which  the  Greek  scribes  were  onacquainted, 
and  to  which  it  does  not  appear  that  their  learned  men  had  reooorae 
except  in  a  very  few  instances. 

Were  it  necessary  to  pursue  this  argument  farther,  it  might  be 
asked  how  we  are  to  proceed  in  our  classification,  when  the  Codez 
Veicellensis  and  the  Codex  Brixianus  desert  us,  as  they  do  at  the 
end  of  the  Gospels?  In  the  remaining  part  of  his  essay,  Mr.  Nolan 
pursues  a  more  scientific  method.  lie  takes  up  the  readings  of  the 
MSS.  yersions,  and  Fathers,  as  given  to  us  by  the  learned  men  who 
have  collated  and  published  them ;  he  finds  in  them  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  three  recensions  of  the  text  corresponding  with  the  three 
Latin  documents  on  which  he  rests  so  much  weight :  he  accordingly 
dirides  them  into  three  families  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner 
that  Griesbach  had  done,  only  that  what  Griesbach  calls  the  Westen 
recension,  Mr.  Nolan  denominates  the  Egyptian;  what  Giiesbadi 
calls  the  Alexandrine,  he  names  the  Palestinian ;  the  Byzantine  or 
Constantinopolitan  text  retains  its  name  in  both  systems.  The  duif 
difference  is  that  Griesbach  regarded  his  Western  as  the  moit 
ancient  recension  of  the  text,  while  Mr.  Nolan  places  the  Egyptin 
second,  and  assigns  the  place  of  honour  and  of  age  to  the  Constantine- 
politan  fEunily.  Although,  therefore,  he  sets  out  on  principles  totalis 
different  from  those  of  Griesbach,  he  arrives  at  a  conclusion  wtiA 
only  differs  from  his  in  two  points :  first,  in  the  names  given  to  tin 
three  recensions  which  both  systems  equally  recognise ;  and  eecooHj, 
in  the  priority  and  pre-eminence  aaaijrned  by   Mr.   Nolaa   to 
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oticMftl  Latin  authority.  Dr.  Scholz,  its  warmest  advocate  iu  modem 
times,  is  not  slow  to  admit  that  all  the  ancient  writers  in  the  West, 
and  the  anthom  of  the  earliest  Latin  versions  followed  a  totally 
different  text 

The  leading  points  of  the  recension  theory  of  Professor  Hug  have 
been  already  adverted  to  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  (see  pp. 
235 — ^244),  yet  it  may  be  convenient  to  present  it  to  view  in  a 
condensed  form,  disengaged  from  those  discussions  on  extraneous 
topics  with  which  it  was  there  necessarily  connected.  This  learned 
writer  thinks  that  the  existing  documents,  MSS.  versions,  &c.  may 
be  divided  into  two  grand  classes: — (1)  Documents  of  xo/m)  sxdo4ti 
or  the  unrevised  text;  and  (2)  Documents  of  the  Revised  Text  or 
reeennans,  properly  so  called.  The  documents  of  the  first  class 
present  to  us  the  vestiges  which  now  remain  of  the  text  such  as  it 
existed  and  was  in  circulation  in  tlio  second  century  and  beginning 
of  the  third,  when  the  manuscripts  wore  deformed  with  many  and 
various  additions  and  alterations  of  a  very  arbitrary  character,  and 
in  many  respects  conflicting  with  one  another.  The  ancient  Latin 
version  was  made  at  this  period :  it  represents  to  us  the  xo/n?  txdoeic; 
oi  the  West ;  which  had  a  close  affinity  with  that  which  prevailed 
in  Alexandria,  whence  Italy,  Gaul,  and  the  province  of  Africa 
derived  their  supply  of  biblical  manuscripts.  The  Sahidic  version 
shows  to  us  the  xoir^  hdoaig  of  Egypt ;  and  the  old  Syriac  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  unrevisod  text  which  was  current  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  at  the  time  when  it 
was  translated.  The  quotations  of  Clement  and  Origon  give  to  us 
some  knowledgo  of  the  readings  which  were  prevalent  in  Alexandria 
at  the  same  period.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  evident  that, 
although  an  analogy  may  be  traced  between  the  variations  which 
are  found  in  the  documents  of  this  class,  no  close  uniformity  of 
reading  can  be  discovered  in  tlioir  text;  they  are  rather  distin- 
gidshed  by  the  total  want  of  all  regularity  and  method,  and  by  the 
free  handling  which  they  have  manifestly  undeigonc.  In  this  class 
Hug  places  the  codices  B,  (in  the  beginning  of  Matthew,)  D,  and  1, 
13, 69, 124,  in  the  Gospels ;  D,  E,  and  the  MSS.  coUatcd  by  Thomas 
of  Harkel,  and  noted  in  the  margin  of  the  Philoxonian  Syriac  ver- 
sion, in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties ;  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  others  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul. — No  existing  MS.  in  Hug's  opinion,  preserves  the 
xc/i'ij  ixootf/;  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  nor  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  Second  Class  of  Documents,  which  exhibits  to  us  a  text 
purified  from  the  more  striking  corruptions  of  the  xo/v4  exdotr/;,  is 
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subdivided  bj  this  critic  into  three  great  fj&milies  or  recensions, 
which  he  designates  by  the  names  of  the  three  illostrioas  men 
whom  he  supposes  to  have  laboured  in  comparing  MSS.  remoying 
their  irregularities,  retrenching  their  interpolations,  and  suppljing 
their  deficiencies,  and  thus  performing,  so  far  as  circumstances 
enabled  them,  the  duties  of  critical  editors.  He  conceiyes  that  these 
three  individuals  undertook  this  laborious  task,  nearly  about  the 
same  period,  and  wrought  upon  it  independently  of  each  other. 

Of  these  Origen  was  the  first.  His  recension  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  received  in  Palestine,  and  Hug  supposes  his  codex  of  the 
New  Testament  to  have  met  with  acceptance  in  the  same  province. 
As  his  edition  of  tho  LXX.  was  characterised  by  its  asterisks,  obeli, 
and  other  critical  marks,  Hug  assumes  that  his  recension  of  the 
New  Testament  must  have  exhibited  similar  indications  of  his 
labour ;  and  as  the  Philoxenian  version  contains  an  array  of  such 
notifications,  he  felt  himself  justified  in  assuming  it  as  a  specimeD 
of  the  Origenian  text,  which  he  believed  to  have  been  prevalent  in 
the  country,  and  at  the  time  when  that  translation  was  executed. 
The  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  which,  from  their  general  affinity  to  that 
version,  he  regarded  as  conveying  down  to  us  the  same  recensioo, 
are,  in  the  Gospels,  A,  K,  M,  42,  106,  114,  116,  and  253  (called 
by  Matthsei  cod.  10).  In  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  Philoxenian  is  attended  by  no  similar  retinue  of  MSS. ;  and  in 
these  portions,  therefore.  Hug  conceives  that  the  Greek  text  d 
Origen's  recension  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

Somewhat  later  than  the  time  of  Origen,  yet  not  much  more 
recent,  was  the  recen^qjon  of  Ilesychios,  which  this  author  loob 
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Byzantine  editicm  is  exhibited  to  ub,  he  thinks,  in  the  Four  Gospels, 
hj  E,  F,  0»  H,  S,  y ;  seyeral  valuable  E^angelistaria,  and  a  great 
many  cursiTe  MSB.  especially  these  collated  by  Matthaci  at  Mos- 
cow; in  the  Acts  by  63,  67,  78,  101,  and  many  other  codices,  all 
of  which,  howerer,  are  modem;  in  the  Catholic  and  Pauhno 
Epistles,  by  the  codex  of  the  Holy  Synod,  called  by  Matthsei  G, 
(102, 117,  Scholz),  Mt  I  (105  and  121),  the  Alexandrine- Vatican 
MS.  No.  29  (78  and  89  Scholz),  and  a  great  many  others  of  the 
same  general  character.  There  are  several  MSS.  which  contain 
the  text  of  the  Apocalypse  according  to  Lucian's  recension,  but 
none  of  them  is  remarkable  for  age  or  for  peculiar  value. 

Pjrofessor  Hug  does  not  conceive  that  we  have,  in  any  codex  or 
in  any  version  that  has  come  down  to  us,  the  text  either  of  Origen, 
Hesychius,  or  Lucian,  in  its  purity.  Every  document,  the  copies 
of  which  were  multiplied  by  transcription,  was  subject  to  alterations ; 
and  such  has  been  the  &te  of  all  our  biblical  documents  in  a  greater 
or  less  degpree;  but  he  nevertheless  believes  that  where  the  docu- 
ments exist  it  is  possible,  by  careful  comparison  and  reflection,  to 
ascertain  the  genuine  reading  approved  by  each  of  the  ancient 
critics,  and,  consequently,  to  assign  to  each  MS.  and  version  its 
proper  weight  in  the  scale  of  evidence.  In  the  Melelemata,  already 
referred  to,  Griesbach  did  not  &il  to  point  out  that  tliis  theory 
agrees  essentially  with  his  own,  since  it  recognises  the  three  great 
classes  into  which  he  had  distributed  the  documents,  only  caUing 
them  by  other  names ;  and  if  it  constitutes  a  fourth  recension,  he 
had  already  stated  that  the  principal  codices  which  are  included 
in  it  form,  in  some  respects,  a  class  by  themselves.  He  dwelt  also 
upon  the  want  of  proof  that  Origen  ever  engaged  in  the  textual 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  improbabihty  of  tlie  fact, 
considering  the  silence  of  Eusebius  on  the  subject.  He  showed 
that  the  asterisks  and  obeli,  in  the  Philoxenian  Version,  on  which 
Hug  laid  so  much  stress,  as  traces  of  Origen 's  critical  band,  appear 
evidently  to  have  been  intended  to  mark  those  readings  in  which  it 
differs  from  the  Peshito,  not  to  denote  any  critical  collation  of 
Greek  copies ;  and  he  dwelt  with  especial  force  on  tlie  proofs  which 
he  thought  he  had  discovered  of  the  existence  of  two  recensions — 
the  Western  and  Alexandrine — in  the  days  of  Origen  himself,  and, 
consequently,  long  before  the  dates  assigned  by  Hug  either  to  the 
Origenian  or  Hesychian  revision  of  the  text.  He  and  Professor 
Hug  have  so  explained  and  modified  some  portions  of  their  respec- 
tive theories  as  to  leave  little  more  than  a  nominal  difierence 
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between  ih^m.    These  two  great  men  have  expres^d  thaiQaelm 
with  th6  utmost  respect  and  eourte&j  m  criticUiag  oacli  otbei^i 

WJ'itings* 

Prufesaor  Scholis,  as  is  well  knowti,  has  been  led  to  a  concliiaiDii 
m  differC3Dt  as  possible  from  that  to  whieh  theae  eminent  eritici 
hare  arrtyed.  He  asserts  that  an  accurate  examination  and  dilig^eol 
comparison  of  the  documeuts  employed  in  criticism*  manifestly  pit>res 
that  they  consist  of  two  classes  only:  one  which,  for  the  most 
part,  agrees  with  the  Tejttus  lieceptus;  the  other  which  differs 
from  it  almost  in  every  line,  both  in  particular  words  and  cntii© 
sentences.  But  this  distinction  is  foundod,  not  upK>n  iDdiridnal  wi^rds 
or  phrases,  but  upon  the  universal  condition  of  the  text^  or  rather 
upon  a  certain  contirmity  and  connesrion  of  testimonies.*  The 
distinction  between  the  two  classes  is  easy.  The  dooumenbs  of  tJit 
first  class  seldom  differ  among  thcmseires,  but  every  codex  of  tkb 
second  has  many  readings  peculiar  to  itself,  yet  their  gQn&ni  con* 
dition  is  tbo  same;  they  appear  to  have  origtnated  in  tho  aame 
region,  and  they  have  many  or  most  of  their  readings  in  eommeii; 
for  these  reasons  he  consideri  that  they  must  bo  raxiked  in  tht 
same  class. 

To  the  first  class  belong  almost  the  whole  of  the  MSS*  whidi 
have  been  written  witbin  the  last  eight  centuries,  and  all  the  printed 
editions.  When  these  documents  agree  in  any  reading  we  genofaUj 
find  the  same  in  a  few  1^1  SS.  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centarie^— dtl 
Philoxenian  Syriac,  the  Gothic,  Georgian,  and  HclaTonic  Versions, 
and  the  Fathers  and  church  writers  who  inliabited  Asia  and  tbi 
Eastern  part  of  Europe,  if  the  passage  be  quoted  at  all  in  tor  ^^ 
their  surviving  works,  The  MSS.  of  this  class  are  proved  hr  their 
subscription  a,  by  the  notes  occasionally  found  upon  tJioir  margini, 
by  the  paintings  which  some  of  them  contain,  by  the  Men^loaimm 
list  of  lessons  appropriated  to  the  commemoration  of  certain  ffrin^ 
by  the  nature  of  their  writing,  or  by  the  Versions  and  Fathers  with 
which  they  usually  agree,  to  have  been  written  either  in  Asia  or  in 
the  east  of  Europe ;  and  having  been  employed  at  a]l  times  m  the 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  they  may  pro})erly  be  d^^ale^ 
the  Constautinopolitan  or  Byzantine  family.  This  class  or  fyam^j 
of  documents  he  regards  as  presenting  to  ua  the  true  text  of  tlvi 
New  Testament. 

The  MSB.  of  the  second  class  are  proved  by  the  saioe  or  similif 

*  Ejc  perpetultiLte  q»4dam  et  ne2:u  testtmonjornm.     J\^  m  N*  T. 
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tests  to  hare  been  written  in  Egypt,  or  in  the  western  regions  of 
Europe.  Thej  i^nnd  in  orthographical  errors  and  other  mistakes, 
and  differ  yery  xnnch  among  themselves.  Manuscripts  of  this  class 
were  undoubtedly  very  widely  diffused  in  ancient  times,  as  is  shown 
by  the  occurrence  of  tiie  readings  peculiar  to  it  in  so  many  writers 
both  of  Alexandria  and  the  Western  Church ;  but  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  accidents,  ill-treatment,  the  efforts  of  persecutors,  and  the 
malice  of  conflicting  sects — ^partly  in  consequence  o^  the  fewness  of 
those  persons  in  the  West  who  either  wrote  or  could  read  Greek 
MSS. — ^very  few  of  them  have  come  down  to  our  day.  The  Alex- 
andrine family  of  Scholz  embraces  all  those  documents  which 
Griesbach  includes  in  his  Western  and  Alexandrine  recensions,  and 
which  constitute  the  xonii  ixdoatg  and  Hesychian  recension  of  Hug ; 
together  with  most  of  those  which  the  last-named  writer  compre- 
hends in  his  list  of  the  documents  of  the  Origenian  text. 

Such  is  the  tiieory  of  Professor  Scholz,  as  it  is  prcsente<l  to  us  in 
its  latest  form,  after  mature  reflection,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his 
New  Testament.  It  is  not  needful  to  examine  hiH  previous  clossi* 
cations,  or  to  call  under  review  statements  and  opinions  which  their 
author  himself  has  deliberately  renounced.  Nor  in  it  any  diitgrace 
to  a  critic  to  have  retracted  what,  on  farther  conKideration,  ho  had 
found  to  be  enroneous  in  his  former  views,  but  highly  to  his  credit; 
such  candour  and  openness  to  conviction  are  at  all  times  mmi 
creditable  (  but  the  approbation  which  we  feel  for  thoMe  quaUti«s 
does  not  exempt  us  from  the  necessity  and  duty  of  examining  i\u9 
foundation  of  his  present  opinions,  as  he  has  himself  examirie«l  that 
of  his  former  principles.  We  must  admit  tliat  ]m  is  \nsrfttitily 
correct  in  ranking  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  preiM;ut  critical 
material  among  the  documents  of  the  Byzantine  text.  We  must 
farther  allow  that  there  is  among  the  more  rec  nt  MHH.  of  Uiis 
class  a  uniformity  of  reading,  from  whatever  cause  this  may  liave 
arisen,  for  which  we  look  in  vain  among  any  otlier  tribe  of  dtHiix- 
ments:  and  if  it  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  tliat  all  our  material 
is  to  be  distributed  into  two  great  divisions — the  first  including 
those  which  agree  with  the  Constautinopolitan  recension,  and  the 
second  all  the  remainder,  whatever  be  their  cliaracter  or  relation  to 
each  other,  we  have  no  longer  any  option  but  to  adopt  the  distrilm- 
tion  made  by  Professor  Scholz.  But  this  is  a  principle  whi<!h  can- 
not be  justified  by  sound  reasoning;  for  if  we  are  compelled  to 
separate  the  Byzantine  documents  into  a  cUss  distinct  from  all  the 
rest,  on  account  of  their  agreement  with  each  otiier,  and  tlieir 
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fi-eqneiit  dissent  fram  those  which  thU  crititi  denomiDates  Alena- 
drian,  the  same  roason  will  require  us  to  examino  whether  amoi^ 
tbo  residuary  group^  as  wc  may  call  it,  there  are  not  also  some,  whifili 
on  the  ¥erj  same  grouudij  must  be  separated  from  its  other  membofi 
so  as  to  form  a  class,  or  two  or  more  classes  hj  themselTes.  Anli 
this  is  an  inquiry  which  SchoU  not  only  has  not  settled,  but  wh)cU| 
he  has  not  in  any  part  of  his  writings  cyen  profesa^d  to  discuas. 


Skctiok  IL — Inmstigaiion  of  Recensiong. 

In  attempting  to  investigate  the  ntimber  and  character  of  the 

sions  which  may  be  braced  among  the  documents  from  wMch  vol 
deriTO  our  cTldenc©  of  the  text,  we  ought  to  be  biassed  by  no  llidaiyi 
and  to  approach  the  subject  with  a  mind  free  from  all  precoi 
and  prejudice.  The  attainment  of  truth  can  only  be  the  result  of  i 
large  and  patient  induction.  Wo  ought  to  examine  the  rmoui 
readings  which  are  given  to  ns  by  observers  on  whoie  aecormcj  w$ 
can  rely ;  we  should  note  the  prevmUng  agreement  or  disagreemfiol 
of  the  documents;  we  should  eeparaie  into  distinct  groups  titaw 
which  appear,  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  general  comploiion  of  tli 
text,  to  be  distinguished  by  certain  peculiarities,  and  group  tti| 
those  which  generally  agree*  This  process  we  should  pursue,  not' 
piecemeal  J  by  taking  a  few  versos  here  and  a  few  there,  bat  tkruit|li- 
©ut  entire  chapters,  and  even  several  chapters — ^not  demoting  oor 
attention  exclusively  to  those  minutia?  of  orthography  and  dictio^i* 
in  which  tranBcribera  generally  follow od  their  own  taste ;  nor  mm 
to  those  accidental  variations  to  which  every  copyist  waa  liable ;  nor, 
ou  the  other  hand,  overlooking  these  things,  for  they  may  gift 
useful  hints  and  lead  to  practical  results ;  but  directing  our  chief 
concern  to  the  important  and  characteristic  readings  in  which  lli# 
care,  skill,  and  critical  judgment  of  an  editor  would  bo  most  liWf 
to  display  tliemselves.  We  should  only  perplex  OUfBe!?eA,  a2»l 
labour  ia  a  fruitless  field,  were  wo  to  take  into  aocount,  as  teeli  d 
a  recension,  and  necessary  conditions  of  its  existence,  those  peeuban- 
ties  of  reading  in  wLich  the  fancy  of  each  copyist  lias  b<sen  iudidgedr 
or  to  which  the  individual  circum^tauces  of  each  mantiscHpt 
version  have  given  occasion. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  object,  we  are  compelled  to  pripcMd 
way  of  trial.     We  mighty  indeed,  sum  up  the  total  number  ^f 
vaiioud  readings  which  we  consider  important  enough  to  nude 
indications  of  a  recension  i  we  might  then  ascertain  how  often,  in  tbo 
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course  of  all  these  passages,  each  document  that  has  been  collated 
agrees  with  each  of  the  rest;  and  thus  we  should  infiEdliblj  perceire 
the  harmonj  or  discord  which  subsists  between  them.  But  this 
would  be  a  rerj  tedious  process ;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  life 
of  any  indiyidual  would  be  equal  to  the  task  of  providing  materials 
for  such  a  calculation.  It  is  therefore  almost  a  matter  of  necessity 
to  adopt  the  less  mathematical  but  more  expeditious  method  of 
experiment  We  select  a  passage  of  sufficient  length ;  we  draw  out, 
in  a  tabular  statement,  a  synopsis  of  the  variations  which  it  contains ; 
we  arrange,  in  connexion  with  each  passage,  the  names  or  other 
designations  of  those  documents  which  we  are  desirous  of  comparing, 
in  such  a  maimer  as  to  show  at  a  glance  how  far  and  how  often 
they  agree  with  each  other,  and  when  and  in  what  manner  they 
differ.  We  can  thus  soon  ascertain  what  are  the  classes  or  families 
into  which  the  external  evidence  would  be  divided,  were  this  passage 
alone  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  These  groups  being  thus  provi- 
sioncUly  established,  we  proceed  in  like  maimer  to  another  context. 
It  may  be  necessary  on  the  conclusion  of  the  process  here,  to  modify 
in  some  degree  our  first  classification.  Upon  a  third  experiment, 
perhaps  a  few  additional  corrections  may  be  required,  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  needful  to  replace  in  the  situations  first  assigned  to  them, 
some  documents,  in  which  the  second  trial  appeared  to  contradict  the 
first.  But  in  general  it  will  be  found  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
experiment  will  remove  doubts  which  at  first  were  perplexing,  and  at 
last  there  will  remain  upon  the  mind  a  calm  and  settled  conviction, 
that  certain  facts  have  been  ascertained,  and  some  affinities  proved  to 
exist,  which,  while  they  will  not  indispose  the  mind  to  the  farther 
investigation  of  the  subject,  but  rather  stimulate  and  encourage  such 
research,  yet  will  at  the  same  time  render  the  mind  continually  less 
apprehensive  or  less  hopeful  of  meeting  with  fetcts  that  will  overturn 
its  former  conclusions.  These  points  being  premised,  the  following 
tables  are  submitted,  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  such  an 
inquiry  ought  to  be  conducted.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  insinuated, 
that  in  these  tables  no  errors  are  likely  to  be  found ;  the  facts  are  in 
general  assumed  to  be  as  they  are  indicated  in  the  critical  editions 
of  the  New  Testament,  especially  those  of  Griesbach  and  Scholz ; 
and  the  imperfection  of  the  collations  of  many  of  the  MSS.  which 
are  there  quoted,  is  too  well  known  to  allow  the  hope  to  be  enter- 
tained that  the  readings  here  assigned  to  the  different  codices  are 
in  all  cases  exactly  those  which  they  respectively  exhibit.  Never- 
theless, those  MSS.  have  been  selected  for  comparison  which  have 
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heeu  published  separately,  and  ihom  others  which  appear  to  htit 
been  collated  with  the  greatest  care:  reference  hm  been  made  bo 
such  original  sources  aa  are  aocei&ible,  aud  it  is  hoped  that  no 
material  eiror  is  admitted.  The  vereians  and  the  codtcsE  A  C  D  2  d 
having  been  published « their  readings  are  here  presented  aa  given  bj 
their  respective  editors.  The  MSS.  denoted  B,  E,  K,  L,  B,  W  ha?e 
been  so  carefully,  and  some  of  them  so  repeatedljr  collated^  that  wt 
may  in  general  assnmo  the  silence  of  the  coUator  as  proof  tbsbt  no 
reading  has  been  found  in  tliem  different  from  the  received  text 
But  as  this  is  not  the  case  witli  the  cursive  ones,  they  are  only  quoted 
here  when  an  c:cpre6a  citation  has  been  found  in  some  critical  edidoo 
of  the  New  Testament,  Several  variations  are  omitted  whioh  can 
lend  us  no  aid  in  classification. 

If^  notwithstanding  aU  the  care  that  has  been  taken  to  avoid  errorB, 
some  mbtakes  be  fouod  in  our  Ibt,  it  should  be  remembered  that  crar 
present  object  is  not  so  much  to  perform  the  processes  described,  u 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  performed,  and  for  ths» 
purpose  minute  accuracy  is  not  cssentiaL 

The  first  specimen  hero  presented  is  a  collation  of  the  25th  chapter 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  exhibiting  every  various  reading  which 
can  be  deemed  of  the  slightest  vahie  in  determining  the  affinities  of 
the  documents  here  referred  to.  To  shorten  our  labour  and  avoid 
confusion,  wo  have  selected  for  examination  the  manuscripts  A,  B, 
C,  1),  E,  K,  L,  S,  V,  Z,  A,  1,  33,  102, 124,  209,  235,  237,  253,  4.U 
and  435  ;*  and  of  the  Versions,  the  Itala,  the  Vulgate,  the  Old 
Syriac,  the  Philoxenian  Syriac,  tho  Jerusalem- Syriac,  the  Coptic, 
the  Sahidic,  tlio  Armenian,  tho  ^Ethiopic,  and  the  Sclavonic. 


Collation  of  Matthew  xxv.  1 — 4G. 

[The  readings  marked*  are  those  of  tlie  received  Text.] 

*  roD  vu/x^/oj.— B  E  K  L  S  V  Z  A.     Copt.  Sahid.  .Etii.   Syr.  Ii. 
Sclav. 

ruj  yj'M^piuj. — C. 

rou  vjfx<plo'j  y.ai  rr,;  vv/j^^ri;' — D.      1,   124,   200.      It.    Vul^^^.    Svr. 
Syr.  p.  Arm. 
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2.  i?  a-jTUf  Uttar—B  C  D  L  Z  A.     1,  102,  124. 

*  ^tfav  Ig  aOrSir'—E  K  S  V. 

ib.  fiu^  xai  Ttvn  <p^ft/Mr—B  C  D  L  Z.      1,  33,  102,  209.     It. 
Vulg.  Syr.  h.  Copt.  Arm.  JEih, 
fMfi^i  xa)  ai  irivrt  p^vt/iAt' — E.     435. 

*  ^^vi/Mi  xa/  a/  criyri  fMi^' — K  S  V  A.     Sjr.  Syr.  p.  Sclay. 

3.  at  oDv  fMa^i  Xafiouifou' — D. 

as  yd^  fua^i  \a^ov6ar — B  G  L  33,  Copt. 

a/  Sf  fica^i  Xa/3oDtfa/* — Z. 

cu  Si  *xiwi  fiea^i  XajSoutfa/' — It.  Vulg. 

XoL^oZaou  Si  ai  fLu^l' — 1,  209. 

xai  at  fLu^  Xa^vcat' — Syr.  Syr.  p.  ^th. 

*  a'lrmi  fiu^i  Xa/3ouffow — E  K  S  V  A.     Syr.  h.  Sahid.  Arm.  Sclav. 

4.  iy  roTi  ayyi/oi;  — B  D  L  Z.     1,  102,  124.     Syr.  Arm. 

*  (¥  roTi  Ayytioti  aurwv— C  E  K  S  V  A.     It.  Vulg.  Syr.  p.  Syr.  h. 
Copt.  Sahid.  ^Eth.  Sclav. 

ib.  >Jtfi^ddoitr — C  Z.     It.  Vulg. 

*  X-  aurwf  or  taurur—B  D  E  K  L  S  V  A.     Syr.  Syr.  h.  Syr.  p.. 

Sahid.  iEtb.  Sclav. 

6.  idoif  6  wfji^ior—B  C  D  L  Z.     102.    Copt.  Sahid. 

*  /•  0'  r  f^trai'—E  K  S  V  A.     Vulg.  Syr.  p.  Syr.  h.  Arm.  iEth. 

Sclav. 

9.  »ogi6ftftf«  if.— C  E  L  Z.    1,  33,  102,  124,  209,  237,  253,  435. 
Syr.  Syr.  p.  Syr.  h.  Copt.  Sahid.  ^Eth.  Sclav. 

*  ^o^fuffftfi— A  B  D  K  S  V  A.     It.  Vulg.  Arm. 

13.  rr.y  w^f— A  B  C  D  L  A.     1,  33,  102,  253,  433.     It.  Vulg. 
Syr.  Syr.  p.  Syr.  h.     Copt  Sahid.  ^th.  Arm. 

*  r'  u'  iv  fi  6  vihi  rou  av^gwcrou  i^tras' — E  K  S  V.     Sclav. 

16.  ixi^ijtffv— B  C  D  L.     1,  33,  124.     It.  Vulg.  Copt.  Arm.  iEth. 

*  M-onjtfw— A  E  K  S  V  A.     Syr.  Syr.  p.  Syr.  h.  Sahid.  Sclav. 

ib.  5xxa  fl-iyri— B  L.     1,  33,  102,  124.     It.  Vulg.  Syr.  Syr.  h. 
Copt  Sahid.  Arm. 

*  5-  T.  raXarra— A  C  D  E  K  S  V  A.     Syr.  p.  iEth.  Sclav. 
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1 
[soot  m. 

1           ^^ 

1 

^^H. 

ra  36s— A  B  C  E  K  L  S  V  ^, 
Saldd.  Arm.  Sclav, 

Syr,  SjT.  p.  Sjr, 

b. 

Copt 

r 

|j5lg3^tfE_B  C  L.    3a,  102.     It 

Vulg,  Sjr.  Copt.  Sahid. 

MUl 

Arm, 

x«t/  aitrhg  ixig^fff — B* 

^H 

|3ii^6»)ffi  Jtai  a  iris* — A  E  K  S  V 

A,     Sjr.  p.  Sjr.  h. 

S€kT. 

^      18. 

ynv-—B  C  L,    33.    iEth. 

L 

h  rij  7f *-"A  D  E  K  S  V  A. 

It.  Vulg.  Sjrr.  SjT 

p.  Sjr.  b. 

Copt  Sahid.  i\rm.  SclaT* 

I             iL 

Ix^i^r— A  B  C  D  L.     33. 

t 

^^L 

<id^gu4>r— E  K  S  V  A. 

19.  croXCv  p^^ovov— B  C  D  L.     1,  33,  124.     It.  Vulg.  ^th. 
*  y^^om  rroyjov — A  E  K  S  V  A.     Sjr.  Syr.  p.  Sjr.  h.  Copt.  Sabid. 
Arm.  Sclav. 


ih.  Xo/ov  /xf^'  aOroi.— B  C  D  L.     1,  33,  124,  235,  433.     It.  Vulg. 
.Eth. 
*  /xjr'  rx'jTojv  \(jyw — A  E  K  S  V  A.      Sjr.  Sjr.  p.  Sjr.  h.  Copt. 
Sahid.  Arm.  Sclav. 


20.  iyJ^ar;tfa— B  L.     33.  102,  124.     Copt.  .Eth. 
iTixb07j(Ta' — 1).      It.  Vulg. 

*  ixs^briGa  It  avroT;- — A  C  K  S  V  A.     vSjr.  Sjr.  p.  Sjr.  h.     Sahid. 

Arm.  Sclav. 

ixsobr,6a  h  avroTg' — E. 

21.  £f>j-— B  C  D  E  K  L.     33,  102,  124,  237,  253,  433.     It.  Vulg. 

Sjr.  Arm. 

*  B(pr,  OS'— A  S  V  A.     Sjr.  p.  Sjr.  h.  Copt.  Sahid.  .Eth.  Sclav. 

22.  0  7a  bjo  r«Xavra— A  B  C  L  A.     1,  102,  124.     Sjr.  Sjr.  p. 

^  or'  b'  r'  Xa/Scov— T)  E  K  S  V.     It.  Vulg.  Sjr.  h.  Copt.  Sahid. 
Arm.  ^Eth.  Sclav. 
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24.  lyifw'—T).    It  Vulg.  Ann. 

*  f/vMy  er — All  the  other  MSS.  and  Versions. 

ih.  Srrou'—D.     It.  Vulg. 
«  ;^y — All  the  other  authorities. 

25.  o/ni>Jw  xaJ'—D.     It  Vulg.  ^Eth. 

*  am)Juv' — All  the  other  authorities. 

26.  aoDXi  «wij^.— A.     It.  Vulg.  Syr. 

*  iron}^  dwj}^' — All  the  other  authorities. 

27. 1^1/  <ri  oJy— B  C.    33. 

*  i6ii  owK  tff— A  D  E  K  L  S  V  A.     It.  Vulg. 

29.  rou  ai— B  D  L.     1,  33,  102,  124.     It  Vulg.  Syr.  Copt.  ^th. 

*  afl-6  ^  roZ'—A  C  E  K  S  V  A.     Syr.  p.  Syr.  h.  Sahid.  Arm. 

Solay. 

ih.  *  IX"-— A  B  C  D  E  K  S  V.     Syr.  Syr.  h.  Copt.  Sahid.  Ann. 
iEth. 
^MiTixjur-^h  A.    33,  237,  253,  433.    It  Vulg.  Syr.  p.  Sday. 

31.  oi  5771X01— B  D  L.    1,  33,  102,  124,  237.     It  Vulg.  Syr.  h. 

Copt  JSth.  Arm. 

*  01  ciyM  &yyt}ju'—A  E  K  S  V  A.     Syr.  Syr.  p.  Sahid.  Sclav. 

32.  6vwix^^yras'—B  D  K  L.    33,  124,  237,  433,  435. 

*  tfwiwxW'*^®'*"~A  E  S  V  A. 

39.  &60imimi'^B  D.     124,  237. 

*  ilUy^i^*— All  the  other  MSS. 

41.  •  firoifAooiv  0  farn^  fuw — D.     I.     It. 

*  rh  fiTot/jM6tMm' — All  the  other  authorities. 

In  this  collation,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  yersions  when  there 
is  reason  to  belieye  that  the  variations  of  reading  would  liave  boon 
neglected  by  the  translator,  or  could  not  properly  l)e  eipresso<l  in 
the  version.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  such  of  the  cursive  MHH. 
as  are  not  expressly  quoted  in  opposition  to  tlie  reacting  of  tlm 
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received  text,  are  to  be  presumed  to  agree  with  it ;  and  although 
this  presumption  may  in  particular  instances  prove  to  be  erroneous, 
it  is  probable  that  still  more  frequently  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
fiact. 

In  drawing  conclusions  from  the  preceding  statement,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  that  the  first  six  verses  of  this  clii4)ter  are 
wanting  in  Codex  A;  all  after  the  11th  verse  in  Codex  Z;  and  all 
after  the  30th  verse  in  Codex  C:  these  venerable  MSS.  being  un- 
fortunately mutilated. 

On  comparing  the  list  of  readings  given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
according  to  the  specimen  presented  in  this  passage,  the  documents 
are  divisible  into  two  principal  groups  or  grand  divisions. 

The  first  group  consists  of  the  Uncial  MSS.  B  G  D  L  Z;  the 
cursive  MSS.  1,  33, 102, 124,  209 ;  and  the  Italic,  Vulgate,  Coptic. 
Sahidic,  Jerusalem- Syriac,  and  i^thiopic  versions.  Where  varioiis 
readings  occur,  we  seldom  find  an  instance  in  which  there  is  not  a 
great  majority  of  these  documents — or  of  such  among  them  as  are 
able  to  afford  testimony — arranged  upon  one  side.  But  the  degrees 
of  coherence  are  not  equal  in  relation  to  all  these  authorities. 

We  find  a  very  strong  affinity  and  a  general  coincidence  of  reading, 
between  B,  C,  L,  Z,  33,  and  the  Coptic  version.  These,  therefore, 
constitute  a  distinct  and  well-defined  class,  having  many  readings 
in  common,  and  distinguished  by  the  same  critical  characteristics. 

The  manuscripts  D,  1, 102, 124,  and  209,  and  the  Italic,  Vulgate, 
Jerusalem- Syriac,  Sahidic,  and  Armenian  versions,  adhere  ht  less 
firmly  to  the  preceding  division  and  to  each  other.  There  is  indeed 
a  certain  degree  of  mutual  relationship  in  these  authorities ;  but  the 
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case  from  the  majority  of  these,  it  usually  follows  a  similar  reading, 
which  may  easily  have  been  derived  from  theirs  by  the  common 
accidents  of  transcription ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
occasional  aberrations  of  the  cursive  MSS.  are  only  apparent,  being 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  collators,  who  have  omitted  to 
notice  various  readings  actually  existing  iu  them,  which,  if  known, 
would  restore  them  to  an  accordance  with  the  others.  We  may 
therefore  place  these  documents  for  the  present  in  a  provisional 
sub-genus. 

After  this  preliminary  trial,  we  proceed  to  examine  with  the  same 
minuteness  another  part  of  the  New  Testament,  in  order  to  reconsider, 
and,  if  needful,  remodel,  the  classification  above  suggested ;  and  for 
this  purpose  we  select  the  4th  chapter  of  Mark. 

The  MSS.  referred  to  are.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  K,  L,  S,  V,*  and  A, 
together  with  1,  13,  28,  33,  69,  118,  124,  131,  209,  235,  346,  433, 
and  435,  t  and  the  same  versions  that  were  referred  to  in  the  former 
specimen,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sahidic  and  the  Jerusalem- 
Syriac,  neither  of  which  contains  this  chapter.  The  documents  of 
the  two  sub-genera  already  provisionally  established  are  thrown 
together  into  parentheses ;  Uiose  not  classed,  and  any  of  the  former 
which  dissent  from  the  majority  of  their  usual  associates,  are  sepa- 
rately exhibited:  thus  it  will  be  easy  to  divide  them  into  their  proper 
groups  and  fiunilies.  As  before,  the  readings  of  the  received  text 
are  marked  with  asterisks. 


Collation  of  Mark  iv.  1 — 41. 

1.  (Tuira/ira/ — (B  C  L.)  A.     13,  28,  69,  124. 
^vri^§fl6av' — A.     235. 

*  tfuwJx^jj-— (E  S  V.     Sclav.)     D  K.     It.  Vulg, 

t6.  o;^Xo;  TXtTaroi' — (B  C  L.)  A. 
6  Tjthi  ^roXuc*— D. 

♦  Sx>^c  ^oXOg-— (E  S  V.     Sclav.)    A  K.     It.  Vulg. 

^  Z  only  contains  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

t  Some  of  the  cursive  MSS.  referred  to  in  the  formor  chapter  are  scarcely 
quoted  at  nil  in  the  4th  of  Mark,  and  seem  to  have  been  very  superficially 
examined  on  this  passage;  for  which  reason  they  are  here  omitted. 
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ih,  tU  whaSbp  (or  iff  f^  «X«%v)  ifL^wtra  xa&^4$€u' — (B  C  L«     33.)     D  A* 
It.  Vtilg,  Arm. 
ifi^drrti  judljtf^a/ 1/5  ri  *tX»?&r — 13,  69,  124,  346,     Syr, 

K.     Syr.  p.     Copt  Mik. 

ih.  M  r^«  9^g  fftfar— (B  C  L  33)  A,     ^th. 

^ir-— D, 
♦  M  f^g  yvi  »S"*— (E  S  V  Sclav.)    A  K,     It.  Vnlg. 


6.  *t(tJ  8n  di^lrfAEi*  i  ^X^of,— (B  C  L,     Copt,)     D  A,     It.  Yulg. 
•  j5X/<>u  3e  dratrf/XawTfls' — (E  S  v.)      A  K. 

8.  o(XM'— (B  C  L,    3a    Copt.)    2S.  124, 
•c^PLo,— (E  S  V.     Sclav.)    A  D  K  A,     lu  Vv}g.  Sjx.  Sjr.  p. 
Arm,  iEth. 


ih.  ab^avofji^ivov — (B  L.)     ADA. 
*a0^avovra.-(E  S  V.)      C  K. 

ib.  ih  (or  sT^)  r^idxo)>70L  x.  r.  >/ — (B  C  L.)      A. 

*  iv  (or  6v)  rg/axovra  x.  r.  // — (E  S  V.)      A  D  K. 

9.  0,'  'ix^i  wra-— (B  C  L.)      D  A. 

*  6  e'xw^  wra-— (E  S  V.)      A  K. 


ih.  Codex  D,  and  several  copies  of  the  Italic  version,  add  to  this 
verse — xa/  i  ouvtojv  ownrcj-  This  addition  was  also  found  in  the  Greek 
MSS.  collated  bj  Thomas  of  Heraclea,  and  referred  to  in  his  note 
upon  the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian  Sjriac  Version. 


10.  xa/  org.— (B  C  L.     Copt.)     D  A.     It.  Vulg.  rEth. 
*  oTs  hi' — (E  S  V.     Sclav.)     A  K.     Sjr.  Syr.  p.  Arm. 


ib.  r,PU)TUv' — (B  C  L.      33.)      A  A. 
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ih.  oi  fiM^nrai  auroS— D.     13,  28,  69,  124,  346.     It. 
0/  tfOv  ro%  ddH^fxa*— -L.     ^th. 
0/  <x%^i  altrhr — Vulg.  in  MS. 

*  0/  flw^/  aurii'  tfuv  ro/j;  5(«dsxa' — (B  C.    Copt.)    A  K  A.    Sy.  Sjr.  p. 

Arm.     (E  S  V.     Sclay.) 

ih,  rai  <ra^a^oXa(* — (B  G  L.     Copt)     A. 

rii  n  wfft^M  aun}*— D.     13,  28,  69, 124,  346.    It 
rijy  TotfotfioX'^y  ra^rijv— Syr. 

*  rnv  flra^oX^ir-— (E  S  V.     Sclav.)    A  K.     Syr.  p.  ^Eth.  Arm. 

11.  itfiS^  rh  /bbutft^f/ov  didcrou* — (B  G  L.     Gopt.) 
u/{it?V  didorou  rh  /Mvarfi^iov' — A  K. 

*bfA^  didttrat  yvSncu  rh  fivdrri^iM' — (E  S  V.      Sclav.)     D  A,     It. 
Vulg.  Syr.  Syr.  p.  iEth.  Arm. 

12.  ap^  auTft^-— (B  G  L.    Copt.)    1,  118,  209.    Ann. 
ap^atrou  ahrcTg  rii  &/jMfr^fjMra' — A  K.     Syr.  p. 

af  i^tfOjtita/  &*  r'  a* — D.     It. 

*  Ap^  A'  r-  a-— (E  S  V.     Sclav.)    A.     Vulg.  Syr.  Mth. 

15.  oyg-— D.    It.  Syr. 
«  Scrou* — All  the  other  authorities. 


ih.  lu^g-— (B  G  L.)    A. 
*  tmui'—AH  the  other  MSS. 


ib.  h  ahrotii' — (G  L.     Copt.)     A. 

ih  auroOc-— B.    1,  13,  28,  69,  118,  209. 
a^h  rj^g  xag^g  mWoJy' — A.     ^th. 

♦  iy  raTg  xa^g  aOrw— (E  S  V.     Sclav.)    D  K.    It.  Vulg.  Syr. 

Syr.  p.  Ann. 

16.  o5ro/  t76iv.—J>.    1, 13,  28,  69, 118, 131,  209,  435.    It.  Syr.  Ann. 
tZroi  if^(kfg  iJdiv— (B  G  L.     Gopt)    A.    Mih. 

♦  o5rw  tJan  6nAo/««-— (E  S  V.     Sclav.)    A.  K.    Vulg.  Syr.  p. 

ib.  Uyov  fitrSt  ;^a^;— D.     1,  28,  346.     It  Copt 
>j&yov  t^g  fi.  X— (B  C  L.)     A.     13. 

♦  Uyov  fO^fu;  ^-  yj^(E  S  V.     Sclav.)     A  K.     Syr.  p.  Arm. 
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iK^aij^amumK^lS,  2Sp  G9,  124,  13L     Arm, 

•  X*  <tur^*.— All  the  other  dociamcmta. 

17.  iSAJf,— <BC  L.)    A. 
•fysur— (ES  V.)  ADK. 

18.  xa/  n'r—U  13,  28,  118,  124,  20&.  346.     Syr.  Ann. 
jwtj  a}J-Mt  thi¥  w' — (B  C  L.     Copt.)     D  K  A*     It.  Vulg, 

♦ica;  fijrfii  ihtk  t>L — (E  S  V.     SclaTO     A.     Sjr.  p.  ^tii. 

fh.  *'  r^i'  X070.*— (E  S  V.    Scla?0    A  K.    131,  235,    Copt.  Sjr.p, 
"^ovT^n  %Jm  0}  p"  X-— (B  C  L.)     D  A.     It,  Vtdg.  Syr.  Arm,  ^tk 

1^,  dxfi6tf«w-ir— {B  C  L.)     D  A.     13.  69,  124,  346. 

♦  a^t^U^H^—{E  S  V,)     A  K, 

19.  rmi  0tou*—J>.      It.  ^ 

roZ  atc^jvo;' — (B  C  L.)     A.     1,  118.     Vulg.  Arm. 

*  7oZ  aiMvog  roxjTov — (E  JS  V.     Sclav.)     A  K.     Syr.  Syr.  p.  Copt. 

.'Eth. 

ih.  a/  rrs^i  ra  /.oizd  gT/tb/x/a/* — TbesG  words  are  found  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  documents,  but  are  omitted  in  Codex  D,  1,  28, 
118,  131,  200,  the  Armenian,  and  several  MSS.  of  the  Italic 
version. 


20.  xa/  ixinoi  dm' — (B  C  L.      Copt.)      A. 

*  xa/  olroi  £7<T/v— (E  S  V.     Sclav.)     A  D  K.     It.  Vulg. 

21.  'ihiTi  /x^ir/-— 13,  28,  69,  124,  34U. 

or/  (Mr,rr — (B  L.) 

*  ^x>jr/-— (E  S  V.)     A  C  D  K  A. 

ib.  UTTsrat  0  Xu;^vo$* — D.      It. 

xaiirai  6  x*— 13,  69,  124,  346.     Sclav. 

f>;^era/ 6  X  — (B  C   L.     33.     Copt.)     A.      1,   131,   209.      Vulg. 
Syr. 

*  6  X-  ge;i^£ra/-— (E  S  V.)      A  K. 
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ib.  rf^— (B  C  L.)  D  K  A.     13,  28,  69,  124,  235. 
* i^/n^— (B  S  V.)    A. 

22.  xfu^hy'—B  D  K.     1,  13,  28,  69,  124,  131,  209,  346. 

♦  n  xfucrrii^-— (E  S  V.)     A  A.     (C  L.) 

ib.  i^y  M'-<G  L.    33.     Copt)    A  K.    209,  346. 
sSlv  jC&i)  lya. — B  A. 
f/  M  7ia--.l,  13,  28,  69,  131. 
aXX*  7w»— D.     It. 
*6i(ivH-— (ES  V.     Sclav.)    Vulg. 

ib.  it  M  /w— 1,  13,  28,  118  (in  the  2nd  clause), 

*  JtXX  rw—All  the  other  MSS. 


ib.  iyjfi  tJg  favi^v — (C  L.)     D  A. 
^H^ea&fi* — B. 

*  i/g  favipo*  gX^— (E  S  V.)     A  K. 

24,  25.— In  D,  13,  69,  346,  and  certain  MSS.  collated  (but  not 
described)  bj  some  of  the  earlier  critics,  this  passage  reads  as 
follows  i^^KaJ  £Xfi/fy  {aitroTg  D.)  j8Xi<r£rf  ri  axovitv  xcU  '!r^(tTi&ri6trat 
v/ju^  Ttitg  axovoutsiv  o;  t^si  ya^  do^ri6irou  avrf'  xai  o;  oux  c;^f/,  xat  6 

T^idnmrau  if,uav. — **  And  he  said  (unto  them,  D),  Take  heed  what 
ye  hear;  and  it  shall  be  added  unto  you  that  hear;  for  he  that 
hath,  to  him  shall  be  given;  and  he  that  hath  not,  even  th<U  which 
he  h<Uh  shall  be  taken  away  from  him;  with  what  measure  ye 
mete,  it  shall  be  measured  unto  you,  and  added  nnto  you.** 
Compare  this  with  the  received  text, 

24.  <r^©tfTf^«ra/  u/jwv — (B  C  L.     Copt,  as  read  in  tlie  MSS.)     A. 

Vulg.  iEth. 

*  ^poeriOfietrat  iffLTv  raTg  axououtf/y* — (E  S  V.     Sclav.)     A  K.     Sjr. 

Syr.  p.  Arm. 

25.  ix«'-— (B  C  L.)     K  A.     131.  435. 

*  f-/J?— (E  S  V.)     A. 
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26,  ir^B  L.    33.)    D  a.     118, 

&};  et*'' — C|  proh^ihltf. 
tt^  oTOLv,' — '\j  131  p  23d* 
<3rt^4^-_13,  28,  69,  124,  340. 
•c^ia»*--<E  S  V,)     A  K 

20.  ^ttXJ^ii  — 28,  69,  118,  131,  235. 

*  ^^X|5'_A11  the  other  MSS. 

ib.  <yfl-^fo^-— D.     13,  28,  69,  124,  346. 

*  rhv  ^s^if' — All  the  other  MSS< 

27.  x&&i\ihi' — 33. 

itaMdii  xoii  lyitgitmr — E.     131,  346, 

*  xtikbbfi  %mt  lyvp^tar — All  tho  other  MSS. 

ifc.  ^.aefrf— (B  n  L.)     D  A. 
*/3Xatfrocvrr— (E  S  V.)      A  K. 
/SXatfravi/-— 124,  235,  433. 

2^,  alT0!Ld7rr^(B  C  L.     Copt.)     A.     Syr.  p. 
0  rt  aurofMOLTTi' — D. 

*  avro/Marri  ya^- — (E  S  V.     Sclav.)     K  A.     It.  Vulg.  Arm. 
aurf  yaf  —  Syr. 

'/,ai' — ^Eth. 

20.  ,udj;-—(B  C  L.     33.)     A.     13,  28,  G9,  34G. 
^fu^swr— (E  S  V.)     A  D  K. 

30.  T^ir— (B  C  L.     33.     Copt.)     A.     13,  28,  GO,  34G. 

*  Wvr— (E  S  V.     Sclav.)     A  1)  K.     It.  Vulg.  Sjr.  8yv.  p.  Ann. 

.Eth. 


ib.  iv  r/'w— (B  C  L.)     A.     1,  13,  28,  G9,  118,  131,  200,  34G.     It. 
*  i,  co/r2-— (E  S  V.)     A  D  K. 

ib.  auTTiv  rraoaiSoXf]  &jj!Uv\ — (B  C  L.)      A.  .   28.      ^Etli. 

rruoajSoXft  auTtiV  &ujij.iv  \  c7aPa,3aAw,a£v  ahzYiV' — 13,  GO,  34G. 
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31.  TOyrw  r«r  ^vt^iAruv  ru¥  M  rrig  7?;' — (B  L.)     A. 
iari  *r  r*  e^  r*  rir*  r'  y — D.     235. 

^^  T'  6^  iifri  r-  ^-  r-  7-— (E  S  V.)     C  K. 
rr'  r*  c^  f  i'jc*  r*  y"  itfrs' — A. 

32.  /tM/^wv  (or  AW>^oi'  C  L)  Tdvruv  ruv  Xap^avflDv* — (B  C  L.    33.    Copt.) 

D  A.    28,  131,  235.     It.  Vulg.  Syr.  iEth.  Arm. 
^rrr-X'  fiii^uv  (/mT^ov  A  V)— <E  S  V.     Sclav.)    A  K.     Syr.  p. 

34.  roT;  /^ots  fjM^rdU' — (B  C  L.)     A. 

ro/j;  /ci^roTj;  auroD* — (E  S  V.)     A  D  K. 

36.  xai  aXXa  TXora-— (B  C  L.     Copt)     A.     433.     It.  Vulg.  Syr. 
xai  rA  ofXXa  rA  2yra  /xir  aurou  ^XoTbt. — 1, 28, 118, 131,  209.    Arm. 
&>Xat  6\  'xKiffai  ToKkai  ^tfav  /itr  auroZ' — D. 

xai  aXXa  Sk  tXoHi'—A  K.     13,  33,  69,  346,  435.     Syr.  p. 

♦  xou  oXXa  df  flrXo/(%/a-— (E  S  V.     Sclav.) 

37.  avt/iimj  /LwyaXou*— C. 

fuydXfi  dw/tAou— (B  L.)     D  A.     1,  13,  28,  69,  118,  131,  209, 
346.     It.  Vulg.  Syr. 

♦  avi/Mv  AwydXij-— (E  S  V.)     A  K. 

ih.  xai  rA-— (B  C.    Copt)    D  A.    13,  28,  69,  131.     It  Vulg. 

♦  rd^— (BS  V.)    AKL. 

ib.  n^  yt/i^iCku  rh  w>joSb¥'^B  C  L.     Copt)     D  A.     ^th. 
ytfi*  rh  w\' — It  Vulg. 
aM  iin  M^ftf^  — 1,  33, 118,  131,  209. 

♦  aM  n^  ytfki^iitku'^B  8  V.     Sdav.)    A  K.     Syr.  Syr.  p. 

38.  aurog  iji'-— (B  C  L.)     A. 
♦Jfy«&ri«--<BSV.)     ADK. 

ih.  l^B  C  L.)    AD  A.    1,  13,  69,  118,  124,  131,  209,  346. 
♦W— (ESV.)    K. 

40.  ri  diiXo/  Idvi-— (B  L.     Copt)     D  A.     It  Vulg.  ^th. 

♦  ri  d'  I-  o8r«  (or  fOrui-y^E  S  V.     Sclav.)     A  C  K.     Syr. 

Syr.  p.  Arm. 

Gog 
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t6.  ot;^(W— (B  L.     33.     Copt.)     Da.     1.  13,  69,  131,  209.  346. 
It.  Vulg.  Arm.  and  ^th.  probably, 
♦  -jrSg  OUX-— (E  S  V.     Sclav.)     A  C  K.     Sjr.  Sjr.  p. 

On  a  careful  examination  of  the  foregoing  table,  compared  with 
that  given  in  p.  406-9,  the  first  thing  which  strikes  the  mind  is,  that 
it  confirms,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  provisional  arrangement 
of  the  classes  of  documents  suggested  bj  the  collation  of  the  25th 
chapter  of  Matthew. 

The  leading  documents  of  our  first  provisional  class  or  family,  viz. 
B,  C,  L,  33,  and  the  Coptic  Version,  continue  still  to  act  in  harmony, 
and  manifest  all  the  peculiarities  by  which  a  recension  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. To  these  we  are  now  justified  in  adding  the  Codex  A 
(a  MS.  unknown  to  Griesbach  and  Hug,  and  even  to  Dr.  Scholz, 
and  whose  readings  are  here  given  for  the  first  time  in  any  English 
work  on  criticism),  to  which  the  result  of  our  former  trial  assigned  a 
different  position.*  These  constitute  the  Alexandrine  recension  of 
Griesbach,  the  Hesychian  of  Professor  Hug,  and  are  justly  regarded 
by  both  these  eminent  men  as  a  most  important  and  interesting  dass 
of  authorities.  It  is  true  that  Codex  33  sometimes  deviates,  in  a 
very  marked  manner,  from  the  general  reading  of  its  tribe,  and  often 
is  silent  when  we  expect  to  hear  its  voice ;  but  this  is  undoubtedly 
owing,  in  a  great  many  instances,  to  the  careless  manner  in  which 
it  was  collated  by  Larroque,  whose  extracts  were  printed  by  Mill, 
and  have  been  copied  by  every  succeeding  editor.! 

The  Codices  D,  1,  13,  28,  69,  118, 124, 131,  and  346,  as  also  the 
Italic,  the  Vulgate,  the  Saliidic,  the  Jerusalem- Syriac,  and  the 
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them  as  docnments  derived  from  a  common  recension  of  the  text ; 
they  far  more  nearly  correspond  with  the  description  given  of  the 
state  of  the  text  during  the  period  when  MSS.  of  the  xo/vn  ixdo6/i 
were  in  circulation ;  and  from  the  affinities  which  they  so  frequently 
manifest  for  the  readings  of  the  Alexandrine  recension,  we  may 
regard  them  as  preserving  to  criticism,  in  different  states  and 
degrees  of  purity,  specimens  of  the  unrevised  text,  which,  prior  to 
the  critical  era  of  the  New  Testament,  was  current  in  the  capital  of 
Egypt,  and  which,  from  the  influence  of  teachers  who  emanated  from 
that  school  of  learning,  and  also  from  the  frequent  resort  of  purchasers 
to  the  great  mart  of  Alexandria,  so  long  the  emporium  of  the  book- 
trade,  extended  itself  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Abyssinia,  of 
Italy,  Africa,  and  the  West.  Griesbach  was  accustomed  to  call 
these  MSS.  and  versions  the  Occidental  or  Western  Recension — a 
singularly  infelicitous  name,  since  most  of  the  documents  wliich 
contain  this  kind  of  text  wore  executed  in  Egypt,  or  to  the  east  of 
it:  the  name  is  liable  to  a  still  more  serious  objection,  from  its 
bestowing  the  term  recension  on  a  class  of  authorities  which  he 
himself,  in  his  latest  critical  work,  admitted  to  be  derived  from  no 
editorial  supervision.*  In  fact,  without  adopting  the  name  of  xo/vj) 
txdotf/;,  so  frequently  employed  by  Professor  I  lug,  Griesbach  practi- 
cally agreed  with  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  these  MSS. 
and  versions,  or  rather  the  text  which  they  exhibit,  had  its* origin. 
The  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the  text  is  treated  in  the  whole  of 
tliese  documents  is  eminently  favourable  to  the  opinion  of  Ilug ;  but 
the  degrees  of  violence  which  it  has  experienced  are  not  the  same 
in  all.  D  has  some  various  readings  which  are  peculiar  to  itself 
alone :  in  some  places,  it  carries  with  it  only  the  Versio  Itala,  which 
is  related  to  it  by  a  very  close  affinity ;  indeed,  there  are  very  few 
passages  in  which  some  copy  or  copies  of  the  Versio  Itala  will  not 
be  found  supporting  the  text  of  Codex  D.  Next  to  the  Italic  version, 
its  most  frequent  allies,  in  readings  of  a  peculiar  kind,  are  1,13,  28, 
69,  124,  and  346;  but  it  often  differs  from  the  whole  of  these,  and 
from  all  the  documents  with  which  it  is  here  classed,  including  the 
Vulgate,  Jerusalem- Syriac,  the  Sahidic,  and  tlie  iEthiopic  Versions. 
Such  deviations  are  what  we  might  expect  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
sort  now  under  our  consideration.  One  thing  is  plain:  if  theso 
documents  constitute  a  real  recension  or  ci-itical  emendation  of  tho 
text  of  the  Gospels,  Codex  I)  can  with  no  justice  be  designated,  as 
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it  was  by  Gnesbach,  "  the  rerj  leader  of  the  baad ; "  far  no  o^Om 
MS.  more  frequentlj  deserts  tlia  rest  of  the  members,  eren  whm 
tbej  are  perfectly  unanimoua  or  nearly  so  among  tliemselres. 

The  manuscripts  E*  8,  V,  and  the  Sclavomc  Version,  nuLoifest 
the  same  affinity  for  each  other  which  they  formerly  displayed ;  and 
giTitig  credit  to  Matthaei,  by  whom  Uie  eodicee  numbered  433  and 
435  wore  collated,  for  ordinary  care  and  diligence,  wo  must  belioTe 
that  they  also  are  faitlifnl  to  their  class.  We  need  not  hasitate  to 
designate  this  tribe  or  family  by  the  name  of  a  recension^  seeing  that 
the  readings  wliich  are  supported  by  its  authority  are  usnaUy  of  Rich 
a  kind  as  clearly  manifest  the  prevalenoo  of  a  peculiar  critical 
judgment  and  mental  habitude*  This,  in  fact,  u  the  class  of  docu- 
ments which  Griesbach  included  under  tlie  title  of  the  Byzantiiie  cr 
Constautioopolitan  Recension,  and  which  Hug  denominated  the 
Recen&ion  of  Lucian,  It  is  not  needful  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
these  design  ationj,  but  the  existence  of  a  recension  such  as  they  ara 
intended  to  desfrrbo  h  a  fact  unquestionable. 

Closely  related  to  this  recension,  but  more  closely  still  to  each 
other,  are  the  Codices  A  and  K,  the  Peshito  and  the  Philoxeuian 
Syriac  Ycrsious.  Each  of  these  documents  manifests  a  prevaihng 
tendency  to  adopt  the  readings  supported  by  the  Lucianic  or  Byzantine 
recension,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  may  be  called;  yet  each  of 
them  differs  from  it  in  not  a  few  passages,  and  in  cases,  too,  where 
we  should  expect  the  vestiges  of  a  recension,  properly  so  called,  to 
be  discoverable.  They  also  differ  from  each  other  repeatedly,  and 
under  similar  circumstances,  except  that  the  Philoxenian  Version 
usually  concurs  with  A  and  K  when  they  agree  together,  and  almost 
always  has  one  or  other  of  these  MSS.  by  its  side.  These  facts 
seem  to  imply  that  these  are  cognate  documents,  and  yet  to  exclude 
the  idea  that  they  constitute  a  recension  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  That  they  maintain  a  certain  relationship  to  the  Byzantine 
or  Lucianic  text  is  unquestionable,  yet  it  is  almost  equally  manifest 
that  they  do  not  simply  exhibit  its  readings  to  us.  On  these  grounds 
I  am  disposed  to  regard  them  as  documents  which  preserve  to  us  a 
y.onri  'Ubooi;y  or  common  reading  of  the  Gospels,  as  it  existed  in  early 
times  before  critics  had  endeavoured  to  restore  regularity  and  order 
to  the  MSS.  and  more  particularly  as  that  kind  of  xo/ni  ixboei;  which 
was   found   in   the  regions   in  which   the   Byzantine  or  Lucianic 
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readings  from  which  the  others  dissent,  and  which  are  also  opposed 
to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Gonstantinopolitan  recension,  we  shall 
in  most  oases  obtain  the  text  of  E,  S,  V,  433, 435,  and  the  Sdavonic 
version.  This  indeed  is  not  only  admitted,  but  is  strenuouslj 
maintained,  bj  Pirofessor  Hug,  with  regard  to  the  Old  Sjriac  Version, 
and  for  reasons  very  similar  to  those  above  stated:  by  parity  of 
aigument  we  may  apply  the  doctrine  to  the  remainder  of  tiie  doca- 
ments,  to  which  it  appears  equally  applicable.  Not  such,  however, 
is  the  opinion  of  that  learned  and  accurate  scholar:  he  regards  the 
manuscripts  A,  K,  and  M,  with  the  Philoxenian  Syriac  Version,  as 
containing  a  special  recension  of  the  text;  and  he  even  conceives 
that  he  has  identified  it  with  that  made  by  Origen.  As  to  Codex 
M,  it  is  evident  that  in  these  two  chapters  the  extracts  given  from 
it  in  the  usual  critical  editions  are  too  few  and  too  incorrect  to  be 
employed  in  the  support  of  any  theory,  for  which  reason  I  have  not 
given  any  reference  to  that  document  in  the  foregoing  collations; 
and  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  maintained  on  either  side  with 
respect  to  the  others,  the  reader  who  will  draw  out  for  himself  in  a 
tabular  form  the  various  readings  upon  ten  or  a  dozen  chapters 
selected  from  different  parts  of  the  four  Gospels,  will  be  able  to  form 
an  independent  judgment  for  himself,  more  especially  if  he  has  respect 
not  merely  to  the  assent  or  disagreement  of  the  documents  quoted, 
but  to  the  description  of  passages  and  readings  in  which  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  may  be  displayed.  By  the  result  of  such  an 
examination  the  true  critic  will  gladly  abide. 

The  Armenian  Version,  by  its  capricious  and  arbitrary  transitions 
from  the  text  of  one  of  these  classes  to  that  of  another,  bears  evident 
traces  of  the  fr^ueut  remodelling  and  revision  to  which  it  was 
subjected  at  the  time  when  it  was  originally  composed. 

Without  pursuing  frurther  this  dry  and  uninterestmg,  though  really 
important,  investigation,  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  belief 
founded  on  a  considerable  number  of  trials  and  computations,  that 
a  twofold  division  and  a  sub-division  will  be  found  to  hold,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  text  of  the  MSS.  and  versions  of  the  four  Gospek;  and 
that  the  state  of  the  case  accords  very  well — that  is,  as  minutely  as 
can  be  expected  in  such  a  case— with  the  supposition  that  we  have, 
1st,  two  &milies  or  tribes  of  documents,  exhiUting  to  us  specimens 
of  the  xMvii  txlkttfig  or  unrevised  text,  as  it  circulated  in  two  different 
localities ;  and,  2dly,  two  revisions  or  recensions  of  the  sacred  text, 
derived  fr^m  these  two  different  kinds  or  classes  of  xo/y^  ixd<Hug,  each 
recension  being  founded  on  a  separate  class  of  authorities,  and 
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preserying  their  general  tesdmony,  or  what  was  conceiFed  to  be  so, 
by  the  critic  by  whom  it  was  superintended  at  the  tim«  of  its  first 
promnlgation.  And  I  am  dispoaed  to  extend  to  both  tliese  receosiom 
the  conjecture  of  Griesbaeh  with  reference  to  what  be  calls  tho  ' 
Occidental  and  the  Alexandrine  recension,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  call 
them,  the  Alexsndrino  xatvji  exAsff/^,  and  revised  text, — namely,  that 
the  former  ?^ prang  from  the  copies  of  the  different  books  of  the  New 
Tostamout,  as  they  circulatGd  in  a  detached  form,  as  separate 
writinga,  before  the  collections  which  were  afterwards  tormod  the 
iusLyyi7^&¥  and  the  dicroffroXo-  were  formed ;  and  that  the  latter,  that 
is,  the  revised  text^  was  remodelled  and  ^^urged  of  many  of  its  im- 
purities by  the  persons  who  compiled  these  works.  I  know  of  no 
fact  which  is  uiconsistent  with  tlie  belief  that  two  diiforent  perions 
— perhaps  unaware  of  each  other's  existence — may  hare  made  such 
compilations,  in  two  different  places;  one  perhaps  at  Alexandria, 
and  one  at  Antioch ;  or  one  at  Cfcaarea,  and  one  at  some  other  [dac«* 
A  revision  of  tlio  text  would  naturally  form  part  of  such  a  task. 


When  we  pass  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  wc  at  once  become 
sensible  of  a  great  diminution  in  that  portion  of  our  critical  material 
wliich  consists  in  ancient  M88.;  for  tho  Codices  hitherto  referred  t^ 
under  tho  letters  E,  K,  L,  8,  V,  and  ^,  contain  tho  Gospels  ouly. 
Three  other  i\I88.  however,  of  good  antiquity,  which  in  this  part  of 
tlio  Kv.w  Testament  are  called  E,  G,  and  H,  come  to  our  aid,  ani 
iu  some  measure  supply  their  place.  We  have  therefore  in  this 
book  the  uncial  M88.  A,  15,  C,  1),  E,  F,  G,  II.  Along  with  these 
wo  place  the  readings  of  the  cursive  Codices,  Ej,  15,  18,  40,  1)8,  i)l>, 
1(J0,  101,  1U4,  IOj,  100,  and  180.  A,  C,  D,  and  E,  having  been 
pubUshed,  wo  can  easily  verify  their  readings.  B  has  been  collated 
by  Birch,  who  assures  us  he  has  exercised  the  more  minute  and 
careful  diligence :  to  the  same  etioct  arc  tho  declarations  of  8cholz 
respecting  G  and  II,  and  of  Matthjei  respecting  98,  DO,  100,  101, 
104,  105,  and  lOG,  collated  by  themselves  for  their  respective  editions 
of  the  New  Testament.  AVe  therefore  liave  no  hesitation  in  exhibiting 
their  testimony  on  each  passage,  whether  we  find  them  expressly 
quoted  or  not;  but  13,  15,  18,  40,  and  180,  we  only  mention  wdien 
we  find  them  expressly  cited,  as  no  similar  assurance  has  been  given 
us  by  their  collators.     The  versions  lierc  cited  are  the  same  that 
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being  here  so  well  defined  as  to  strike  the  mind  of  everj  attentive 
reader,  iib  has  been  thought  allowable,  in  transcribing  them  for  the 
press,  to  mark  them  separately,  as  in  the  former  example,  bj  means 
of  parenUieses. 


Collation  of  Acts  xvi.  1 — 40. 

1.  ♦  xar^vrriat  5«-— (G  H.    98,  99,  100,  101,  104,  106.     Sclav.)    C. 
105.     It.  Vulg.  Sjr.  Sahid.  ^Eth.  Arm. 
xarijKrtjtfi  Si  xai' — (A  B.     40.     Copt.)     Syr.  p. 
hiOJojv  5fi  ra  itfyij  raDra  xar^vrijffg' — D ;  and  a  Greek  MS.  referred 
to  in  the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian  Sjriac  Version. 

i6.  yuwx/xor— (A  B  C.     18,  40,  105,  180.     Copt.)     D  E.     Vulg. 
Sjr.  p.  iEth.  Arm. 

♦  yvmix6i  r/Kor— (G  H.     98,  99,  100,  101,  104,  106.      Sclav.) 

Sjr.  Sahid. 

3.  Iri "EXXijv  0  crarj)^  auroO  wr?g;^gk— ^ A  B  C.     13,  15,  18,  40,  105.) 

Vulg.  Sahid.  ^th. 

♦  Th  Tarfga  auroD  or/  "EXX^v  i«r?p;^iv — (G  H.      98,  99,  100,  101, 

104,  106.     Sclav.)     D  E.     It.  Syr.  Syr.  p.  Copt.  Arm.     • 

4.  The  Common  Text,  which  is  supported  by  almost  all  the  critical 

authorities,  here  reads : — "  And  as  they  went  through  the  cities^ 
they  delivered  to  them  the  decrees  to  keep,  that  had  been  ordained 
hy  the  apostles  and  elders  tcho  tcere  at  Jerusalem,*'  But 
Codex  D  gives,  instead  of  this,  the  following  passage,  in  Greek 
and  Latin: — "And  going  through  the  cities,  they  preached  and 
delivered  unto  them,  unth  all  boldness,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
at  the  same  time  delivering  also  the  commandments  of  the 
apostles  and  elders  icho  were  at  Jerusalem,'*  A  Greek  MS. 
cited  in  Uie  margin  of  the  Philoxenian  Syriac  Version  gave 
the  verse  a  similar  turn ;  reading, — '*  And  as  they  went  through 
the  cities,  they  delivered  to  them  the  decrees  to  keep,  cmd 
preached,  with  all  boldness,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,** 

ib,  ff^KT/Surigwi'-— (A  B  C.     105.)    D. 

♦  rSrtr  Tgitf^— (G  H.    98,  99,  100,  101,  104,  106.)    E. 
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6.  aiSiMfli'w(A  B  C.     13,  15,  18,  40.  105,  IgO.     Copt)     D  E 
It  Syr,  ^th.  Arm. 
f^tTjSvn  g  • —  Sahid. 

•  i?/iX#oVrfr— (O  H.     m,  99,  100,  101,  104,  106,     Solav.)     Vulg. 

Syr.  p, 

t5.  y^xXar/jt^v  p^ti^as" — (A  B  C»     13*)     D. 

♦  nj.  7*X- jC^gav'^^^  H.    98,  99p  100, 101, 104, 106.)    E,    100, 


ill.  rh  X^cv  rov  ^lou' — D,      Vulg,  SjT,  Copt* 

*  r&i!  M^^* — All  tlie  other  documetite. 

i>J6vri-,  ai— (A  B  C.     15,  18,  40,  105,  180.     Copt)     E.    It 
ViUg*  8jT.  EjT.  p.  Saliid.  ^tb.  Arm. 

♦;xtf^mr— (O  H,    98,  99,  101,  104,  106.     Sclav.) 

ih.i}grr,vBi&vv!ar—(AC.    15,18,40,105,180.    Copt)    D  E.    It. 
Vulg.  Svr.  Sjr.  p.  Sahid.  Arm.  Sclav. 

*  xara  r^.v  B/V— (G  H.     98,  99,  100,  104,  106.)     B. 

ih,  rb  irnZiMa  'l)j<JoD-— (A  B  C.      15,  40.     Copt)     D  E.     It.  Vulg. 
Sjr.  Sjr.  p.  2Ei\\.  Arm.     (joZ  'iriooZ'  105.) 

*  TO  c-vct;/xc(.— (G    H.      98,   99,    100,    101,    104,   106.      ScUt.) 

Sahid. 

9.  a)>ri^  rig  /ucKibujv' — E.      It.  Arm.  /Eth. 
wffr/  d\>r}D  rig  /lax/ — D.      Syr.  Sahid. 
av^iP  iha%'  ng  %r — (B  C.      13.     Copt.)     Vulg. 

*  av^l  rig  h  At-ax'— (G  H.     98,  99,  100,  101,  104,  106.     Sclav) 

A.     105. 


ih,  krujg  xa/— (A  C.     13.  15,  18,  40,  105,  180.     Copt)     E.     It. 
Vulg.  Syr.  iEth. 
*  ',6r(^g'—(G  H.    98,  99, 100, 101,  104,  106.     Sclav.)     B.    Arm. 
stjrojg  xam  crgotfwcrov  aurov' — D.      Syr.  p.  Sahid. 
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ib.6^^'— {ABC.    13,15,18,40,106,180.    Copt)    B.     Vulg. 

*6x6^iog'^G  H.     98,  99,  100,  101,  104,  106.      Sclav.)     D. 
Syr.  Sjr.  p.  Sahid.  Arm. 

12.  x4xi7hv'^A  B  C.     13,  105,  180.)    D  E. 
♦iw/^fv  ri-_(H.    98,  99,  100,  101,  104,  106.) 

ixi/dfv  3i'— G. 

13.  r?;  cruX?;-— (A  B  C.      13,  40,  105.     Copt.)     D.      It.  Vulg. 

Sahid. 
♦r?;  «'(5Xf«r-<G  H.     98,  99,  100,  101,  104,  106.     Sclav.)    E. 
Syr.  p.  Mth.  Arm. 
rrii  Tvkfii  Tfjs  flr^w;*— Syr. 

f6.  JwAM^oAMV— (A  B  C.     13,  40.     Copt)    ^th. 
♦iVo^'liro— (G  H.     98,  99,  100,  101,  104,  106.     Sclav.)    E. 
105.     It.  Vulg.  Syr.  Syr.  p.  Sahid.  Arm. 
13^x1/-— D. 

f6.  flr^tfiux*i»'-— (A  B  C.     13,  15,  40.    Copt)    ^th. 
♦^^ux^)-— (G  H.     98,  100,  101,  104,  106.      Sclav.)     D  E. 

105.  It  Vulg.  Syr.  Syr.  p.  Sahid.  Ann. 

15.  ifit^rriif^  aMi'—E.     180.     Syr.  Sahid.  Ann. 

*  ifia/wrieik* — All  other  authorities. 

f  &.  Ta(  0  o7xo(* — D.     Copt 

*  0  Jxoc' — All  other  authorities. 

16.  ih  n)y  c^ux^r-— (A  B  C.     13,  18,  40,  105,  180.)    E. 

*  i/f  «jcKfn;x*»*— (G  H.    98,  99,  100,  101,  104,  106.)    D. 

ih.  ^arw»-— (A  B  C.)    D.     It  Vulg.  Sahid. 
♦»^i^-— (G  H.     98,  99,  100,  101,  104,  106.     Sclav.)     E. 

106.  Syr.  Syr.  p.  Copt  ^Eth.  Ann. 

17.  ♦(,/*;^--(H.    98,99,100,101,104,106.)    B  D  E.    It  Vulg. 

Syr.  Syr.  p.  Sahid.  Arm. 
J9A*^*— (A  C.    18,  106.    Copt)    6.    ^th.  Sclav. 
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L'4.  Xa^ii^  — (A  B  C.     13,  15,  18,  40,  105,  180.)     M  E, 

•  i/>.^^^r— (G  IL    118,  90,  100,  10  U  104,  106.) 

26.  ^w^x*i)ff«.  ^i  — (A  B.     13.  15,  18,  40,  105.)     D  E, 
*d«^X^>jtfd*  rf*— (G  H,    98,  &0,  100,  101,  104,  106.)    C. 

32.  tf^v  sratfr— (A  B  C*     13,  15,  18,  4i>,  105,  180  )     D.     It.  Vulg. 

♦  xa/ .T2tfi'— {G  H.    98,  99,  100,  101,  104,  lOO.     Scla?-)     E. 

%r.  Syr,  p*  Copt.  Sahid,  d\nn. 


34  ^y  J«or— (B  C.    40,  180.)    100. 
*H*  i^ln^f  ituT^^—{Q  H.    98,  99,  lOl,  104,  100.    Sclav  J    A  D  E. 
It.  Vulg.  Copt.  Sahld.  Mih,  Arm. 

35.  Thi^  lleeeivod  Test,  with  nil  the  ancient  Tersioris,  and  n  itst 
majority  of  the  MSS.  reads, — **  And  when  it  was  day,  the 
magistrates  sent,''  <SiX*.;  for  which  words,  Codex  D  with  tlie 
Greek  MS.  the  readings  of  which  are  noted  in  the  margin  of 
the  Pliiloxenian  Syriac  Version,  read, — ''And  when  it  was  day, 
the  magistrates  came  together  in  the  place  of  assemhlv,  ami 
being  informed  of  the  earthquake  which  had  taken  pUice,  they 
vere  afraid,  and  sent,''  Sic. 

o7.  The  Common  Text  reads, — **  And  the  sergeants  told  unto  the 
magistrates  these  icords;  and  they  feared  when  they  heard  that 
they  were  Romans.  And  they  came  and  besought  them,  and 
brought  them  out,  and  desired  them  to  depart  out  of  the  city." 
But  D  gives  as  follows: — ''And  the  sergeants  told  these  words 
that  were  spoken  unto  the  magistrates.  And  they  having  heard 
that  they  were  Romaiis  were  afraid:  and  having  come  with 
many  friends  into  the  prison,  they  besought  ihAini  to  go  out, 
saying.  We  knew  not  the  things  concerning  you,  that  tie  are 
just  men.  And  having  led  them  out,  they  besought  them,  saviwf. 
Depart  out  of  this  city,  lest  those  that  cry  out  against  you  may 
return  unto  us."  No  other  document  hitherto  collated  con- 
tains the  whole  of  the  additional   matter  here   found;    hut 
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40.  c^r— (A  B.     13,  15,  18.  40,  105,  180.)    DEO.     98,  100.    • 
♦i/V— (H.    99,101,104,106.) 

ih.  Where  the  Received  Text,  with  all  the  Versions,  and  all  the 
MSS.  but  one,  reads,  **They  comforted  them,'*  D  gives, — 
"  They  reUUed  what  things  the  Lord  hcid  done  unto  them,  hating 
comforted  them,** 

In  this  collation,  as  in  those  which  have  previously  been  submitted, 
several  various  readings  have  been  designedly  passed  over,  because 
thej  are  so  circumstanced  that  they  can  lead  to  no  inferences  avail- 
able for  our  present  object,  which  is  the  classification  of  the  docu- 
ments. A  few  of  this  description  have  been  introduced,  in  order  to 
show  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  nature  of  many  readings  which 
are  found  in  Codex  D ;  but  even  those  given  above  are  merely  a 
'  specimen  from  a  number  which  might  have  been  selected. 

On  perusing  the  foregoihg  tabular  statement,  and  comparing 
togetlier  the  residts  which  it  exhibits,  every  attentive  reader  wiU  draw 
from  it  the  same  conclusion  to  which  we  were  led  by  the  collation  of 
two  chapters  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark :  viz.  that  in  our 
present  critical  material  we  have  two  recensions  or  revised  editions 
of  the  sacred  text,  together  with  several  authorities  not  properly 
belonging  to  either,  yet  bearing  such  a  relation  to  them  both,  that 
we  shall  probably  not  be  far  from  the  truth  in  considering  them  as 
portions  or  reliques  of  a  xoiv^  txdooii  from  which  each  of  Uie  revised 
editions  derived  its  being.  The  first  of  the  revised  editions  or 
recensions  of  the  text  manifestly  comprehends  the  manuscripts  A, 
B,  C,  13,  15,  18,  40,  105,  and  180,  with  the  Coptic  Version;  this 
corresponds  to  the  Alexandrine  Recension  of  Griesbach  and  the 
Hesycbian  of  Professor  Hug.  It  is  true,  tliat  some  of  the  cursive 
manuscripts  are  not  cited  where  we  should  expect  to  have  their 
testimony ;  this  probably  arises  from  the  imperfection  of  the  collations, 
for  whenever  they  utter  their  voice,  they  agree  with  the  documents 
of  their  class :  and  even  if  this  be  an  erroneous  supposition,  it  would 
only  prove  that  we  have  wrongly  assigned  them,  or  some  of  them,  to 
this  recension,  not  that  such  a  recension  does  not  exist.  Codex  D, 
with  the  Sahidic,  the  Italic,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  ^thiopic  Versions, 
would  appear  to  belong  to  the  xotvri  ixboaii  out  of  which  tiiis  recension 
sprung.  The  Uncial  MSS.  G  and  H,  with  the  Moscow  Codices 
98.  99,  100,  101,  104,  and  106— if  any  faith  can  be  placed  in  the 
assertions  of  the  critics  by  whom  they  hav«  been  collated — manifestly 
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■belong  to  a  diff^F^ct  fimiilj  of  documents,  and,  torgether  with  tUe 
SclsTonic  VerBion,  constitute  tbe  Bjzantine  or  Constant!  Qopolit&a 
Recension  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  to  which  the  Received  Text 
very  closelj  though  not  undeTiatinglj  adheres.  To  this  edition, 
tlio  Poshito  and  Fhiloxenian  Sjriao  Versions  bear  such  a  relation  ai 
seeu^s  to  iudicato  a  deriTatiou  from  a  common  Bonrce,  being  probablj 
translated  from  the  documents  of  the  orietital  x«jfi}  lx,d^g  out  of 
which  tho  Bjzantine  Recension  grew.  The  Armenian  Version  agrees 
so  closely  with  this  Recension  of  the  text,  that  it  may  ahnost  be  said 
to  constitute  one  of  its  members. 

I  shall  conclude  tliis  Sectioa  with  a  passage  from  the  Kpistles  of 
PauU  passing  over  the  Cathohc  Epistles  and  the  Apoc^ypse..  Thb 
will  shorton  our  labour  without  groaUy  interfering  with  our  mam 
design ;  for  the  critical  material  in  tJtie  Catholic  Bpistlee  is  in  general 
the  same  as  that  already  discussed  in  the  Book  of  Acts ;  and  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation  it  is  so  scanty,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  settle  the 
mtitnal  relation  of  the  documents,  especially  as  naany  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  read  and  others  to  have  been  written  with  but  little 
attention.  I  have  selected  for  examination  the  second  and  third 
chapters  of  the  2nd  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  MSS.  referred 
to  are  A,  B,  C,  which  have  been  already  quoted  under  the  same 
designations ;  D,  G,  which  however  are  not  the  codices  denoted  by 
these  letters  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts,*  together  with  another  uncial 
Codex,  I,  the  Cursive  MSS.  17,  31,  37,  4G,  73,  80,  113,  115,  116, 
120,  121,  and  the  versions  already  quoted.  The  MSS.  A,  C,  and  G, 
have  been  published ;  B  has  been  carefully  collated  by  Birch,  D  bj 
Wetstein,  and  after  him  by  Griesbach;  I  by  Dr.  Scholz,  and  113, 
115,  116,  120,  and  121,  by  Professor  Matthan:  the  other  cursive 
MSS.  we  only  quote  when  we  find  them  specially  mentioned, 
holding  it  unsafe  to  infer  from  the  silence  of  their  collators  that  their 
readings  in  all  such  cases  agree  with  the  Received  Text. 


Collation  of  2  Corinthians  ii.  1. — iii.  18. 

11.    I.  iv  hurr^  rr fog  ufj^ug  syjsry— (A  B  C.     80.)      I.      113. 

iv  Xu^fi  i>MT)>  rrfjg  i//xa;* — D  G.      120.      It.  Vulg.  Syr.  Arm. 
*  iyMh  'h  X'jrrf,  rr^hg  u/xa;'— (115,  116,  121.      Sclav.  Syr.  p.)     .Eth. 
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2.  Wr— (A  B  C.    Copt.)     Sjr.  -^th. 

♦  rsg  ierir-^l.    113,  115,  116,  120,  121.    Sclav.  Syr.  p.)    D  G. 

It  Vulg.  Ann. 

3.  ty^-^  rwko' — A. 

tyf  rovTO  a-jrb* — (B  C.     17.     Copt.)     Arm. 
♦;y^-  UM^T'  «•— (I.    113,  115,  116,  120,  121.     Sclav.  Syr.  p.) 
Syr. 
rouro  a-  r/f  vfi;!if'—D  G.     It.  Vulg.  ^tb. 

ib.*Xu^rtx»  (or  X'cx^y^ABC.    Copt.)    (I.    113,116,116, 
121.     Sdav.)    Syr.  ^th.  Arm. 
X-  M  Xycniv  (or  Xucr^)  tx<^'—D  G.     31,  72,  120.      It.  Vulg. 
Syr.  p. 

7.  ufj&r—A.  B.     Syr.  ^th. 
/laXkov — Vulg. 
if/i&g  /iMkKkov — D  G. 
♦A*aX>.oiruAta;-<I.     113,  115,  116,  120,  121.     Sclav.  Syr.  p.) 
C.    Copt.  Arm. 

10.  3  xt^a^icfAou  it  ri  xt^a^i^fjMr — (A  B  C.     46.)     G.     It.  Vulg. 
f  xtx,'  «7  «•'  x«X' — ^' 

♦  i7  n  Kix'  f  x«x-— (I.    113,  115,  116,  120,  121.    Sclav.  Syr.  p.) 

Arm. 

8  xt^'  xtxp^i^f^i' — Syr.  Copt. 

12.  i/V  ri  luoTTiX/oir-— (A  B  C.     Copt.)     I.     113,  115,  116,  120, 
121.    Sclav.  Syr.  p.)     Syr.  iEth.  Arm. 
a/a  r-  ivwy'—D  G.     It.  Vulg. 

16.  ♦itfAti)  a«K£rou  ....  6tfAMJ  ?«5ff— (I.      113,   115,   116,  120,  121. 

Sclav.  Syr.  p.)    D  G.     It.  Vulg.  Syr.  Arm. 
otfAM)  U  tfav  ....  V)  «  C— (A  B  C.      17,  31,  37,  80.      Copt.) 
JEth. 

17.  Xo/cro/-— (I.     113,  116,  and  many  other  MSS.     Sclav.  Syr.  p.) 

D  G.     It.  Syr.  Arm. 

♦  ToX>.o;-— (A  B  C.     Copt.)     Vulg.  .Eth. 
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^  ?i^rsr^ift^w(l,     113,  115,  IIG,  120,  1210     ^>  ^'• 

,7,,  ^f<,^_(A  B  C.     17,  37,  46,  73.  SO,)     T>, 
•f^S^iou^— (L     113,  115,  116,  120,  12L)    G. 

IIL  h  *  vl  M^-{K  B.)    (L     113.  115,  1 10,  120,  121,  and  many 
other  MSS.     Syr.  p.)     Arm. 
^  f>^—G  B  G.     It.  Vtilg.  Sjr.  Copt.  Bclar. 

il>,  f|  i/jttSi^— (A  B  C.     17,  80,     Copt)     It.  Vulg.  Arm. 

•  ^1  hfO^  m^oTfltr/x^*  —  (I.     113,  115,  11(J,  120,  12L     SckT.)     D. 

6,  d^*  eocurS^  kavo/  ^fljctsi^  ^.oyfffaffW '  r^* — (B*Cp       37i    73.       Copt) 
Arm. 

*  )y.avoi  kfiiv  d(p  savTc!^v  Xoy/Vaff^a/  ri' — (I.     113,  1 15,  11 G,  120,  121. 

Sclav.  Syr.  p.) 

}x.avoi  hfiiv  XoyldoisOai  ri' — Syr. 

/x*  l^iL'  y.oy  ri  df  ea-jTujV — A  D  G.      It.  Vulg. 


7. /Jt)6/;-— (A  B  C.     17,73,80.)     D  G. 
*c,  >.;,)o/c-— (I.     113,  115,  IIG,  120,  121.) 

8.  rf,  biayjjv'.a-—{X  C.     17,  31,  73,  80.)     I)  G.     It.   Svr.  Syr.  p. 

*  .Eth. 
*  r,  hiay.ovia'—{L     113,115,110,120,121.     Sclav.)      B.     Vulg. 
Copt.  .^th. 

ih.  ho^a  i67tr — D  G.     It.  Syr. 

Iv  bo^fi  scrn  (or  r,v) — Vulg.  Ann. 
*ooga-— (AB  C.     17.     Copt.)     (1.     113,   115,   110,   120,   121. 
Sclav.  Syr.  p.) 

ib.  (At  the  eud  of  the  verse.) 
do^fr-{\  B  C.     17,  80.) 
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14.  *  Tfii  (»i}^^-.(L    113,  115,  116,  120,  121.     Sclav.     Syr.  p.) 
T-  (ffifi'  nfu^;'^A  B  C.    17,  31,   37,  46,  73.    Copt)    D  G. 

It.  Vulg. 

ib.  ir-^D  G.    It.  Vulg.  Sclav. 

*f^;-— (A  B  C.    Copt.)    (I.     113,  115,  116,  120,  121.     Sjr.  p.) 
Syr.  Arm. 

15.  ijw/xa  oJi»-— (A  B  C.     17,  31.) 

♦  iwW— (I.     113,  115,  116,  120,  121.)    D  G. 

t6.  dwty/wiffxiira/-— (A  B  C.     17.  31,  37.)     D. 
♦Awy/wuitfxirai-— (I.     113,  115,  116,  120,  121.)     G. 

17.  iXfu^j/a-— (A  B  C.     17.)     D.     Syr. 
♦ixi?iXiud-— (I.    113,  115,  116,  120,  121.     Sclav.    Syr.  p.)    ft 
Vulg.  Ann.  ^th. 

This  taUe,  asBuming  the  collations  upon  which  it  in  in  part  (outtAml 
to  have  been  executed  with  even  moderate  care,  dinplayN  to  rww  a 
division  of  the  testimonies  into  two  grand  claisei,  ea'^fi  of  wbkb 
contains  a  recension  of  the  text,  and  some  relaterl  dar;unw»iU,  pro* 
baUy  derived  from  the  same  JMvn  txdoe/;,  and  still  maifiUiniiijy  a 
prevailing  oonfwmity  to  the  revised  text,  tlumgh  wtUi  twu$y  dirvia- 
tions.  The  MSS.  A,  B,  and  C,  with  the  Coptic;  Vmhim,  tro 
included  in  the  first  recension,  which  has  Ueen  calM  f/f  OrMm'h 
the  Alexandrine;  by  Hug,  the  Uesyehiao  edttioo  of  xlm  U^zt  WiUi 
these  documents,  the  cursive  MSS.  17,  31,  V,  i^h  7'4,  m$4  m, 
appear  in  general  to  coincide,  so  Iv  a«  w«  tmu  iuAj^  ffm  iim 
imperfect  extracts  which  have  hitherto  been  puMisti^d.  TIi«m  UMP'ti 
we  may  affirm,  that  whea  thar  readifigs  are  irxpri^Ml/  '|«ioi«^i,  iiiHjf 
aro  seldom  found  to  difinr  from  the  mtt|oriiy  of  Um  tAJ^mr  AtmUfmHiM 
with  which  I  hare  united  them.  The  /VAkm^,  Smt^m  U  my\m^ 
so  freely  that  it  is  not  easy  in  some  pl^MHi  to  say  \tnm  ilio  Um^Mk/UH' 
read  the  text;  yet  he  M^patn  rery  fr^\*mtAj  Ut  i^m  wttli  tliM 
recension,  althmigh  in  some  very  »irikio|(  yimmff^  \m  UImni  a 
decidedly  opposite  coone.  fJo  the  other  haii4,  th^  MMM.  \,  \  VA, 
115,  116.  120,  and  121.  with  tho  HdM^msk  Vorsi/^i,  mi4  ih  Mrf« 
part  of  the  Xew  Trisfiwtt  tJU  VStiknmkm  Vtff»mi,  i^uUthUjf 
bekmg  to  a  diflmnt  rvomsioo,  with  wlikh  i$m  HfrUa^i  t^mtt^l^^  m^i 
the  Armenian  Vcnaoni  frt^^wsdy  Mipriip$,  yH  4// fi^A  ttm^itf  m^M^ 
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Tlio  Codicea  D  aud  G  and  the  Latin  Versioiia  sometimea  agree  witli 
<me  and  sometimes  with  the  other  of  thete  editions ;  sometiiiiea  Ihej 
have  readings  peculiar  to  tbemselyes,  in  whidi  tiiey  aU  agree;  at 
other  times  tbej  diifor  from  each  other,  and  m  a  manner  ^o  marked, 
that  we  cannot  concur  irith  Grieabach,  who  esteemed  ttiem  to  be 
members  of  one  and  the  same  recenaion  of  the  text,  which  be  deno- 
minated tho  Occidental  or  Western.  In  our  opinion,  t^e/odgment 
of  ling,  who  looka  upon  tliem  aa  derived,  without  any  critical 
snperin  ten  donee,  from  tlie  documeuta  of  Uie  mifi^  i^^tirfiic  or  unroTised 
text,  correapouda  much  more  clo*elj  with  their  present  condition; 
and.  as  has  alreadj  been  observed,  the  matured  opinion  of  Griesbaoli 
himBelf  did  not  essentially  differ  from  this  view  of  their  ongin  and 
character,*  One  thing  will  be  conceded,  that  if  the  term  Recannm 
be  nsed  with  any  reference  to  critical  super intendence,  and  if  the 
Cambridge  MS.  (which  is  denoted  by  the  letter  D  in  the  c^llationi 
of  the  Gospels  and  Acts)  be  what  Griesbach  calls  it — **  Occid^mtaUum 
facifc  princeps?/*  the  acknowledged  loader  of  tbe  Westerns— there  ii 
no  such  thing  as  a  Western  Recension  at  all,  or  else  it  consists  of 
that  single  Codex ;  for  it  has  innumerable  readings,  some  of  them 
verv  remarkable  and  characteristic,  in  which  no  other  document 
concurs.  But  this  is  a  point  which,  after  that  eminent  man's  candid 
concessions,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  argue  at  length ;  the  more 
especially  as  tho  tendency  of  some  modern  writers  seems  to  be,  to 
abandon  altogether  the  distinction  between  the  documents  placed  in 
this  class  and  tho.^e  which  Griesbach  and  Hug  agree  in  referring  to 
the  Alexandrian  or  l:]gyptian  Recension,  properly  so  called.  I  am 
of  opinion,  however,  that  no  person  who  minutely  examines  the 
readings  of  the  manuscripts  denoted  by  the  letters  B,  C,  L,  and  X 


•  In  hifl  Commentarius  Criticiis,  Particula  llda.  p.  xxxxiiii — xxxxri. 
the  following  expressions  occur: — **As  to  the  Occidental  Recension  or 
y.oi\iTi  h.hoGi;  we  are  sufficiently  agreed." — Of  its  disp>ersion  into  distant 
regions: — "I  readily  grant  that  an  explanation  can  be  given  on  Hug*8 
hypothesis  very  easily — perhaps  more  easily  than  on  my  own." — "  I  never 
supposed  that  its  original  formation  was  the  work  of  any  learned  man, 
revising  a  particular  copy,  and  constructing  a  text  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  on  a  comparison  of  several  MSS.  I  rather  supposed  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  old  transcripts  of  particular  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
or  defective  and  imperfect  collections  which  were  in  circulation  before  the 
iuayyiT^ov  and  acrotfroXo;  were  published."    He  states  that  he  used  the  term 
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and  of  the  Coptic  Version,  in  the  GU>spels  of  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
and  of  A,  B,  G,  and  the  same  Version,  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  will 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  thej  present  such  a  prevailing  agreement  in 
characteristic  readings  as  cannot  be  the  result  of  mere  chance :  thej 
most  have  been  derived  direcUj  or  indirecUj  from  one  and  the  same 
document;  and  whether  the  exemplar  to  which  they  owe  their  origin 
was  prepared  bj  a  learned  critic,  or  was  due  to  Uie  comparativelj 
humble  and  obscure  labours  of  some  diligent  copyist,  whose  transcripts 
became  known  for  the  care  with  which  thej  were  executed,  and  so 
obtained  acceptance  and  circulation  without  earning  for  their  author 
literarj  fiime,  makes  no  difference  in  the  matter  of  &ct.  I  add  that 
a  comparison  of  this  text  with  that  more  ancient  one  which  is 
preserved  to  us  in  the  Latin,  the  Jerusalem- Sjriac,  and  the  Sahidic 
VersionB,  as  also  with  the  Scriptural  quotaticms  found  in  Clement 
and  Origen,  dearly  proves  that  ilie  person  who  prepared  this  corrected 
copy  proceeded  not  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  but  according  to  certain 
fixed  roks  and  principles,  and  therefore  that  his  work  deserves  to  be 
denominated  a  Beeension — that  is,  a  critically  revised  text. 

Prpfossor  Norton,  in  the  first  additional  note  to  the  first  volume 
of  his  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  has  a  long  and 
able  statement,  intended  to  show  "the  great  extravagance  of  the 
lang^uage  which  has  been  used  by  Griesbach  and  others,  concerning 
the  diversities  of  the  text  in  different  copies  of  the  New  Testament ;" 
and  in  order  to  do  this  more  effiBctually,  he  discusses  the  system  of 
classifying  those  copies,  which  has  been  connected  with  and  has 
principally  given  occasion  to  the  language  referred  to.  Many  of 
the  expressions  which  this  learned  writer  censures  are  perhaps  too 
strong;  though  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  they  have  been 
emi^yed  by  Griesbach  at  least,  not  in  a  theological,  but  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  and  that  what  will  appear  of  no  consequence  at  all  to 
a  man  who  wishes  merely  to  derive  from  the  New  Testament  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  the  Christian  £uth,  will  yet  have 
considerable  interest  and  importance  in  the  eyes  of  another,  whose 
object  is  to  restore  the  sacred  books  to  the  exact  state  in  which  their 
authors  left  them.  For  this  circumstance  Mr.  Norton  has  not  made 
snflcient  allowance.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  while  nominally 
objeeting  to  the  division  of  the  MSS.  into  classes  or  recensions,  he 
really  concedes  all  that  is  of  the  least  importance  in  the  statement 
which  he  ooDtroverts.  He  expressly  allows  that  there  is  ''  a  Byzan- 
tine text,  capaUe  of  being  discriminated  from  any  other"  (p.  xxx.), 
and  sets  forth  in  detail  the  ''extraordinary  causes  which  were,"  in 
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tho  tenth  and  el^Teuth  ceuttiries,  **and  had  twen  long  befoi«»  m 
operation,  to  form  and  perpetiiate  *'  &nvh  a  tesct.  AinoDg^  these  hi 
reckoiia  the  concentration  of  Grecian  literature  in  Conjitantlaepib 
and  its  neighbonrhood  under  the  pressure  of  barbarian  ioYasiniis^ 
'*  But  few  Gi-eek  MSS.  were  written  except  within  the  waUs  of  that 
citj  or  in  the  monfk^teriea  of  Mount  Athoa^  or  others  subject  to  tlti 
jurisdiction  of  its  patriarcb-  Tranijcribers  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  each  other  may  be  supposed  to  have  used  in  comraoa  exeroplan 
having  the  same  text,  or  to  have  compared  thoir  respective  texU 
together,  and  to  hare  adjusted  the  one  to  tho  other.  Thejr  were 
priiicipallj  ecclesiastics,  and,  it  is  reasonable  to  aupposa,  wrote  uader 
eccleaiastical  supervision-  The  elGventh  and  twelfth  centuries  were 
distiugEijsljetl  for  verbal  critics,  scholiasts,  and  commentators.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  was  likely  to  cause  atteotioQ  to  be  giren  to  4h9 
minutiae  of  Tarious  roadingi  in  tlio  New  Testament ^  aud  wotild  lead 
therefore  to  tlie  formiog  aud  preserving  of  a  uniform  te:ct.  We  are, 
t!ierefore»  witliout  supposing  any  Byxantbe  recension  ^  properly  so 
called,  able  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  their  text,  and  their 
great  resemblance  to  each  other — characteristics,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
which  belong  only  to  a  majority  of  modern  manuscripts,  and  are  far 
from  being  common  to  all." 

Of  course  this  last  remark  is  founded  on  the  testimony  of  critics 
and  collators  as  to  tho  matter  of  fact.  I  affirm  that  the  same 
testimony  enables  us  to  distinguish  an  Alexandrian  class  or  family 
of  documents,  whoso  text,  though  not  handed  down  to  us  in  the  samo 
state  of  preservation  in  all  of  them,  yet  has  its  characteristics,  by 
which,  in  the  great  majority  of  passages,  it  also  is  **  capable  of  being 
discriminated  from  any  otlier;"  and  I  am  surprised  that  it  should 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  so  acute  a  reasoner  as  Professor  Norton, 
that  the  very  same  facts  by  which  he  accounts  for  tho  formation  of 
the  Byzantine  text,  might  be  used  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
Egyptian.  If  tho  Constantiuopolitan  family  of  MSS.  was  produced 
in  the  same  region,  so  was  tho  Alexandrian:  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  Codices  A,  B,  C,  and  Z,  were  written  in  Egypt,  and 
most  probably  in  Alexandria ;  and  if  L  and  A  were  written  in  other 
regions,  the  peculiarities  of  spelHng  which  they  preserve  show  that 
they  were  copied  from  Egyptian  exemplars.  The  four  former,  which 
rvrc  Liie  niO;^t  important,  were  not  merely  annroximato  iu  nlace.  hut 
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and  commentators;  and  the  spirit  of  the  age/'  which  remembered 
the  labomrs  of  Origeu  in  the  emendation  of  the  Septuagint  and  in 
die  construction  of  the  Hexapla — which  had  witnessed  the  critical 
efforts  of  Lucian  and  Hesjchius  upon  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament — which  had  before  its  ejes  the  pains-taking  Euthalius, 
wi)0  had  done  so  much  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  copies,  by 
breaking  up  the  whole  text  of  the  New  Testament  into  <rr/;^o/,  or  short 
lines  divided  according  to  the  sense — which  had  beheld  the  churches 
of  the  Egyptian  Christians,  who  spoke  the  native  language  of  the 
country,  discard  the  Old  or  Sahidic  Egyptian  Version,  and  adopt 
the  New  or  Copto-Memphitic — which  was  acquainted  with  the  efforts 
of  Jerome  to  reform  and  amend  the  Latin  translation  in  use  among 
the  churches  of  the  West,  and  which  preceded  but  by  a  few  years 
the  effort  of  certain  of  the  Syrian  Christians  to  procure  an  improved 
version  in  their  native  tongue,  faithfully  representing  not  merely  the 
sense,  but  the  very  etymology,  of  the  words  in  the  original ; — the 
spirit  of  such  an  age  was  surely  as  likely  as  any  other  "to  cause 
attention  to  be  given  to  the  miuutiaa  of  various  readings  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  would  lead  therefore  to  the  forming,''  at  least,  *'  of 
a  uniform  text"  Kor  was  ecclesiastical  supervision  wanting;  for 
Athanasius  informs  us  that  when  the  emperor  wished  for  a  number 
of  copies  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  use  of  his  subjects,  it  was  to 
himself  as  bishop  of  the  see  of  Alexandria  that  the  application  was 
made,  and  by  him  they  were  supplied.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that 
copies  made  by  order  of  the  prelate  would  also  be  made  under  his 
direction.  The  unhappy  circumstances  in  which  the  churches  of 
Egypt  were  soon  afterwards  involved,  from  internal  discord  and  the 
Saracen  conquests,  enable  us,  without  difficulty,  to  explain  how  it 
happens  that  but  few  transcripts  of  tlie  Alexandrine  text  have  been 
preserved  to  our  day — and  among  these,  probably  not  one  that  was 
of  any  special  value  or  importance  at  the  time  when  it  was  written. 
But  whether  these  reasonings  be  judged  to  carry  with  them  any 
probability  or  not»  the  distinction  between  the  Alexandrine  family  of 
documents  and  those  which  Griesbach  denominates — in  my  opinion, 
unhappily  and  improperly — the  Western  Recension,  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  be  decided  by  the  evidence  of  testimony,  and  not  to  be  denied 
by  any  one  who  will  examine  the  published  statements  and  collations 
made  by  critics.  That  there  is  an  affinity  between  them  is  indeed 
apparent;  that  there  is  also  a  recognisable  distinction,  is,  in  my 
judgment,  not  less  manifest. 

Mr.  Norton  thinks,  that  from  his  previous  statemeiits  "it  is 
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evident  that  the  peculi&ritioa  of  the  BjzaittJTie  text  nmj  be  &2pl&hLed 
without  recourse  to  the  stipposition  of  a  recenMion.'^  With  bo  cmi 
miDmate  ft  master  of  language,  I  would  not  witliDglj  dispute  about 
a  word,  but  would  only  meutioii^  tbat  to  me  the  term  recension  se^uu 
very  appli enable  to  the  process  which  he  has  abOTe  deicribod  in 
aiicounting  for  the  formation  and  perpetuation  of  the  Byzantine  teit: 
but  Tuidoubtedlj,  if  any  one  objects  to  use  it»  he  h  at  p€rfect  liberty 
to  substitute  the  term  family  or  elass,  which  involvea  no  theory,  and 
sufficiently  e^cpressca  the  matter  of  fact ;  and  whatsoever  name  bf» 
giv^en  to  the  documontii  of  the  Byzatitiuo  te:it,  th^  same  ought  to  h^ 
applied  to  the  Alexandrine* 

I  may  add,  that  the  brief  specimens  of  the  various  readings  given 
in  this  section  seem  to  intimatd^  what  is  probably  tlie  fact,  that  we 
have  before  us  three  different  stages  of  the  Constantinopolitan  or 
Byzautine  text:  Ist,  the  xmi-i  'ixh^if/^  consisting  of  the  Codices  A,  K^ 
M,  in  the  Gospels,  and  the  Anneniati,  and  the  Old  Syriac  Vemous 
throughout  the  whole  New  Testament ;  2nd,  the  Older  Reeension, 
or  Revised  edition,  consisting  of  the  more  ancient  Evangelistaria, 
the  Codices  E,  S,  V,  the  Sclavonic  and  Gothic  Versions,  and  that 
revision  of  the  Old  Latin  translation  which  is  contained  in  the 
Codex  Bri.iianus,  published  by  Bianchini ;  and,  3dly,  the  Later 
Recension  contained  in  modern  MSS.  written  in  the  cursive  character 
at  Constantinople  and  on  Mount  Athos;  such  are  most  of  those 
collated  with  so  much  industry  by  Mattbaei  at  Moscow,  which  exhibit 
a  text  of  the  New  Testament  very  similar  to  that  of  our  common 
editions. 

Section  III. —  Character  ami  Value  of  the  Different  Clasi^es 
of  Dociunents. 

On  looking  over  the  specimens  given  in  the  last  section,  and,  still 
more,  on  examining  critical  editions  containing  copious  selections  of 
various  readings,  wo  perceive  that  the  text  of  that  very  ancient 
period  to  which  the  early  versions  belongs  was  disfigured  by  numerous 
blemishes.  The  very  same  errors  do  not  appear  in  all  the  documents ; 
but  there  arc  entire  classes  and  descriptions  of  corruptions  which  are 
common  to  all  the  MSS.  and  other  authorities  which  preserve  to  us 
the  readings  that  wcro  currant  at  that  remote  time»     Mf>st  of  tfjese 
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the  parallel  statement  of  some  other  of  the  sacred  writers,  or  even 
from  expositions  of  Scripture  which  were  improved  of  at  the  time, 
with  a  Tiew  to  prevent  misconception,  or  to  obriate  what  wonld 
appear  contradictory,  absurd,  or  hereticaL  Many  of  the  peculiar 
readings  of  the  documents  to  which  we  now  refer  arose  from  a 
desire  to  explain  obscure  allusions  or  ambiguous  expressions,  and 
some  few  were  designed  to  amend  what  seemed  foultj  in  gramnuur 
or  deficient  in  elegance  and  force ;  but  as,  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
church,  mere  elegance  of  language  was  little  understood  and  less 
regarded  by  the  majority  of  Christians,  while  the  defence  of  the 
faith  was  matter  of  constant  and  pressing  necessity,  alterations 
intended  to  serye  the  latter  object  were  much  more  frequent  than 
those  designed  to  promote  the  former.  It  is  probable  that  many  of 
the  corruptions  of  both  kinds  crept  into  the  text  of  the  MSS.  frcmi 
the  margins,  on  which  notes  were  frequently  written  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  difficulties  and  obviating  objections.  We  may  add, 
that  as  the  churches  of  the  East  were,  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
centuries,  less  exposed  to  the  evils  of  controversy  than  those  of 
Alexandria,  contrivances  to  obviate  such  evils  were  less  pressingly 
required;  and  to  this  cause  we  may  attribute  the  comparatively 
pure  state  in  which  the  Eastern  xotv^  tKdotJtg  has  come  down  to  us. 

In  the  Recensions  or  revised  editions  both  of  Alexandria  and 
Constantinople,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  considerable 
attention  was  given  to  the  removal  of  those  exegetical  alterations 
which  formed  the  greatest  blemish  of  the  unrefbrmed  documents. 
In  many  cases,  interpolations,  whether  derived  from  commentaries 
or  from  parallel  passages,  were  expunged ;  altered  readings,  made 
with  a  view  to  suit  the  context,  and  to  bring  the  narrative  or  argu- 
ment into  more  complete,  or  at  least  more  manifest  harmony,  were 
restored  to  their  primitive  condition,  and  glosses  or  explanatory 
phrases  were  rejected.  It  was  not  possible  indeed  for  any  critic  to 
perform  such  a  task  with  absolute  success ;  his  stock  of  materiak 
was  necessarily  limited,  and  he  could  not  or  would  not  venture  to 
make  any  restorations  which  were  not  warranted  by  the  documents 
before  him ;  and  accordingly,  in  both  the  Recensions  we  see  some 
harmoni;Eed  and  expository  readings  which  appear  to  have  been 
retained  when  many  others  of  a  similar  description  were  abandoned ; 
but  still  it  is  manifest  from  the  collations  and  extracts,  as  puUished 
in  works  of  authority,  that  the  necessity  for  some  effort  in  this 
direction  was  felt,  and  that  an  endeavour  was  made  to  free  the 
Biblical  Codices  from  errors  of  this  description.     But  with  regard  to 
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of  til©  i^nm  Ix^ftCtg, — that,  nam  el j^  which  consists  iii  changes  made  for 
tbe  purpose  of  removing  grammatical  errors  and  inelegant  phrases — 
wo  perceive  tliat  both  the  Alexandri&n  and  Byj^antino  oditom  wero 
far  less  upon  their  guard  and  lar  lesa  scnipuloua  than  Ihej  oQ|fht  to 
have  been.  Both  of  these  edttiotis  manifest  a  decided  preference  for 
pure,  grammatical,  forcihloi  and  picturesque  expressions ;  and  that 
of  Constantinople  especially  f^eems  to  have  been  formed  under  the 
prevailing  notion,  that  notliiog  Uebraistici  nothing  savouring  of 
solecism,  notlnng  for  which  a  more  elegant  phrase  could  be  substituted, 
should  bo  permitted  to  deform  the  sacred  text. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  text  of  the  Recensions 
was  liable  to  bo  interpolated  or  altered  by  the  cop}ist$  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  primitive  exemplars  had  been ;  and  that 
particular  MSS,  though  following  the  revised  edition  in  the  main, 
wer«^  sometimes  disfigured  by  their  transcribers  introducing  here  and 
there  reading?*  whicli  bad  been  delibei-atcly  expunged.  Hence  we 
need  not  wonder  at  seeing  the  same  errors  reappearing  occasionally 
in  very  modern  transcripts,  and  sometimes  in  MSS.  which,  on  tlio 
whole,  arc  very  faithful  to  the  recension  to  which  they  belong. 

Although  I  am  aware  that  to  most  readers  the  elucidation  of 
these  points  must  seem  excessively  tedious,  I  deem  it  needful,  before 
investigating  the  rules  of  practical  criticism  wliich  follow  from  these 
statements,  to  illustrate  them  by  examples.  I  select  a  few  from  the 
14th  chapter  of  Matthew: — 

1,  2.  "At  that  time  J  llerod  the.  Tcfrarch  heard  the  fame  of  Jcshs, 
and  said  unto  his  sercants.  This  is  John  the  Baptist/'  Here  some 
copies  of  the  xo/vr/  h.dost;  (Codex  1),  and  several  MSS.  of  the  Vcrsio 
Itala)  insert  the  words, — "  whom  I  beheaded.''  But  they  are 
omitted  in  other  documents  of  the  same  class,  and  are  rejected  by 
both  the  Recensions,  being,  indeed,  unquestionably  interpolated  into 
this  passage  from  Mark  vi.  IC. 

3.  "For  Ilerodf  hailing  seized  Juhn^  hound  him  [and put  hiui]  in 
prison."  The  same  documents,  with  the  addition  of  the  Vulgate, 
omit  the  words,  "and put  him,"  which  are  not  found  in  the  parallel 
passage,  and  were  probably  left  out  because  some  persons  in  very 
ancient  times  had  put  a  mark  opposite  these  words,  to  denote  that 
they  wore  absent  from  the  tuxt  of  Murk  :  tho  j^igiii  being  nm under- 
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ancient  Eastern  copies  explained  this  very  indefinite  phrase  by  sub- 
joining, **  of  those  that  sat  at  meat:^^  this  addition  is  found  in  the  Old 
Sjriac  and  Armenian  Versions,  and  doubtless  expresses  the  meaning 
of  the  eyangelist ;  but  it  is  rejected  both  by  the  Alexandrian  and 
Byzantine  recensions,  and  is  manifestly  a  gloss. 

12.  The  MSS.  B  and  D  (both  of  which,  in  this  part  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  are  to  be  regarded  as  documents  of  the  xoiv^  txdottig), 
with  several  others  belonging  to  the  same  class,  instead  of  rh  otHtfia, 
the  body,  read  rh  cn-ufj^,  the  corpse;  and  this  reading,  though 
apparently  taken  from  Mark  yi.  29,  was  approved  by  the  author  of 
the  Alexandrian  recension,  as  is  seen  by  the  consent  of  C,  L,  and 
other  MSS.  belonging  to  that  edition.  But  the  Byzantine  edition 
reads  ifufjM  with  great  unanimity. 

24.  **And  the  vessel  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.''  This 
seemed  susceptible  of  two  meanings,  one  of  which  was  indeed  too 
absurd  to  be  seriously  assigned  to  the  writer ;  yet  to  guard  against  it, 
the  readmg  was  moulded  in  the  same  copies  into  a  different  form : — 
**  And  the  vessel  was  now  many  furlongs  distant  from  the  land,'* 
That  the  passage  was  thus  read  at  an  ancient  period  in  many  widely 
separated  lands,  is  evident  from  its  being  found  not  only  in  B  and 
several  other  MSS.  but  in  the  Peshito  and  Jerusalem  Syriac  Versions, 
as  also  in  the  Persic,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Armenian.  It  even 
occurs  in  the  Coptic,  although  the  Alexsmdrine  recension,  to  which 
that  translation  commonly  adheres,  condemns  it,  as  does  also  the 
Byzantine. 

Matthew  was  not  the  only  Evangelist  whose  text  was  thus  tam- 
pered with  in  its  unrevised  form,  at  least  in  some  copies ;  nor  was 
the  xoivi)  f x3otf/(  of  the  oriental  provinces  altogether  free  £rom  blemishes 
similar  to  those  which  occurred  in  that  of  Egypt  and  the  West. 
Thus,  in  Mark  vi.  11,  the  Peshito  and  Philoxenian  Syriac  Versions, 
with  the  MSS.  A,  K,  M,  and  many  other  documents  of  the  unrevised 
text  of  the  Eastern  regions,  after  the  words,  ** Shake  of  the  dust 
under  your  feet  for  a  testimony  unto  them,"  add,  **  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  it  shaU  he  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  or  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of 
judgment  than  for  that  city,"  That  this  reading  did  not  pervade  the 
whole  of  the  East,  appears  from  its  not  being  found  in  the  Armenian 
Version ;  yet  it  was  retained  in  the  Byzantine  edition,  and  hence  it 
appears  in  E,  II,  S,  V,  as  well  as  in  the  Moscow  MSS.;  in  the 
Gothic,  Sclavonic,  and  Georgian  Versions ;  and  in  the  Latin  Codex 
Brixianns,  which  generally  follows  the  same  readings  with  this  class 
of  authorities.      It  is,  however,  an  interpolation  taken  from  the 
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|WiUel  passage  in  Matt  x.  15,  and  as  such  it  ia  rejected  uot  merelj 

hj  the  Alexandriati  reoension,  but  hj  tho  unreTised  copies  of  tiie 
test  OB  it  was  current  in  Egypt  and  tlie  West,  so  far  as  wo  can  judge 
from  tbe  almost  imanimous  consent  of  tlio  documents  whicb  ha?e 
readied  us. 

I  conclude  this  enumeration  hy  a  paeiago  of  a  similar  ktud  from 
the  Gospel  of  Loko.  lo  our  common  copied  we  find  in  Luke  xyiL 
36,  the  following  i — "  Ttco  men  §haU  he  in  the  field,  the  one  shall  be 
mken  and  th^  other  sJiall  be  Ufi.''  Tbie  was  found  in  i^Toral  copde* 
of  tlie  Egyptian  xm^  tx^oiftc^  aa  appears  from  the  conf^ent  of  the 
MSS.  B,  13,  m,  106,  124,  218 ;  the  Versh  Itala,  as  it  is  read  not 
merely  in  tlie  manuscripts,  but  in  the  quotations  and  commentaries 
of  Viotorinus,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Venerable  Bedo<  It  ts 
also  found  in  the  Vulgate.  Neither  was  it  confined  to  Egypt  and 
tlie  West  alone,  for  wo  find  the  same  reading  in  the  Old  Striae 
Veraion,  the  Persic » the  Arabic,  and  the  Armenmn.  Y'et  it  wa* 
only  an  addition  to  the  test  of  Lsikc  from  Matt  xsiv.  40,  the  ten^c 
of  the  verbs  merely  being  altered  to  adapt  them  to  the  formula 
occurring  in  the  context  into  which  they  are  introduced ;  and  on  this 
account  they  are  rejected  by  both  the  Alexandrian  and  Byzantine 
recensions :  as  we  read  the  former  in  B,  L,  A  (C  is  mutilated  here), 
and  the  Coptic  Version,  and  the  latter  as  it  is  found  in  E,  H,  S,  V, 
with  the  Gothic,  Sclavonic,  and  Georgian  Versions.  The  harmo- 
nized reading,  however,  reappears  in  several  of  the  very  modern 
copies  of  this  recension,  from  which  it  made  its  way  into  the  early 
printed  editions,  and  became  a  portion  of  the  received  text — an 
lionour  which  it  still  retains. 

A  few  examples  may  now  be  produced  to  show  the  manner  in 
which  the  revised  editions  corrected  supposed  grammatical  mistakes, 
and  improved  the  verbal  construction  occurring  in  the  ko/v^  exooci;. 

Luke  xi.  1. — **And  it  came  to  pass  whilst  he  icas  in  a  certain  place 
praying y  wlien  he  ceased,^*  «fec. — xa/  l-ra'jtiaTo'  This  Hebraistic  usage 
of  the  copulative  %«/  is  avoided  in  B,  C,  L,  33,  which  read  w;- 

Luke  xii.  8. — ^*As  much  as  he  ncedeth.'' — oaov  yjriCzt*  D,  It.  Vulg. 
with  Origen  and  other  Fathers ;  but  B,  C,  33,  have  otfwv  which  is 
the  more  usual  construction. 

Luke  xii.  20. — **  Then  whose  shall  these  things  he  which  thou  hast 
fyrevarcd^" — Many  conies  of  the  unrovised  text  road  rii^c^: 
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strvants.'* — This  is  given  in  different  forms  in  the  xoivri  exdocii.  In  D, 
thus:  xaJ  iitf  tX^  rf,  i^^i^nji  f'j>J3Lxf,  xaJ  sv^fftt  oitruff  'irtufiiJir  xai  fav 
iv  rji  ^uri^  xaJ  rfi  r^irr},  /laxd^iot  x'  r*  X*  But  we  find  the  awkward- 
ness avoided  in  B,  L,  33 :  x^¥  h  rfj  dturi^,  xqiv  sv  rf,  r^irr,  f uXaxif 
t^Jfit  xai  ili^  oSrw,  futxd^m  x'  r'  X' 

These  remarks  are  of  much  use  in  estimating  the  comparative 
value  of  the  testimonies  on  each  side  of  a  disputed  or  doubtful 
reading. 

Having  ascertained  what  authorities  are  capable  of  giving  us 
testimony,  and  what  is  the  testimony  which  they  respectively  afford, 
we  must,  in  the  first  place,  separate  those  belonging  to  the  recensions 
or  revised  editions  of  the  text  from  those  documents  which  belong 
only  to  the  xoivi)  txhocii — and  the  latter  we  must  arrange  under  the 
two  heads  of  Eastern  and  Alexandrian,  or  by  whatever  other  names 
it  may  seem  proper  to  distinguish  the  text  which  chiefly  circulated 
in  Syria,  Armenia,  and  the  neighbouring  regions,  horn  that  which 
was  current  in  Egypt,  Italy,  and  the  West.  It  is  next  necessary  to 
distinguish  the  documents  belonging  to  the  two  different  recensions 
into  separate  groups.  This  being  done,  we  proceed  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  genuine  and  primitive  reading  of  each  recension. 
When  all  the  MSS.  and  Versions  of  each  class  are  unanimous,  or 
nearly  so,  in  any  one  reading,  this  task  is  easy,  for  the  work  is  done 
ready  to  our  hand ;  but  when  the  leading  authorities,  which  usually 
agree  together  in  such  peculiar  and  striking  readings,  are  at  variance 
among  themselves,  the  work  is  rather  more  difficult.  In  this  case, 
however,  we  may  receive  aid  from  the  documents  of  the  xonn  ixdotjic : 
for  as  the  recensions  must  have  derived  their  text  from  that  of  the 
unrevised  copies,  that  reading — if  such  there  be — which  is  found 
in  the  MSS.  and  Versions  of  the  xotvri  fxdotf/;,  or  in  the  majority  of 
them,  is  to  be  regarded  as  probably  the  reading  of  the  recension, 
rather  than  one  which  is  not  so  found.  And  this  probability  is 
very  greatly  strengthened,  if  it  appears  that  the  latter  reading  may 
have  crept  into  those  copies  in  which  it  is  found  from  some  one  or 
two  documents  of  the  xotvri  ixdottti  of  its  own  region,  or  from  the 
other  recension,  or  from  the  xo/vi)  txdosig  on  which  the  latter  was 
constructed.  It  is  allowed  by  all  critics  that  no  document  presents 
to  us  a  perfSectly  pure  copy  of  any  form  or  description  of  the  sacred 
text:  an  interchange  of  readings  in  some  passages  was  unavoidable 
in  transcripts ;  we  must  learn  to  recognize  such  occurrences  when 
they  present  themselves  to  our  notice,  and  not  permit  them  to 
mislead  us  as  to  the  primitive  text  of  that  recension  which  we  are 
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at  the  timo  coii«ttlf»riDgp  miicli  lose  to  ehako  our  con  fid  once  iu 
thoae  general  laws  and  facts  which  we  have  a^scertaincd  bj  a  cOTd- 
prohengire  indtiction.  It  muet  be  billowed,  in  deed  ^  Umt  the  wfaob 
process  is  but  a  calculation  of  probabilities,  and  tliorefore  we  m&y 
not  be  able  to  determine  every  que.'^tion  that  arijaes  with  j>erfect  and 
absolute  eorrectuess.  Wo  have  bc»fore  us  onlj  a  fragment  of  the 
evidence  which  would  bo  nece&sarj  for  complete  certaiutj  in  our 
conclusions;  there  must  have  been  documents  of  xwv^  ixhaeii  io 
ancient  times  coutaining  readings  which  are  not  now  to  be  found  iu 
anj  MS.  or  Version  of  that  class;  for  wc  sometimes  find  the  recen- 
sions supporting,  with  romarkablo  distinctness,  modes  of  rBa4ing  the 
text  for  which  we  search  in  vain  in  the  unrevi^  copies  that  havo 
como  down  to  us.  The  ancient  critics,  therefore,  must  hAv«  haA 
copies  that  were  unknown  to  us,  and  those  thej  have  in  such  iT^ttiiiMiii 
followed.  Bat  theae  instances  arc  oomparativeljr  f%re ;  and  it  wiU 
not  be  disputed  thatj  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  safest,  when  tJie  usual 
doc II men t=^  of  any  recension  nre  divided  in  their  te?=tinionv,  to  assume 
the  primitive  reading  of  the  recension  to  have  been  that  which  the 
y.oivri  h.hoci;  of  the  region  appears  decidedly  to  support. 

The  various  forms  of  the  -/.mi  hoodi;  and  the  genuine  text  of  tbo 
different  recensions  being  thus  ascertained,  it  next  becomes  uecessarv 
to  determine  tlie  comparative  weight  of  the  testimonies  atForded  bv 
these  classes  of  documents  respectively.  And  here  it  follows  from 
what  has  already  been  advanced  in  this  chapter,  that  any  reading  in 
which  both  the  re(.'ensions  concur  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  tlio 
preponderating  wciglit  of  external  evidence  in  its  fiivour.  Of  course 
it  is  not  meant  that  such  readings  are  to  be  received  as  genuine 
portions  of  the  sacred  text:  to  decide  that  question,  the  interual 
grounds  of  probability  must  be  carefully  examined ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  testimony  of  the  two  recensions  is  the  strongest  support 
which  can  be  produced  where  there  is  any  dififerenco  of  reading; 
because,  in  that  case,  the  variation  can  only  be  found  in  copies  of 
■/.onri  h,6o6i;,  or  in  copies  of  a  very  recent  date.  If,  in  the  fomier,  the 
probability  is,  that  it  was  examined  and  deliberately  rejected  by  tlio 
critics  who  formed  the  recensions ;  and  that  it  was  so  rejected  because, 
among  other  reasons,  the  majority  of  documents  then  existing  lent 
it  no  sanction:  and  if  it  be  found  only  in  the  latter,  it  needs  n^j 
arffument  to  prove  tliat  the  testimony  of  modern  copies  is  vi  little 
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tion,  grounded  on  the  genius  and  nature  of  the  recensions  themselves. 
\Ve  have  seen  tliat  it  was  evidentlj  the  desire  of  the  ancient  censors 
of  the  text  to  remove  from  it  Hebraistic,  solecistical,  and  inelegant 
expressions.  If,  therefore,  we  find  in  the  xo/yi)  sxdo<r/;  a  general 
concurrence  in  favour  of  some  such  word  or  phrase,  while  in  the 
revised  copies  it  is  omitted  or  replaced  bj  a  different  expression,  in 
which  the  harshness  is  avoided,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
attributing  more  weight  to  the  testimony  of  the  unreformed  text 
than  to  that  of  the  recension.  And  as  the  critics  of  ancient  days 
manifestly  desired  to  expunge  interpolations,  or  what  appeared  to  be 
such,  especially  when  they  seemed  calculated  to  serve  an  exegetical 
object,  so  their  testimony  in  favour  of  the  lectio  brevior  is  certainly 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  weight,  although  the  shorter  reading 
itself  may  be  preferable  on  internal  grounds. 

But  cases  are  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence  in  which  the  two 
recensions  are  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  the  one  unanimously 
supporting  one  reading,  and  the  other  a  different  one ;  and  this  may 
happen  imder  two  different  contingencies. 

One  recension  and  its  xo/v^  sxdo<fii  may  be  in  good  harmony  among 
themselves,  while  the  other  recension  may  dissent  from  its  own  xo/vi) 
txdwtig.  In  this  case,  the  preponderant  testimony  is  clearly  opposed 
to  the  reading  of  the  last-named  recension. 

Or  each  recension  may  be  opposed  to,  or  may  be  supported  by,  its 
own  xoivi)  ixdo6ti.  In  this  case,  as  the  number  of  the  witnesses  is 
exactly  the  same,  we  are  compelled  to  investigate  the  genius  and 
character  of  each.  The  Byzantine  edition  is  more  anxious  than  tho 
Alexandrian  to  adhere  to  pure  grammar  and  elegant  construction ; 
therefore  its  testimony  in  favour  of  a  pure  and  elegant  reading  is 
slight,  but  when  it  supports  an  inelegant  and  ungrammatical  one,  is 
very  weighty  and  important.  So  the  Alexandrian  readings  are  in 
general  more  brief  than  the  Byzantine ;  hence,  when  the  Byzantine 
supports  the  shorter  readings,  its  authority  is  great.  And  if  none 
of  these  considerations  be  applicable,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
principles  of  internal  probability,  of  which  indeed,  in  tlie  business  of 
textual  criticism,  we  must  never  for  a  moment  lose  sight. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CRITICAL   EXAMINATION   OF   PARTICULAR   PASSAGES. 

Agreeably  to  the  method  pursued  in  the  former  part  of  this  work, 
we  now  proceed  to  examine  critically  the  principal  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  in  which  various  readings  occur,  or  of  which  the 
genuineness  has  been  called  in  question.  On  many  of  these,  so  much 
has  been  written  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  work  to  give  eren 
a  summary  of  the  conflicting  arguments  that  have  been  adyanced:  all 
that  will  be  attempted  in  general  will  be  a  statement  of  the  testimony 
afforded  by  MSS.  Versions  and  ancient  citations,  with  such  remarks 
on  the  internal  evidence  as  may  appear  calculated  to  assist  the 
student  in  forming  a  correct  and  independent  judgment  for  himself. 
The  author's  opinion  is  only  offered  because  his  readers  will  perhaps 
conceive  themselves  entitled  to  know  to  which  side  it  leans,  that  they 
may  make  the  necessary  allowances  for  any  bias  under  which  he 
may  be  supposed  to  write. 

Section  l.—Matt.  i.  1.— ii.  23. 

As  these  two  chapters  are  found  in  every  Greek  MS.  of  the  New 
Testament,  ancient  and  modem,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  whicli 
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TranslcUumt  London,  1808,  acknowledges  the  first  sixteen  verses  of 
the  first  chapter  (which  contain  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  from 
Abraham),  as  undoubtedlj  genuine;  the  remainder  of  the  first 
chapter  and  the  whole  of  the  second  he  prints  in  Italics,  *'  as  an 
intimation  that  they  are  of  doubtful  authority;*'  and  he  places  them 
within  brackets,  to  show  that  they  are  passages  "which,  in  the 
judgment  of  Griesbach,  should  probably,  though  not  certainly  1>o 
expunged;'* — an  assertion,  the  incorrectness  of  which  is  truly  sur- 
prising; for  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  judgment  of  Griesbach, 
clearly  and  explicitly  stated,  there  is  no  ground  at  all  for  expunging 
these  chapters.* 

The  editor  of  the  Improved  Version  having  concisely  sunmied  up 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  his  own  view,  in  the  note  upon  the  passage^ 
it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  them  briefly  in  tiieir  order.  He 
says  we  are  assured  **  by  Epiphanius  and  Jerome**  that  the  parts 
which  he  has  marked  in  Italics  "  were  wantbg  in  the  copies  used  by 
the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites, — that  is,  by  the  ancient  Hebrew 
Christians,  for  whose  instruction  probably  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
was  originally  written.'*  But  this  is  not  accurate.  It  is  asserted  by 
Papiast  and  others,  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  originally 
published  in  Hebrew,  that  is,  in  the  language  of  Palestine:  and 
subsequent  writers  inform  us,  tliat  among  the  Jewish  Christians  of 
their  own  time  there  was  a  certain  document  preserved  in  that 
tongue,  which  is  variously  denominated  The  Ghspel  according  to  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Ebionites,  and  sometimes  the  Hebrew  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St.  Matthew,  or  even  simply  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew, 
because  the  Hebrew  Christians  who  used  it  affirmed  that  it  was  the 
authentic  work  composed  by  that  Evangelist.  But  this  document 
seems  to  have  existed  in  two  different  forms,  as  it  was  found  in  the 
hands  of  two  distinct  sects,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Epiphanius  and 
Jerome.  One  copy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ebionites;  and  this 
Epiphanius  distinctly  affirms  xcanted  the  genealogies  as  well  as  all 
the  rest  of  these  two  chapters ;  for  he  says,  X — *  *  The  beginning  of  their 
Gospel  is  as  follows : — '  It  catne  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Uerod  the 

*  See  hi*  New  Teatament,  in  loc,;  bco  also  his  Diatribe  on  these  chapters 
in  hit  ComxMntarius  Criticus,  Partic.  II.  pp.  47^64. 

t  Apud  Eusebium,  Hist,  Eccles,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xzxix.  I'apias  wrote  about 
A.D.  110. 

I  Epiphanius  de  JI<rr€9ibuSf  II.  xxx.  sec.  10. 
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iCinfj  o/Judem,^  thai  Mkn  came  administering  the  baptism  ^f 
tancs  in  thi  river  Jonkm^  mho  was  mid  to  he  of  the  Unea00  of  A*mm 
th^  prieHf  thfi  9*m  of  Zachartai  and  Eii^aheth ;  and  all 
ufUa  him.*  '*    (Compatvi  wilh  tUb,  Matt.  iii.  1 — 6.)    Of  the  Ni 
ho  shys,  that  '*they  have  among  them  the  Go^l  acconliiig  ta 
Matthew  in   Hebrew,  and  in   a  rery  ample  form'*  {^Xq«t^mm); 
**but" — h&  adds, — **I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  «xpangmi 
tli^  genealogj  of  Christ  from  Abraham/'     And  ia  fact  be  gives  no 
testimony  whatever  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  doenment  of  thfl 
N'azarencs  commoncod*     Certainly  he  nowhere  affirms  that  it  did 
not  t^oiitaiu  the  history  of  the  conception  and  nativity  of  Christ 
Jerome  tells  us  that  the  Gospel  used  by  these  two  seets  was  sub- 
gtantially  the  same :  he  calls  it  the  **  G<^p€l  according  to  the  Hgymwi^** 
but  he  intimated  that  others  called  it  the  *'  Ooipt^  acc^ttdlw^  ta  the 
Apoittcs,*^  and  that  its  most  generally  accepted  name  wa^i  Uie 
^Gonpei  at^ijordinff  to  Mettth-ew;"  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  th* 
library  at  Cresarea,  that  he  had  himself  obtained  permission  to  copj 
it  from  tho  Xazarenes  at  Beroea,  and  had  translated  it  both  into 
Latin  and  Groek.t      Nothing  apparently  can  be  more  authentic 
than  this  information.      In  various  parts  of  his  writings  he  give? 
extracts  from  this  document,  and  several  others  are  found  in  Ignatius, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Epiphanius;J  those 
in  the  last-named  writer,  of  course,  being  taken  from  the  Ebionitisli 
copy:  of  all  which  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  they  are  quite  different 
from  anything  found  in  our  canonical  Gospel,  and  that  tlie  work 
which  contained  them  could  not  possibly  be  the  original  of  the  Greek 
book,  the  text  of  whicli  wc  are  now  considering.     Its  variations  arc 
of  such  a  nature,  that  neither  its  additions  nor  its  omissions  can  be 

*  Thia  expression  shows  the  document  to  have  been  very  modem,  for  no 
Jew  of  the  Apostolic  age  would  have  represented  John  as  biiptizing  *'  in  tho 
days  of  Herod  the  Hnij  of  Jadtvaj'"  who  died  twenty-nine  or  thirty  years 
before  the  public  appearance  of  the  Baptist.  Xor  is  the  objection  removed 
by  Mr.  Norton's  (conjectural)  omission  of  the  words  in  Italics;  for  '*■  in  th< 
daiis  of  llerod''  would  un«[uestionably  signify  the  very  same. 

\  I  cannot  find  that  Jerome  auvwhere  asserts  that  the  Gospel  acconiini; 
to  tho  Hebrews  wanted  the  introauetory  chapters.  Dupin  seems  to  think 
that  ho  even  ([uotcs  it  as  containinj::  the  citations  from  the  Old  Testament 
now  found  in  Matt.  ii.  l"),  and  ii.  23;  and  Dr.  Priestley  is  of  the  same  opinion: 
this  would  of  course  imply  the  existence  of  the  whole  disputed  passage  in 
that  t'opv;  but  1  tliiuk  Imjh  tlnKse  writms  mi?5l'>ok  their  aulh^^r'^  mertoine 
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of  the  leost  use  in  settling  the  text  of  oar  canonical  GospeL  Thus 
much  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  The  copj  of  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ebionites,  we  know  from  Epiphanins,  omiued  the 
genetUogy,  which  the  editor  of  the  ImproTod  Version  retains  without 
way  mark  of  doubt  or  hesitation;  and  neither  from  Jerome  nor 
Epiphanius  can  we  learn  in  what  manner  the  Xazarene  copj  com- 
menced. Moieorer,  the  book  which  both  these  writers  describe  was 
clearly  not  the  original  from  which  our  Greek  Canonical  Gospd  of 
Matthew  was  transited,  but  a  totally  different  work. 

The  editor  continues : — **  If  it  be  true,  as  Luke  relates,  chapter  iii. 
23,  that  Jesus  was  entering  upon  his  thirtieth  jear  (see  Wakefield's 
translation)  in  the  fifteenth  jear  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  he  must 
liave  been  bom  two  jears  at  least  after  the  death  of  Herod,  a  circum- 
stance which  alone  invalidates  the  whole  storj.  See  Lardners  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  432."  But  Lardner,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  argues  very 
full  J  and  strenuouslj  in  opposition  to  this  view;  he  has  a  whole 
chapter  to  show  that  the  date  and  age  assigned  bj  Luke  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  notes  of  time  contained  in  the  introductorj 
sections  of  Matthew.  On  this  inquiry,  howeyer,  I  shall  not  enter, 
satisfying  mysdf  with  observing  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
criticism  of  the  text,  the  object  of  which  is,  not  to  investigate  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  narrative,  the  consistency  or  inconsistency 
of  the  events  rdated  in  this  or  any  other  passage,  but  merely  whether 
this  passage  belongs  to  the  book  in  which  it  is  found ;  and  those  who 
support  the  negative  are  bound  to  show  that  this  Gospel  was,  at  some 
period  or  other,  known  to  exist  without  these  two  chapters.  The 
same  considerations  apply  to  the  remaining  arguments  advanced  by 
the  learned  editor ;  which  are,  briefly,  that  on  the  supposition  of  the 
facts  here  mentioned  being  true,  *'  it  is  exceedingly  improbaUe  that 
uo  notice  should  have  been  taken  of  these  extraordinary  events  by 
any  cotemporary  writer,  that  no  expectation  should  have  been  excited 
by  them,  and  that  no  allusion  should  have  been  made  to  them  in 
any  other  passage  of  the  sacred  writings ;"  that  *'  some  of  the  facts 
have  a  fabulous  appearance,  and  the  reasoning  from  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  inconclusive ;  also,  that  if  this  account  be 
true,  the  proper  name  of  Jesus,  according  to  the  universal  custom  of 
the  Jews,  would  have  been  Jesus  of  Bethlehem,  not  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  ;*'  and  that  "  our  Lord  in  the  Gospels  is  repeatedly  spoken 
of  as  the  son  of  Joseph,  without  any  intimation  on  the  part  of  the 
historian  that  this  language  is  incorrect."  Some  of  these  statements 
are  very  open  to  question ;  but  allowing  thorn  all  to  be  perfectly  true, 


tliey  would  not  prore  that  tliase  chapters  are  uot  aiiUtctitic  portiniiB 
of  the  book  in  wtncli  tliey  are  found,  but  that  the  book  in  wbkb  the^ 
are  found  states  some  things  that  are  erroneous  in  point  of  ffict,  and 
urg^fl  some  argument!  which  are  incoudusiire.  These  tuatters  are 
of  much  higher  importanoo  thau  the  mere  auihenticitj  of  the  section 
before  us ;  but  certainly  thej  are  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  lend  us 
any  assistance  in  tlie  criticism  of  the  text ;  and  to  employ  them  for 
tiiat  purpose  i&  to  I'eason  in  a  vi clous  circle,  as  has  been  eiplaiocMl 
in  a  previous  part  of  this  work,  (See  Introdmitimi,  pp»  3,  4,  5 ;  fte 
aho  pp,  9—10,  &c.) 

On  the  whole,  I  entirely  concur  with  the  judgment  of  Griesbach, 
Uiat  such  dis(iU!ijitioas  belong  to  another  species  of  criticism,  regulated 
by  different  laws,     (See  Comment  Critic.  II.  p,  4C.) 

ill  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  the  following  facts  may  be 
urged  iu  support  of  the  genuineness  of  these  entire  chapters : 

(1.)  The  lauguage  barmonixes  perfectly  both  with  the  style  and 
phraseology  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Gospel,  nor  has  any  objector 
pointed  out  a  discrepancy. 

(2.)  The  manner  of  quoting  and  applying  the  citations  from  tlie 
( )ld  Testament  is  exactly  the  same  that  is  found  in  the  remainder  of 
the  book. 

(3.)  The  passage  in  question  was  known  to  Justin  Martyr  alx>ut 
A.D.  140,  that  is,  probably  not  more  than  eighty  years  after  the  book 
was  written ;  for  lie  recapitulates  the  principal  facts  here  recorded, 
introducing  the  same  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  the 
very  same  order,  and  with  the  very  same  deviations  from  the  LXX.* 
In  anotlicr  place  he  refers  to  Matt.  i.  20,  21,  in  conjunction  with 
Luke  i.  31,  and  says  expressly  that  he  drew  his  statements  from 
"  tliosc  who  have  written  the  history  of  all  things  concerning  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  adds,  "and  we  believe  tbem;"t  showing 
tliat  the  writings  so  referred  to  were  works  of  authority.  Dr.  Priestley, 
with  his  usual  candour,  admits  that  it  is  **  almost  certain"  that  this 
narrative  was  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  so  early  as  in  the  time  of 
Justin  Martyr.     (See  Ilistonj  of  Early  Opinions^  vol.  iv.  p.  62.) 

(4.)  Tlie  passage  was  known  to  Cclsus,  who  wrote  against 
Christianity  some  time  in  the  second  century ;  for  he  alludes  to  the 
circumstance  of  tiro  genealogies  of  Christ  being  given  by  the  sacred 
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does  not  question  the  genuineness  of  the  section.  It  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  repeatedly  quoted  its  contents. 

(5.)  Irenceus,  A.D.  178,  recapitulates  the  whole  series  of  facts  here 
described,  expressly  naming  Matthew  as  his  source.* 

(6.)  Julius  Africanus,  who  wrote  about  A.D.  220,  in  a  letter  to 
Aristides,  of  which  the  principal  part  is  preseryed  by  Eusebius,t  has 
a  laboured  theory  to  reconcile  the  two  genealogies  of  Luke  and 
Matthew.:  he  tells  us  that  many  had  occupied  themselves  with  the 
same  task  before  his  time,  all  of  them,  as  he  thinks,  unsuccessfully ;  but 
he  says  not  a  word  of  any  person  having  questioned  the  genuineness 
of  either  document.  After  the  period  when  this  letter  was  written, 
the  allusions  to  these  chapters  in  church  writers  become  so  numerous 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  any  in  particular.  It  is  seldom 
that  any  passage  in  an  ancient  book  can  be  authenticated  by  so  long 
and  so  harmonious  a  series  of  testimonies. 

To  this  consideration  I  would  add  one  which  has  great  weight 
with  me.  The  difficulty  of  reconciling  not  merely  the  genealogy  of 
Christ,  but  the  whole  history  of  the  nativity  as  given  in  those  two 
chapters  of  Matthew,  with  the  pedigree  and  the  narrative  of  the 
same  event  contained  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  is  so  far  from  leading 
us  to  suspect  the  genuineness  of  either,  that  it  rather,  furnishes  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  authenticity  of  both.  The  scribes  must 
have  felt  this  difficulty  as  much  as  we  do  at  present ;  the  testimony 
of  Julius  Africanus  shows  that  it  had  not  passed  unnoticed  in  very 
eariy  times.  If  the  copyists  had  found  any  warrant  for  leaving  out 
either  of  the  two  accounts,  some  of  them  would  have  been  sure  to  do 
80.  The  transcriber  of  the  Cambridge  MS.  or  Codex  Bezse,  in  his 
anxiety  to  harmonize  the  two  histories,  has  taken  it  upon  himself, 
in  Ltdce  iii.  24 — 38,  to  substitute  for  the  pedigree  traced  by  that 
EvangeUst  the  genealogy  here  given  by  Matthew:  this  shows  how 
willing  such  persons  were  to  remove  apparent  contradictions ;  but  no 
transcriber  and  no  translator  has  thrown  the  least  suspicion  upon 
the  first  two  chapters  of  this  Gospel.  In  short,  to  use  the  words  of 
Griesbach,  **  No  ancient  testimonies  whatever  can  be  brought  forward 
to  impugn  their  genuineness  ;*'  and  **  since  there  is  little  force  in 
the  arguments  advanced  against  their  authenticity,  we  judge  them 

*  De  HcaresUme,  lib.  iii.  cap,  ix. 
t  liistcria  EecUnastica^  lib.  L  cap.  tI, 
LlI 
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genuine,  and  Imve  uo  doulit  at  all  that  from  the  first,  that  ii,  from  tl^ 
very  tinae  of  tho  publication  of  Mattlicnr*9  Gospel,  tbej  formed  part 
of  it,  and  therefore  were  extant  in  the  primary  cop/  or  autograph/* 

SEOTioif  IL— Man.  Ti.  13. 

Far  thine  ii  the  kingdom ^  and  the  power,  <jmd  the  glor^^  Amen, 

The  doKolo^y  at  the  end  of  the  Lord's  prayer  is  regarded  ai 
spurious  by  Erasmus,  Grotios,  Mill,  Bougel,  Wetsteiu,  Griesboch, 
8choIz»  and  Lachmatin. 

In  stating  the  external  testimouy,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
Alejuiadrino  and  Ephrem  MS  8.  are  mutilated,  ao  that  their  readiagB 
eannot  be  ascertained. 

The  Vatican  MS.  B, — the  Cambridge,  P, — ^and  the  Dublin  Codci 
Rescriptus,  Z,* — leave  out  the  doxology  and  the  word  ATnen,  To 
these  are  to  be  added  the  cursive  MSS.  1,  17  (which  however,  insert 
the  word  Amen),  118,  130,  209,  and  those  very  ancient  MSS.  ot 
Matthew  out  of  which  the  copyists  interpolated  the  prayer  given  iu 
Luke  X.  2 — 4;  for  while  they  introduced  a  good  many  words  from 
Matthew,  iu  order  to  make  the  two  passages  correspond,  none  of  them 
appears  to  have  introduced  a  doxology — a  proof  that  there  was  none  iu 
this  Gospel,  at  least  none  in  any  copy  known  to  them.  Wetsteia, 
Matthiei,  Birch,  and  Scholz,  assure  us  that  they  have  found  in 
several  MSS.  the  following  scholium: — "  the  words,  *For  thine,  kc. 
as  far  as  Amen,'  are  not  found  in  some  copies."  The  scholiast  iu 
Codex  36,  observes  that  "  Luke  concludes  the  Lord's  prayer  with  the 
word  Uemptation/  and  that  Matthew  adds,  *  But  deliver  us  frctin 
eml/  "  He  evidently  knew  of  no  additional  matter.  Some  MSS. 
which  contain  the  doxology  contain  a  note,  stating  that  *'  it  is  not  to 
bo  found  in  ancient  copies  ;"  others  have  it  only  in  red  ink,  or  written 
on  the  margin.  The  Coptic  Version,  the  Arabic,  as  given  in  the 
Roman  edition  and  iu  the  l^lyglott,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  collated  copies  of  the  Versio  Itala,  also  omit  tlie 
doxology.  Several  of  the  Greek  Fathers  have  minutely  explained  the 
Lord's   prayer,   and   commented   npou   its   several    pai-ts   without 
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touching  upon  this  clause,  among  whom  are  Origen,  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, Mazimus  the  Monk,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who,  it  is  true, 
concludes  his  exposition  with  these  words, — "  By  the  grace  of  Christ; 
for  his  is  the  power  and  the  glory,  together  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  now  and  always,  and  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen:** — but 
does  not  seem  to  give  this  as  a  part  of  the  Sacred  Scripture.  In 
the  same  manner,  CsDsarius  introduces  the  following  doxology: — 
**  Thine  is  the  might,  and  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory, 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  t1^  Holy  Spirit,  now  and 
always,  and  for  ever  and  ever:**  but  he  gives  this  expressly  as  a 
portion  of  the  liturgy  of  the  church.  To  the  same  effect  is  the 
reproof  administered  by  Enthymius  to  certain  persons  who  omitted 
the  invocation  ** added**  (^^oandiv)  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  **hy  the 
FcUhers:**  namely, — "For  thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  glory  of  tJie 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.**  None  of  the 
Latin  Fathers  who  comment  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer,  takes  any 
notice  of  the  doxology ;  among  these  are  Tertullian  (who  has  twice 
expounded  the  prayer),  Cyprian,  Juvencus,  Chromatins,  Ambrose, 
Sedulius,  Fulgentius,  and  Jerome. 

The  doxology,  however,  is  found  in  far  more  copies  than  those  in 
which  it  is  omitted ;  and  of  those  which  contain  it,  some  are  ancient 
and  good,  as  the  Basil  MS.  £,  the  Codex  Cyprius  K,  the  Royal 
MS.  No.  62,  L,  the  Des  Camps  MS.  M,  the  Vatican  Codex  354,  S, 
and  the  Codex  Sangallensis  A.  It  is  contained  in  each  of  the  three 
Syriac  Versions,  in  the  ^thiopic,  the  Armenian,  the  Georgian, 
the  Gothic,  and  the  Sclavonic.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Sahidic,  and 
on  the  margin  of  some  copies  of  the  Copto-Memphitic.  Isidore  of 
Pelusium  seems  to  have  found  it  in  the  text  several  times ;  but  as 
he  does  not  explain  it,  some  suspect  that  the  copyists  of  his  works 
have  interpolated  this  passage  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted, 
and  which  they  might  suppose  to  have  been  accidentaUy  omitted. 
But  the  copies  which  contain  the  doxology  differ  very  much  among 
tliemselves,  some  having  a  form  even  more  brief  than  that  which  is 
given  by  the  Received  Text,  and  others  various  formulae  similar  to 
those  already  quoted  from  the  Fathers. 

The  passage  is  most  probably  spurious ;  for  the  preponderance  of 
ancient  testimony  is  clearly  against  its  authenticity.  No  good  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  the  omission  of  the  doxology  in  those  copies 
which  leave  it  out,  while  it  can  readily  be  believed  that  such  a 
formula  might  creep  into  the  Gospel  from  the  liturgies  of  the  churches, 
in  which  an  addition  like  this  would  necessarily  be  made  to  the 
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pr&jer  to  adupt  it  to  um  in  public  worsliip.  It  tnaj  indeed  be  con* 
tended  that  tlie  copjists  of  Mattliew  who  have  omitted  it,  did  so  out 

of  respect  te  the  authority  of  Luko ;  but  as  persons  of  their  descrip- 
tion  were  far  more  prone  to  add  than  to  leare  out,  the  prepoudenmce 
of  the  tnteraal  evidence  lies  on  the  otiier  aide. 


Sectjok  in.— Matt.  xix.  17. 

Her©  tha  common  tort  reads,  "  But  he  said  nnto  him^  W  fLt  >^ttg 

dytiM*;  6ubii^  aya&hg  f/  /^^  £h  i  &dg, —  TFAt/  call  est  thou  me  po^d? 
None  is  good  but  one,  [that  is]  €?o(i/'  But  I)r»  Griesbach  gives  our 
Lord's  answer  iu  a  different  formt  vt  /4^  i^<>vTfIg  ^^i  roD  ayat^;  tJ? 
hrtv  h  aya$ii^- — **  Whf  asktst  ihau  mt  conctrning  that  tvhieh  is  ^ood? 
Be  thai  is  good  is  one.     But  if  thou  wiJt  cnt^r  into  life^"  &e* 

As  the  testimoniGS  in  respect  to  the  two  clauses  here  preaented  for 
consideratioD  are  not  ciactlj  the  samOt  It  may  be  couronient  to 
separate  our  rrnmrks  mta  two  parngraphs^j  and  to  exhibit  the  autho- 
rities separately. 

(1.)  We  are  first  to  compare  togotlicr  the  two  readings,  **  TFA?/ 
caUci^t  thou  me  flood,''  and  *'  ^^  ^'2/  <^^^^^('s^  ^^^ou  tnc  concerning  iJuit 
vhlch  is  (loody 

On  belialf  of  tlio  former  reading,  which  is  tliat  of  the  common 
text,  we  liavc  the  Manuscripts  C,  E,  K,  S,  V,  A,  and,  as  Scliolz 
affirms,  all  those  of  the  Constantinopolitan  family  without  exception. 
On  the  same  side  we  have  the  Peshito  and  tlie  Philoxenian  Syriac 
Aversions,  the  Arabic  as  found  in  all  the  editions  of  it  which  have 
])een  published,  the  Persic,  and  the  Sclavonic.  Wo  have  also  the 
Codex  Brixianus,  a  Latin  MS.  of  the  Versio  Itala  of  the  6th  or  7tli 
century.  In  this  form  likewise  the  text  was  read  by  Justin  Martyr, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  occasionally,  Chrysostom,  EutlijTnius,  and 
Thoophylact ;  and  also  by  one  or  two  Latin  writers,  including"  Hilary. 

The  other  lection  is  supported  by  B,  D,  L,  1,  22,  251  (Mt.  x, 
in  which  this  verse  is  written  twice,  once  in  the  common  and  once 
in  the  second  form),  and  some  other  MSS.,  the  names  of  which  are 
not  given — by  the  Sahidic,  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  Vulgate  Versions, 
and  by  all  the  known  MSS.  of  the  Versio  Itala,  except  the  Codex 
Brixianus  ;  it  is  also  placed  as  a  various  reading  in  the  margin  of 
the  Philoxoni^ti  ESyriac  Version.     On;;on  oxprcrisly  aftinns  this  to 
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read  bj  Eosebins,  by  Cjril  of  Alexandria  in  some  places,  though 
in  others  he  adheres  to  the  Received  Text ;  bj  Dionjsius  the 
Areopagite,  so  called,  a  writer  of  the  3rd  contarj  ;  and  Antiochus 
of  Ptolemais,  of  the  5th.  Seyeral  Latin  Fathers  agree  with  this 
reading:  among  others,  Noyatian,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Jurencus. 

(2.)  We  have  next  to  state  the  evidence  in  reference  to  the 
different  forms  of  the  last  clause. 

The  Received  Text,  •'  None  is  good  hut  one  [that  is]  God,''  is 
supported  bj  C,  E,  K,  S,  V,  A,  and  the  cursive  MSS.  of  the  Con- 
stautinopolitan  Recension ;  by  the  Peshito  and  Philoxenian  Sjriac, 
the  Arabic,  the  Persic,  the  ^thiopic,  the  Sahidic,  the  Grothic, 
Georgian,  and  Sclavonic  Versions ;  and  bj  the  citations  of  Chrj- 
sostom,  the  writer  of  a  dialogue  concerning  the  Trinity,  a  work  of 
the  5th  century,  and  others  of  the  Fathers. 

Griesbach's  reading,  "  He  that  is  good  is  one,''  is  maintained  by 
B,  D,  L,  1,  22;  by  the  Armenian  and  Jerusalem  Syriac  Versions, 
and  some  copies  of  the  Versio  Itala ;  as  likewise  by  Justin  Martyr 
(who,  however,  exhibits  the  passage  in  various  forms);  and  by 
Origen,  who  thrice  quotes  it,  and  each  time  as  here  given. 

Another  reading,  ih  i(friv  dyoBhg,  6  hog,  **  One  is  good,  that  is  God," 
is  found  in  the  Coptic  and  Vulgate  Versions,  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  MSS.  of  the  Versio  Itala. 

There  are  a  few  more  various  readings  of  this  clause,  but  they 
are  so  feeUy  supported  that  they  may  be  safely  thrown  aside. 

In  both  clauses,  Griesbach's  reading  appears  to  be  preferable  to 
that  of  the  Received  Text:  1st,  because  it  is  supported  by  ancient 
and  respectable  authorities,  belonging  to  different  classes;  2ndly, 
because  it  is  the  more  obscure  and  difficult  reading  in  itself;  and 
3rdly,  becaose  the  received  reading  probably  arose  from  the  desire 
of  the  copyists  to  explain  and  simpUfy  the  text  by  the  aid  ef  the 
parallel  passages  in  Mark  x.  18,  and  Luke  xviii.  19,  which  are  be- 
yond all  question  genuine.  It  may  indeed  be  urged  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  common  reading  is  preferable  on  the  ground  of  its  ap- 
pearing less  fovourable  to  the  orthodox  faith,  of  which  the  scribes 
were  generally  sincere  votaries ;  but  as  they  have  made  no  attempt 
to  tamper  with  the  parallel  passages,  I  conceive  that  we  have  no 
reason  to  suspect  them  of  any  undue  bias  in  the  case  before  us. 

In  the  last  clause  the  third  reading  is  suspicious,  as  apparently 
compounded  of  the  other  two. 

The  common  reading  of  this  passage  has  sometimes  been  quoted 
in  the  Trinitarian  controversy,  and  urged  as  carrying  with  it  the 
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nutUority  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but  no  one  wlio  ia  aware  of  tli« 

doubt,  to  say  the  least,  whkh  hangs  over  its  authenticity,  can  do  so 
without  guilt,  unloss  he  expressly  montioas  the  various  rDadings,  and 
gives  his  reasons  for  preferriiig  tlie  common  text.  This  remark, 
Itowever,  does  not  apply  to  the  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke. 


r 


In  fdl  the  conmion  editions  of  tlie  Greek  Testament,  and  in  all 
iDoderu  translatioriB  of  die  Scripture^  wo  here  read  as  follows: — 
'*  Th^t  H  niigfit  he  fut^Ued which  was  Mpoken  h^  tJit  prophets  :  *  They 
paHtd  m;/  gurmend  atncmg  titemy  ami  ujwn  my  raiment  tfie^  east  ?oU/  " 

But  this  versa  is  wanting  in  the  M88,  A,  B  (C  is  mutilated 
hei'e),  D,  E,  F,  G.  H,  K,  L,  M,  S*  U»  V  (Z  is  mutilated)*  together 
with  160  or  170  MSS,  in  the  cursive  characteT»  among  which  are 
3,  33,  40,  102,  157,  235,  433,  435,  and  others  that  are  good,  though 
modern.  It  is  also  omitted  by  the  Old  Syriac  Version,  as  we  find 
it  in  the  MSS.  in  Widmanstad's  Edition,  and  in  Walton's  Polj- 
glott;  but  as  Widmanstad  and  Moses  of  Mardin,  in  the  editio  prin- 
ce ps  of  the  Syriac  Now  Testament,  unfortunately  placed  this  and 
some  otlicr  omitted  readings  to  wliich  they  wished  to  direct  attention 
ill  the  same  list  with  the  typographical  errata,  it  has,  by  some 
(MJitors,  been  taken  hito  the  text.  In  the  Bible  Society's  edition  it 
is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  with  a  note  stating  that  it  is  found 
ill  some  Greek  copies.  That  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Old  Syriac 
Version  is  manifest  from  the  note  in  tiie  margin  of  the  Philoxenian 
translation — *'  This  prophetic  oracle  (x^r^^'O  ^'^s  not  found  in  tvo 
Greek  copies" — (so  the  note  is  given  in  White's  Edition;  but  in 
two  MSS.  collated  by  Adler  he  found  it  written  in  three  Greek 
copies) — **  nor  in  the  Old  Syriac."  It  is  likewise  wanting  in  the 
Sahidic  and  Coptic  Versions ;  the  .Ethiopic,  the  Arabic,  and  Persic, 
as  printed  in  the  Polyglott,  and  in  the  Sclavonic;  also  in  most 
copies  of  the  Versio  Itala,  and  in  some  MSS.  and  in  the  Six  tine 
edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Chrysostom,  Titus  of  Bostra, 
r]uthymius,  Theophylact,  Origen,  Hilary,  Augustine,  and  Juvcncus 
(•omraent  upon  this  section,  but  take  no  notice  of  this  verse. 

THi  tlic  other  hand,  it  i.s  found  in  ^,  1,  17.  IJl.  01^  Us,  121.  2*i2. 
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the  silence  of  Adler,*  who  takes  no  note  of  any  varioas  reading ;  in 
the  Armenian ;  in  the  Arahic,  as  giyen  by  the  Roman  editors  and 
Erpenios ;  and  in  Whelock's  edition  of  the  Persic.  The  Gothic 
Version  is  mutilated. 

The  preponderance  of  the  testimony,  both  in  point  of  antiquity 
and  critical  authority,  is  against  the  genuineness  of  the  clause, 
and  the  internal  evidence  is  also  adverse ;  for  although,  in  one  or 
two  copies,  the  verse  might  have  been  omitted  on  account  of  the 
6^/orfXgtiri»,  the  preceding  verse  and  this  both  ending  with  the  word 
xX^^ov,  it  is  very  unusual  to  find  a  mere  mistake  of  that  kind  so  widely 
propagated ;  and  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  sentence  has  been 
introduced,  whether  through  the  margin  or  otherwise,  from  the 
parallel  passage  in  John  ziz.  24. 

Section  W.-^MarJc  xvi.  9—20. 

Concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  last  twelve  verses  of  the  Gospel 
of  Mark,  including  all  that  is  read  from  the  words  if  ojSoDyro  70^, 
**for  they  were  afraid,*'  in  ver.  8,  to  the  end  of  the  book,  doubts 
have  been  expressed  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times ;  and  the 
testimony  is  so  conflicting  that  few  critics  will  undertake  to  decide 
the  question  with  absolute  certainty. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  add,  that  no  one  supposes  Mark  to  have 
intended  to  close  his  Gospel  with  the  words  **for  they  were  afraid,'* 
This  would  have  been  a  most  abrupt  conclusion,  and  directly  con- 
trary to  the  Evangelist's  manifest  design ;  for  it  would  only  have 
served  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  fact  of  the  resurrection.  Griesbach, 
who  marks  this  entire  passage  with  a  double  minus  (=)  in  his  New 
Testament,  as  a  note  of  grave  suspicion,  and  argues  against  its 
authenticity  in  his  Commentarius  Criticus,  suggests  that  Mark  may 
have  written  another  conclusion  to  his  history,  which,  having  been 
lost  either  in  a  very  early  transcript  or  in  the  autograph,  by  some 
accident,  some  subsequent  copyist  or  editor  appended  the  section 
now  before  us  to  prevent  the  work  from  terminating  too  abruptly. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  a  more  plausible  conjecture,  that  the 
Evangelist  having  been  prevented  by  death  from  carrying  his  history 
further  than  verse  8,  some  one  at  a  very  early  period  added  the  last 
twelve  verses  to  render  the  narrative  complete  within  itself.     Hug 

*  If  I  rightly  interpret  Adler*!  notice,  Versiones  Syriacm  denuo  Eaam. 
p.  157.  this  verse  occurs  twice  in  the  MS.  of  the  Jer.  »yr.  Vernon;  which 
IS,  as  is  well  known,  an  EvaDgelistariam. 
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has  another  theory,  lie  holds  (following  aome  ancient  authoritiea) 
that  Mark  wrote  hb  Gospel  bj  the  aediBtaneei  almoBt  at  the  dictatioti, 
of  the  ApC3tlfi  Peter;  he  supposes  the  work  to  have  reached  the 
words  iptif^oZvTG  y^^,  when  Pet^?^  was  cut  off  bj  martyrdom ;  that 
some  copies  of  it  got  into  circulation  in  thig  uu&tmhed  itate ;  bixt 
that  the  Evangelist  himaetfr  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  addod  the 
closing  section  to  prevent  the  abrupt  and  uasttitable  conclusion.  In 
this  manner  he  accounts  for  the  unusual  coaciseoess  of  the  narrative 
and  the  departure  from  the  coimnon  pliraseologj and  stjle  of  Mark's 
GoBpeL 

The  section  is  omitted  only  iu  one  MS,j  tlie  Codex  VaticimuSp 
B ;  and  in  one  version,  the  Anneaian,*  It  is  found  lu  all  other 
MSS.,  including  A.  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  II,  K,  L,  M,  S,  U,  V,  a,  aad 
probably  not  less  than  200  cursive  oaes;  besides  all  the  ancient 
versions  which  contain  this  cliapter^  except  the  Armeotaa.  It  was 
quoted  and  evidently  acknowledged  as  gonumo  bj  Ir^aaeue,  and 
pi'uhaUif  hy  CI  emeu  u  Aiexaudriiius^  hi  tliG  2d  cent  tin;  l»v  Cvril  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  fourth;  by  Nostorius;  and  the  author  of  the 
Synopsis  of  Sacred  Scripture,  found  among  the  works  of  Atbanasius, 
iu  the  fifth.  It  was  read  among  the  Latins  by  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Gregory,  and  others.  It  is  true,  however,  that  many  of  these 
authorities  express  more  or  less  of  hesitation,  so  that  they  cannot  bo 
said  to  support  the  common  reading  unreservedly. 

Thus  the  manuscripts  marked  L  (in  the  text),  and  274  (in  the 
margni),  and  the  Philoxeniau  Syriac  Version  (also  in  the  mai'gin), 
present  the  following  note,  immediately  after  the  eighth  verse — '*  In 
some  copies  wo  find  the  following  words — *And  they  related  all  the 
things  delivered  unto  them,  hricflij  to  those  with  Peter  ;  and  after 
these  things  Jesus  himself  sent  forth  by  mearis  of  them,  from  the  £a^t 
even  to  the  West,  the  sacred  and  immortal  proclamation  of  everlasting 
salvation.'''  Codex  L  then  continues: — "The  following  is  also 
found  after  i^opoD^ro  ya^ — ^And  having  arisen/  "  ttc. — exactly  as  in 
the  common  editions,  to  the  end. 

Codices  20  and  300  have  a  scholium  at  the  end  of  verse  8 : — **  From 
this  to  the  end  is  not  read  in  some  copies ;  but  iu  the  ancient  ones 
all  is  found  without  omission."  Codex  22,  after  s(po3oiJvro  ya^,  inserts 
the  word  d/.o; — (Finis,  the  End) — and  then  subjoins  in  red  ink: 
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*'  In  some  copies  the  Gospel  terminates  here,  but  in  many  the  fol- 
lowing is  also  found ;''  after  which  the  closing  verses  are  inserted,  in 
the  common  form.  In  the  Codices  23,  34,  39,  and  41,  an  extract 
firom  SeveruB  of  Antioch  is  given  by  way  of  scholium : — **  In  the 
more  accurate  copies,  the  Gospel  of  Mark  ends  with  the  words  */or 
they  were  afraid;*  but  in  some  there  is  abo  added,  'And  having 
risen  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  he  appeared  first  to  Mary 
Magdalene,  out  of  whom  he  had  cast  seven  demons  ;*  but  this  seems 
to  be  rather  contradictory  to  the  previous  statements,' "  &c.,  &c.  In 
the  MS S.  numbered  24  and  374,  the  scholium  says — ''In  most 
copies,  this  passage  is  not  found  in  the  present  Gospel,  the  trans- 
cribers having  thought  it  spurious ;  but  we,  having  found  it  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  accurate  copies,  and  especially  in  the  Pales - 
tinian  Gospel  of  Mark,  in  its  genuine  form,  have  inserted  bore  the 
history  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  contained  in  it, ''  &c.  In  the 
Codices  1,  206,  and  209,  it  is  observed: — **  In  some  copies  the 
Crospel  closes  here,  and  thus  far  Eusebius  constructed  his  canons; 
but  in  others  these  words  are  added — *And  having  arisen,***  &c. 
And  remarks  to  the  same  effect  are  found  in  the  MSS.  numbered 
36,  37,  38,  40,  108,  129,  137,  138,  143,  181,  186,  195,  199,  210, 
221,  222,  and  374.  That  this  passage  was  wanting  in  several 
manuscripts,  though  found  in  others,  is  asserted  by  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria ;  by  Severus  ;  by  Eusebius,*  who  says,  in  his  epistle  to 
Marinas,  that  it  was  wanting  in  almost  all  copies,  including  all 
the  most  accurate  ones;  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (or  Ilesychius  of 
Jerusalem,  or  whoever  was  the  writer  of  the  2nd  Oration  upon  the 
Resurrection,  found  among  the  works  of  the  former);  and  by  certain 
commentators  mentioned  by  Euthymius.  It  has  been  observed  that, 
in  the  Catenas  Fatrum  upon  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  no  explication  of 
this  passage  is  quoted  or  referred  to,  though  eertainly  it  contains 
several  points  well  deserving  of  conmient;  and  that,  in  the  MSS. 
A,  127,  129,  132,  133,  134,  137,  169,  186,  188,  195,  371,  and 
many  others  of  good  note,  the  numbers  of  the  Ammonian  Sections 
and  the  references  to  the  canons  of  Eusebius,  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  eighth  verse  of  this  chapter.     Jerome  says,t  that  almost  all  the 

*  Matthaai  has  printed  a  scholium,  attributed  to  Eusobius,  which  affirms 
that  **  Christ  is  never  said,  in  tlie  Gospel  of  Mark,  to  have  been  seen  by 
the  diieii>l6s  after  hia  resurrection."  If  this  be  hia,  he  most  have  denied 
the  genuinenesa  of  thia  paragraph  which  expressly  atatos  that  Christ 
appeared  "  to  the  eleven.**    See  rer.  14. 

f  Ad,  Hedibiam,  Qu.  iii.  —  Scholz  affirma  that,  in  his  work  Adversus 
I^elagianos,  Dial  ii.  cap,  2,  Jerome  contradicts  the  foregoing  statement ; 
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Greek  MSS*  wanted  this  concluding  cliapter,  though  it 
found  itt  a  few. 

It  has  been  maintained  tliat  Clomons  Romanus,  Justin  Martjr, 
and  Celsus  recognised  this  paragraph,  In  my  opinion,  the  parts  of 
their  writiDgs  wliich  are  quoted  to  prove  this,  are  not  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  Thej  refer  to  facta  as  known  and  believod,  which  are 
indeed  mentioned  here,  but  may  have  been  learned  from  another 
source. 

In  support  of  the  genuineness  of  the  section  it  is  urged,  in  the 
first  place,  that  without  it  the  Gospel  would  close  with  an  incredible 
degree  of  abruptness ;  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  writer  would 
break  off  his  narrative  at  ao  interesting  a  point,  leaving  the  reader's 
mind  in  perfect  stispense  as  to  the  main  fiict  of  the  historj^  for 
which  he  had  made  careful  and  ample  preparation  beforehand,  so  as 
to  lead  him  to  eipect  some  remarkable  catastrophe.  To  this  it  may 
be  answered,  that  no  impugner  of  this  paragraph  supposes  Mark  to 
have  intended  to  break  off  his  narrative  at  i(poj3ouvTo  yd§.  They  all 
admit,  and  when  necessary  argue,  that  the  closing  of  the  work  at 
verso  8  was  in  some  way  or  other  accidental,  not  designed.  Besides, 
they  contend  that  the  very  abruptness  so  manifest  in  the  termina- 
tion at  that  verse — if  we  suppose  the  work  ever  to  have  ended  there, 
as  we  know  that  it  did  in  some  copies  at  least,  and  at  a  very  early 
date — would  have  facilitated  the  introduction  of  this  section;  for 
the  book  so  ending  would  have  been  seen  at  once  to  be  mutilated 
and  imperfect,  and  copyists  and  ecclesiastical  writers  would  have 
been  led  to  frame  a  close  for  it,  in  apparent  consistency  with  the 
writer's  purpose.  Such  a  conclusion,  though  for  a  time  it  might  be 
given  as  an  appendix  by  another  hand,  would,  in  a  short  time,  come 
to  be  written  and  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  text ;  and  as  different 
writers  might  compose  different  conclusions  to  the  same  work,  we 
can  thus  easily  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  two  paragraphs,  one  of 
which  is  found  in  the  common  text,  the  other  in  L,  274,  and  the 
margin  of  the  Philoxenian  Version. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  argued  in  support  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  closing  section,  that  the  copyists  who  have  omitted  it,  or  marked 
it  with  signs  of  doubt,  or  seemed  to  put  another  formula  on  a  level 
with  it  or  above  it  in  authority,  were  probably  induced  to  do  so  by 
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in  the  Grospel  of  Matthew,  especiallj  between  Mark's  expression, 
or^ut  ^^onrfi  6aP^r$v — ''earlj  on  the 'first  daj  of  the  week;"  and 
Matthew's  ^  Sk  6a^^arm — "  on  the  eyeniug  of  the  Sabbath."* 
(Matt  xrviii.  1.)  Thej  understood  this  passage  to  assert  that  Jesus 
rose  in  the  morning  of  the  first  daj  of  the  week,  and  regarded  this 
as  inconsistent  with  Matthew,  who  affirms  that  **  in  the  evening  of 
the  Sabbath"  the  two  Maries  had  come  to  the  sepulchre,  and  found 
it  emptj.  Mr.  Norton  meets  this  argument  by  showing  that  there 
is  no  real  discrepancj ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  words  of  this 
■ecticm,  "eaWy  (m  the  f/nt  dc^  of  the  week,'*  are  probably  to  be 
oonnected,  not  with  the  words  ''  And  having  arisen,"  which  go  before, 
but  with  those  which  follow,  viz. — **he  appeared  first  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene ;**  and  because,  in  the  second  place,  by  the  expression  ^ 
eafifidrm,  Matthew  could  not  possiblj  have  meant  "tn  the  evening 
of  the  Sabbath,*'  for  he  immediatelj  explains  it  himself  as  equivalent 
to  Tji  k'/fM0xou^  iif  fiJa¥  6afipdruv — **as  it  began  to  daum  toward  the 
first  day  of  the  week,''  But  this  b  not  sufficient ;  for  the  transcribers 
may  have  perceived  the  difficulty  which  lies  upon  the  surface,  and 
not  discovered  the  explanation  which  requires  some  reflection  and 
attention.  And  in  fact  the  scholium,  from  Severus,  which  is  read 
in  the  MSS.  23,  34, 39,  and  41,  shows  that  the  copyists  were  pressed 
by  this  apparent  contradiction.  A  better  answer  is  that  suggested 
by  Griesbach.  The  transcribers  need  not  have  branded  as  doubtful 
or  spurious  a  whole  series  of  twelve  verses,  on  account  of  a  difficulty 
existing  only  in  the  first  line,  and  which  could  easily  have  been  got 
rid  of  by  expunging  three  words.  They  never  seem  to  have  wished 
to  leave  out  such  a  passage  as  this,  except  when  compelled  to  do  it 
by  some  overpowering  necessity. 

Thirdly,  it  has  been  maintained  that  this  conclusion  must  be 
genuine ;  because,  if  it  had  been  spurious,  the  interpolator  would 
have  studiously  avoided  the  apparent  contradiction  between  this 
addition  and  the  narrative  in  Matthew : — an  ingenious  and  profound 
observation,  which  can  only  be  met  by  remarking  that,  as  Uie  inter- 
polation, if  such  it  be,  took  place  before  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  and  for  this  Irenscus  is  our  guarantee—and  as  it  may  have 

*  The  argument  which  1  am  stating  requires  the  phrase  to  be  thus 
translated: — ^bat  that  snoh  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  Erangelist  is  mani- 
fest from  the  words  immediately  subjoined — *'cu  it  beyau  to  dawn  toward 
the  first  day  of  the  week"  Our  English  translators  Vero  fully  justified 
in  their  Tersion — ••  In  the  end  of  the  Sabbath,  as  it  began,"  &c.  It  might 
even  be  rendered,  in  perfect  accordance  with  tho  sense — '*  A  Utile  tvhile 
after  the  Sabbath,  as  tt  hftjan  to  da^nx,"  &r. 
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beou^made  ev^n  earUor — its  auUior  maj  har^  imtten  from  tradi- 
Ijoiiarj  or  other  auMcient  sources  of  knowledge^  mdependentlj  9f 
tlio  Gospel  of  Matthew.  At  all  events,  lie  wrote  before  the  titiid 
when  the  Christian  begtin  to  be  solicitous  about  the  cou^iateucj  a^d 
Imrmony  of  the  evangehste. 

In  opposition  to  the  autheaticitj  of  this  section,  it  ie  contended, 
Jirst,  that  the  phraseology  which  we  fiad  in  it  is  quite  different  from 
that  which  we  meet  with  in  the  other  portions  of  Mark's  Gospel ;  it 
is  not  merely  that  we  find  new  words,  but  new  words  to  express  old 
iJ^^ — ideas  which  Mark  is  in  the  constant  babit  eliiewhere  of 
expressing  by  different  words,  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
many  such  phrases  are  met  with  here,  and  that  tbey  cast  a  suspicion* 
of  spuriousness  on  the  contest  which  contains  them*  I  place  the 
principal  examples  in  a  note**  To  thia  objoctiou  it  may  be  replied, 
til  at  a  man's  stylo  and  phraseology  are  very  much  infiuenoed  by  hiii 
personal  habits,  the  persona  with  whom  he  associates,  and  the 
authors  whom  lie  chiefly  reads;  and  as  those  circumstances  may 


'^  'I'ho    following  expressions   arc    new    to    Mark: — In    verso    0,    "f^"^ 

-  jJ.yroD'  he  elscwhoro  uses  a  ditlorent  phrase  (eoe  verec  .'>,  tti;  /iia; 
'■■■ -JjaT'/j-) — Ih,  u2:  7^;  i-<0}3}.r,y.ir      Mark  elsewhere  uses  the  preposition 

-  <  in  t!iis  connoxioii.  (Seo  vii.  'JO,  coiiiparo  also  v.  s.) — 10,  iy-it',r, ;  ii,  i'/.i/vcr 
Tiiis  ].ionouii  is  here  usnd  in  a  manner  in  which  Mark  empl<»\8  it  nowhere 
cIm'  ;  in  similar  exain])]r'M,  he  mr>st  fn(|iK'ntly  uses  f>oi^  and  sometimes  allows 
l!;e  verb  to  SLan<l  \\itliout  any  expressed  nominative, — lo,  ■TCj^iuihToa'  12, 
rr^../-;/?  ";;*  1.",.  To^rji'-^ri;"  Mark  nowhere  else  uses  the  verb  to^J'^o/x/x/, 
.•dt.hon;;h  lie  iVe([ii('utly  h;is  ()«-easioii  to  express  the  same  idea;  [)ut  he  always 
employe  another  word:  this  is  the  mure  remarkable,  as  the  verb  To^.-L/vxa; 
occurs  in  Matthew  twenty-srnen  times,  and  in  I^uke  forty-five  times. — 11, 
'r'iaijr,.  14.  t'i^/^a/xfic;;'  This  verb  al>o  is  new  to  Mark,  though  it  occurs 
several  times  in  the  other  Gosptls;  in  the  parallel  passacres  to  which  Mark 
ii.^es  j.tlier  words. — 1  1.  '-'/y,'/  ':','-'-' i^''*  Mark  has  never  b<  fore  used  this  verb 
in  llie  i-frr-et  tense. — \x.  -~;  u.y'Jjcrcyj;  yjha;  r-n)/^<iov6j'  This  use  of  the 
piepnsition  -Ti  is  new  to  Mark;  he  elsewhere  employs  the  phrase  '-'lOihai 
'//;/;  in  i-(.nstruetion  with  the  ditive  of  the  person,  without  a  projiositiou: 
■>ef'  in  pa)-?ieular.  v.  'J.'I;  vi.  .';  vii.  .".'_';  viii.  2;3. —  I'J.  ^^  ,'^^'^  ^''^^'  y-'J^ioz'  20.  roD 
■:lj^-' J  '^■^■.z^yoC-.m;-  {n  no  other  place  does  Mark,  wlien  he  speaks  in  his 
own  persi-n,  c:i'l  Christ  0  y/j-^in;,  *' the  Lord." — The  phrases  yoifj^m  f/T«vra, 

.;;^m/,  -J:  -j'/.i>/j>7:.:,  ■■rr/.y.o/j'Lhy^-.T'jjv,  have  been  objected  to  as  foreign  to  the 
jitvle  f»f  St.  Mark%  Ltlt  unyUstlV;  for  aUh--iuh  ih*^  w^nrdsare  new  td  hjni,  the 
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alter  much  even  while  a  short  work  is  in  progress,  a  corresponding 
dififorence  may  be  traceable  in  its  commencing  and  concluding 
portions. 

A  second  argument  against  this  section  is  drawn  from  the  mode 
of  narrating  the  events,  which  is  singularlj  short  and  dry,  barren  of 
details — what  we  maj  call  uncircumstantial ;  and  in  this  respect 
totally  opposed  to  Mark's  usual  stylo  of  writing  our  Lord's  history ; 
for  he  delights  in  giving  those  minute  facts  and  occurrences  which 
add  to  the  living  interest  of  the  scene,  and  enable  the  reader  to  - 
present  it  to  his  mind  as  a  moving  picture.  Of  all  the  parts  of  his 
Gospel,  the  interviews  between  the  risen  Saviour  and  his  followers 
are  those  in  which  the  historian  would  have  most  delighted  to  pour 
out  the  treasures  of  his  knowledge,  and  in  which  the  reader  would 
most  willingly  linger  to  listen  to  his  statements,  and  drink  in  his 
communications.  Yet  here  is  the  only  place  where  the  historian  is 
brief,  barren,  and  unsatisfying.  There  is  much  weight  in  this 
objection.  It  is  for  the  reader  to  consider  whetlier  it  be  altogether 
obviated  by  Hug's  hypothesis,  that  the  Evangehst  was  unable  to 
indulge  his  usual  propensity  for  minute  narration,  owing  to  the  death 
of  his  friend  and  informant,  on  whom  he  depended  for  his  knowledge 
of  die  details  which  he  was  so  ready  to  introduce.  If  this  theory 
be  rejected,  I  know  of  none  more  satisfactory. 

A  third  objection  to  the  genuineness  of  these  twelve  verses,  and 
tlie  most  material  of  all,  is,  that  it  does  not  cohere  aptly  with  the 
part  of  the  Gospel  which  immediately  precedes,  and  which  is 
undoubtedly  genuine.  In  Mark  xiv.  28,  the  Evangelist  records  a 
prophecy  and  promise  of  Christ,  that  after  rising  from  the  dead 
he  would  go  before  the  disciples  into  Galilee.  In  verse  7  of  this 
chapter,  the  same  promise  is  repeated  in  a  message  addressed  to 
the  eleven  disciples,  by  the  angel  wliom  the  Maries  and  Salome 
found  seated  in  the  sepulchre.  These  women,  indeed,  are  stated  in 
verse  8  to  have  ''told  nothing  to  any  man,"  owing  to  their  conster- 
nation ;  but  surely  it  may  be  presumed,  that  when  they  had  recovered 
their  presence  of  mind  they  would  mention  the  announcement  which 
they  had  been  charged  to  make.  At  all  ovont<«,  Mark  had  become 
acquainted  witli  it  someliow  or  other,  before  he  wrote  those  verses. 
The  reader  now  naturally  expects  to  hear  of  the  fulfilment  of  a 
prediction  so  important,  so  solemnly  ropoatc'l ;  but.  to  his  amazement 
nnd  disapi>oiutmont,  no  surh  event  i^  on<*i»  montioncd  in  the  history 
as  having  ever  taken  place;  and  ho  <losos  the  bonk  with  the  sad 
inipiTcsion  on  his  mind— an  imprr<:>:ioTi  whi.-h  i<  unnv-M'l'hJp,  if  this 
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Gospel  h^  regarded  aa  a  cQinplete  and  finished  work»  but  quit« 
unjustifiable,  if  it  be  looked  upon  as  one  that  was  left  imperfect  by 
its  aiitbor,  or  as  one  of  which  the  original  cotj elusion  baa  been  lo$t 
— that  Mark  represents  our  Lord  as  Laving  made  a  solemn  pronuae, 
which  the  bistoriaa  was  unable  to  say  had  ever  been  fulfilled-  This 
could  only  serve  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  fact  of  our  Lord*s  resurrec- 
tion! and  upon  the  whole  system  of  facts  which  it  is  the  manifest 
design  of  the  work  to  establish  and  confirm — a  doubt  the  mors 
unaccountable  and  grattiitouB,  aa  we  are  assured  by  Mattliow  (xjcviit* 
10^20)t  and  by  John  (xxi.  1 — 25),  that  the  promised  interview 
actually  took  place.  Can  any  i*eaaoning  man  suppose  that  Mark 
knowingly  and  purposely  left  his  history  in  this  unhappy  condition? 
IttAuonced  by  these  considerations,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  these 
twelve  verse  I)  do  not  ceutain  the  termination  with  which  the  writer 
of  this  Gospel  intended  to  wind  up  his  history,  and  that  in  truth 
they  did  not  proceed  frem  his  pen.  But  against  such  a  great  and 
manifest  preponderance  of  the  external  testimony  in  favour  of  their 
genuineness,  I  would  not  wish  to  pronounce  a  decision  dogmatically, 
and  shall  not  be  surprised  if  few  of  my  readers  concur  in  the  opinions 
which  I  liave  here  expressed. 


Se(  Tiox  ^'I. — LuJcc  xxii.  -43,  11. 

*'  And  there  appeared  ananjcl  unto  hbnfroui  heaccn  strentjthcniwj 
him.  And  bein^  in  an  a^jontj  he praifed  more  earnestly;  and  his  swtat 
iciis  as  it  icere  great  drops  of  blood  falling  doirn  to  the  ground.'' 

These  words  are  contained  in  the  Received  Text,  and  in  a  great 
majority  of  the  MSS.  and  Versions;  nevertheless,  they  are  omitted 
or  inserted  with  tokens  of  hesitation  in  some  ancient  and  respectable 
authorities,  so  that  a  short  investigation  of  the  evidence  will  not  be 
inopportune. 

They  are  omitted  in  the  MSS.  denoted  A,  B,  13,  Gl>,  124.  But 
in  Codex  13  they  are  supphed  by  a  more  recent  hand;  and  in  GO, 
though  wanting  in  this  part  of  Luke's  Gospel,  they  are  inserted  at 
the  end  of  Matt.  xxvi.  30,  where  they  are  generally  introduced  iu 
tlic  Evangelistaria.     Tliis,  on  the  whole,  strengthens  the  testimony 
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year,  unifonnlj  omit  these  two  verses  in  the  lesson  which  begins  at 
Luke  XX.  39,  and  extends  to  Luke  xxiii.  1;  but  the  same  MSS. 
have  them  in  another  lesson  taken  from  Matt  xxvi.;  in  which,  after 
the  20th  verse  of  that  chapter,  sixteen  verses  from  the  Gospel  of  John 
(xiii.  3 — 17)  are  introduced,  and  after  the  39th  verse,  these  two 
from  Luke.  No  one,  however,  has  maintained  that  this  passage 
belongs  in  any  sense  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  The  verses  are  abo 
omitted  by  the  Sahidic  Version,  and  by  the  Latin  Codex  Brixianiis ; 
Dor  are  they  qaoted  by  Tertullian,  although  they  would  have  been 
of  much  use  to  him  in  his  treatise  against  Praxeas  and  other 
writings.     I  do  not  find  that  Origen  has  anywhere  noticed  them. 

These  two  verses  are  found,  but  marked  with  asterisks,  in  K  S, 
V,  A.  24,  36,  161,  166,  274;  and  with  obeH  in  123.  344.  \ 

They  are  given  without  any  mark  of  doubt  or  hesitation  by  D,  E,  ^^^"^^ 
W,  f  6,*  K,  L,  M,]^X»  and,  as  Scholz  affirms,  by  all  other  MSS.  and  all 
other  Versions  except  those  above  named.  Justin  Martyr  alludes 
to  this  passage  in  conjunction  with  Matt.  xxri.  39,  when  he  sajs,* 
**  In  the  commentaries  which  were  composed  by  the  Apostles  and 
their  attendants,  it  is  written  that  his  (Christ's)  sweat  fell  like  drops 
of  blood  as  he  prayed,  ^Ifit  be  possible,*  sajing,  ^let  this  cup  pass 
from  mtf.' "  IrensBus  urges  the  text  against  those  heretics  who 
denied  the  reality  of  the  Saviour's  bodj;  and  in  later  times,  Hip- 
polytus,  GsBsarius,  Ghrysostom,  and  a  whole  host  of  other  writers, 
appeal  to  it  as  genuine.  In  the  Monophjsite  and  other  controversies 
relating  to  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  this  text  was  firequently  relied 
on  to  prove  that  Christ  possessed  a  human  nature  as  weU  as  a 
divine  one. 

Epiphanius,  Hilary,  and  Jerome,  may  be  set  down  as  neutral  upon 
this  qaestion ;  for  though  they  knew  this  reading  and  approved  of  it, 
they  intimate  that  it  was  not  found  in  all  the  copies  of  the  New 
Testament 

Epiphanios  tells  us  "that  the  words,  *  and  being  in  an  agony,' Ac, 
are  found  in  the  uncastigated  copies  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke ; 
and  the  holy  Irenseus,  in  his  work  against  heresies,  brings  it  as  a 
proof  to  confute  those  who  denied  the  real  body  of  Christ;  but  the 
Orthodox,  being  afraid,  and  not  understanding  the  meaning  and 
power  of  the  passage,  have  expunged  it."  t 

Hilary  of  Poictiers  says,  "  Nor  truly  ought  we  to  be  ignorant, 
that  in  a  great  many  copies  (codicibus  compluribus),  both  Greek  and 
•  Justini  OperOf  p.  331,  c.d. 
f  Epiph,  Ancorat,  sec.  31. 
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tit.     V 


Latin f  aothtug  ia  fotiud  respecdtig  either  the  adrotit  of  the  au^l  or 
the  bloody  sweat," * 

Jerome,  aiguiog  agaioit  the  Pela^ans,  who  maintained  that  maa 
is  competent  to  wiD  what  is  good  without  the  hdp  of  divine  gmce, 
urges  the  case  of  Christ  aa  sufficient  to  confute  them,  "  In  wms 
copiiss,  hoth  Greek  and  Latiti,  we  ^d  that  thore  appeared  unto  him 
aa  angol  from  heareo  strengthening  him ;  and  being  in  an  agony, 
he  prayed  more  ferrently/*  &c,t 

Tho  question  to  bo  sel^od  is  simply  this, — Which  is  the  more 
admissible  hypothesis — that  this  passage  was  originally  part  of  th© 
Gospel  of  l^uke,  and  was  omitted  in  some  copies,  from  whatever 
cau^  we  may  suppose  such  omisi^iou  to  have  proceeded ;  ar«  ttmt  Che 
passage  was  not  in  the  Gospel  by  Luke  as  pablishod  by  ita  author, 
but  was  afterwards  introduced,  fiom  iome  motive  or  oUier,  into  tho 
text  of  some,  but  not  of  all  copies?  And  eonsideriDg  that  no  |)amlld 
passage  could  give  riio  to  any  interpolation,  and  &rthoi%  that  the 
motive  assigned  by  Epiplianius  was  very  likely  to  influence  tho 
Scribes  in  tho  fourth  century,  and  thereby  to  occasion  that  diversity 
of  reading  which  the  Fathers  of  that  and  the  .snccoediiig  ago  have 
remarked,  I  am  iiichned  to  tho  former  alternative  ;  in  which  position 
I  find  myself  arrayed  on  the  same  side  with  Mill,  liengel,  VVetneii!, 
Griosbach,  Scholz,  liachmaim,  lUoomfield,  and  many  eminent  critio. 


Skction-  yn.—John  v.  :5,  i. 

For  tho  sake  of  convenient  refercnco,  I  here  place  the  first  iiiiic 
verses  of  this  chapter,  inserting  in  brackets  the  «iuestionablc  passaue. 

*' xi/tcr  these  things  there  (ras  a/east  of  (he  Jews,  and  Jesus  n-iui 
up  to  Jerusalem.  And  there  is  in  Jerusalem,  hu  the  sheep-gato,  apon!, 
irhieh  is  railed  in  Jlehreir  Bethesda,  having  fee  porehes.  In  these 
lag  a  great  multitude  of  infinn  persons,  blind,  lame,  withered  [wait- 
ing for  the  troubling  of  the  wafer.  For  an  angel  went  down  always 
at  a  set  time  into  the  pool  and  troubled  the  water;  then  the  first  person 
who  entered  the  pool  after  the  troubling  of  the  water  was  made  iceU, 
with  what  disease  soever  he  n-as  aiHieted.]  And  there  rra?  a  certain 
man  there  who  had  been  infirm  thirtv  and  eight  gears.  Jesus,  seeina 
him  hjing,  and  knowing  th-r'  he  had  been  a  long  time  in  that  stxite. 
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(tnswered  itm,  Lord^  I  have  no  person  to  put  me  into  the  pool  when 
the  water  is  troubled,  but  whilst  I  am  coming,  another  goeth  down 
before  me,  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk. 
And  immediately  the  man  became  well,  and  took  up  his  bed,  and 
waUced,     And  on  that  day  tvas  the  sabbath,*' 

The  words,  ** waiting  for  the  troubling  of  the  water,**  at  the 
b^'fimng  of  the  passage  above  marked  as  doubtful,  are  wanting  in 
A,  L,  and  18.  These  mviuscripts,  however,  contain  all  the  rest  of 
the  disputed  verses. 

The  MSS.  B,  C,  157,  314,  with  the  Coptic  Version  (as  read  in 
the  MSS.)  and  the  Sahidic  Version,  omit  the  whole  of  the  matter 
placed  within  brackets.  It  is  also  omitted  in  the  metrical  paraphrase 
of  Nonnus.  This  writer  says  not  a  word  of  the  angel ;  on  the  con- 
trarj,  he  describes  the  water  as  **  dancing  with  spontaneous  bounds,'* 
dXfAaen  avrofAdroten  h^avfuwv.* 

The  manuscripts  D  and  33  contain  the  clause,  "  waiting  for  the 
troubling  of  the  water,**  but  leave  out  all  the  rest  of  the  passage  to 
the  end  of  the  4th  verse ;  and  it  is  marked  with  asterisks  or  obeli  in 
S,  14.  21,  24,  32,  36,  145,  161, 166.  230,  262,  269,  299.  348,  408. 
It  is  also  omitted  by  most  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Armenian  Version, 
and  bj  the  Codex  Brixianus  and  some  other  Latin  MSS. 

All  other  MSS.  and  Versions,  so  far  as  has  jet  been  ascertained, 
appear  to  contain  the  passage  either  entire  or  nearlj  so,  and  without 
any  tokens  of  doubt  or  uncertainty ;  among  which  are  A,  £,  G,  H, 
K,  L,  M,  V,  A ;  with  the  two  Latin  and  the  three  Syriac  Versions, 
the  iBthiopic,  Gothic,  and  Sclavonic;  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 
X^hrysostom,  Eathymius.  and  Theophylact  have  commented  upon 
it  m  their  explanations  of  this  part  of  John's  Gospel. 

Thus,  most  of  the  critical  documents  clearly  testify  in  fiavonr 
of  the  aathenticity  of  these  verses.  But  as  the  text,  though  some- 
what obscure,  gives  a  very  good  and  consistent  sense  wiUiout  them ; 
and  obvious  reasons  can  be  assigned  for  the  introduction  of  this 
narrative,  supposing  it  to  be  an  interpolation,  but  none,  or  no  suflBicieat 
one,  for  its  being  left  out  in  so  many  ancient  copies,  on  the  supposi- 
tioD  of  its  having  been  originally  written  by  St.  John,  I  conceive  the 
internal  argument  to  decide  the  question  against  its  authenticity. 

*  It  has,  however,  been  added  to  Codex  C  in  the  manrin,  by  a  more 
reoent  hand  than  that  of  the  original  transoriber  of  the  MS.  Tiiohendorf 
says  it  was  the  second  oorrector  who  wrote  it  in;  his  work  is  distingoiihed 
for  the  horrible  manner  in  which  he  mis-spellB  the  Greek;  yet,  jadffing  flrom 
the  fac-simile  of  this  section  eiven  from  the  Ephrem  MS.  by  MonUaaoon,  in 
the  Palcdographia  Grcdca,  1  should  judge  the  writing  to  be  ancient— not 
more  modem  than  the  ninth  century. 

N  Nn 
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I  borrow  the  followiiig  fxti'sct  from  a  writer  equally  remnrkablo 
f(*T  le&mrig*  acut^tross,  and  candour;* 

"The  pool  spoken  of  in  the  passage  appear*  to  h&ve  been  fed  hy 
an  intorraitting  medicinal  spring.  The  story  of  tlio  descent  of  th© 
angel  was  founded  on  tiio  Buperstition  of  the  Jewi,  who.  in  comtnon 
with  the  Ileathoua,  were  accustomed  to  ascribe  any  remark ahie 
nataral  phenomenon  to  supematural  agency,  W}iat  the  former 
accounted  for  by  the  descent  of  an  angel,  the  latter  might  hare 
f.iiplaiue<l  by  some  mytbologieal  fable.  The  cireumstancee  of  tlie 
ease  altogother  precludo  the  suppoaition,  that  in  giving  this  soltition 
there  was  any  pretence  that  the  descent  of  the  angel  was  yrsiblo. 

"  in  the  simple  narrative,  which  alone  I  conceive  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  St.  John,  iometUing,  as  is  not  uncommon  with  the  ErmngeEsU, 
is  left  iines^platned, — namely ,  what  is  meant  by  the  moving  of  tlio 
waters r  ^t^d  why  it  was  supposed  that  then  oulj  they  bad  a  sanative 
power.  This,  I  presume,  led  some  early  possessor  or  transcribe  pf 
a  manuscn]it  of  hh  Gos^pol  to  wrif*^  the  popular  jici^r^niit  in  it^ 
margin,  whence  it  was  assumed  into  the  text  of  others.  But  for  its 
omission,  or  the  marks  of  doubt  with  wliich  it  is  inserted,  no  satis- 
factory account  can  bo  given,  supposing  it  to  have  been  originallv 
written  by  St.  John." 


»Sc(TioN   VIII. — John  vii.  53 — viii.  11. 


The  paragraph  containing  the  narrative  of  the  Adulterous  Woman 
has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention ;  and,  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  passage  in  the  Gospels,  has  been  instrumental  in  turning 
the  thoughts  of  many  to  textual  criticism,  who,  but  for  some  such 
exciting  cause,  would  never  have  sj)ent  a  thought  upon  the  subject. 

The  narrative  is  found  in  its  usual  form  and  without  observation 
in  the  Codices  G,  II,  K,  M,  U,  and  about  277  of  those  written  in 
the  cursive  character  ;  among  which  are  those  marked  28,  118,  209, 
235,  433,  and  135 ;  in  the  Vcrsio  Itala,  the  Vulgate,  tlie  ^Ethiopic, 
tlic  Jerusalem  Svriac,  the  Sclavonic,  and  tlie  Persic,  and  likewise 
in  the  Arabic,  as  given  in  Walton's   Polyglott.     It  was  read  and 

jkr  *if  tin-  Atin^tiilii^nl  Constitution^. 
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recognises  it  as  genuine;  though  he  admits  that  the  silence  of 
Chrysostom  is  an  argument  of  its  being  spurious.  The  author  of  the 
Synopsis  of  Sacred  Scripture,  commonly  printed  among  the  works 
of  Athanasius,  also  alludes  to  it  as  found  in  this  Gospel ;  but  he 
places  it  after  John  yiii.  20.  Jerome  says — "It  is  found  in  many 
MSS.  both  Greek  and  Latin."  Augustine  was  acquainted  with  it, 
.  and  considered  it  to  be  genuine;  but  admitted  that  there  were  copies 
in  which  it  was  not  to  be  found.  Ambrose,  Sedulius,  and  other 
Latin  writers  ako  quote  it. 

The  following  authorities  omit  the  paragraph: — A,*  B,  C,t  L,J 
T,  X,  A§,  with  51  other  MSS.  including  33,  131,  and  253,  and 
32  £?angelistaria.  Seven  manuscripts,  as  written  a  prima  manu, 
omit  the  paragraph,  but  have  had  it  inserted,  generally  in  the  margin, 
by  a  succeeding  hand.  Many  of  the  most  ancient  versions  omit  this 
narrative.  It  forms  no  part  of  the  Old  Syriac  Version ;  for  although 
it  appears  in  almost  all  the  editions  that  have  appeared  since  the 
time  of  Bishop  Walton  (who  first  printed  the  interpolation  in  the 
Polyglott|{),  it  never  has  been  found  in  any  one  MS.  of  the  Peshito, 
and  is  absent  from  all  the  older  editions.  Nor  does  it  belong  to  the 
Philozenian  Syriac  ;  for  although  it  is  written  in  tlie  margin  of  one 
or  two  MSS.  of  that  version,  it  is  accompanied  by  an  intimation 
that  the  paragraph  was  neither  found  in  the  Peshito  nor  in  the 
Philozenian  Translation,  and  that  it  had  been  turned  into  Syriac, 
according  to  one  copy  by  Mar  Abba,  according  to  another  by  a  monk 

*  In  Codex  A  (the  Alexandrine),  the  loaf  which  contained  the  close  of 
the  7th  and  beginning  of  the  8th  chapter  of  John  has  been  lost;  but  Dr. 
Woide,  by  ooonting  the  namber  of  letters  on  the  two  adjoining  leaves  and 
those  in  the  deficient  part  of  the  text,  ascertained  that  there  was  exactly 
room  for  the  verses  which  have  been  torn  out,  on  one  leaf, — if  the  narrative 
of  the  aduUeresa  be  onUtUd.  It  is  most  certain,  therefore,  that  Codex  A  did 
not  contain  that  narrative.     See  Woide's  Prolegomena, 

t  In  Codex  C,  two  leaves  have  been  lost ;  but  Boivin  and  Tischendorf 
by  a  similar  computation,  (which  any  one  can  now  repeat,  and  which  I  have 
repeated),  have  made  it  mathematically  certain  that  the  Codex  wanted 
this  paragraph,  at  least  a  prima  manu;  or  else  some  other  passages  of  the 
same  extrat — a  supposition  which  is  utterly  impossible.  See  Tiachendorfa 
Prolegomena,  p.  31. 

X  The  MSS.  L  and  A  leave  a  vacant  spaco,  which  in  the  latter  would, 
but  in  the  former  would  not,  be  sufficient  to  contain  the  paragraph. 

§  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  transcriber  of  Cod.  A  at  the  close  of  vii. 
52,  and  in  the  very  same  line,  wrote  down  the  commencement  of  viii.  12; 
"  Then  JemiB  spoke  unto  them  again,  saying" — but  immediately  drew  hispen 
across  the  line,  leaving  the  remainder  of  that  page  and  the  first  two  hnes 
of  the  next  page  vacant,  at  the  end  of  which  he  re-writes  the  words  of  vor. 
1 2  which  he  had  formerly  written  and  cancelled. 

II  See  the  account  given  of  the  Old  Syriac  Ver8i<»n,  p.  310,  svpra. 
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numed  Paul  The  Sahidic  Version  omiU  it  alti^gether,  «s  do  tbft 
MSS.  of  the  Copto-Mempbitie,  except  a  very  few.  tbougb  WiUdnj 
has  giTen  it  a  plaecj  iu  the  priated  text.  It  was  printed  bj  Uscaiit 
and  after  him  bj  other  editors,  as  part  of  the  Anaeniaii  Verdoii, 
bat  is  not  contained  ia  the  MSB*,  and  therefore  has  been  expang^d 
by  Dr.  Zabrah  in  bis  critical  edition;  in  which,  bower  or,  it  ia  placed 
as  an  appendix  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel.*  The  Gothic  of  Ulphikjs 
Amits  the  narratire ;  and  some  Latin  M8S.,  among^  which  are  the 
Codex  VerceilensjA  and  the  Codci  BrixiannB^  are  in  the  sanao  eon- 
ditto  a. 

The  Cambridge  MS.  (D)  is  in  a  peculiar  state  in  reference  tc 
thia  pasiago ;  it  cannot  be  ^aid  to  omit  it,  for  it  has  the  uarratiTe, 
detailiQg  the  same  bistorj,  &tep  by  step,  hut  eipressed  m  words  so 
different  from  those  found  in  all  other  authorities,  that  ita  text  can- 
not possibly  haro  been  deriyod  from  tlie  same  Greek  sonrce.  Eilhef, 
therefore,  there  must  ha?e  beea  twa  copiea  oi  this  narratiTO  from  the 
br'frii^TiiTipr.  ur  the  ])er3on  fur  whose  use  Codex  D  was  writt<?n  muM 
have  procured  it  to  be  translated  from  somo  foreign  language — pro- 
bal)lj  from  the  Latin.  Both  suppositions  are  unfavourable  to  its 
authenticity. 

Codices  E,  S,  and  52  others,  contain  tlie  narrative,  but  marked 
with  obeli  or  asterisks;  and  13  MSS.  including  1  and  102,  insert  it, 
not  in  its  usual  place,  but  at  the  end  of  tlio  Gospel.  One  of  these 
(Xo.  1)  adds  the  following  scholium: — **I  have  expunged,  in  the 
customary  place,  the  chapter  concerning  the  Adulteress  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  John,  as  not  being  found  in  most  copies,  nor  mentioned 
by  the  holy  fathers  who  have  expounded  the  Scriptm*es — I  allude 
especially  to  John  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  iVlexandria,  and  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia;  but  it  reads  as  follows,  a  little  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  OGth  [ximmonian]  chapter,"  &c.  Two  other  MSS. 
(105  and  301)  have  a  similar  remark:  —  **  Another  paragraph  is 
found  in  old  copies,  which  we  have  thought  proper  to  write  in  at  the 
end  of  the  same  Evangelist,  as  follows,"  ttc.  Four  MSS.,  viz., 
13,  60,  124,  and  340,  place  tlio  paragraph,  not  in  the  Gospel  of  John, 
but  in  that  of  Lnke,  inserting  it  at  tho  end  of  Luke  xxi. ;  and  one 
copyist  at  least  (115),  after  John  vii.  52,  writes  down  viii.  12  ;  but 

•  The  manner  in  which  these  veraions  have  heeu  here  tmnpere^l  with  it 


I 
I 
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goes  hvk  immediatelj  to  vii.  53»  and  inserts  the  whole  narratiTe,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  repeats  yiii.  12  oyer  again. 

The  scholiast  of  Codex  1  was  quite  correct  in  assertmg  that  this 
passage  has  not  been  expounded  bj  any  ancient  Greek  commentator. 
To  those  whom  he  has  named  we  may  add  Origen/  ApoUinarius^t 
Basil*  Cosmas  Indicopleustes^  Nonnus  in  his  metrical  paraphrase 
of  this  Gospel,  and  Theophjlact.^  Among  the  Latins,  TertuUian, 
Cjprian,  and  Juyencus  neyer  once  touch  upon  it ;  and  when  we 
consider  how  largely  the  two  former  haye  written  upon  all  manner 
of  topics  connected  with  marriage,  celibacy,  yirginity,  and  the  re- 
lation between  the  sexes,  and  the  yast  importance  which  they 
assigned  to  such  subjects,  we  can  hardly  ayoid  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  their  silence  arose  only  from  their  being  unacquainted 
with  its  existence. 

From  this  brief  statement  of  the  external  eyidence  it  appears — 

(1.)  That  the  preponderance  of  the  ancient,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  modem  testimonies,  is  decidedly  unlaTOurable  to  the 
genuineness  of  this  narratiye.  The  oldest  MSS.  the  oldest  yersions^ 
the  olctest  church  writers,  all  agree,  with  a  yery  few  exceptions,  in 
rejecting  it  as  furious. 

(2.)  That  these  testimonies  belong  to  yarious  classes  and  recen- 
sions. The  Alexandrian  and  the  Antiochian  xo/vai  Uhocii  are  both 
hostile  to  its  reception;  the  Alexandrian  recension  (B,  C,  L,  A,  33 
Copt.)  is  UKammons  in  condemning  it ;  and  although  the  majority 
ol  the  dociuMttts  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension  acknowledge 
the  narratiyey  yet  so  many  of  them  accompany  the  pecogniti<m  with 
Dftarki  ef  doal^  hesitation,  and  uncertainty,  either  as  to  its  autheor 
ticity  er  the  place  where  it  ought  to  be  inserted,  that  the  weight  of 
their  testimany  is  yery  much  impaired. 

(3.)  Taking  into  account  the  fondness  of  the  transoribers  for  those 
readinga  whkb  appeared  to  make  their  text  full  and  ample*  we  are 

Cimmeni,  m  Johan.  (ed.  Faris,  1733),  4209.    No  notice  of  the  passage 


here,  nor  hi  aay  other  part  of  his  works.' 
t  SAlheseholiaslaaserts,^ 


]  asserts,  whose  note  is  given  m  the  Cedices  90  and  215. 
}  It  is  neoessanr  to  pat  the  reader  on  his  guard  against  an  extraordinary 
mis-statement  or  Adler,  Versiones  Syriacm^  &c.,  p.  191.  [liistoria  do 
AduHera]  **ez  Eyangelio  sec.  Uebrssos  arceesita,  et  nostro  assata  est  a 
Fapia»  teste  Eosebie,  Hia.  EccL  1.  iii.  o.  ult"  But  Eusebios  merely  tells 
as  that  Papias  "  relates  a  story  of  a  woman  who  was  accused  of  many 
•ins  before  o«r  Lord,  which  is  contained  in  the  GKwpel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.*'  Whether  the  story  was  the  same  that  is  jound  in  this  section 
is  extremely  doubtful ;  at  idl  events,  Eosebius  says  nothing  of  its  being 
added  to  the  Gospel  of  John  by  Papias,  or  by  any  one  clso,  nor  of  any 
such  story  being  in  our  Gospel  at  aU.  * 
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led  to  dmi*le  against  tha  genuiuofiess  of  ihii  narraiire.  It  t*  bt 
more  {irobable  tliat  it  has  been  added  to  tho  Gospel  of  Jolm  mat 
the  tunes  when  it  was  firdt  published,  Uiau  that  it  wae  ongfnaJljr  in 
tho  tejtt,  and  was  afterwards  left  out  by  the  copji&td,  i^a  tlw  fup^ 
pcsitiou  that  this  narrative  id  an  aiithetitb  portion  of  iho  GotfpaL  ii 
is  very  liard  to  account  for  its  omtssiou,  not  only  in  so  nmnj  MSS^, 
but  m  the  Teraious  employed  in  io  many  of  tho  aticioiit  clmrbbei 
and  in  regions  so  distant  from  each  other.  The  cmecdoto  probtUj 
cirt^ulatod  at  first  as  a  detached  pieces  irMch  the  Cltristiiuid  wcw 
wiUing  to  preaervo,  as  containing  an  honomiable  mention  and  piouf 
recollectiou  of  their  SaTiour ;  for  this  purpose  it  was  periia|M  wtiUm 
at  ttie  end  of  the  f^myyiXim,  of  course  immediately  ajflor  ih«  ehm  of 
the  fourth  Gospel ;  hence  it  came  to  be  considered  bj  midi}  is  i 
portion  of  that  book  omitted  in  iu  proper  plaoe,  ami  wa«  inlrodiiOQd 
by  tJie  scribes  in  the  part  of  the  history  which  they  reganted  ai  ki 
most  ^tting  and  convenient  context.  We  can  thus  ejcptaiu  the  dr- 
cnnistauce  of  its  being  fonnd  in  so  many  different  sitcmlkNtf^-fiSM 
at  the  end  of  the  22d  chapter  of  Luke*  after  John  wn,  30,  after  Julm 
vii,  52,  after  John  viii.  20,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel.  It  ia  od 
fonrid  in  the  Leetionaries,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  moderu  otmi 
becanie  tlie  Erangelistarinm  of  tho  Greek  churches  was  ootapiM 
before  the  time  when  the  story  of  the  Adulteress  began  to  b«  tii> 
garded  as  canonical  scripture » 

(4.)  It  has  been  thought,  indeed,  tliat  copyists  onaitted  thisasv 
raUTc  because  they  were  startled  by  the  historical  improl>ahiltty  tf 
the  fact  here  recorded ;  regarding  it  as  incredible  tbM  tha  iciiki 
and  pharisees  should  make  their  comphance  witli  tho  exptWB  pnh 
visions  of  the  law  of  Moses  eonttngent  on  Uie  view  of  the  otM  ^ikm 
by  one  whom  they  regar<Iod  as  an  uuautliori&ed  teaclit^r.  I  see  m 
weight  in  this  objection.  The  law  for  putting  adulterous  perMms  tit 
dea^^  was  surely  not  intended  to  he  carried  into  effect  until  tbe&ct 
of  their  criminality  had  been  judicially  established,  which  evtdffittj 
had  not  been  done  in  this  case ;  and  otir  Sariour*s  appeal  la  tilt 
aecu^rs'  cousciencos  might  havo  tlte  eJlect  of  preventing  tlietn  frm 
appearing  before  the  proper  court  as  prosecutors ;  for  I  am  not  MWtn 
of  auy  pro?ision  by  which  individuals  were  obliged  to  come  forwaid 
eitlier  as  accusers  or  witnesses  in  such  a  case.  Ho  V  '  .e  d#  I 
see  in  these  and  some  other  legal  and  historical  oi'i  undid 

entirely  do  I  reoogoise  tlic  identity  of  cliaracter  betwocn  Christ  t« 

"      '  Lev.  XX.  10*    DcuL  xm  22, 
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depicted  here  and  as  described  in  the  Gospels,  that  I  have  little 
doubt  the  fact  is  substantially  true,  though  I  do  not  believe  it  to  have 
been  recorded  by  the  Apostle  John.  But  these  reasonings  are  alto- 
gether beside  the  question,  which  is  not  whether  the  incident  be 
credible  in  itself  or  not,  but  whether  it  would  have  appeared  in- 
credible to  the  copyists ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  attribute  to  them 
such  a  sceptical  spirit  on  matters  of  sacred  history  as  to  suppose 
that,  under  the  influence  of  any  such  considerations,  they  would 
have  left  out,  or  marked  with  signs  of  suspicion,  a  context  hke  this, 
if  it  had  come  down  to  them  without  any  such  indications  in  the 
exemplars  from  which  they  transcribed,  and  the  text  of  which  it 
was  their  business  to  hand  down  faithfully  and  exactly. 

(5.)  A  much  stronger  argument  in  support  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  story  is  drawn  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  copyists  to  perpe- 
tuate a  section  which  appeared  to  them  to  inculcate  a  lesson  at 
variance  with  moral  purity,  and  especially  calculated  to  lead  Chris- 
tians to  undervalue  the  virtue  of  chastity,  which  they  regarded  as 
the  very  first  and  most  important  of  all  Christian  graces  and  of  all 
good  works.  This  argument  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Augustine, 
who  says* — •'  It  has  come  to  pass  that  some  men  of  weak  faith,  or 
rather  enemies  of  the  true  faith,  fearing  lost  impunity  in  sin  might 
be  granted  to  their  own  wives  (mulierihus  suis),  took  away  from  their 
MSS.  the  act  of  our  Lord  in  forgiving  the  Adulteress,  as  if  he  had 
granted  free  license  to  sin  by  saying,  Go,  sin  no  more,'*  But  although 
this  seems  plausible,  it  is  not  well  supported  by  facts;  for  the  copyists 
have  shown  no  unwillingness  to  insert  this  clause.  The  transcribers 
of  the  MSS.  L  and  A  had  it  not  in  their  exemplars,  but  knew  of  its 
existence,  and  left  a  blank  space  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  in  as 
soon  as  they  could  get  a  copy  of  it.t  The  copyist  or  compiler  of 
Codex  D  was  so  anxious  to  get  it  in,  that  not  being  able  to  find  a 
Greek  MS.  which  contained  it,  ho  took  a  translation  of  the  narrative 
from  some  foreign  language,  or  perhaps  caused  one  to  be  made  on 
purpose.     The  scholia  which  state  the  objections  of  the  transcribers 

*  De  Conj.  Adult,  cap.  ii.  sec  2. 

t  Dr.  Davidson,  in  his  lecture  on  this  section,  says — "  the  writers  of  MSS. 
that  have  left  here  an  <ypen  space,  although  it  may  be  too  small  to  contain 
the  section,  show  by  this  circumstance  that  they  were  acauainted  with  the 
passage,  and  found  it  in  some  copies,  though  tney  thought  fit  to  r^'ect  it.*' 
— Lectures  <m  Bib,  Crit.,  p.  10(.  In  my  opinion  their  conduct  shows  the 
very  reverse;  and  the  fact  of  the  space  left  being  too  small  (as  in  L),  proves 
that  the  transcriber  could  not  possibly  have  hA  an  exemplar  which  con- 
tained the  passage.  These  copyists  had  heard  of  it,  they  were  anxioos  to 
get  it,  and  would  have  inserted  it  had  it  been  in  their  power. 
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(1 


to  iti  msAm^hy  do  n^%  proceed  on  e^tmal  bm  «it  fmtAf  etWed 
grvttn^i  tiicj  state*  timt  '*  it  i^  Dot  fotmd  in  thd  ns|«ril7  of  MSflU** 
that  "it  i«  ocnittod  in  the  oldest  copies/*  tbmt  **it  hai  not  botn 
tonolttMl  apon  by  aacietit  OMnmontatom, "  he.  I  coneeire  llial,  M 
It  not  ^mu  for  ioisli  objetitloDi  aa  tbe^.  tliej  iroixld  bave  admitted  il 
without  scruple,  J  therefore  adJiere  to  the  i>piiij<m  alreadj  h 
that  Uiis  narmtiTO,  tliough  probalslj  trui)  in  point  of  iMt,  I 
part  of  the  G(^]>el  of  St.  John. 


SccTiosi  IX^-^AcH*  fill-  37. 

"  ^K^  PhtUp  §m4—ff  £iUm  &e^umit  w»tJb  aH  lAine  ftirivrf,  t&M 
fnnifesi.  And  h*  arvweritig  said — /  heU^tt^  tkoi  J€Mm  Chrui  u  ike 
Son  of  6*o«i. 

This  verse  forms  part  of  the  narratiTe  of  the  coinTeraon  and 
bapt]!$n3  of  the  royal  chamberlain  uf  Ethiopia^  as  gi?«n  In  Hia  ifr- 
ceired  text  of  the  New  Te&tament ;  and,  taken  in  cotinesion  with  tU 
contoxt,  has  often  been  urged  as  an  argument,  in  a  most  important 
theological  controversy,  that  respecting  the  creeds  or  professions  of 
faith  to  be  required  of  Christians  in  order  to  their  admission  to  the 
ordinarices  and  fellowship  of  the  church.  It  is  however  rejected 
from  the  sacred  text  by  Griesbach  and  Scholz,  and  is  almost  beyond 
a  doubt  spurious. 

The  autliorities  for  retaining  ifc  are  E,  13,  100,  105,  106,  and  sii 
other  MSS.  cited  by  name,  witli  many  not  named; — the  Italic, 
tlic  Vulgate,  tlio  Sclavonic,  and  Armenian  Versions;  and  the  Arabic, 
as  printed  in  the  rdyglott.  The  Philoxenian  Syriac  has  the  verse, 
but  marks  it  witli  a  star.  This  is  supposed  by  some  to  expre^ 
doubt ;  more  probably  it  merely  signifies  that  the  verse  vras  not  in 
the  Peshito.  Irenieus  and  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Augustine  and  Bede,  all 
of  them,  it  may  bo  obseiTcd,    Western  authors,  quote  it  as  genuine. 

It  is  wanting  in  A,  B,  C,  40, 1)8,  99,  101,  104,  180,  and  35  others 
cited  by  name ;  but  Scholz  and  Griesbach  both  affirm  that  it  is  absent 
from  a  great  many  more,  the  names  of  which  are  not  given.  The 
Sahidic,  Coptic,  /Ethiopic,  and  Old  Syriac  Versions,  with  the  Arabic 
as  published  by  Erpenius  (which  indeed  seldom  deviates  from  the 
Old  Syriac),  also  omit  the  passage.  Chrysostom  twice  expounds 
the  context  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  verse;  and  other  ancient 
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The  Codices  D  and  F  are  both  matilated  here,  so  that  we  cannot 
hftye  the  benefit  of  their  testimony. 

It  ought  to  be  added  that  the  documents  which  support  the  verse 
exhibit  it  in  sereral  different  forms ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  enume- 
rate all  the  Tariations,  as  the  whole  is  evidently  a  mere  gloss  or 
aeholiiim  which  has  crept  into  the  text  of  a  few  ancient  and  a  small 
number  of  modem  copies  from  the  margin ;  where  it  was,  no  doubt, 
originally  placed  to  explain  more  fully  the  probable  circumstances  of 
a  transaction,  which,  as  narrated  by  St.  Luke,  appeared  to  some 
readers  rather  abrupt,  and  perhaps  somewhat  obscure.  No  copyist 
would  hare  willingly  left  it  out  had  it  been  in  the  text  of  the  book 
of  Acts  from  the  beginning. 


Section  X. — Acts  xx.  28. 

The  common  text  of  the  New  Testament,  with  which  the  Autho- 
rised English  Version  here  and  in  most  other  places  coincides,  reads 
aa  follows: — 

"  Take  heed  therefore  unto  yourselves^  and  unto  all  the  fiock  over 
fohich  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  placed  you  as  overseers,  to  tend  the  church 
of  Ood  which  he  haih  purchased  with  his  own  blood/' 

Critios  are  very  much  divided  as  to  the  genuine  reading  of  this 
Terse ;  and  the  pomt  has  been  debated  with  much  zeal,  because  the 
text  has  been  regarded  as  directly  bearing  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant doctrinal  oontroversies  that  have  ever  agitated  the  Christian 
Church — that,  namely,  relating  to  what  is  called  in  theological 
language*  the  Person  of  Christ  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  plain 
bat  concise  statement  of  the  critical  questions  at  issue,  and  of  the 
evidence  and  arguments  on  each  side,  not  suppressing  my  private 
opinion,  but  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own. 

The  principal  question  at  issue  is,  whether  we  should  read  "  the 
church  OP  God,** — *'the  church  of  oub  Lord  and  God,"— or  "  the 
church  OP  THE  Lord."  jL'  ^ 

Besa,  Hammond,  Mill,  Bengel,  Home,  Micha^lis,  Bloomfield,  and  ^^^A^  /^ 
Schds  adhere  to  the  reading  of  the  received  text,  n)v  ixxKr^&^w^  rou 
Anv,  **ikeehurf^of  Ood.'*    Venema,  Emesti,  Valckouaer,  Wassen-  ^  j 

w-burgy  Ifatthise,  and  Vater,  support  Tttv  ixxXrieiav  rou  xv^h-j  xaJ  hoS,  ^^  up 
^**  the  church  of  our  Lord  and  God,'*    GroUus,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,   e/i  xcu  i 
—Bishop  Marsh,  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  Dr.  Davidson,  and  others  prefer 
~"  Ooo 


rH*  fxaXijffwt*  Oil  Ku^i&y*  "  ihe  church  of  the  Lor4.^'  The  docaxnetLlfl 
are  OTen  more  dindcd  tlian  the  critics.     They  read  as  follows. 

I,  ©icu' — This  is  the  reading  of  Codex  B  (the  odcbrated  Vadeaa 
MS.'),  and  of  ten  ciirsiTe  matiuscripts  which  are  expressly  quoted. 
with  niao  more  about  which  wo  cannot  be  cortain^t  tlioug!i  it  is 
proliablo  tJiat  thej  thus  read,  because  their  coUators  have  not  mea- 
tionod  any  Tariation  here  from  the  received  text*  A  few  Ijectionaries, 
the  Vi%ate  VergioD^  ^^  PhUoxeuiaa  Sjriao§  in  the  text,  and  two 

■  Until  tho  fac  simile  edition  of  Codei  B^  which  is  iaid  tobe  fii  pTCf^reiBt 
Ah  nil  hiK^e  been  ^\r<m  to  tho  world,  1  hold  it  right  to  adhere  to  tne  itate- 
in^tit,  tliiit  it  n^&da  ^5&D  in  Acta  xje,  28:  becante  sucb  was  the  infonnatjaii 
comniuntcHt^  by  tho  libranan  of  the  Vaticiui  to  the  editor  of  the  Loodcm 
reprint  of  Griesbach*9  Testament, — (See  Motikumt  toL  i.  p,  3,  ed,  IStB,) 
Bat  there  is  AtiJl  some  doubt  npon  thi9  point,  bocaiiso  Birrb  and  Hag  ham 
both  decl&rod  thiit  the  l^^xt  of  the  MS,  baa  been  retouched  and  altered  in 
various  places;  and  respectable  authorities  hATo  asserted  that  the  original 
rending  of  the  Codox  here  was  KT  (k  iff /op),  which  a  later  hand  has  chonf^ 

into  @T  (^f^i')t  le&fin^t  hewer er,  traeea  of  the  oblitemt^  K  ttiQ  viiible.^ 
f  S(?e  IJr.  J*  F.  8mith*»  St'^npUivf  T'fMitnonv^  &(t.,  vol.  itL  p.  Gt,  wlio  refers  to 
Heinrichs  Acta  Apo^tohruiii^  voL  ii,  p-  4iif>  ;  Gablcr,  ^\v«^,^f  J'Ai-u^/i.'Sf^ 
JrHtrtu^,  voL  iv*  p.  -iO?  ;  and  Kainoel,  TJbri  llistrn-i^^i  i\'.  T,  ifcc*,  in  loc.} 
Dr.  Davidson  asserts  {Lectures^  &c.  p.  17")),  that  Gricsbach  attirmed  that 
the  Codex  Vaticaiius  reads  y/jyio-y  but  after  a  careful  perusal  of  every- 
thiiii;  that  Uriesbach  published,  I  cannot  find  any  such  st-itement  from  his 
pen.  lie  mentions  indeed — as  he  was  bound  to  do — that  Birch,  after 
giviuc:  i)cOj  as  the  readiucj  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  subsequently  retracted  that 
stat'iuent,  declaring:  that,  on  looking  over  his  original  paper  of  extracts 
from  that  (Jodex,  he  found  no  memorandum  whatever  of  its  reading  in 
Acts  XX.  2s,  and  could  not  venture  to  pronounce  positively  how  it  reads 
the  text ;  and  although  ho  thinks  it  very  unlikely  that  any  considerable 
variation  in  so  remarkable  a  passage  could  have  escaped  his  observation, 
he  wishes  his  former  reference  to  1>,  in  support  of  t'foJ,  to  be  expunged  as 
an  error  of  the  press  or  of  the  pen.  ho  is  uncertain  which.  All  thi^ 
Grki^lKich  faithfalbi  and  cj-acthi  reprints ;  but  he  nowhere  takes  it  upon 
him  to  assert  that  the  Codex  Vaticanus  reads  y.-j^io-j  in  Acts  xx.  2S. 

f  In  the  whole  nineteen  there  is  not  a  single  MS.  of  note  or  value. 

\  All  the  copies  of  the  Vulgate  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  whether 
printed  or  MS. — and  1  havo  inspected  several  of  both  kinds — read  Vi  or 
JUii,  without  any  exception. — (See  the  specimen  of  the  CocU.v  Caroli  Matjni 
given  in  the  nintli  plate  of  this  work.)  This,  however,  could  scarcely  have 
been  the  primitive  text  of  the  Version;  because  Jerome,  its  author,  re- 
peatedly and  explicitly  reads  Domini  in  his  own  writings.  Di  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  crept  into  the  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  by  mistake,  for  DnL 
Dr.  J.  Pyo  Smith  states  that  "  some  of  the  more  ancient  MSS.  of  this 
version  havo  Lord'* — an  assertion  so  highly  probable  in  itself  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed ;  but  1  do  not  understand  Dr.  Smith  as 
aliirjmng  that  he  hrtd  himself  seen  any  fiuch  MS.;  3iid  1  km>w  not  on  what 
authority  he  hufl  made  tho  Btiitt?niont, — (See  Si^rip.  7V.^^  iji.  p.  t?4.)     He 
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MSS.  of  the  Old  Sjriac  Version,  with  a  Sjriac  Liturgy,  also  in 
MS.  and  of  modern  date,*  support  the  same  reading.  Of  the  Greek 
Fathers,  Epiphanius,  Antiochus  of  Ptolemais,  and  (Ecumenius,  un- 
doubtedly read  ^ou.  Athanasius,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Theophylact, 
and  Ibas,  are  also  appealed  to  as  sanctioning  this  form  of  tiie  text ; 
but,  whether  they  did  so,  is  uncertain. t  Among  the  Latin  Fathers, 
Gelestine,  Gassiodorus,  Ferrandus,  Beda,  Etherius,  unquestionably 
read  ^ou-  perhaps  abo  Ambrose  and  Fulgentius.t  Several  of  the 
early  writers  of  the  church  use  the  expression  •*  blood  of  God,'*  but 
without  giving  it  as  a  quotation  from  Scripture ;  thus,  Ignatius,  in 
the  ikorter  edition  of  his  epistles,  says  to  the  Ephesians — **  Be  ye 
imitators  of  Grod,  being  revived  by  the  blood  of  God;^*  (but  the 
larger  edition,  instead  of  iv  oufjMTi  6io\j,  has  iv  aliLart  ^laroO*  and  the 
context  does  not  determine  in  favour  of  either.  §)  And  so  Ter- 
tullian — "  With  what  price  have  we  been  purchased  ?     With  the 

llivoiirable  to  the  monophysite  doctrine ;  and  that  this  version  was  made 
at  first,  was  afterwards  revised,  and  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  ex- 
clusively by  persons  of  that  persoasion. 

*  Upon  these  MSS.  and  the  Liturgical  Book,  foand  by  Adler  in  the 
Tatican,  I  refer  to  what  I  have  already  said  in  my  account  of  Dr.  Lee's 
edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament,  p.  344  ante. 

^t  Athanasiuay  for  example,  is  said  to  exhibit  this  reading  in  his  Epistle 
to  Serapionf  which  b^^s  Ta  y^dfi/uMra,  &c. ;  but  Le  CJerc  affirms,  and 
Scholz  admits,  that  one  MS.  of  Athanasius  here  reads  xv^tov,  and  several 
others  p^/tfrov.  He  is  also  said  to  have  read,  in  the  same  manner,  in  the 
Testimonies  Concerning  the  Trinity;  but  that  work  is  not  his.  He  does  not 
quote  it  against  the  Arians.  Basil  is  represented  as  having  this  lection  in 
one  passage  of  his  writings — {Ethica  sive  Moralia,  reg.  80,  sec.  16>— and 
so  he  has  in  the  printed  copy ;  but  Wetstein  and  others  doubt  whether  he 
has  been  oorxeetiy  edited  ;  tor,  in  the  abridgment,  the  word  employed  is 
jQ^ierw,  Ckrysostom  seems  to  give  ^£0'j  no  less  than  three  times  as  the 
reading  of  this  text,  in  his  commentary  upon  it ;  but  the  comment  itself, 
as  Mill  obterfes,  mamfesily  requires  r.i»g/ou,  and  such,  unquestionably,  is 
the  reading  which  he  gives  when  he  refers  to  it  in  his  remarks  upon 
Eph.  iv.  12.  I%eopl^tact,  in  ono  edition  of  his  commentary,  has  the 
oonunon  reading  tffou,  but  in  another  it  is  given  xu^sov,  and  in  a  third 
xi^ioj  xai  0tou.  Ibasy  in  his  Epistle  to  Marinus,  inserted  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  {Mansi  Concilia,  voL  iv.  p.  157d),  has  ^fou  in  the 
Grreektext;  but  the  Latin  Translation  has  Domini,  No  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  such  testimonies. 

X  Bengel,  who  is  a  decided  advocate  for  the  received  reading  of  this 
verse,  says  in  his  note  upon  it—'*  Utrumvis"  (i.e.  tisou  et  xu^iov),  "  extat 
opud  Afnbrosium,  ac  Latiiii  Ubrarii  scepe  permutant  di  et  dni,**  Fulgentios 
has  Dei  in  one  of  his  works,  and  Christi  m  another. 

^  See  Ignatii  Epp.  Ep.  ad  Ephesios,  sec.  I.  Compare  the  two  editions  of 
Ignatius,  m  Cotelenus,  Patres  ApostoU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  12  and  43. 
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hhod  df/  £W/'*    But  otlier  writers  find  fault  with  this  laQguag^ 
and  say  it  is  nowhere  used  In  the  8eriptar63,t 

2.  Ku^ioii  is  read  in  A,  C,X  B,  E,  13, 15,  18,  40, 180,  and  uio6  otbfir 
cursirt  KISS,  explicidj  quoted,  wiUi  some  more  not  named.  Itu 
supported  by  tho  Veraio  Italu,  the  Sahidic,  Coptic,  and  Armenian 
Vereiona,  and  the  marf inal  reading  of  the  Fhiloxenkui  Sjriac. 
Among  the  Father?,  Anunonius  (third  eetitury),  aa  quoted  in  a 
Catena  Patrum,  read  tiio  iejct  la  this  manner;  as  did  Eusehinfi  (m  hu 
remarks  oo  Isaiah  ixzv*  9),  Maximiis,  Cbrysoitomr  (on  Epii.  iv.  1% 
ei:plioitl}'»  aad  alao  on  tUia  text  in  Dr.  Mill's  judgment),  and  tht 
author  of  the  ApostoHc^  Oonstitutiooj  (fifth  centurj).  Whethor 
Atlianasius,  Ibas,  and  Theophjla^t  support  Uiii  reading  is  deubtM 
Dtdymus  on  the  Holy  Spirit^  reads  Domtnif  Le,  a^ff^i^;  Imt  thiB  iroric 
has  otdj  come  down  to  us  in  Jerome's  Latin  translation.     Jerome 

*  Ad  Uxorem,  lib.  iL  c,  3,  Optra,  &p,  p.  168* 

t  Wetateint  in  hii  critical  n<jte  upon  thU  tfiit^  haa  collected  a  good  manj 
extract!  of  tlus  kiad«  which  I  h^re  not  epacct  to  eopy^  out  of  Or^ga, 

t^hryiostoni,  XestoHuB,  Thoodoret,  laidora,  Aftteriue^  und  Gpcgorr  of 
JS'ys«a,  I  tfvke  ti  eeiitcaco  from  the  laat-uamed  writer.  In  reply  to 
ApoUinarii^  i*  ho  had  said — ^*  from  ^  which  it  is  tnanif*>ftt  that  God  died," 
he  says — "  This,  as  evidently  absurd,  1  may  pass  over  without  explanation; 
for  every  man  in  his  senses  will  be  able  to  perceive  the  impiety  and  aiiliness 
of  one  who  openly  asserts  that  God  himself  died." — AiUirrheta,  52.  Wetstein 
includes  in  this  list  the  name  of  Athanasius,  and  gives  an  extract  finom 
him  in  a  very  incorrect  form,  which  has  subjected  both  himself  and  others 
who  have  copied  from  him  to  very  severe  censure.  Wetstein  quotes,  as 
from  Athanasius,  a  sentence  which  reads  in  English  thus — **  The  Scripturea, 
a^  we  understand  them,  have  nowhere  made  mention  of  the  blood  of  God. 
Such  expressions  arc  the  audacious  inventions  of  Arians,"  But  what 
Athanasius  really  says  in  the  place  referred  to  is  very  different  from  thia. 
**  The  Scriptures  have  nowhere  made  mention  of  the  blood  of  God  apart 
from  the  tlesh,  or  of  God  apart  from  the  flesh,  (o/p^a  sa^xbg  not  d/a), 
as  having  suffered  and  risen  again.  Such  expressions  are  the  audacious 
inventions  of  Arians.  But  the  sacred  Scriptures,  when  they  speak  of  God 
in  the  flesh,  and  of  the  flesh  of  God  incarnate,  do  mention  the  blood  and 
suflerings  and  resurrection  of  the  body  of  God."  This  seems  very  explicit; 
and  after  reading  it  wo  expect  to  find  Athanasius  quoting,  in  support  of 
his  position.  Acts  xx.  28,  with  the  reading  dso\j'  but  instead  of  this,  he 
appeals  to  other  texts  and  arguments.  This  silence  of  his,  with  reference 
to  such  a  text,  so  apposite  to  his  argument,  had  ho  read  it  as  we  now  have 
it  in  the  common  editions,  seems  to  mo  the  strongest  reason  for  believing 
that  he  read  ixxXriCiav  xj^/oo*  or,  if  otherwise,  certainly  not  ^£0j. 

I  That  KT  is  the  proper  and  genuine  reading  of  Codex  C  is  beyond  ail 
dispute;  but  Tischendorf  informs  us,  that  after  that  word,  a  third  hand  has 
inserted  (probably  between  the  Unea,  for  he  does  not  atate  where),  KAI0T 

{klu  I'^ov  J,  this  liluHtratOii  ui  aome  dcjj^reo,  the  introducuou  ot  tht)  compound 
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himfielf  twice  quotes  it  ia  the  same  fonn,  as  do  also  Lucifer  of 
Cagliari,  Augustine,  Sedulius,  and  many  other  Latin  writers  who 
employed  the  old  version  of  the  Scriptures  which  was  in  use  before 
the  Vulgate. 

3.  Ki^/mi  hwj  is  supported  by  two  codices,  of  which  only  one  (No.  3), 
has  this  reading  a  prima  manu:  the  other  (No.  95),  has  been  brought 
into  this  form  by  alteration.  The  Arabic  Version  in  the  Polyglott 
expresses  the  same  text. 

4.  Kug/ou  roD  0tov  is  the  reading  of  the  Georgian  Version. 

5.  0(ou  nai  xv^m  is  found  in  Codex  47. 

6.  Ku^/ou  xai  rdsou  is  found  in  Codex  C,  as  revised  and  altered  by  a 
GoQstantinopolitan  of  the  ninth  century ;  also  in  G,  H,  98,  99, 100, 
101,  104,  106;  and  in  84  other  MSS.  expressly  cited,  together  with 
a  vast  number  (alii  plurimi)  not  specified ;  and  6  Lectionaries — ^that 
is  to  say,  in  the  great  majority  of  all  the  Greek  manuscripts  that 
have  been  collated  upon  this  text;  also  in  the  Sclavonic  Version. 
One  edition  of  the  words  of  Theophylact  gives  this  as  his  reading  of 
the  passage. 

7.  X^icrwj  is  the  reading  of  the  Old  Syriac,*  the  Arabic  Version, 
published  by  Erpenius;  and,  as  it  now  appears,  of  the  ^Ethiopict 
Qrigen  twice  quotes  the  text  in  this  form ;  perhaps  also  Athanasius, 
Basil,  and  a  few  writers  of  modem  date  and  little  importance. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  weight  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
these  several  readings.  ^ 

And  although  X^erou  is  supported  by  ancient  and  respectable 
authorities^  they  are/ very  few,  and  so  entirely  destitute  of  sanction 
from  the  Greek  manuscripts,  that  we  cannot  attribute  to  them  much 
weight,  more  particularly  as  the  reading  is  internally  bad.  X^crwj 
might  be  a  gloss  upon  the  more  indefinite  word  xv^/ou*;  for  as  the 

*  In  the  Lalfad  translation  annexed  to  the  Syriao  Version  in  Walton's 
PolyglotI,  the  word  Domino  it  an  erroneous  rendering.  The  Sjriac,  as 
printed  there  and  in  every  other  edition,  except  Professor  Lee\  reads 
X^tarw.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  Syriac  translator  may  have  feond 
xv^/ou  in  his  Greek  MS.  and  merely  put  in  Christ  as  a  free  rendering— but 
this  1  ooneelfe  to  be  quite  InadmissiDle. 

t  In  the  eariier  editions  of  the  ^thiopio,  a  word  is  here  employed  iriiich 
Oriesbach  asserted  was  used  indifierentiy  to  express  either  Btw  or  wfiw, 
but  this  assertion  of  his  Wakefield  pronounced  to  be  **infamouslT  false.'' 
UoweTer  this  may  be,  the  recent  edition  published  by  the  Bible  oocietr, 
from  perfect  MSS.  (the  one  MS.  empiojred  for  the  Roman  edition,  whieh  is 
eopled  by  the  Polyglott,  was  sadly  mutilated,  and  the  editors  had  often  to 
eke  out  the  text  by  the  help  of  the  Vulgate),  reads  X^/<rroD,  in  aooordanee 
with  the  Syriao.  F<nr  this  mformation,  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  obliga- 
tions to  Dr.  Henderson  of  Highbury  College. 
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term  **Lcrd*'  in  the  New  Toatament  aometim^fl deootefl  our  Sanour, 
and  sometimes  tho  Father  Almighty,  it  would  bo  very  natural  for 
tli0  possessor  of  a  MS.  having  Ku^ku  in  tjiis  place  to  explain  the 
Beiiso  in  whkh  it  was  there  used,  by  writing  X^iSTm  in  tlio  maigb: 
and  thence  it  would  naturally  make  its  way  into  the  text  of  fiKorr 
transcripts.  But  110  man  in  liis  senses  wotild  dream  of  exfilaiiitsg 
the  dear  and  definite  expresdoa  X^t$roy  by  inserting  either  K^fkat  or 

objecdonable  on  another  principle.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  lasi 
of  theae  readings  \b  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the  collalfd 
MSS.;  but  these  all  belong  to  one  class  or  family,  the  Lciiir 
ConstantinopoUtan  Recension;  there  is  not  a  single  one  among  tlimi 
of  the  first  rank  either  in  antiquity  or  yalue ;  and  amoog  tho  VewmmM 
this  reading  is  found  only  in  the  Bclayonie,  a  work  of  tim  niatll 
century,  beyond  which  period  this  reading  cannot  bo  traced*  Kot 
a  single  Greek  Father  seems  ever  to  haro  read  the  te^it,  <ir  bwrd  of 
its  being  read  by  others  in  this  manner ;  for  eren  if  tliat  oo|>y  tui 
Theophyhw3t  wliich  giyes  xt^^m  xa/  hm  he  pum,  as  ii  h  probably 
corrupt,  a  bii^bop  of  Bulgaria  in  the  cleyentli  centurf  eatL  9CMtodj 
bo  regarded  as  a  Father  of  the  Greek  cbm^h^  and  certatnlj 
but  little  force  to  the  reading  which  he  supports.  All  Uio 
which  are  grouped  together  at  tUo  head  of  this  paragraph  are  clevly 
compounikd  readings,  and  Uierefere  more  modem  than  th<?  itnif^s 
readings  from  which  thtj  were  deriyed.  Some  copies  had  ^e<;v,  toiitf 
had  xuf/cLr*  the  transcribers  to  make  sure  of  accuratrj  and  eoiil]9llt^ 
aesa  in  their  copies  inserted  the  one  in  tlie  text,  the  othor  in  tJ^ 
margin;  we  find  them  so  placed  in  the  Fhitoiemau  Y^rsioot  wd 
subsequent  copyists  took  both  into  the  text,  putting  in  sotQeaen 
iim)  before  xupm^  m  oUiers  Ky^kj  before  hi^^^  and  so  giving  rim  to  Iht 
diveriity  of  arrangement  and  expression  which  we  witness  in  lliii 
instance.  But  if  both  words  had  Iteen  in  the  verse  from  the 
ning,  no  copyist  would  have  dared  to  expunge  either:  modi 
eonld  it  haye  happened  that  the  primUite  readme ,  with  tbo  twe 
nouns,  should  bare  been  found  in  so  many  mtxkrti  M  SS.  while  lit! 
most  €tmiicnt  MS 8,  Versions,  and  Faihei^s  sliouM,  withottt  fisf 
exception,  giye  ns  only  the  mmlerti  readirt*ji^,  formed  bj  the  expoliM 
of  on©  or  other  of  tho  two  nouns  whicli  bad  been  in  tlie  toxt 
ally. 

The  main  question^  therefore,  to  be  decided,  iic^   '    l  '^  1 
tlie  reading  of  the   Rei;eiyod  Text,  and  xi/^kut  that   .i4'| 
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Giiesbach ;  and  to  me  it  appears  yer j  evident  that  the  latter  is  the 
authentic  reading  of  the  passage,  because,  as  appears  from  the  above 
statement,  it  is  supported  by  most  ancient  testimonies  of  every  sort, 
MSS.,  Versions,  and  Citations — ^because  these  testimonies  belong 
to  different  localities,  classes,  and  recensions — ^because  the  reading 
in  question  is  the  one  less  favourable  to  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  the 
transcribers — and  because  on  the  supposition  of  its  genuineness,  the 
other  readings  can  easily  be  accounted  for  and  explained. 

1.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  MSS.  A,  C,  D,  and  E,  which 
favour  xug/ou,  are  of  much  higher  average  antiquity  than  those  which 
support  hov,  among  which  there  is  only  one  of  good,  or  even  tolerable 
antiquity;  that  the  Italic,  Sahidic,  Coptic,  and  Armenian  Versions, 
are  each  of  them  more  ancient  than  the  Vulgate  and  the  Philoxe- 
nian  Syriac,  and  that  Ammonius,  Maximus,  and  Eusebius,  with 
Lucifer,  Augustine,  and  Jerome,  to  say  nothing  of  doubtful  citations 
on  either  side,  are  earlier  than  Epiphanius,  Antiochus,  and  (Ecu- 
menius.  I  am  for  from  inferring  the  genuineness  of  a  reading  from 
its  antiquity  alone,  unless  we  had  the  means  of  carrying  our  researches 
back  to  the  very  days  of  the  Apostles :  but  it  is  one  element  in  our 
calculation,  and  in  many  places,  as  here,  an  important  one ;  for  we 
should  remember  that  the  Italic  and  Sahidic  Versions  were  made 
before  the  Arian  controversy  had  begun;  that  the  Coptic  and 
Armenian  were  translated  while  it  was  yet  raging ;  and  that  the 
Ephrem  and  Alexandrian  MSS.  were  written  before  it  had  subsided. 
When,  therefore,  they  with  so  many  Fathers,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  including  several  acute  and  strenuous  opponents  of  Arianism, 
present  us  with  a  reading  which  says  nothing  either  for  or  against 
the  disputed  doctrine,  their  testimony  is  by  far  more  weighty  than 
that  of  any  other  documents — even  of  the  same  period — could  such 
be  produced,  in  favour  of  the  common  reading. 

2.  These  testimonies  cover  a  wide  extent  of  the  whole  surfeuse  of 
the  Christian  world  at  the  time  when  they  were  given.  Egypt, 
Africa,  Italy,  Syria,  Greece,  and  Armenia,  all  appear  to  have  known 
of  no  other  reading  than  xv^iou  in  Acts  xx.  28,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century ;  or  if  they  knew  of  any  other,  they  had  deliberately 
rejected  it;  and  that  in  order  to  adopt  one  from  which  their  own 
most  deeply  cherished  doctrines  could  derive  no  support.  The  testi- 
monies in  favour  of  xv^iov  belong  to  different  classes  and  recensions. 
According  to  the  view  which  I  have  given,  and  as  I  conceive  in  part 
justified,  of  the  classification  of  the  documents, — A,  C,  13, 15, 18, 40, 
108,  and  the  Coptic  Version,  represent  the  Alexandrian  Recension; 
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find  its  way  into  the  transcripts  instead  of  one  to  which  thej  were 
hot  equallj  accustomed.  This  very  fiact,  indeed,  has  been  urged  in 
fftYOur  of  ^oC,  namely,  that  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  usual  style  of 
St.  Paul,  who  is  here  speaking,  and  therefore  more  probably  genuine. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  speech  here  recorded,  though 
Bpdcen  by  Paul,  was  written  by  Luke,  who  uses  his  own  style  and 
idiom ;  and  he  neyer  writes  **  the  church  of  God;**  he  usually  employs 
**ihe  church,**  alone  without  any  adjunct,  as  Griesbach  has  truly 
observed.  And  if  we  are  to  appeal  to  style  at  all,  as  this  writer 
remarks,  xu^/ou  must  be  genuine ;  for  in  the  report  of  this  yery  speech, 
whereyer  the  Father  is  spoken  of,  he  is  called  ^f^;,  whoreyor  the 
Son  is  mentioned,  it  is  by  the  title  xu^ioi'  and  this  uniformly.  It 
has  been  argued  that  xu^/ou  crept  in  from  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament;  but  as  the  copyists  were  much  more  familiar 
with  the  New,  it  is  &r  more  probable  that  they  borrowed  ^coD  from 
St  Paul  or  from  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Peter  v.  2,  in  which  the 
phraseology  employed  is  very  similar  to  that  found  in  this  place. 
And  it  deseryes  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  Epistle  of  Peter,  some 
copies,  instead  of  roij  6tou  (which  is  undoubtedly  genuine),  read  roD 
xu^/ou,  the  text  being  corrupted  from  Acts  xx.  28.* 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  reading  of  the  common  text  is  to 
be  preferred  as  a  harsh  and  offensive  one,  for  that  no  copyist  would 
give  a  willing  admission  to  a  phrase  which  speaks  directly  of  "  the  blood 
of  God,**  thus  attributing  death  and  suffering  to  the  Impassible  and 
Immortal.  We  find,  however,  that  several  of  the  Fathers  employed 
this  language.  Athanasius,  as  we  have  seen,  formally  vindicates  it, 
though  he  does  not  appeal  to  this  text  as  sanctioning  its  use.  Nor 
can  I  suppose  that  the  learned  and  able  men  who  have  used  their 
best  industry  to  establish  this  reading  as  a  genuine  part  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  find  in  it  anything  harsh  or  offensive ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  often  appealed  to  as  a  most  powerful  prop  of  the 
Received  and  Orthodox  Faith.  I  can  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  scribes  were  at  all  more  scrupulous  on  this  subject  than  the 
Fathers  who  went  before,  or  the  divines  and  critics  who  followed 
after  them.  I  rather  think  that  men  of  their  description  were  likely 
to  be  pleased  with  piquant  and  pungent  expressions  of  this  sort ;  and 

*  I  place  these  parallel t  m  coi\j unction: — 
'    lFeterT.2. — Uoifidvart      ri      iv      ifi^      rroifiv/ov     rou      Qtou, 
tTiexovouvrti, 

Acts  zz.  28. —  T^      Tlot/ivi(ff     iv     f     vfiag     rh     imufJM     rh     eiyto* 
ihro     iT/tfx^TOv;,     <ro//tta/vi/v     njv     ixx\r,(Jtaii     rou     Ku^/ou. 
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held  the  US6  of  them  to  be  aa  mdubttable  tejst  of  sonndneei  In 
faith* 

It  must  appear  to  all  as  a  weighty  objection  to  the  phrase  ixxX^stot 
rou  hm,  that  it  is  not  supported  by  the  authority  of  any  class  or 
recenfiion  of  documents.  No  mntter  what  or  whose  arrangement  bo 
adopted — Grie&bach's,  Hug*Sj  Scholz's,  or  mine — no  class  or  family 
bears  testimony  in  favour  of  ^s*t/»  It  is  only  supported  by  stfaggling 
documents  which  are  overborne  and  eonfiited  by  the  other  MSB. 
and  versions  of  thoir  own  classed  or  familiea. 

And  what  seems  to  m@  decisive  as  to  its  spuriouBnoss  is,  that  it 
remained  unnoticed  and  nuufied  during  the  fourth  century,  whUe  the 
controversy  was  raging  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Arians ;  and 
in  the  fifth ,  while  so  mauy  disputes  were  Ijandled,  and  with  so  much 
heat,  on  the  subject  of  the  Incarnation.  Atlianasius  never  urges  it 
against  the  followers  of  Arius,  nor  Cyril  against  those  of  Nesterius; 
nor  does  any  ono  of  the  many  learuod  and  jzealous  men  who  drew 
their  pens  in  support  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  once  appeal  to  Acts 
XX.  28 ;  a  clear  proof  that  liowever  the  present  reading  may  have 
originated,  it  must  have  originated  since  those  times.  A  text  hko 
this,  as  wo  have  it  in  our  Bibles,  could  not  have  remained  unknown 
to  all  the  disputants,  had  it  been  found  in  theirs. 


Section  XI. — 1  T'nn.  iii.  10. 

*'An(l  without  controversif  great  is  the  mystcri/  of  godliness:  (knl 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spiritj  seen  of  angels, 
preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  (rorldy  received  up  into 
glory/' 

The  first  word  of  the  second  clause  in  this  verse  is  variously  read. 

1.  Gdc  e^avspuj^rt' — '' God  teas  mayiifested.''  This  is  the  reading 
of  the  Received  Text,  approved  by  Mill,  Bengcl,  Berriman,  Woide, 
Henderson,  Scholz,  Davidson,  and  many  other  eminent  critics. 

2.  "O;  s(pav:PU)ihi' — ''Who  was  manifested.''  This  reading  Gries- 
bach  has  taken  into  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  is 
supported  by  Carpenter  and  Belsham;  and  also  ])r.  J.  Pye  Smith, 
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I  proceed  now  to  state  the  eyidence  for  these  different  forms  in 
the  text,*  premising  that  in  the  most  ancient  manner  of  writing 
Greek,  thej  are  all  very  much  alike  in  outward  appearance,  namely, 
eC,  OG  and  O.  It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  the  last- 
mentioned  reading. 

The  neuter  pronoun  0,  i.  o.  o,  which,  is  the  reading  of  onlj  two 
Greek  MSS.  D  and/G,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  of  all  those  that 
have  been  collated  upon  this  passage;  and  in  both  of  these  the 
original  writing  has  been  altered  bj  another  hand.t    The  manuscript 

*  So  mach  has  been  published  on  this  colobrated  text,  that  I  have  not 
aimed  at  more  than  to  present,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  results  of  the 
diseoasionB  which  it  has  ondereone,  especially  of  those  in  which  Newton^ 
Mill,  Wetstein,  Berriman,  Griesbach,  Henderson,  and  recently  Tischendor^ 
have  borne  a  part;  and  to  remove  some  prevalent  errors. 

t  The  reading  of  Codex  D  (the  Clermont  MS.  formerly  the  property  of 
Beza,  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris),  has  been  vehemently  contested. 
All  who  have  seen  it,  agree  that  at  present  it  reads  eCt  i.e.  &i6g.  But 
Morinus  (to  whom  Mill  assents),  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach.  assure  us  that 
the  reading  a  primd  manu  was  O;  which  letter  heiuf^  in  the  beginning  of 
a  line,  the  corrector,  if  we  may  call  him  so,  scraped  out  a  portion  of  the 
circle,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  C,  prefixed  a  0,  and  drew  over  the  two 
letters  a  stroke  resembling  the  usual  mark  of  contraction.  Woide,  who 
had  seen  the  MS.  at  Paris,  dissented  from  this  statement,  and  a  friendly 
discussion  having  taken  pl/ice  between  him  and  Griesbach,  the  latter  wrote 
to  M.  Villoison,  and  the  former  to  two  learned  friends,  requesting  them 
carefully  to  re-examine  the  place,  and  give  a  correct  account  of  it  it  does 
not  apoear  that  any  of  these  ji^entlomen  was  aware  of  the  others  having  been 
appliea  to;  but  their  answers,  which  have  been  pubUshed^See  Griesbachii 
Symbolix  Critiecs,  vol  ii.  pp.  6e— 77),  are  in  exact  accordance  upon  the 
main  questions  nused  in  the  correspondence.  It  is  certain  that  the  marks 
of  the  sending  are  still  visible  in  the  {>archment  where  the  O  was  altered 
into  a  C;  that  the  C  thus  produced,  is  not  of  the  same  shape  with  the 
other  sigmas  in  the  MS.  the  ends  of  the  hooks  coming  much  closer  together 
than  is  usual:  that  the  0  and  superincumbent  line  are  of  much  fresher  and 
darker  ink  than  the  original  writing  of  the  Codex;  that  the  0  projects 
beyond  the  proper  edge  of  the  column  by  the  full  breadth  of  itself,  that  the 
Latin  translation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  MS.  reads  QUOD,  ue.  O, 
which,  and  has  not  been  altered;  and  that  this  word  quod  is  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  odlamn,  showing  that  it  was  not  regarded  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  leotioOy  in  which  case,  but  not  otherwise,  its  initial  letter  would 
have  been  placed  as  the  0  now  is  in  the  Greek.  From  these  facts,  we  are 
compelled  to  conclude  that  the  reading  of  the  Codex  Claromontanus 
ori^oally  was  8,  v/hich, 

G  is  the  Codex  Boemerianus,  published  by  Matthmi,  and  containing  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  in  Greek,  with  a  Ijatin  Version  interlined.  It  was  formerly 
the  property  of  Professor  Francius  at  Amsterdam;  and  after  the  sale  of 
hit  hbrary.  came  into  the  possession  of  Boemer  at  Leipzig.  Of  it  Le  Clerc 
■peaks  in  hia  Epistle  to  Optimianus,  prefixed  to  Kuster^  reprint  of  Mill's 
Greek  Testament: — Codkem  vidi  quifuit  in  BiUiothfca  FraneUmd  in  h&c 
mhe  anno  MDCCV,  vetiditd  in  ado  e^^at  O  {nempe  in  1  Tim.  iii.  6):  sed  ah 
€tUd  mahu,  additum  sigma.  Codex  est  in  quo  Latina  interpretatio  Oraxa 
superimpomta  est:  quce  hie  quoque  habet  Quod."— In  this  Codex  the  altera- 
tion is  betrayed,  not  merely  by  the  fresh  colour  of  the  ink,  and  by  the  wor«i 
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eridenoef  therefore,  in  iuppart  of  o  is  extremelj  slight^  "but  It  deriTes 

powerful  help  from  the  Temons,  being  supported  bj  tLo  Versio  Itala 
and  the  Vulgate,*  the  Sahidic  and  Coptic,  the  Peshitoand  Philoie- 
nian  Sjriae»  the  jEtbiopic  and  Armonian  Versions.  Griesbach, 
indeed*  who  has  been  on  thb  point  copied  bj  Schok,  affirma  tbit^t 
some  of  the  oriontal  versions  read  %;^  the  remainder  a  pronoun  which 
ma  J  bo  rendered  either  ^g  or  '^;  but  his  statements  are  manifestly 
unfounded  with  regard  to  some  of  them,  and  I  l>o!ieve  them  to  be 
incorrect  in  reference  to  them  aU*t  Among  the  Fatliers,  Clement 
of  Alexandria  clearly  read  tlio  text  with  the  neuter  relative,  referring 
to  the  mt/sUrj/,  wiiioh  ho  under:stood  as  signifjing  Christ:  he  says, 
"  tite  atigeh  mtify  the  mtffi^ri/  among  nSf  that  is,  Chrisi/'  |  And  so  in 
after  tiraest  Cyril  of  the  same  place : — **  Ye  err,  not  knowing  the 


^*Qw3d  '*  placed  immediatelj  RhaYO  the  attired  vord,  bat  by  the  difference 
in  the  «ize  of  the  letterB — for  th@  corrector  not  having  room  for  a  fuU  iixed 

C,  Ivflji  stnok  a  6m;ill  onp  tqi  in  tho  comor  Wtivprii  tho  ( ^  Hfid  the  lettt^r  € 
•vhich  follows,  thus,  0^\  Dr.  (jiicsbach  could  hardly  fiiil  to  be  aware  of 
this,  yot  he  quotes  G  without  any  remark,  as  supporting  the  reading  'O;, 
not  '  ().  The  Codex  F  (Augiousis),  was  copied  from  G,  after  it  had  beeu 
thus  altered.  .  ^ 

Bii^hop  Fell  in  his  New  Testament  (Oxford,  107-5)  quotes  ol  as  from  a 
AIS.  belonging  to  Lincoln  College,  the  oldest  of  all  tiio  Oxford  MSS.  of  the 
Kpistles;  but  this  is  now  found  to  be  a  mistake,  and  Mill  aiid  subsequent 
(•(litors  omit  the  citiition. 

*  I  cannot  account  for  the  extraordinary  statement  of  Seholz,  that  the 
Italic  and  ^'^lgate  both  read  o:.  This  assertion  every  person  who  has 
examined  a  Latin  Lible  of  either  version,  must  know  to  be  untrue. 

f  What  Griesbach  says  is,  th;it  "the  Coptic,  h^ahidic,  and  Philoxenian 
Syriac  {in  the  nutr^fin),  read  0:,  7///;  the  Vulgate  and  Itala,  0,  qiu»l;  the 
Foshito  Syriac,  the  Fhiloxenian  Syriac  {in  the  text),  the  ^Ethiopic,  the 
Arabic,  as  edited  by  Lrpenius,  and  .Armenian,  either  pronoun  <^iri  or  qiioii, 
inditferently."  But  any  one  wlio  is  moderately  acquainted  with  the  orieutal 
languages,  can  perceive' by  inspection  of  the  Feshito,  the  Fhiloxenian  Syriac, 
both  in  text  and  margin,  ana  the  Arabic  of  Erpenius,  that  although  the 
pronouns  used  have  no  distinction  of  grander,  and  therefore  may  in  piuticular 
situations  express  either  </?//  or  (^uorf,  tlie  order  and  collocation  of  the  words 
in  this  sentence,  renders  it  impossible  to  refer  them  to  any  other  antecedent 
than  fjL'jnrr^^tc/,^  consistently  with  tlie  syntax  and  usual  construction  of  the 
language.  The  same,  I  have  been  informed  by  good  authority,  is  the  case 
in  the  ^Ethiopic,  Coptic,  and  Sahiiiic  Versions.  Of  the  last-mentione<1, 
a  fac-simile  from  a  good  MS.  is  given  in  Plate  XL  which  will  enable  the 
learned  reader  to  decide  the  point  for  himself.  Archbishop  LaA^-rence 
aftirms  {l^emarJcs  on  Gi-ici<bcfch,  vS:c.  pp.  Vl — 83),  that  the  Armenian  Version 
here  pxpressps /jsr^rt  but  as  Cirhiod,.  and  tho  Armpninn  Tnonka  nf  Viprina, 
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Scriptures,  nor  eyen  the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  that  is  Christ, 
who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit,"  &c.  And 
in  another  section  of  the  same  work, — **  I  think  the  mystery  of 
godliness  can  be  nothing  else  in  our  judgment  than  the  yery  Logos 
proceeding  from  the  Father,  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  for  he 
was  bom  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  Mother  of  God,  having  taken  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant."*  The  writer  of  a  discourse,  printed 
with  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  but  believed  to  be  spurious,  says, 
•*  Without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness;  it  (or  he) 
was  seen  of  angels,  believed  on  in  the  world  ....  to  him  be  glory. "t 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  says, — **  The  Apostle  adds,  *  the  mystery  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh;*  and  he  has  well  said ;  this  is  our  doctrine."} 
All  the  Latin  Fathers,  with  the  exception  of  Jerome  (who  in  one 
passage  reads  qui,  probably  from  having  copied  some  Greek  com- 
mentator), exhibit  quod  in  conformity  with  the  Old  Latin  Version 
which  they  used ;  yet  they  all  understood  the  mystery  (or  sacrament, 
as  it  is  there  translated),  as  a  designation  of  Christ ;  thus  Ililary, 
Augustine,  Pelagius,  Fulgentius,  Idacius  Clarus  (or  perhaps 
Vigilius  under  his  name),  Hilary  the  deacon  (or  whoever  was  the 
author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  found  among  the 
works  of  Ambrose),  Leo  the  Great,  Marius  Victorinus,  Cassian  (a 
pupil  of  the  great  Chrysostom),  Gregory  the  Great,  Bede,  and  a 
host  of  others ;  for  this  was  a  favourite  passage  with  them  all. 

^'O;  is  supported  by  the  MSS.  A,  C,  F ;  and  by  G,  as  altered  about 
the  ninth  century;  also  by  the  Codices  17,  73,  and  JTi.§  /«^/  •^i 

•  De  Fide  ad  Imperai,  sec.  T,  >^. 

t  Joannis  Chryaastomi  Opera^  vol.  x.  p.  704. 

X  Antirrheta  adv.  Apollin.  p.  13$. 

§  Where  every  point  has  been  contested,  a  writer  may  not  only  be  per- 
mitted/bot  rsqmred  to  justify  his  statements  at  greater  ieoji^th  than  woold 
under  other  eiroomttances  be  allowable.  I  therefore  subjoin  some  remarks 
on  the  three  oncial  MSS.  above  quoted,  but  in  the  form  of  a  note,  to  prevent 
the  statement  of  the  evidence  from  bein;|[  unnecessarily  interrupted. 

1.  F  is  the  Codex  Augiensis,  now  m  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  and  is  a  mere  transcript  from  the  Boemerian  or  G,  of  which  I 
have  already  8{>oken:  it  was  made  after  the  exemplar  had  been  idtered  so 
ae  to  read  0^  instead  of  O,  as  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  of  both 
letters  being  here  of  the  full  size  OC:  hut  the  Latin  Version  annexed  to 
the  Ghreek  text,  still  reads  quod^  as  in  the  Boernerian.  Its  authority, 
therefbre,  is  precisely  the  same  that  belongs  to  the  corrector  to  whom  we 
owe  the  alteration  in  Codex  O:  it  proves,  however,  the  alteration  to  have 
becA  made  as  early  as  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 

9.  The  reading  of  the  Codex  A  (Alexandrinns),  in  the  British  Moseom 
has  giTon  rise  to  so  much  discussion  that  I  have  thought  it  right  to  place 
before  my  readers  an  imitation  of  this  passage  as  it  now  stands  in  the  MS. 
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the  Sabidic  and  Coptic,  the  Peshito  and  Philoxenian  Sjriac,  the 
^ihiopic,  the  Armenian  and  Arabic  of  Erpenius,  either  require  or 

that  it  ahoold  ever  after  be  read  according  to  his  emendation,  ec,  by  drawing 
another  broader  line  across  the  middle  of  the  letter,  and  thickening  a  little 
with  ink  the  upper  stroke).  But  afterwards,  having  examined  tne  place 
more  attentiyely,  I  detected  some  traces  and  sufficiently  clear  vestigoB  of 
the  small  line  which  had  escaped  my  eyesieht  at  first,  especially  whore  it 
touches  the  circle  on  the  left  side,  and  should  haye  found  much  more  distinct 
ones  if  the  recent  blotch  drawn  over  that  line  had  not  stood  in  the  way." 
Nffi,  m  loe.  Thus  Mill;  but  Wotton  says  there  was  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
diieeming  the  ancient  touches: — "In  this  MS.  beyond  all  doubt,  ec 
l^n^n  was  always  read,  which  will  readily  he  perceived  by  any  one  who 
exammes  it  with  attentive  eyes;  although  in  that  place,  and  not  a  few  more, 
Junius,  with  a  dilisenoe  not  to  be  conmiended,  has  retraced  each  line  with 
a  move  recent  pen«  — ( Clem,  Mom,  ed.  Wotton,  p.  27.)  On  the  other  hand, 
Wetstein  could  not  discover  these  traces,  and  thinks  Mill  and  others  had 
been  misled  by  seeing  through  the  thin  parchment,  the  middle  stroke  of  an 
C  which  happens  to  lie  directly  opposite  to  the  O  on  the  other  side  of  tho 
same  leaf;  Woide  denied  that  there  is  any  stroke  so  situated;  it  is  now, 
howerer,  put  beyond  dispute  that  there  is — for  some  person  has  made  a  hole  i 
with  a  pin,  at  the  termmation  of  the  transverse  line  on  the  right  side  of  I 
the  O,  and  it  comes  out  on  the  other  side,  exactly  in  such  a  position  as  to 
produce  the  effect  described  by  Wetstein.  This  pin-hole  and  the  situation 
of  the  lines  as  ascertuned  by  its  means,  I  observed  when  I  examined  the  ' 
Alexandrhie  MS.  about  five  years  ago,  in  company  with  Mr.  Ogilby,  the 
■eoretwT  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  pointed  out  the  circumstance  to 
Sir  F.  Madden,  keeper  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  Museum,  who  was  present 
at  the  time,  but  who  had  not  noticed  it  before.  Griesbach  makes  a  strange 
assertion,  that  in  turning  over  this  Codex,  he  found  the  part  of  the  leaf 
oontahiing  this  verse,  "  so  worn  by  the  hands  of  vainly  curious  persons,  that 
no  human  being  can  now  discern  anything  clearly."  He  says,  "  they  seem 
to  have  used  not  merely  their  e^^es  but  their  fingers,  endeavouring  as  it  were, 
to  dig  up  Mid  ierape  up  the  original  reading."  {Symbol,  Critie<B,  vol.  i.  p.  10. ) 
**  But  yet,"  he  ados,  I  venture  confidently  to  pronounce  that  those  who  have 
affirmed  that  S;  is  the  genuine  reading  of  this  Codex,  a  primd  manu,  have 
told  the  truth."  A  bold  confidence  this,  if  the  facts  be  as  he  declares; 
but  they  are  fitf  otherwise;  for  although  a  portion  of  the  page  below  this 
text  is  oertamly  much  rubbed  and  worn — apparently  by  persons,  who,  using 
a  lens  for  the  purpose  of  more  accurate  observation,  incautiously  rested  the 
hand  which  held  it  upon  the  parchment  lower  down  the  book— there  is  no 
part  of  the  oontext  which  cannot  easily  be  read,  except  a  few  strokes  at 
the  beginning  of  some  of  the  lines.  Person,  who  spent  two  days  over  this 
passage,^  "jpronounced  decidedly,  that  the  text  had  been,  beyond  aU  doubt, 
written  oc  ffain^ou^  a  primd  manu  (a  manu  prima  fuisse  diserte  scriptnm, 
oerto  prraiunoiavit"— TVocte  and  Miscellaneous  Critieisms,  p.  200.)  Tis- 
cheodorf  also,  the  most  eminent  of  living  men  in  such  inquiries,  delivers  the 
same  Jodgment  in  the  most  decided  terms.  (Prolegomena  in  Cod,  Epkr, 
SM,  Me^,  p.  42,  not  16.)  I  may  add,  that  on  reneated  inspection  of  this 
place  at  different  times,  and  under  every  variety  of  light,  assisted  by  power- 
nd  lensesy  I  could  discern  nothing  like  the  remains  or  ancient  strokes  under 
the  modem  lines  in  or  above  the  Tetters;  though  by  raising  the  leaf  a  little 
np  from  contact  with  the  one  below,  the  middle  line  of  the  €  on  the  reverse, 
beeame  very  distinctly  visible  on  each  side  of  tho  black  spot  in  the  middle 
of  the  O.  It  is  plain  that  the  book  must  have  read  OC  when  the  modem 
touches  were  put  in.  It  has  been  uniformly  under  Orthodox  custody:  none 
but  an  Orthodox  person,  therefore,  could  have  introduced  the  present 
strokes;  this  is  admitted  by  Mill,  and  asserted  by  Wotton,  who  accuses 
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the  sense  would  admit  either  pronoun,  ihej  are  found  from  other 
decisive  passages  in  their  writings  to  hare  read  not  the  masculine 
but  the  neuter  word ;  or  if  in  some  editions  thej  appear  to  read  og, 
the  same  works,  as  found  in  other  editions,  or  in  good  MSS.  exhibit 
S  and  not  S^,  We  can  hardly  consider  as  Greek  authority,  a  Latin 
translation  of  a  part  of  a  work  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  inserted 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Second  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  which  the 
text  is  quoted  Qui  manifestattM  est  in  came;  and  in  the  same  form 
it  is  quoted  by  Jerome  in  his  comment  upon  Isaiah  liii.  Two  Latin 
writers,  Liberatus  the  Archdeacon  of  Carthage,  in  the  sixth  century, 
And  on  his  authority  as  it  seems  to  me,  Hincmarus  of  Rheims  in 
the  ninth,  assert  that  Macedonius*  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
-was  deposed  and  banished  under  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  A.D.  506, 
for  fidsifying  the  Gospels,  and  for  corrupting  this  sentence  of  St.  Paul, 
by  reading  00,  Deus  manifestatus  est  in  came,  &c. — "  God  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh,'*  &c.  instead  of  OC,  qui  manifestatus  est, — 
*'Who  was  manifested."  On  this  account,  they  tell  us  he  was 
expelled  and  deposed  as  guilty  of  Nestorianism!  The  story  is 
absurd,  for  by  introducing  the  word  ^h{  here,  Macedonius  would 
haye  provided  a  most  direct  and  powerful  argument  against  the 
peculiar  tenet  of  l^estorius.  But  the  mention  of  it  in  this  way 
prores  cleariy  enough  that  the  historians  who  relate  it  considered  o; 
to  he  ike  proper  reading  of  the  Oreeh  MSS.  and  looked  upon  6thg  as 
a  recent  and  corrupt  one.  Beyond  this  I  am  not  inclined  to  rely  on 
Liberatus  and  Hincmarus.  Macedonius,  condemned,  deposed,  and 
banished,  could  hare  no  means  of  introducing  this  or  any  other 
reading  to  which  he  might  be  partial,  into  the  MSS.  used  in  the 
churches  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  as  a  heretic ;  but  if  ho 
was  really  inclined  to  Nestorianism,  or  suspected  of  being  so,  as 
undoubtedly  be  was,  the  reading  ^i^;  might  owe  a  portion  of  the 
&T0ur  which  it  experienced,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  it  spread,  to 
the  zeal  of  the  Emperor,  the  clergy,  the  monks,  and  the  people, 
against  him  personally,  and  the  doctrine  which  he  was  accused  of 
maintaining. 

Sf^,  the  reading  of  the  received  text  is  supported  by  A,  as  altered 
in  the  seventeenth  century ;  C,  as  altered  in  the  ninth ;  and  D,  as 
altered  at  an  uncertain  period ;  also  by  Codex  1,  a  MS.  of  the  tenth 
century,  formerly  the  property  of  Cardinal  Passionei,  now  in  the 

*  Of  coarse  this  Macedonius  is  to  be  disUngaiihed  firom  another  bishop 
of  Constantinople  of  ^e  same  name,  who  was  condemned  as  a  Semi-Arian 
in  the  fourth  eentory,  and  has  bequeathed  his  name  to  the  Macedonian 
heresy. 
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Chrysostom's  citation,  as  given  in  his  printed  commentarj,  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  are  read  ezpresalj  0fhi  iipuvt^uthi  h  ea^xij  **  Gad 
UHU  manifested  in  the  flesh,'*  jet  the  comment  itself  is  hardly  con- 
sistent  with  that  reading;  for  he  understands  the  Apostle  as  speaking 
distinctiTolj  and  emphatically  of  Christ  in  his  human  nature  and 
not  in  his  divine.  I  translate  the  passage — "  God  was  manifested 
m  the  flesh;  that  is,  the  Demiurge,*  was  seen  a  sinless  man — as  MAN, 
was  taken  up,  and  preached  in  the  world — with  us  the  angels  saw 
aim,"  &G.  This  would  appear  a  most  unwarrantable  contradiction 
of  the  text  instead  of  an  exposition ;  but  if  we  read  it  with  a  relative 
pronoMn  instead  of  the  word  God,  the  indecency  b  avoided.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Theodoret 

Mill  quotes,  in  favour  of  &fhi,  a  passage  in  tlie  4th  Epistle  of 
Athanasius  to  Serapion  (vol.  ii.  p.  706),  and  one  in  the  Treatise  on 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  ascribed  to  him.  But  the  former 
passage,  the  Benedictine  editors  state,  that  they  had  found  only  in 
one  Manuscript  of  all  those  which  they  had  consulted,  and  in  it  only 
in  the  margin,  that  they  consider  it  rather  as  a  gloss  of  some  other 
person  than  as  the  words  of  Athanasius  himself,  and  therefore  have 
inclosed  it  in  hooks.  As  to  the  Treatise  on  the  Incarnation,  Cave 
and  most  other  modems  look  upon  it  not  as  a  work  of  Athanasius, 
nor  even  of  any  orthodox  writer,  but  either  of  some  Eutychian,  or 
of  ApoUinaris  himself;  to  whose  opinions  such  a  method  of  reading 
1  Tim.  iii.  16,  would  be  very  apposite. 

Expressions  which  bear  a  resemblance  to  this  text  are  found  in 
very  early  writings,  but  are  not  given  as  quotations ;  much  less  can 
they  be  said  to  be  exact  quotations,  on  which  alone  textual  criticism 
can  be  built.  I  allude  to  such  expressions  as  those  of  Ignatius — 
§tw  M^imi  fan^wfii¥ou — **  God  being  manifested  in  a  human 
form."-— ^JSjpfc,  c.  19.)  Clement  of  Alexandria — **the  Divine  I^gos, 
he  that  is  truly  most  manifest  God  (6  ^avt^utraTOi  ovrui  0thg),  he  that 
was  made  equal  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  because  hS  was  his 
son  :'* — and  various  others.  If  in  such  passages  there  be  any  reference 
at  all  to  this  text,  it  is  a  free  allusion,  and  manifestly  adapted  to  the 
current  of  the  writer *s  own  thoughts.  From  such  expressions  no 
argument  can  be  derived  as  to  the  reading  of  the  text 

I  conclude  this  summary  statement  with  an  extract  from  Dr. 
Mill*8  note.     **  The  readings  o;  and  o  have  been  introduced  into  the 

*  Were  I  to  paraphrase  this  antranalatiible  term  ^  Me  Subcrdinate 
Crrafor— appears  to  mc  to  express  its  approximate  sense. 
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place  of  tlio  true  reading  6s6^,  B«t  a3  I  judge»  not  bj  the  Arianii 
nor  any  other  heretics,  for  1  know  not  whether  you  could  find  ttiese 
words  of  the  Apostle  cited  by  any  of  them*  Nay,  what  ia  very 
wonderful,  even  of  the  CatboUc  fathers,  whoso  main  labour  it  was 
to  eupport  the  deity  of  Christ  by  passages  of  sacred  Scripture 
gathered  wherever  they  could  find  them — not  one,  so  far  as  I  cao 
learn,  before  the  year  380  (except  Justin*  and  Athaoasius  On  tlie 
Incaffiation  of  the  Word.i  agaiust  Paul  of  Samosata),  ever  pro- 
duced ibis  teit."  But  who  can  beUevo  that  a  text  like  this  would 
have  slumbered  in  oblivion  during  the  whole  protracted  Arian  con- 
troversy, if  it  had  been  read  tiien  as  wo  now  have  it  in  our  Bibles  ? 
Bishop  Burgess  admits  that  tins  text  was  not  quoted, — meaning, 
of  course,  in  its  present  form, — by  any  Father  of  the  first  foiir 
centuries,  §  Strange  that  no  Catholic  bishop,  presbyter,  catecbkt,  or 
monk, — no  fatlier,  critic,  s<:holar,  copyist,  even — no  man  or  woman, 
Bhould  have  once  stumbled  upon  this  passage,  which  Be^ a  calls  "on© 
of  the  brightest  and  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,"  and  which,  on  that  very  account,  he  says  the  Devil,  and 
Erasmus  together  liad  been  busy  in  defacing!  Did  the  ancients  never 
read  the  New  Testament?  Nay,  was  not  this  very  passage  read,  com- 
mented on,  and  explained  in  homihes?  How  is  it  that  nobody,  as 
Mill  admits,  ever  dreamed  of  usiug  it  as  a  weapon,  when  they  were 
most  anxious  to  put  down  the  rampant  heresy  ?  And  by  whom  was 
it  first  drawn  forth,  as  Mill  thinks,  A.D.  380?  By  Gregory  of 
Nyssa!  who,  as  I  have  shown  above,  undoubtedly  road  o,  not  O':'o;,  in 
one  of  his  works,  and  most  probably  in  every  instance  when  he 
quotes  the  text.  How  happens  it  that  Cyril  does  not  attempt  to 
justify  his  favourite  expression — "  the  Mother  of  God" — against 
Nestorius,  by  showing  that  the  Scriptures  speak  expressly  of  God 
being  *' manifested  in  flesh,  justified,  seeu,  and  taken  up  in  glory  f 
How  happens  it  that  he  never  once  appeals  to  1  Tim.  iii.  10,  in  his 
reply  to*the  Emperor  Juhan,  who  had  asserted  that  Christ  is  never 
called  del;,  Gud,  by  the  Apostle  Paul  ?  Such  sdence,  under  such 
circumstances,  proves  to  demonstration  that  the  present  reading  was 
unknown  in  the  fourth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuries; 

*  The  work  referred  to  is  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  which  is  not  Justin's 
nt  alh  and  tha  words  appi^aieil  i^j  are,  '*//*'  ,^^nt  htn  Li.i*rofi  that  he  mujht 
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that  it  has  been  introduced  siiice  that  time  into  those  copies  in 
which  it  is  fbimd ;  and  consequently  is  of  no  authority. 

In  mj  judgment  the  true  reading  b  S,  which,  Ist — Because  it 
is  better  supported  than  the  other  readings  by  the  ancient  yersions, 
which  are  stronger  testimonies  here  than  the  Greek  MSS.,  since 
they  were  not  equally  liable  to  accidental  or  wilful  alteration ;  for 
the  words  corresponding  to  O  or  00  and  00,  (which  so  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  Greek,)  are  quite  unlike  each  other  in 
translations.  2ndly — Because,  while  it  yields  a  very  excellent 
sense,*  when  interpreted  in  conformity  with  many  other  parts  of 
St.  Paul's  writings,  it  is  yet  the  more  obscure  reading,  and  in  fyict 
has,  I  think,  been  misunderstood  by  all  those  &thers  who  read  the 
neuter  pronoun,  yet  explained  the  passage  as  referring  to  Ohrist. 
3dly — Because  the  masculine  pronoun  S;  might  easily  arise  from  that 
mistaken  interpretation ;  for  the  Greek  transcribers,  understanding 
rh  iw^^tw  as  a  personal  designation  of  Ohrist,  and  being  accustomed 
to  find  neuter  nouns,  when  used  as  designations  of  persons,  followed 
by  masculine  relatiyes,  easily  adopted  the  same  idiom  here.  *'*Oi 
non  r&  ^fgrh  sed  rb  afifuuv6/jktvov  respicitf'*  as  Person  has  obsenred,  of  *^for^  «^ 
this  reading;!  fiuniliarity  with  the  idiom  thus  unfolded,  I  think,  ^^  A^ 
gave  rise  to  the  masculine  pronoun.  From  h  again  rose  0thg,  in  /^f^  ^^^ 
the  maimer  indicated  in  our  remarks  upon  the  Alexandrine  and  V^^  '^ 
Ephrem  MSS.  combined  with  the  respect  shown  by  the  copyists 
to  the  interpretatwru  put  upon  this  verse  by  many  of  the  Fathers, 
which  they  misconceived,  as  others  have  done  since,  as  exhibiting 
their  reMng  of  the  text.  And  lastly, — Because  the  authorities  in 
fiivour  of  8  are  not  only  ancient,  but  derived  from  various  regions 
and  recensions  of  the  text.  If  it  be  not  the  genuine  reading,  it  will 
be  difBlcult  to  explain  how  it  overran  all  the  versions  used  by  the 
churches  of  Christ,  both  in  the  East  and  West,  from  the  earliest  period 
when  such  documents  were  composed ;  and  not  them  alone,  but  also 
the  writings  of  so  many  '*  among  the  Fathers,  who  wore  in  their 
day  the  bulwarks  of  the  Oatholic  faith." 

*  I  eoneor  here  with  Grotias— <*  Sensum  bonum  facU  illud  o  fpayf^(^.*' 
But  the  illustration  of  this  point  would  carry  me  into  another  field. 

t  I  may  here  obserye  that  Porson  agreed  with  the  Fathers  in  interpreting  ^^r^^r 
ri  yAterr^^m  as  a  designation  of  Ohrist,  and  of  ooune,  disapprored  of 
translating  8c  ifayfgc^,  as  some  have  done,  **  lit  who  was  mamf€sted"^-sk 
construction  of  which  there  is  no  example  in  the  New  Testament,  and  Tery 
few  in  any  Greek  authors.  '*  De  sensu  parum  out  nihil  refert,"  (num  ig 
vtl  8  leffomus,)  **  nam  cum  personam  circunUoeutione  siffnifieant  Gnwij  guam 
citissime  ad  ipsam  personam  revertuntur,** 
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texts; At  caiTictaii  or  tite  stew  testimestt.      |book  in* 


Beoxiow  XlL^l  John  t.  7—8^ 
■^ffri  r^f^  um  &?  jEfra^mjovvrfj  [If  r^  t^fiaf^p  6  ^ar^^,  &  Xo^of, 

Quouiam  tres  suut  qui  toatimonium  daut  [tu  cc^^o,  Pater ^ 
Verhum  et  Spirilns  Sane t us  ,*  et  ki  ires  unum  sunt,  £i  trts  ^nt 
ijui  testimonium  dant  in  terra, ^  sptritna  et  aqua  et  sauguig;  et  fd 
tree  uuum  sunt. — Bihlia  Vul^ata,  Bd.  CUnu  VHL 

"  For  ther^  are  thrao  that  boar  witness  [tr»  Jkeavtn,  ih^  Faiher,  the 
Wo^rdj  ai^  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  these  three  are  one.  And  tli^re 
are  thre^  thai  iiear  witness  in  earth,]  the  Bpirit,  arid  tbo  water,  aad 
the  blood;  aud  these  throe  a^j'ee  m  mie/* — Autltorued  Engtuh 
yersion,  altered. 

Most  critics  are  now  agreed  in  rejecting,  as  an  interpolation,  tho 
words  which  I  have  placed  within  brackets ;  but  as  this  is  a  remark- 
able text  in  the  history  of  criticism,  the  present  work  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  account  of  the  controversies  to  which  it 
has  given  rise. 

In  tlie  first  and  second  published  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament 
— those,  namely,  of  P]rasmus  which  appeared  at  Basil  in  1516  aud 
1519 — the  clause  which  has  been  so  much  disputed  since  was  not 
read ;  but  as  it  was  contained  in  the  Latin  bibles  then  in  common 
use,  the  omission  excited  against  Erasmus  the  indignation  of  an 
English  divine  named  Leus*  (Edward  Ley,  or  Lee,  afterwards 
made  Archbishop  of  York),  who  attacked  him  in  a  violent  book. 
To  this  he  replied  in  an  Apology,  declaring  that  he  had  merely 
undertaken  to  print  and  to  translate,  not  to  defend,  the  text  of  tlie 
New  Testament  as  it  stood  in  the  Greek  manuscripts ;  that  he  had 
found  the  passage,  in  more  than  seven  manuscripts,  exactly  as  he  had 
given  it  in  the  printed  edition  ;  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  clause 
iu  tlie  Vulgate  Version,  respecting  the  three  Heavenly  Witnesses; 
and  that  if  lie  had  met  with  even  one  Greek  manuscript  containing 
it,  he  would  have  inserted  it  in  the  text.t  In  the  same  year 
Stunica,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  Complu- 
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tensian  Polyglott,  which  had  been  then  for  seyeral  years  in  print, 
but  lay  nnpublished  in  the  warehouse,  awaiting  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope,  sent  forth  a  book  against  Erasmus,  severely  criticising  the 
edition  which  appeared  likely  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of  the  work 
on  which  the  writer  had  been  employed.  Among  many  other 
passages  with  which  Stunica  finds  fault,  he  briefly  and  cautiously 
oensnres  the  omission  of  the  testimony  of  the  Three  Witnesses  in 
Heaven.  To  this  book  also  Erasmus  replied  in  a  second  Apology, 
wherein  he  mentions  some  things  that  make  against  the  genuineness 
and  importance  of  the  clause ;  but  adds  that,  as  it  had  lately  been 
found  in  a  MS.  in  England  (which  he  calls  simply  Codex  Britannicus, 
giving  no  farther  information  about  it),  be  had  inserted  it  in  the 
text*  Accordingly,  it  appears  in  the  third  edition  of  Erasmus, 
which  was  published  about  the  same  time  with  the  reply  to  Stunica, 
Tic,  in  1522.  In  the  same  year  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  came 
forth,  which  also  gives  the  clause,  though  in  a  form  somewhat 
different  from  that  in  which  it  was  printed  by  Erasmus  from  the 
Codex  Britannicus.  In  the  subsequent  editions  of  Erasmus  the 
paisag^  is  always  inserted ;  but  with  a  few  verbal  corrections,  in- 
tended to  make  the  {^iraseology  more  agreeable  to  the  Greek  idiom. 
From  Erasmus  it  was  copied  by  Stephens  in  his  folio  edition  of 
1550;  thence  by  Beza;  and  afterwards  by  the  Elzevirs  in  1624, 
1633,  and  in  all  other  editions  of  the  received  text.  But  it  never 
was  admitted  without  hesitation  by  the  learned  world ;   on  the 

•  Besides  the  notes,  or  rather  dissertations,  on  this  text  in  the  editions  of 
£nMmtt%  Mill,  Bengel,  Wetotein,  and  Oriesbach,  all  of  whiob  have  betti 
drawn  op  with  very  groat  care,  and  are  partioulariy  worthy  of  attention, 
iBfonnatMm  rMpeetinf  this  oontroTersy  will  be  found  in  the  following 
worka>— Xa  {JEd,)  Notationes  Nov»  in  Eraami  Annotationea,  &c  1619. 
JBrasmi  Apokfia  quA  respondet  duabus  InTectiris  Ed.  Lei,  1520.  8tmUo€d 
{Ja€,  -t^omt)  AmMtationam  adyersus  Erasmom  Liber  Unas,  1520  (reprinted 
in  the  CViM  Saari,  vol.  ix).  Erasmi  Apologia  respondens  ad  ea  qua  in 
N.  Test  taxatemt  Jac.  L.  Stunica,  1522  (also  reprinted  in  the  same  volume 
of  tiie  CnUei  Saori).  Selden  (Jo,),  de  Synedriia,  1650.  Sandii(Chrutopk) 
Interaretatiooes  Paradoxie  I  v.  Erang.  Append.  1670.  Simon  (P.  RiekardU 
Histc^  Critiqne  da  Texte  da  Noaveau  Test.  1680.  Jhipin  ( K ),  Dissertation 
Prftliminaire,  oo  Pcolegomtoes  sar  la  Bible,  1 701.  Kettner  Hietoria  IHeti 
Joannei  (1  Joh.  v.  7),  de  SS.  TriniUte;  Ejus<Um  Vindieia  Looi.  1  Joh. 
T.  7, 6ce.  1713.    jB(»0r,DeaxDi88ertatioDB,1715.    £iii(ytt  (T.),  Fidi  Inqoirjr 


iCxttiqne, 
■or  1  Jean  v.  7,  &c,  1716.  Examen  de  la  Reponse  de  M.  £mlvn,  &e.  1718. 
La  Verity  da  Texte,  1  Jean  v.  7,  Demontree,  &c  1722.  CaUmy  (.fidbn.), 
Thirteen  Sermons  eoMeeming  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  with  a  Vindioa- 
tion  of  that  celebrated  text,  1  John  v.  7,  1722.  Newkm  {air  Isaac), 
Historical  Aooount  of  Two  Notable  Corraptions  of  Scripture,  &c.  (first 
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2.  Codex  Ouelpherhytanus  C, — as  it  is  called  by  Ejiittel,  who 
collated  it— written  in  the  thirteenth  centurj,  contains  the  disputed 
text,  bat  only  "in  the  margin,  and  in  a  much  more  recent  hand  ;*'* 
copied,  no  doubt,  from  a  printed  edition.  This  proves  nothing :  or 
rather,  as  Knittel  himself  allows,  it  adds  one  more  to  the  list  of  the 
MSS.  which  omit  1  John  y.  7. 

3.  Another  MS.  at  Wolfenbuttle  contains  the  text;  but  Knittel 
admits  it  was  written  in  the  17th  century,  and  it  cannot  be  earlier; 
for  it  contains  the  various  readings  of  the  Vulgate  and  Syriac 
Versions,  and  of  Erasmus's,  Vatablus's,  Castalio's,  and  Beza's 
Latin  Translations,  all  inserted  a  primd  manu. 

4.  The  Codex  Mont/ortianus  in  Dublin  College  Library  (noted 
thirty-four  by  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  Scholz),  has  the  verse  in 
the  text  a  primd  manu,  {See  Plate  XIIL)  This  MS.  is  certainly 
not  more  ancient  than  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  it  contains  the  Latin  chapters  (which 
were  never  used  by  the  Greeks),  and  has  a  great  many  readings 
that  are  confined  to  itself  and  the  Vulgate ;  and  as,  in  this  passage, 
the  article  is  six  times  omitted,  in  conformity  to  the  Latin,  but  in 
utter  violation  of  the  Greek  syntax,  while  in  verse  6  it  reads,  with 
the  Vulgate,  'XJ^ierhi  instead  of  rh  ^iufjM ;  and  in  verse  8  omits,  with 
most  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  the  clause  xai  o)  r^fT;  ti^  rh  h 
f/0iy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  text  of  the  Heavenly 
Witnesses  in  this  MS.  is  only  a  translation  from  the  Latin  Version 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  is  the 
identical  Codex  Britannicus  from  which  Erasmus  inserted  the  dis- 
puted passage  in  his  third  edition  of  1522.  t 

*  See  Knittel,  New  CrUieisms,  &o.,  p.  86. 

f  What  hi  this  case  increases  the  oncertaintj  that  most  always  attend 
upon  attempts  at  the  identification  of  a  MS.  when  only  one  reading  is 
quoted  and  no  description  of  the  codex  ffiven,  is  the  extraordinary  incon- 
nstenej  of  the  statements  made  at  difierent  times,  and  even  at  the  same 
iime^  by  Erasmos,  as  to  the  reading  of  this  text  in  the  Codex  JBritannieus. 
In  his  rei>ly  to  Stonioa  he  professes  to  give  a  copy  of  the  extract  as  sent  to 
him  fhnn  the  Codex;  it  omits  dyiov  after  ^rviD/x^  in  ver.  7,  and  oi  befbre 
fMfrvfouiTf (  in  ver.  8 ;  bat  in  the  text  of  his  printed  edition  of  the  same 
S^eat,  professinf^  still  to  follow  the  same  anthority^  he  inserts  both;  and,  to 
make  the  confiision  worse,  repeats  below  the  text,  m  the  very  note  in  which 
he  says  that  lA  follows  the  Codex  Britannicus— the  extract  as  given  in  his 
reply— omif(t»^  them  once  more;  thos  asserting,  in  the  very  same  page, 
that  the  Codex  has  these  words,  and  that  it  has  them  not!  Nor  is  this  alL 
He  says  in  that  note,  as  it  is  given  in  his  fourth  edition,  what  he  had 
afaeady  said  to  Stonioa— "  I  know  not  whether  it  be  owing  to  accident  that 
m  ^tis  Codex  the  words  xaJ  d  r^Tg  tig  rh  h  thn,  which  are  in  my  own 
Greek  MSS.,  are  not  repeated  A«r0"-^that  is,  at  the  end  of  ver.  8,  in  the 
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Stiohometrj.    Lame  and  contradictory  as  this  statement  is,  I  am 
not  able  to  grre  a  better. 

The  advocates  for  the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7  have  contended 
that  there  were  formerly,  and  even  since  the  fourteenth  century, 
MSS.  in  existence  which  contained  the  verse,  but  which  are  now 
lost  Among  the  rest  they  contend  that  Laurentius  Valla,  who 
compared  the  Vulgate  Latin  with  Greek  MSS.  and  noted  the  prin- 
cipal variations,  found  it  in  his  copies.  Upon  the  first  fifteen  verses 
of  this  chapter  he  has  only  one  brief  note — **  Et  hi  tret  unum  sufU,\ 
Or.  Bt  &t  tru  in  tinum  nmt — tig  rh  h  %kiJ**  But  as  the  words  "  Et 
Jii  tret  unum  tunt"  are  found  in  the  Vulgate,  both  at  the  end  of  ver. 
7  and  of  ver.  8,  the  note  probably  refers  to  the  latter,  not  to  the 
former.  It  may  seem  strange  that  Valla  did  not  remark  the  absence 
d  the  7th  verse  firom  the  Greek  copies ;  but  there  are  Latin  MSS. 
also  which  want  that  text,  and  if  Valla  used  one  of  them,  there 
would  be  no  variation  to  record.  At  all  events,  he  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  aware  that  tame  Latin  copies  wanted  the  passage ;  and  as  his 
object  was  merely  to  point  out  where  the  Latin  Version,  at  a  tDhole, 
was  erroneoos,  he  might  very  properly  consider  as  not  coming  within 
his  province,  those  texts  in  which  particular  copies  of  it  disagreed 
among  themselves. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Complutensian  editors  must  have 
fimnd  the  text  of  the  three  Heavenly  Witnesses  in  their  Greek  MSS.; 
bat  Stonica,  one  of  their  number,  cuts  the  ground  away  firom  be- 
neath this  assertion  by  the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself 
in  his  attack  upon  Erasmus.  In  that  Annotation  he  gives,  first, 
the  whole  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  Vulgate ;  next,  the  Greek  text 
of  it,  from  Erasmus's  first  edition;  then,  the  Latin  translation  of  it 
by  Erasmus,  conformable  to  his  own  Greek  text;  and  fourthly,  the 
beginning  of  Erasmus's  note  on  the  passage—"  In  my  Greek  MS. 
I  only  find  this  concerning  the  threefold  te«itimony,"  &c.  Stunica 
then  goes  on:—"  It  it  to  be  ohterved  that  the  MSS.  of  the  Oreekt 
aire  notorioul^f  corrupted  in  thit  place;  but  that  our  oum**  (that  is, 
the  Latin  ones)  **  contain  the  truth  iltelf,  at  theff  have  been  handed 
down  from  the  very  beginning,  which  manifettly  appeart  from  the 
Prologue  ofJSt.  Jerome  upon  the  Canonical  Epittlet;  for  he  tc^t,*' 
Ac.  Here,  then,  Stunica  is  so  feur  firom  appealing  to  Greek  MSS. 
that  he  very  emphatically  appeals  from  them  and  againtt  them,  to 
the  Latin  MSS.  and  Uie  supposed  authority  of  Jerome.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  in  the  Annotation  which  precedes  and 
the  one  which  foUows  this  he  appeals  against  Erasmus  to  the  Codex 
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Rbodiensti — "a  Gmek  MS.  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles  brouglit  from 
tJio  island  of  Rhodes,  and  placed  in  tbo  public  librarj  of  the 
UniTersitj  of  AlcaU/**  This  copy  he  afHrms  read  rm  ef^w  in 
1  John  iii.  16,  and  rh  aKT^^i*i^if  @d¥,  tfte  truQ  God^  m  1  John  v,  20. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  neither  it  nor  any  other  with  which 
Stunica  was  acquainted  read  the  Heavenly  Witnesses  in  1  John  v.  7* 
This  is*  indeed,  allowed  bj  Bengel,t  and  by  all  candid  defenders  of 
the  paaeago  since  his  time. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  that  the  seven  MSS.  of  the  Catholic 
EpisUes,  employed  bj  Stephens  ia  preparing  his  edition  of  155(\ 
must  have  contained  the  passage,  with  the  ejcception  of  the  words 
h  r^  ^it^a¥p  alone ;  because  he  has  placed  a  little  Look  resembling 
an  apostrophe  at  the  end  of  that  phrase,  and  a  small  line  marking 
omission  at  the  beginning,  with  a  reference  to  his  MS 8,  in  the 
margin ;  but  it  Ims  now  been  demonstrated  that  the  littJe  hook  was 
misplaced  bj  Stephens,  by  fraud  or  accident^  and  that  it  should 
havo  bo  an  set  at  the  word  7^  in  vow  f^ — inv  bis  MS  S.  are  still  in 
existence;  notwithstanding  his  imperfect  description  and  imperfect 
collation  of  them,  they  havo  been  identified  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  reasonable  doubt;}:  and  they,  one  and  all,  want  not  the  words 
h  ruj  o'jpaySj  alonc,  but  the  whole  of  the  passage  in  dispute.  Indeed 
the  reading  which,  by  the  false  position  of  his  semicircle,  Stephens 
assigns  to  the  whole  of  his  seven  Greek  MSS.,  is  a  reading  that 
never  has  been  found  in  a  shigle  MS.,  or  version,  or  citation,  by 
any  collator,  before  or  since. 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  Marquis  of  Velez,  who 
compiled  a  number  of  various  readings,  afterwards  published  by  De 
la  Cerda,  and  who  makes  no  mention  of  any  difference  from  the 
common  text  in  1  John  v.  7,  must  have  found  that  passage  in  the 
Greek  MSS.  which  he  consulted.  But  Bishop  Marsh  has  proved, 
in  the  third  Appendix  to  his  Letters  to  Travis,  that  these  readings 
were  not  taken  from  MSS.  at  all,  but  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  as 
printed  by  Stephens  in  1540.  Wherever  that  edition  differed  from 
the  Greek  text  of  Stephens,  as  pubhshed  in  1550,  the  Marquis  either 
turned  the  Latin  into  Greek,  or  took,  from  the  margin  of  the  Greek 
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Testament,  a  reading  which  expressed  the  Latin  text,  if  such  could 
be  foond.  Now  as  the  Greek  text  of  the  edition  of  1550,  and  the 
Latin  text  of  1540  agree  in  their  reading  of  thb  passage,  Velez 
had  no  occasion  to  note  any  discrepancy. 

It  thus  appears  manifest  that  there  neither  are  in  existence  now, 
nor  erer  were  known  to  be  in  existence,  since  the  reyiyal  of  learning, 
any  Greek  MSS.  containing  the  three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  but  the 
six  above  enumerated  and  described. 

IL  This  text  is  repudiated  by  the  versions  used  in  their  public 
services  by  the  Churches  of  Christ  from  the  early  ages,  and  in 
many  distant  regions.  The  Sahidic  and  the  Copto-Memphitic, 
employed  by  the  native  Christians  of  Egypt;  the  JBthiopic,  em- 
[doyed  by  the  Abyssinians;  the  Peshito  and  the  Philoxenian 
versions,  employed  by  the  Syrians ;  the  Latin  Vulgate,  employed 
by  the  Christians  of  the  West ;  the  Arabic  translation,  as  published 
in  the  Polyglott  of  Walton,  and  in  the  edition  of  Erpenius;  the 
Armenian  Version,  and  the  Sclavonic, — all  want  this  disputed  clause. 
It  is  true  that  the  Old  Syriac,  the  Armenian,  and  some  editions  of 
the  Sclavonic*  have  been  printed  with  it ;  but  they  all,  until  altered 
by  recent  editors  and  printers,  omitted  the  passage.  It  is  affirmed 
that  the  Latin  Vulgate  supports  its  authenticity ;  but  this  is  only  a 
popular  error.  All  the  printed  copies,  and  the  greater  number — ^but 
by  no  means  the  whole— of  the  modem  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  contain 
it;  hut  tA«  anciini  copies,  without  exception,  toant  it;  it  has  not  been 
found  a  primd  manu  in  any  MS.  older  than  the  ninth  century ;  in 
some  ancient  copies  it  has  been  added  in  the  margin  by  a  more 
modem  hand ;  as  we  come  down  to  recent  times  it  begins  to  appear 
in  the'text,  but  in  different  situations,  sometimes  before  and  some- 
times after  the  8th  verse — sometimes  with,  but  more  frequently 
without,  the  repetition  of  the  clause  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt  after  each 
set  of  witnesses.!  When  it  is  added  to  this  statement  that  Jerome 
himself,  who  revised  the  Latin  Vulgate,  is  acknowledged  by  the 

*  "  It  iff  aXnadj  known  to  the  learned,  that  the  oontroverted  mwiage, 
1  John  ▼.  7,  is  omitted  in  this  edition" — (the  editio  princepe  of  the  &(olaTonie 
Bible,  printed  at  Ostrog,  in  1581.)  '*  In  all  probability  it  never  foimed  a 
part  of  any  MS.  of  the  Solavonio  Venionr-^Henderson^s  Bibiieal  Be- 
searches  in  Russia,  p.  91.  On  the  reading  of  the  Old  Syriao  and  tiie 
Armenian,  I  refer  to  the  account  of  these  venions,  supra,  pp.  336—340, 
and  p.  360. 

t  At  Bengel  (reiving  upon  the  anthoritj  of  Twells,  Fart  IL  p.  133, 158) 
quotes  the  SibUa  CaroU  Maani  juesu  per  Aleunium  et  alios  reeogmta,  ana 
asserts  that  It  contains  1  John  v.  7, 1  may  be  permitted  to  mention  thai, 
on  the  2d  of  July,  1846, 1  took  a  copy  of  a  large  part  of  this  diapter  firom 
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Beuediotines  who  edited  bis  works,  by  Father  Sabatter,  and  hj 

Bengel,  all  of  them  well  acquainted  mth  his  wri tings,  and  decided 
a4vocate8  for  the  genuineness  of  this  text,  to  have  never  once 
mentioned  it  in  the  course  of  hh  volmiainous  worka,  nor  given  the 
least  gromtd  for  believing  that  he  was  acquainted  with  its  existence, 
I  conceive  that  nothing  more  can  be  required  to  convince  us  that 
the  Latin  Vulgate  is  to  be  added  to  the  other  versions  which  omit 


the  BtWa  VaroU  Magni,  wbich  fa  now  In  tho  Britasli  Mosenm;  the  foUoying 
le  &n  extract—"  Hie  est  qui  nmiit  per  aqua  et  aanguine  ma  XPt  pop  to  agna 
Bola  sed  in  aqaa  {ate)  et  eaogtiine,  (tic.)  et  apfl  eat  qui  teatificatar  qtun  xvs 
est  ueiitafl,  qnm  trcifl  sunt  qui  testimonlu,  daut  iipf  aqua  et  aangtii$,  et  trcs 
URu  atitit;  si  tefitiraonriii"  &c*,  thf  thrti^  Heavenly  Witntsftts  bring  alt&jeihtr 
emitted.  Thia  u  ataU^l  to  be  the  identical  copy  that  )r&s  prepkrcd  ander 
tho  dircotion  ol'  xVIeuinuay  for  Chikrlema^neV  own  use.  m  the  «&me 
librarv  1  iiiB|i^cted  another  very  beautiful  Latin  MS»  seeminglv  of  the  Hikwe 
age»  that  id,  of  the  nicth  century;  it  is  in  two  Tola,  folio,  and  is  called,  in 
the  catalogue,  M^us  L  E.  viL  and  vUi  It  had  mani^tly  had  the  t«une 
t<?xt  orc^flo^^y  with  the  IBihlia  CaroU  Mfj(mi,  except  that  it  read  a  quia  for 
qjiOiiirim  I  but  the  word  fpintu^f  which  had  beon  written  in  fuH,  haa  bocn 
scraped  out,  and  in  tra  sps  pat  in  its  place,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  clause 
written  partly  in  a  blank  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph,  and  partly  on  the  outer 
margin,  thus — 

Quia  tres  sunt 
qui  testimonium  dant  iu  tra  sps  aqua  et  sanguis 
&  tres  unum  sunt,  d-  tres  st'  ^'  testimonium  dant  in  celo 

(thus  far  in  the  same  line  with  the  rest  of  the  column;  the  remainder  is  on 
the  outer  margin,  and  reads  as  follows), 

ptr  d:fiir  ((•  sps  scs  d-  hi 
tres    unum    sunt. 

The  added  words  are  in  a  different  hand  and  ink,  and  evidently  an  after- 
thought; but  the  hand  is  tolerably  ancient,  and  the  ink  very  brown more 

so  than  in  the  part  written  a  prima  manu.  The  learned  reader  u-ill  not 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  Heavenly  Witnesses  are  here  brought  in-after  the 
earthly  ones.  Very  similar  is  tne  case  with  the  Harleian  MS.  7551,  2, 
apparently  of  the  same  date,  which  has  been  altered  in  like  manner;  only 
that  the  Heavenly  Witnesses  are  brought  in  first,  by  means  of  a  mark  of 
reference  affixed  to  the  word  danty  directing  to  the  margin  in  which  the 
interpolation  is  written.  The  Harleian  ^fs.  7551,  1,  of  the  same  age,  or 
perhaps  a  little  earlier,  has  the  text  unaltered,  and  reads  exactly  as  the 
Bihlia  Caroli  Magni.  In  the  same  library  I  inspected  a  beautiful  little 
MS.,  containing  the  whole  Bible  in  Latin,  of  the  size  of  a  small  8vo, 
written  on  vellum,  in  a  Gothic  or  Old  English  character,  which   I  should 

suppose  to  be  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century;  it  reads  as  follows 

"Et  sps_-^  qui  testificatur  qui  XPs  -f-  urtas ;  qui  tres  sunt  qui  testira 
dant  in  tra  {sic)  sps,  aqua  et  sanguis.     Et  tres  unu  sunt     Et  tres  sunt 
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the  disputed  clause.  Thus  all  the  ancient  ▼ersions  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  without  any  exception,  testify  agunst  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  contested  verse. 

III.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  three  heavenlj  witnesses  in 
anj  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  Fathers — not  even  in  their  works  of 
controversj  against  the  Arians,  the  Noetians,  the  Macedonians, 
and  other  sectaries,  who  either  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitj, 
the  distinct  personality  of  the  Father,  the  Divine  Logos  and  the 
Holj  Spirit,  or  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  particular;  in  which 
they  rake  together,  to  support  their  own  doctrines,  all  manner  of 
arguments  (some  of  them  very  absurd),  founded  on  passages  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  sometimes  quote  the  eighth 
verse— "/or  there  are  three  thai  hear  record ,  the  Spirit,  the  water , 
and  the  blood,  and  these  three  agree  in  one** — to  prove,  by  a 
mystical  interpretation,  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  which  would  have 
been  much  more  easily  and  much  more  powerfully  supported  by 
the  seventh,  had  they  known  it ;  more  than  one  among  Uiem  quote 
tiie  6th,  8th,  and  9th  verses  in  defence  of  the  orthodox  tenet,  but 
take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  seventh!  This  topic  has  been  very 
fuJlj  and  satisfiiotorily  treated  by  Mill  and  Bengel — ^both  of  them 
advocates  for  the  authenticity  of  the  text  I  translate  a  passage 
from  the  former. — "  Irenams,  B.  iii.  c.  18,  when  he  proves  Christ  to 
be  Lord  and  God,  and  quotes  this  epistle  more  than  once,  and 
even  the  fifth  chapter  of  it,  does  not  touch  upon  these  words* 
although  the  passage  would  have  been  most  of  iJl  to  his  purpose. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  his  Adumhrationes,*  as  translated  into 
Latin  by  Gassiodorus,  does  not  quote  this  text  i)io%ntff  of 
AlextmdriOt  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Paul  of 
Samosata^-in  which  the  writer  quotes  the  eighth  verse  frequsotly, 
but  never  the  seventh,  ^though,  throughout  the  entire  piece,  he 
treats  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  and  the  Trinity.  Athanasius^  in  his 
genuine  works,  even  those  in  which  he  defends  the  Deity  d  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  itself  against 

modom  ones;  frequently  without  the  olauae  et  hi  trsa  unum  sunt  after  the 
8th  verse ;  and  occasionaUy  with  the  8th  verse  pat  before  the  7th.  In  some 
eases  the  MSS.  omittiDg  jthe  three  Heavenlv  Witnesses  eontained  the 
Prologae  to  the  Seven  Canonical  or  Catholic  Epistles,  faltelj  ascribed  to 
Jerome,  the  writer  of  wh\€tk  complains  of  the  Latin  translators  for  leaving 
lft»  paisage  out;  this  is  the  case  partbiilarly  with  the  BiMi  CaroU  Magm 
mad  the  Codex  L  E.  vil  and  viii. 

*  It  is  doabtfiil  whether  Clement  were  the  anthor  of  this  woik ;  the 
writer  appears  to  have  been  a  Qnek  of  Alexandria,  and  of  an  eariv  ase— 
the  original  is  lost  f 
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tbt  AriaEiB,  bj  passages  of  Scriptnre  coUecbed  fi-om  all  qiiariim 
The  author  of  tliB  Spwpms  of  Sacred  Scriptun^  as  appean  tnm 
the  argument  prefixed  to  this  epistle.     The  Fathers  of  the  CcwmT 
of  Bardica^  in  their  Sjuodical   Epistle  preserved  hj   TlieodonC 
Hist  Ecck  6.  ii,  c>  8»  in  which,  though  they  prove  tha  miilj  «f 
persons  in  the  Trinity  firom  John  x.  30,  and  soino  other  p'^ngr, 
they  do  not  touch  at  all  on  this  text,  though  very   o>ppofl«maL 
EpiphanmSf  upou  the  57th  and  62d  Heresies,  when  lie  oooifinDi 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  many  testimomes  from   Sacred 
Scripture,  does  not  produce  this  passage;  nor  in  the  65th  llemf, 
when  he  says  that  the  Scriptures  speak  accurately  on  this  ar^de  of 
feitb,  and  on  that  account  cites  several  texts ;  nor  in  tlie  €9th  and 
74tb  Heresies,  where  he  defends  the  Cathohc  feitli  by  other  taifr 
tnonies  from  the  sacred  hooks,  against  the  Arians  and  the  impagosi 
of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,— still  observing  a  profound  silence  76sp0Cl]ti| 
this  clause :  and  so  in  the  Heresy  of  the  Anomceans,  In  whioh  b« 
discourses  prolixly  upou  tlio  Trinity.     Basil  th<i  (Jrcat,  in  liia  boob 
upon  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  others  on  siniilar  subjects,  in  which  thii 
passage  would  have  been  very  useful.    Ale^atider,  Bishop  ofAleMm- 
dria^  in  a  certain  Epistle  of  his  preserved  by  Tbeodoret,  book  L 
chap.  iv>  in  which  he  has  a  labQurod  defence  of  the  Deity  of  the  Soo, 
and  Ms  Unity  with  tlie  Father,  by  several  passages  of  ScHpttut 
raked  together  for  the  purpose-     Gregorff  of  Njssa,  lo  his  iMtiom 
Ijooks  against  Euuomins,  and  his  book  on  the  Trinity  and  the  Ddtjf 
of  the  Spirit,  where  this  passage  could  have  been  brought  fonraid 
very  much  to  tlie  purpose*     Gregory  of  Najrian^um^  in  his  Oniim 
to  the  Ariaus,  his  book  upou  the  Niceue  Faith,  and  even  in  bis  FtM 
Oration  upon  the  Deity  of  the  Word,  in  wbicU,  aa  proof  that  libi 
Holy  Spirit  is  God»  and  ought  to  be  worshipped,  he  brings  fyrmri 
the  quotation, — -"  For  there  are  three  that  bear  tcUnesSf  ihe  8pM^ 
and  the  Bloody  and  the  Water."     Didymus,  in  his  1st  book  upon  ih^ 
Holy  Spirit^  in  which  he  discourses  at  length  upon  the  Uaily  b 
Trinity »     Chr^sostomt  in  his  Homilies  agaiust  the  Anomcetaiii^  b 
which  be  says  a  great  many  things  upou  the  Deity  of  Christ;  }m 
Discourse  on  the  Deity  of  Christ ;  the  Treatise  on  the  Holy  aud  Coo- 
substantial  Trinity  ascribed  to  him;  and  his  Homilies  upon  J«>ha«m 
which  he  reasons  copiously  on  the  unity  of  the  Son  with  tlio  Fatlier, 
and  the  equality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  botJi.    Cyril  of  Ale^miiria^ 
in  his  Treasury  of  Proofs  (Assert.  34,  p.  363),  in  which  ho  qaoiti 
the  6  th,  Sth.  and  9  th  verses,  leaving  out  the  7  th,  and  infers  that  (M 
Holy  Spirit  is  God»  not  from  the  words,  **  tkeie  lAree  are  ow,**  fa 
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yerse  7;*  but  from  what  follows, — **If\ce  receive  the  testimony  ofmen^ 
ike  testimony  of  God  is  greater;''  which  he  refers  to  the  Spirit,  of 
whom  mentioa  is  made  previously.  The  same  writer  omits  this 
7th  verse,  in  his  Dialogue  upon  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  book  upon 
the  Right  Faith  in  God.  The  author  of  the  Exposition  of  the 
Orthodox  Faith,  printed  with  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  which 
seems  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  470,  who,  whilst  he  proves 
that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  enumerated  in  the  same  series 
(with  the  Father),  from  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  and  some  other  texts,  and 
infers  from  this  collocation  (auvra^tg),  that  the  essence  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  is  the  same,  does  not  touch  upon  this  passage  in 
which  the  Three  Persons  are  so  manifestly  conjoined."  Similar 
observations  the  learned  writer  makes  upon  Ccesarius,  Proclus,  the 
Council  of  Nice,  and  in  particular,  Leontius,  one  of  its  members, 
who  is  said  to  have  made  in  its  name  a  reply  to  a  certain  philosopher 
who  impugned  the  Deity  of  the  Spirit,  in  which  he  quoted  the  6th 
Terser  "The  Spirit  beareth  witness,  for  the  Spirit  is  truth," — but 
aaid  not  a  word  of  the  7th.t 

IV.  Mill  is  equally  explicit  with  regard  to  many  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  ancient  Latin  Church ;  for  example,  he  admits  that  the  fol- 
lowing knew  nothing  of  the  three  Heavenly  Witnesses: — the  Author 
of  the  Treatise  on  the  Baptism  of  Heretics,  usually  printed  with  the 
works  of  Cyprian;  Novatian,  in  his  book  upon  the  Trinity;  Hilary, 
who  in  his  Twelve  Books  upon  the  Trinity,  and  other  treatises 
against  the  Arians,  accumulates  together  a  great  many  quotations 
out  of  the  sacred  books,  often  less  suitable  to  his  purpose,  but  keeps 
a  deep  silence  upon  this  text;  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  in  his  book 
against  Intercourse  with  Heretics ;  Phoehadius,  in  his  book  against 
the  Arians;  Ambrose,  in  his  manifold  writings  against  Arianism,  in 

*  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  correcting  what  seems  to  me  an  oversight 
in  this  citation.  Mill  gives  it  o/  r^ff;  ti;  rh  h  itoi,  "these  three  agree  in  one^' 
but  these  are  not  the  words  of  the  7th  verse  as  commonly  printed,  nor  would 
they  have  been  at  all  applicable  to  Cyril's  argument,  wlucn  required  a  proof 
sot  of  unity  of  testimony,  but  unity  of  substance. 

f  It  is  the  grand  fallacy  of  Knitters  ingenious,  learned,  and  on  the  whole 
eaiidid  defence  of  1  John  ▼.  7,  that  he  represents  the  text  as  having  been 
qitoted  wherever  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Basil,  Mauropus,  Euthvmius,  or 
any  other  writer  of  the  Greek  church  happens  to  use  such  a  phrase  as, 
**  these  three  are  one  God,**  ra  r^ia  ifg  0i6g'  **the  three  are  one,'*  ly  rA  rj/ot, 
rd  r^  h'  ''the  one  ia  three,"  rb  h  rgia,  &o.  although  there  be  no  refereooo 
to  Seriptare,  and  the  expression  be  manifestly  employed  to  convey  the 
doetrine  of  the  Individual  and  of  the  church.  One  might  as  well  argoe  that 
the  Athaoaiian  Creed  is  a  quotation  firom  the  Epistle  of  John. 
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and  sajs  the  passage  was  so  understood  by  Cjprian ;  Leo  the  Great, 
JwniliuSf  Cerealis,  and  Bede,  pass  the  7th  verse  unmentioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  1  John  y.  7,  appeal  to  the 
testimonj  of  Tertullian  who,  thej  are  of  opinion,  quoted  it  in  the 
yerj  beginning  of  the  third  century.  Ilis  words  are  [Christ  and  the 
disciples]  •*  continue  to  converse  in  the  same  language  and  stjle  by 
which  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  distinguished  in  their  individuality; 
[Christ]  repeatedly  promises  that  when  he  should  ]iave  ascended  to 
his  Father,  he  would  pray  the  Father  for  another  Comforter,  and 
would  send  him:  and  truly,  another;  but  we  have  already  explained 
in  what  sense  he  is  another.  But,  he  says,  he  will  receive  of  mine, 
oi  I  hace  received  of  my  Father's*  Thus  the  intimate  union  of  the 
Father  with  the  Son,  and  the  Son  with  the  Comforter,  makes  three 
[persons}  cohering  one  to  another,  which  three  are  one:"  (unum, 
the  adjective  being  here  expressed  in  the  neuter  gender),  "not 
one  [person];*'  (untu,  in  the  masc.)  "as  it  has  been  said  /  and  the 
Father  are  one,**  (unum,  in  the  neuter),  "  to  express  unity  of  sub- 
stance, not  singleness  of  number.*'!  TertulHau  is  arguing  against 
Praxeas  who  denied  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  were  dis- 
tinct persons ;  he  expresses  his  own  doctrine  in  his  own  words,  **qui 
tres  unum  sunt;**  and  feeling  that  the  difiference  between  this  phrase 
and  that  which  his  opponent  would  have  used,  **qui  tres  unus  sunt,** 
was  too  important  to  be  allowed  to  remain  unsanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  he  justifies  and  supports  it  by  the  example 
of  our  Lord's  language  in  John  x.  30,  Ego  et  Pater  unum  sumus; 
the  very  word  being  employed  to  express  the  unity  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  which  Tertullian  himself  uses  to  express  the  unity  of 
the  whole  Trinity  of  the  Divine  persons.  I  see  here  no  ground  for 
believing,  but  very  strong  reason  for  disbelieving,  that  tlie  phrase 
*Ures  unum  sunt**  is  a  quotation  from  Scripture  at  all ;  but  if  it  be,  it 
was  probaUy  taken  from  1  John  v.  8,  not  from  1  John  v.  7,  for  the 
Latin  Version  reads,  and  always  has  read  tres  unum  sunt,  at  the  end 
of  verse  8,  though  the  clause  be  omitted  in  some  modem  MSS. 

*  In  this  form  Tertullian  quotes  John  xvL  14. 

t  This  translation  being  necessarily  paraphrastic,  I  place  the  origioal 
hero. — "  Perseverant  in  eodem  f^^encre  sermonis,  quo  pater  et  Filius  in  sua 
proprietate  distinguuntur;  Parade  turn  quoque  a  Patro  se  postulatumro. 
qnum  asoendlsset  ad  Patrem,et  missurum  repromittit:  et  quidem  aliiun;  sea 
jam  prsBinisimus  quomodo  alium.  Ceterum  de  meo  sumet,  inquit,  sieutipse 
ds  JhMiris.  lU  connexuB  Patris  in  Filio  et  Filii  in  Paracleto,  tres  em<nt| 
eohosrentes  alter um  ex  altero:  qui  tres  unum  sunt,  non  unus:  quomodo  dic- 
tum est.  Ego  et  Pater  unum  sumus,  ad  substantite  unitatem,  non  ad  nomen 
singolaritatem." — Contra  Praxtam,  cap.  zxt.  p.  515. 
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CHAP.  VI.]   CRITICAL  EXAMIVATIOV  OF  PARTICtTLAR  PASSAGES.  509 

The  Confession  is  the  work  of  an  unknown  author ;  it  is  represented 
bj  Gennadius  as  having  been  drawn  up  bj  Eugenius,  but  the  histo- 
rian is  a  writer  of  small  credit ;  and  many  others  as  well  as  Bengel, 
have  thought  thej  have  discovered  in  the  document  traces  of  the 
hand  of  Vigilius  Tapsensis,  whose  name  appears  in  the  list  of  those 
present  when  it  was  handed  in.  This  writer  lived  at  the  very  close 
of  the  fifth  century;  he  was  possessed  of  talents  and  wrote  a  great 
many  works,  most  of  which,  however,  he  ushered  into  the  world 
nnder  false  names,  as  of  Athanasius,  Idacius  Clarus,  and  others ;  in 
several  of  them,  especially  the  book  written  under  the  name  of  Idacius 
Clarus  against  Varimadus,  he  appeals  to  this  text,  though  not  in  the 
form  in  which  it  now  appears  in  any  MS.  or  edition  of  the  Scriptures. 
From  it  I  take  the  following  quotation : — **  John  the  Evangelist,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Parthians  (i.e.  his  1st  Epistle),  says  there  are  three 
who  aJSbrd  testimony  on  earth,  the  Water,  the  Blood,  and  the  Flesh, 
and  these  three  are  in  us;  and  there  are  three  who  afford  testimony 
in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  and  these  three 
are  one.*'*  The  Earthly  Witnesses  are  hero  put  first;  the  Flesh  is 
put  among  them  instead  of  the  Spirit,  and  there  are  other  notable 
diversities.  Nor,  indeed,  is  Vigilius  very  consistent  with  himself  in 
his  manner  of  quoting  the  text;  for  example,  in  the  1st  Book  to 
Theophilus,  published  under  the  name  of  Athanasius,  he  gives  the 
seventh  verse  thus: — "There  are  three  who  utter  testimony  in 
heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  and  in  Christ  Jesus 
they  are  one.*'  From  the  Books  of  Vigilius,  the  text  obtained  some 
notoriety.  Fulgentius  and  other  writers  made  use  of  it  occasionally; 
it  occurs  in  a  MS.  of  the  seventh  century  preserved  in  the  Monastery 
deUa  Santa  Grace  at  Rome,  which  contains  a  work,  De  Speculo, 
attributed  to  St.  Augustine,  but  rejected  as  spurious  by  his  Bene- 
dictine editors ;  it  probably  began  to  make  its  way  into  the  text  of 
the  MSS.;  it  was  now  and  then  cited  by  Popes  and  Councils,  which 
was  enough  to  give  it  circulation  and  authority  in  the  West ;  in  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Acts  of  these  Councils,  it  became  known  to 
the  Greeks ;  it  was  occasionally  quoted  by  some  Greek  monks  and 
others  attached  to  the  see  of  Rome,  from  the  thirteenth  century 
downwards,  such  as  Manuel  Calecas,  Joseph  Bryennius,  and  others : 
and  of  course  it  would  be  adopted  by  the  Greek  exiles,  who  on  the 

*  Joannes  ETaogelista  ad  Farthos,  Tree  sunt,  ioquit,  qui  Ustmumkm 
perhibent  in  terrd,  aqua  sctnguis  tt  caro :  et  tree  in  nobis  sunt:  et  tres  sunt  qui 
teHimonium  perhibent  in  ecelo.  Pater,  Verbum  et  Spiritus:  et  hi  tres  %mum 
sunt. 


CHAP.  71.]   CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  PABTICULAH  PASSAGES.  511 

3.— Third  Edition  of  Erasmus,  1522. 
'Ori  r^Tg  tUnot  fia^^uvrsf  iv  rtfj  ou^avw,  ^rarti^,  ^6yoi,  xai  ^ntufia  oiyiov 
xai  olrot  oi  rg«7i  tv  slar  xai  r^eTg  isaiv  o/  f^a^^ovvrig  i¥  rf,  yp,  ^rvsvfia, 
xai  vdoi^,  xai  alfia'  xai  o/  r^ug  s/;  rh  h  lioi, 

^.'^Complutensian  Edition,  published  1522;  and  Codex  Bamanus. 
"Ori  r^ftg  iUn  «i  fia^^ovvng  iv  rtjj  ou^av^,  o  o-ar^^,  xai  6  >*6yog,  xai  r^ 
dyiw  TnyfJM*  xai  o/  r^sTg  tig  rh  h  tior  xai  r^iTg  ticiv  oi  /Mi^^vifTtg  M 
*?C  7?^'  rh  '3Fvi\jfjM,  xai  rh  vdu^,  xai  rh  alfia* 

5. — Fifth  Edition  of  Erasmus,  1535;  Third  Edition  of  Stephens, 
1550;   Textus  Beceptus,  1624,  ^c. 

'Or/  r^Tg  tian  o/  fiM^^Zvng  iv  rf  ov^avcjj,  6  flrarijg,  6  \6yog,  xai  rh  dyiov 
cmD/cmc*  xai  oZroi  oi  r^tTg  h  t/6i'  xai  r^sTg  sigtv  o}  (iMgrv^oZvng  iv  rfi.  yp, 
rh  irvtvfia,  xai  rh  iidu^,  xai  rh  aJfJM'  xai  oi  r^sTg  tig  rh  iv  tier 

e,— Codex  Ottohonianus,  298. 
'Ori  rpTg  %l6n  oi  (iM^^Zvrtg  ctT^  roZ  ou^avoD,  o-arijo,  'K6yog,  xai  'xnZuM 
wyior  xai  oi  r^tTg  ug  rh  h  tiar  xai  r^iTg  tTfftv  oi  fiM^rv^ouvrtg  avh  rr^g  yric, 
rh  ^enZfLa,  rh  Dd»^,  xai  rh  aJfia, 

7. — Manuel  Calecas,  Fourteenth  Century  (verse  7). 
"Ori  r^g  tsetv  oi  fJM^^ouvrtg,  6  ^ari)^,  6  X^o;,  xai  rh  "TvtvfUL  rh  dyw, 

8. — Joseph  Bryennius,  Fifteenth  Century, 
'Ori  r^Tg  ihiv  oi  fJM^^oZvrtg  iv  rCi  6i>^ay^,  6  ^rarij^,  6  "Kiryog,  xai  rh  neviZfiA 
rh  dyiov  xai  oZroi  oi  r^tTg  h  tier  xai  r^tTg  ticiv  oi  fia^^ouvrtg  iv  rji  yp, 
rh  fmZfJM,  rh  Zboit^,  xai  rh  a7/xa. 

9. —  VulgaU  Version,  as  read  in  the  Codex  Caroli  Magni,  and  oAer 

ancient  MSS, 
Quoniam  ires  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant,  spiritus,  aqua,  et  sanguis ; 
et  tres  unum  sunt. 

10. —  Vulgate  Version,  as  read  in  many  modem  MSS. 
Quia  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  terrd,  spiritus,  aqua  et 
sanguis ;  et  tres  unum  sunt :  et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in 
cselo.  Pater,  Verbum  et  Spiritus  Sanctus ;  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt. 

[Note,  that  many  MSS.  exhibit  the  testimonies  in  a  different 
order,  and  several  omit  the  words,  "  et  tres  unum  sunt,''  at  the  end 
of  verse  8.] 
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IL —  Vulgate  V^nion,  oi  read  in  tlie  Complutensiim  Edition^  1514* 
Quia  trea  su»t  qui  testimotiiuin  dant  in  c^to.  Pater,  Verbum  ot 

Spiritus  Sarictus;  et  hi  tres  uHum  sunt.     Et  trea  smkt  qui  testi* 

moaiuni  daut  in  terri,  apiritus^  aqua  et  iauguis, 

12. —  Vulgate  Version^  a&  gwn  hi  the  t^ditlon  of  Pope  Clement  VIII. 

Quoniam  tres  sunl  qui  testiraorjium  dant  iu  c@elo,  Pater,  Verbum 
et  SpintuB  Sanottis;  et  hi  tres  uiium  sunt.  Et  ires  sunt  qui 
testimonium  daut  in  tarrd,  spiritus,  aqua,  et  sanguis ;  et  hi  trea 
UQum  EunL 

13.—  Confession  of  the  African  Bishops,  addressed  lo  Munneric,  King 

of  the  Vandah,  A.D.  484  (verse  7). 
Tres  aunt  qui  tosttmotiittm  perhibeat  in  oado,  Pater,  Verbum  et 
Spiritus  BaEctus :  et  hi  tre^  unum  sunt* 

14. — Idacius  Clams  (or  Vigilius  of  TnpRU.';)»  in  the  Book  again tt 

Varimadiis  the  Arian.      Close  of  the  Fifth  Century. 
Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  perhibcnt  in  terra,  aqua,  sanguis  et  caro : 
et  tres  in  nobis  sunt:  et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  perhibent  ia 
cselo,  Pater,  Verbum  et  Spiritus;  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt. 

15. — Athatiasius  (or  Vigilius  of  Tapsus),  in  the  Book  upon  the 
Trimty  addressed  to  Thcophilus  (verse  7). 
Tres  sunt  qui   testimonium  dicnnt  in  ccelo,   Pater  et  Verbum  et 
Spiritus;  et  in  Christo  Jesu  unum  sunt. 

16. — FuhjcntiuSj  Sivth  Century  (verse  7). 
Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  perhibent  in  Ccclo,  Pater,  Verbum  et 
Spiritus ;  et  tres  unum  sunt. 

17. — Ethcrius  of  Axuma,  Eighth  Century. 
Quia  tres  sunt  qui   testimonium  dant  in  terris,  aqua,  sanguis  et 
caro:  et  tria  hiec  unum  sunt:  et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant 
in  ciclo,  Pater,  Verbum  et  Spiritus:  et  heec  tria  unum  sunt  in 
Christo  Jesu. 


APPENDIX. 


Exj^Uxnaiium  of  the  References  to  Versions  and  MSS,  of  the 
New  Teetamenty  in  Book  III.  Cfhap,  y.  and  vi. 


I.— VERSIONS. 


JBtfa.     — ^iEthioido ;  see  p.  868. 

Ar.        —Arabic ;  see  p.  861. 

Ar.  r.    — ^Arabic  as  ifirm,  in  the  Ronum 

EditioiL 
Ar.  p.   —Arabic  as  printed  in  the  Poly- 

glott 
Ar.Eip.— Arabic  in  the  Edition  of  Erpe- 

nios. 
Arm.     — ^Amwinian ;  see  p.  867. 
Cope     — Copfeo-Memphitio;  seep.  869. 
Qoth.     -.GolhicofU4ihila8;8eep.871. 


It        — Versio  Itala ;  see  p.  81 1. 
Pers.    — Persic  aa  given  in  the  Polyglott; 

see  p.  847. 
Sahid.  -.Sahidic ;  see  p.  866. 
Sday.  — Sdayonic;  see  p.  878. 
Syr.      —Old  Syriac  or  Peshito ;  see 

p.  829. 
Syr.  h.  — Jenualem-Syriac;  see  p.  855. 
Syr.  p.  — Philozenian-Syriac ;  see  p.  849. 
Vulg.    —Vulgate;  seep;  819. 


II.-JIANUSCRIPTS. 

(1)   OF  THB  008PBL8. 


Aw^AkBiMiflitiwi;  sea  p.  980. 
B«— Vstloniia,  1209 ;  see  p.  276. 
G^-AhraBf  BeMriplos;  seep.  288. 
pd-^ODitrixigle&sis;  see  p.  291. 

'  ,  B.  Ti.  21 ;  see  p.  298. 


O^HaiMaras,  6684  (OHm  Seidelii). 

Eleventh  eent. 
H^WolflaDiiaB.(OUmSeideliL)   Ele- 

▼enth  csnt. 
K.— Qjpriai;  sea  p.  296. 
U— Segios,  62 ;  see  p.  296. 


BL— Des  Ctmpe;  see  p.  296. 

P. — Gaelpherbytanns  A.  Baaeriptna. 

Sixth  cent 
Q..-Oiielpherbytaniia  B.  Beaoriptoa. 

Sixth  cent. 
S.— Vatkanns,  864 ;  see  p.  808. 
T. — Borgianna,  1 ;  see  p.  289. 
U. — ^Venetknoa* — ^Tenth  cent 
X.— Landshnteiisis(olfan  IncolatadlMMli) 

Tenth  cent 
Z.— DnbUnsMia  Beaorlptaa ;  sea  p.  286. 
^-«6angaUflosia ;  sea  p.  299. 
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1.  Boadleeasb  B.  vi.  27. — TenLli  cent, 
B.  Ca^aretta,    Forlor,    15 — Twelfth 
cent 

10.  Rc^giHS,  SI, —Twelfth  cent, 

11,  Ecgiua,  121,  122.— Twelftb  cent, 
la.  EesJH**  60,— Twtlfth  cenL 

li.  Ee^ns,  70, — Tenth  cent, 
17.  BegiiiSj  66,— Sixtt^nth  cent* 

20.  U's^^  ieS,--Twctfth  <^ent 

21.  Regiua,  6 S.— Tenth  cmL 
2%  Begiasr  73*— Eleventh  cent, 
23t  Begins,  77, — ^Ekvcnth  oeiiL 
2-4.  Eegius,  178,— Eleven tJj  cent 
28,  Re^oB,  fi  7  !>,— Eleventh  e^^nt, 
:i2,  Regiu3j  110. — Twelfth  cent, 
B3,  Eqgius,  14, — Klt^'enth  cent, 

S4.  Coi^iii.inn^  195. — E^oTentli  cojL 
30.  Coislitimons,  20. — Eleventh  ceut 
37^  Collin iannsi  21. — TiTelflh  eenL 
a&.  CoiallniflinLS  £0  (Steph.  b) Four- 
teenth c*nt. 

39,  Coialiinanns,  23, — Elcreoth  cent* 

40,  CoiBliuianusT  23. — Elcveatli  cent 

41,  Cbblinlanue,  21. — 3ll&v(^t]i  ceat 
57,  CoUegu  Mngdolencnsia  Ox(m.  L — 

Elereatli  ctait, 
61.  Montfortianus  (Coll,  DaUin.  0,57). 

Fifteenth  or  Sixteenth  cent. 
63.  CoUcjr.  Dnbl.     D.  20. 
G4.  CoUeg.  Dubl,     F,  1, 
69 »  Ijpiccfltriensls — Fonrtwjnth  cent, 
73,  Hflrfeuintts^  6647. — Eleventh  cent 
91.  Cdi^llnnlU  Pi!rToali.«-^Tenth  casikt 
102-  MediccEua. 

105,  UodleiiiQ»3 — Twt'Ktli  cent. 

106,  Cemilis  de  Wuicliebefl Tefltlj 

cenL 
108.  CnesareUB,  ForL  5. — Elownlh  ctmt 
IH,  Hiirlelmius,  EHO — Twelfth  cent 
116.   Harleiana**,  5{V69  -^T^Mfth  cent. 


11  a.  Viitieanna,  1321) — Elevaith  cent 
1 45,  Vfttieanns,  1518, — ^Thirteenth  ft^it 
ld7.  Urhjno-Taticaiin%      2 Twelfth 

cent 
161.  Barbetim!mu*t  8, — Eleventh  cent 
1^6,  BmberiuiimuA,     115.  —  Thinti^ntli 

cent. 
169,  Biblbth,  S,  Marijp  in  YaHcelk.    B. 

133 ^Ekventb  cmt. 

l&L  Card.  F,  Xaverii.^ — Eleventh  cent- 
186,  Latirentlanna   vi,    18.  —  Ekveoth 

cest, 
1B8,  Laurc^atiannA    vi.    26 Ete^teiDSli 

cent. 
195,  Laorentiontia   vi.   34.  ^-  Ekveiilh 

cent, 
109.  Kl^nast  Iknodlctiui  R  Miiu;  ^.^ 

Twelfth  cenL 
206.  Yenetianus,  6.^— tlfteenth  coit. 

209.  Vcnctianus,  lO.^^Flfletnth  ccuL 

210.  Tenetlanus,  27* — -Tenth  c^ot 
218.  Cifsarens,  23. — Thirteenth  cmL 

221.  Cffisarcus,  c  snit.  21>,^^Ele vaath  oea  t- 

222.  Cieaareas  Neawl,  ISO, — Fourteeoti 

22  a,  EftcurialeniJs,  jt.  iv.   21 Tircliai 

cent- 
2S0.  EscnrialetLsiB,   ^    liL   5, — TwclM) 

ccnL 
235.  Havniensis,  2.— Fourteenth  cent 
237,  MoaquenjOa,  S,   Syn.   42  (Ml  J), 

Tenth  cent. 
24  i  *  Dresd ensia  (  5lt-  k  ) . — Eleventh  cxat 
242.  Mosc|ii«i9i3,    S*    Sjn.    (Mt»  1)^ 

Twolflh  ct'nt, 
25 1  *  Moaqucnsist  Tah.  Imp*  (Mt»  %,y^ 

Elevntith  cent. 
253.  Cheisanenais  (Mt.  10). — ^El«mitb 

cent. 
202,  Kegiiis,  53. — T^tb  cent. 
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IS.  Bodleianus,  Laud.  D.  121— Thir- 
teenth cent. 
19.  Bodleianus,  8048.— Thirteenth  cent. 


24.  MonacensU,   383,  Uncial. — Tentli 

cent. 

30.  Vaticanus,    10C7,  Uncial — ^Tenth 

cent. 


(2)    ACTS    AND    CATHOLIC    EPISTLES. 


A. — ^Alexandrinns;  see  p.  280. 
B, — Vadcanns,  1209;  see  p.  276. 
C.«>£phremi  Rescriptos;  see  p.  283. 
D.— Cantabrigiensis;  see  p.  291. 
£.— Landianus  3 ;  see  p.  295. 
G.-^AngelicanoSy  A.  iL  15. — Ninth  or 

Tenth  cent. 
H. — ^Motinensis,  196. — Ninth  cent. 

13.  Begins,  14. — Eleventh  cent 

15.  CoisliniannB  25. — Eleventh  cent. 

18.  Coialinianus,  202. — Eleventh  and 
Thirteenth  cent. 

86.  Nov!  Collegii,  Oxon.  —  Thirteenth 
cent. 

40.  Aloxandrino-Vaticanus,  179. —  Ele- 
venth cent. 

63.  Cassarens,  Lambec  35. — Fourteenth 
cent. 


67.  Cscsareus  Lambec.  37.— Fourteenth 

cent. 
73.  Vaticanus,  367. — Eleventh  cent. 
78.  Alexandrino- Vaticanus,     29. — 

Twelfth  cent. 

98.  JeremiflQ    PatriarchiB    (Mt.    a). — 

Eleventh  cent. 

99.  Mosquensis,  S.  Syn.  5  (Mt.  c). — 

Fifteenth  cent. 

100.  Mosquensis,  S.  Syn.  334  (Mt.  d).— 

Eleventh  cent. 

101.  Mosquensis,  S.  Syn.  333  (Mt.  f ). — 

Thirteenth  cent. 

102.  Mosquensis,  S.  Syn,  98  (Mt.  g.) 

Ninth  cent. 

104.  Drcsdensis  (Mt.  k). 

105.  Mosquensis,  S.  Syn.  380  (Mt.  1). 
100.  Mosquensis,  S.  Syn.  828  (Mt.  m.) 
180.  Argcntoracensis. 


(3)   EPISTLES   OF   PAUL. 


A. — Alexandrinns;  see  p.  280. 
B.— Vaticanus,  1209 ;  see  p.  276. 
C. — ^Ephremi  Rescriptus;  see  p.  283. 
D. — Claromontanus;  see  p.  293. 
E. —  Sangermanensis;  see  p.  301. 
F.— Augienais;  sec  p.  302. 
O. — Boemerianus;  see  p.  301. 
I.  — Angdicanos,  A.  ii.  15. — Ninth  or 
Tenth  cent. 

17.  Regius,  14. — Eleventh  cent. 
81.  Harleianus,  5537. — ^Eleventh  cent. 
87.  Ldcestriensis. — Fonrteentli  cent. 
46.  Alezandrino- Vaticanus,  179. — Ele- 
venth cent. 


73.  Upsaliensis,  42. — Eleventh  cent, 
80.  Vaticanus,  307. — Eleventh  cent, 
89 .  Alexandrino- Vaticanus,  29. — Twelfth 

cent. 
113.  Jeremio)  Patriarcluc  (Mt,  a). — Ele- 
venth cent. 

115.  Mosquensis,  S.  Syn.  334  (Mt.  d). — 

Eleventh  cent 

116.  Mosquensis,  S.  Syn.  888  (Mt  f  ).— 

Thirteenth  cent 

117.  Mosquensis,  S.  Syn.  98  (Mt  g).— 

Ninth  cent 

120.  Dresdensis(Mtk).~Eleventhocnt 

121.  Mosquensis,  S.  Syn.  880  (Mt  1).— 

Twelfth  cent 


The  C0dice$  C<tsarei  are  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna ;  Lawrentiani,  in  the 
Ducal  Library  at  Florence;  Amhrosiani^  in  the  Public  Library  at  Milan;  Angtltcam^ 
in  the  library  of  the  Augustine  Monastery  at  Rome;  Bodleiani,  in  the  Public  Library 
of  the  University  of  Oxford;  Harleiani,  in  the  library  of  the  British  Muaeum, 
LoixUm;  CoitliHiani  and  Regit,  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  formerly  the  library 
of  the  King  of  France.  The  other  terms  in  the  foregoing  list  will  suf&dcntly  explain 
themselves. 
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bblfabt:  pbimtbd  by  simms  akd  m'ixtvrb. 


PLATE    I. 


010  FJICEMIC/4/l  AiP/fylBir 


/Sf^CR/Pr/O/lf  OAf^/i/AAfC/£/frJ£t¥/S//  CO/N. 
G£^.  /  /  _,  f/fOM  /<  SJMJi/f/r/l/lf  MJl/lf(/iSC/f//'r. 

r//S///  C//>9^JfCr£/f,£/fO/l>r  4  Sf£*/f£/f  UMJI^. 


/f/iss//r/cAi  CM4/f4cr£/r. 


Uy'zH.l'if^  /*X/r 


*L*TI  M 


Fi^r^fgLfii^d  ip  tA^  British^  Mu^ft'tmi  />t^  Kin4i  6Wr^i^  fK 


^1        ''^ 

*^C^    VT^T^ ^^^  °J^  ^tl*^^  "'^^^  nVioii*> 
'^     arn  ^aa-ni  *;iyis  o^  ^ai  ;v7t  -3 


wt^^f^thi^i 


v^l 


7XA€XNcrcoc/-\€/srrHN 

KA/Kocz-voYTTAPAcjcer 
AcT'KHMeiNAiAer-or 
CiNorAAHNH>Aeicre7TAN 

TAT'OHg  I  o  M  e  ICTA^T-MN 

KAnrATioec0Ai\C^A-^€ 


^lOCKoypiA^oy 
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